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NOTE. 


This  volume  contains  the  reports  upon  the  operations  of 
the  Japanese  forces  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai, 
those  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Japanese  Armies  at  the 
battle  of  Mukden,  and  the  operations  of  the  Third  Japanese 
Army  at  Port  Arthur.  A  number  of  papers  dealing  with  minor 
operations,  tactics  and  technical  matters  are  also  included. 

In  the  course  of  editing  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add 
certain  footnotes ;  these  are  distinguished  from  the  footnotes 
of  the  writers  of  the  reports  by  being  without  initials. 
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NOTE   ON   MANCHURIAN   PLACE   NAMES. 

The  Manchurian  place  names  mentioned  in  this  volume  are  given  in 
nearly  every  case  in  Chinese :  transliterated  on  the  Wade  system,  but 
■without  its  aspirates  or  accents.  The  Chinese  syllables  forming  the 
names  have  been  divided  by  hyphens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Korean 
place  names,  and  a  few  Japanese  forms  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
preserve,  are  printed  in  one  word,  e.g.,  in  Chiao-tou  (Kyoto),  the  first 
name  is  Chinese,  and  that  in  brackets  the  Japanese  form.  A  few  geo- 
graphical terms,  however,  which  constantly  form  the  terminal  words  of 
place  names,  have  been  printed  in  the  Chinese  rendering  unconnected 
by  a  hyphen  and  with  an  initial  capital  letter,  e.g.,  Shan  (hiU),  Ling  (pass, 
or  mountain).  Ho  (river)  ;  and  in  the  Japanese  transliteration  separated 
by  a  hyphen,  e.g.,  Okasaki-yama  (General  Okasaki's  hill),  Yoshi-rei 
(Yoshi  Pass).  There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  where  such 
words  form  the  integral  part  of  a  place  name  as  in  Tieh-ling,  *'  Iron- 
mount "  (c/.  Red  Hill  and  Redhill).  Adjectives  and  points  of  the  compass 
which  serve  to  distinguish  villages  of  similar  name  have  also  been  printed 
as  separate  words  to  assist  the  eye,  e.g.,  Tung  (east)  Pa-li-chuang,  Hsi 
(west)  Pa-li-chuang,  Ta  (great)  Hsi-koa,  Hsiao  (little)  Hsi-kou. 

The  names  of  Chinese  villages  are  very  frequently  taken  from  the 
surname  of  the  principal  family  residing  in  them,  e.g.,  Yang-chia-tnn, 
"  Yang  family  village  "  ;  Chin-chia-wo-peng,  *'  Chin  family  huts  "  ;  or 
from  some  natural  or  artificial  feature,  as :  Tuan-shan-chi,  *'  Round-top 
hill  hamlet '' ;  Ta-shih-chiao,  "  Great  stone  bridge."  Combinations  of 
good  omen,  like  Fu-shun,  "  Peace  and  harmony,''  Ping-tai-tzu,  "  Peace 
and  eminence,"  are  also  common.  Size  is  sometimes  indicated,  as  in 
Ssu-chia-tun,  "Four  house  village";  Ta-tien-tzu,  "Large  inn  village  " ; 
Chiu-lien-cheng,  "Nine  part  city";  or  distance  from  some  large  town, 
as  Pa-li-chuang,  "  Eight  mile  village  "  ;  Shih-li-ho,  "  Ten  mile  stream." 
Descriptive  names  are  naturally  common,  e.g.,  Chi-kuan  Shan,  "  Cockscomb 
Hill  "  ;  Yu-tai  Shan,  "  Beautiful  Hill  "  ;  Lien-tao-wan,  "  Connected- 
island  bend  "  (on  the  Tai-tzu  River). 

In  some,  however,  the  origin  of  the  name  is  less  obvious,  as  in  Tai-tzu 
Ho,  "  Emperor's  Son  river  "  ;  Liao  Ho,  "  Distant  river  "  ;  Hai-cheng,  the 
"City  on  the  Sea"  (which  is  30  miles  ofi")  ;  Feng-huang-cheng,  "Male 
phoenix  and  female  phoenix  city." 

The  following  are  the  significations  of  some  of  the  other  names  which 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  reports  : — 

Hei-kou-tai  -            -  Black  ravine  eminence. 

Hun  Ho         -  -        -  Muddy  river. 

Liao-yang  -  -            -  Distant  light  or  sun. 

Mo-tien  Ling  -         -  Touch  heaven  pass. 

Nan  Shan  -  -            -  South  Mountain. 

Niu-chuang  -  -        -  Cattle  farm. 

Pen-hsi-hu  -            -  Source  stream  lake. 

Pi-tzu-wo      -  -        -  Fox  cub  den. 

Sha  Ho      -  -            -  Saudv  river. 

Sbou-shan  pu  -        -  Chiei  hill  village. 

Ta-lien  Wan  -            -  Great  connected  bay. 

Te-li-ssu        -  -        -  Obtain  advantage  temple. 

Tien-shui-tien  -            -  Sweet  water  village. 

Ya-lu             -  -        -  Wild  duck. 

Yen-tai      ...  Opium  eminence. 

Ying-kon      .  -        -  Camp  moutli. 

Mukden  is  a  Mauchu  form,  meaning  "  Flourishing  City  ";  in  Ohineae 
it  is  called  Feng-tien  Fa  or  Shen-ching,  "Heaven  Born  "  or  "Affluent 
Oity." 
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The  most  constantly  recurring  syllables  have  the  attached  meanings  : — 
Chia  -  -        -     a  family  or  house. 

Pa  -  -    a  police  post  or  small  village. 

Tun   -  -        -     a  village. 

Tzu  -  -     a  diminutive  or  sufl&x  without  special  meaning. 

Wo-peng       -        -    a  collection  of  huts. 

The  following  appear  frequently — 

(a)  at  the  beginning  of  place  names  : — 

Ta      . 

Pei 

Tung 

Shang 

Chien 

Yu     - 

Chung  - 

{h)  at  the  em 

Shan 

Ho 

Chuang ■ 

Kuang 

Tan 

Tien 

Tsnn 

Tai 

The  colours  are— 

Hei  - 

Lan 

Huang 

The  numerals — 

Ti 

Erh  - 
San 
Ssu  - 
Wu      - 

A  list  of  the  commoner  Chinese  words  in  geographical  use  is  given 
below  in  the  hope  that  the  meanings  may  aid  the  memory  in  retaining  the 
names  of  localities.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  these  syllables 
have  the  meaning  attached  to  them  only  when  they  represent  the  ideo- 
grams by  which  the  words  would  be  written  by  a  Chinaman,  or  are 
pronounced  in  the  exact  "  tone  "  by  which  they  are  distinguished  when 
spoken,  e.g.,  Feng,  which  is  translated  "  a  mountain  peak,"  "'wind,"  and 
"  phoenix,"  is  represented  by  three  separate  Chinese  ideograms,  and 
there  are  many  other  feng  in  the  language.  The  aspirants  and  accents 
have  been  inserted  to  make  the  list  more  generally  useful . 


-    great. 

Hsiao 

. 

little. 

-     north. 

Nan. 

. 

south. 

-    east. 

Hsi 

. 

west. 

-     upper. 

Hsia 

. 

lower. 

-    front. 

Hou 

. 

back. 

-    right  hand. 

Tso   - 

. 

left  hand. 

•    middle. 

of  names : — 

-  mountain. 

Ling 

pass. 

-  river. 

Kou 

ravine, 

mouth,  &c 

-  village. 

Chiao 

•     bridge. 

-  village  in  a  village. 

Fang 

.     house. 

-  village. 

Lou 

•     tower. 

-  village  with  inn. 

Miao 

■    temple. 

-  village. 

Ssu 

■         »» 

-  eminence. 

-    black. 

Pal 

"     white. 

-     blue. 

Hung 

■    red. 

-    yellow. 

-     one. 

Liu 

-     six. 

-     two. 

Chi 

-     seven. 

-    three. 

Pa  - 

-    eight. 

-     four. 

Chiu 

-    nine. 

-    five. 

Shih 

-    ten. 

Ai  or  yai..  a  haiik. 

An,  peace,  or  peaceful. 

Oha,  a  canal  lock. 

Ch'a,  tea,  a  fork. 

Chai,  a  small  fort  or  post,  a  walled 

enclosure. 
Chan,  a  stage   or   halting-place,  to 

divide. 
Chang,  a  cognition  surname. 
Ch'ang,  long,  joyful,  a  plain. 
Chao,  shining,  illuminating,  a  «Kr- 

name. 
Oh'ao,  the  tide. 

Chen,  a  market  town  er  village. 
Cheng,  a  walled  city. 


Chia,  a  family,  a  surname. 

Chiang,  a  river,  a  surname. 

Chiao,  a  bridge. 

Chieh,  a  boundary,  a  street. 

Chien,  a  mountain  stream,  a  ravine. 

Ch'ien,  front,  money,  a  eumume. 

Ch'i,  seven,  a  village,  ridge. 

Ch'ih,  a  sm^ill  pond,  often  artificial, 
reddish. 

Chin,  gold,  near,  a  ford. 

Ch'ing,  clear,  pure,  grey,  or  dark- 
green. 

Ching,  a  thorn  bush,  a  ieell. 

Chiu,  wine,  nine. 

Chou,  a  district  city,  a  surname. 
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Chu,  a  pig,  bamboo. 

Chuan,  a  spring. 

Chnang,  a  village. 

Chung,  middle. 

Erh,  two,  a  dimiinutive  particle  of 

sound. 
Fang,  a  house,  a  region. 
Fei,  a  goddess. 
Fen,  dividing,  grave. 
Peng,    a    mountain  peak,    wind, 

phoenix. 
Fu,  a  prefecturcd  dty^  happiness^  a 

surname. 
Hai,  the  sea. 
Hei,  black. 
Ho,  a  river. 
Hou,  hack,  behind. 
Hsi,  west,  good  luck,  stream. 
Hsia,  below,  a  surname. 
Hsiaug,  a  scent,  a  bye-street  or  lane. 
Hsiao,  small. 
Hsien,   a  district    or    district  city, 

thread. 
Hein,  new. 

Hu,  a  large  lake,  a  tiger. 
"Kna,  flowers,  words,  or  language. 
Hnai,  a  tree  like  the  ash. 
Huang,  yellow. 
Hui,   beauty,    a    society,    aslies,    to 

return  or  come  back. 
Hon,  dull  or  muddy. 
Hung,  red. 

Jib,  sun  or  day,  post  station. 
Kao,  high,  a  surname. 
Kou,  a  ditch  or  drain,  canal,  ravine, 

valley  or  nullah,  dog. 
K'ou,  a  mouth,  a  mountain  pass,  a 

bay,  a  place  where  two  roads  cross. 
Ku,  a  drum,  a  girl,  ancient,  pow,  a 

valley,  grain,  a  surname. 
K'u,  bitter,  dried-up,  to  weep. 
Kuan,  a  barrier,  a  mountain  pass, 

an  officer  or  official. 
K'uang,  a    village    in  a  valley,   a 

basket. 
Kung,  a  duke. 
K'ung,  empty,  a  surname. 
La,  wax,  wax-iree. 
Lai,  to  come,  a  surname. 
Lan,  blue. 

Lang,  a  tool/,  a  wa/oe. 
Lao,  old,  difficult . 

Li,  a  plum  or  pear,  inside,  a  sur- 
name,   the    Chinese    measure    of 

distance — one  third  of  a  mile. 
Lia,  two. 

Liang,  two,  cool,  a  surname. 
Liao,  distant. 

Lien,  joined  or  connected,  the  lotus. 
Lin,  a  grove  of  trees,  nea/r  to. 
Ling,  a  mountain,  a  mouniai/n,  pa^s, 

a  tomb. 
Liu,   six,  flowing,  a  common   $w- 

name. 


ho,  joy  or  happiness,  to  lower  or  let 

fall. 
Lou,  a  tower. 
Lu,  a  road  or  way. 
Lii,  donkey. 
Lung,  a  dragon. 
Ma,  a  horse,  a  surname. 
Mai,  wheat,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  bury. 
Mao,  a  cat,  an  anchor,  a  eurname. 
Ma-t'ou,     {horse-head)     a    pier    or 

jetty. 
Mei,  coal,  plums,  a  eurname. 
Men,  a  door,  gate,  or  entrance. 
Miao,  a  temple,  a  surname. 
Mien,  flour,  face  or  side. 
Ming,  bright. 
Mo,  a  mill. 

Mu,  mother,  a  surname. 
Nan,  south,  difficult. 
Ni,  mAid. 
Ning,  peace,  safety  or  tranquility,  a 

surna/me. 
Niu,  a  cow. 
Nii,  a  woman. 
Pa,  eight. 
Pai,  white. 

Pan,  lialf,  a  board  or  planh. 
P'ang,  a  surname. 
Pao,  to  protect. 
Pei,  north. 
Pdn,  a  source. 
P^ng,  a  shed. 

P'ing,  level,  peace  or  peaceful. 
Po,  a  small  lake,  a  gate. 
P'u,  a  police  post  or  station,  a  shop 

or  small  village. 
San,  three. 
Sang,  the  mulberry. 
Sha,  sand. 

Shan,  hill  or  mountain. 
Shang,  over  or  upon,  trade  or  cmn- 

m,erce. 
Shen,  a  god  or  spirit. 
Shih,  ten,  stone. 
Shou,  life-long,  a  hand. 
Shu,  a  tree,  a  book. 
Shuang,  a  pear. 
Shni,  water. 
So,  a  place,  a  lock. 
Sbu,  a  te')nple,four. 
Sung,  fi/r  or  pine. 
Ta,  large. 
T'a,  pagoda,  otter. 
Tai,  a  terrace,  an  eminence. 
Tan,  single. 

T'an,  a  village,  a  waterfall,  rapida. 
Tang,  a  dry  river  bed  wet  in  rain,  a 

xjiring,  a  pond,  sugar. 
Tao,   an   island  or   promontory,  a 

road. 
T'ao,  a  peach. 
Ta,  virtus. 

Ti,  enibankment,  earth. 
T'ieh,  iron. 
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Tien,  an  inn,  a  vilUige. 

T'ien,  he<wen,  sun,  day,  a  field,  a 
sv/rname. 

Ting,  a  nail,  a  sunvmity  a  depart- 
mental city. 

T'o,  a  camel. 

Ton,  a  "bean,  a  swma/me. 

T'ou,  head. 

Tsang,  a  gra/nary. 

Tsao,  a  date  {fruit). 

Ts'ao,  straw  or  grass. 

Tso,  left-hand. 

Tsui,  a  heale,  very,  exceedingly. 

Ts'nn,  a  village. 

Tu,  a  ferry,  a  surname. 

T'u,  a  hare. 

T'nn,  a  village. 

Tnng,  east. 

Tzii,  marshy  ground,  a  son,  a  dimi- 
nutive particle  of  sound. 

Wa,  a  tile,  a  sivamp  or  marsh,  a 
hamlet,  a  depression. 

Wan,  a  hay,  a  bend  in  road  or 
river. 


Wang,  Jcing,  a  cowman  eumame,  to 

hope,  a  net. 
Wei,  a  small  sea-side  fortified  post, 

a  tail,  a  surname. 
Wen,  warm,  literature,  classical. 
Wo,  a  nest  or  collection,  a  cave. 
Wn,  five,  milita/ry,  a  surnojme. 
Ta,  a  tooth. 
Yai  or  ai,  a  hank. 
Yao,  a  hirick  <M*  other  kiln. 
Yang,  the  ocean,  the  poplfxr  tree,  a 

sv/rnams,  a  sheep, 
Yeh,  wild. 
Yen,  salt,  smoker  tobacco,  a  swallow, 

a  wild  goose. 
Yi,  one. 
Yin,  shade. 
Ying,  a  "camp,"  military  unit  or 

barrack,  a  grave  or  graveyard. 
Ya,  right-hand. 
Yii,  fish  or  rain. 
Yuan,  a  spring,  a  yard  or  garden, 

far-off,  a  surname. 
Yiin,  cloiuls  or  cloudy. 


ORDER   OF   BATTLE   OF   THE  JAPANESE   FORCES. 

IN  JAPAN. 


Commander-in-Chief      .  -  -  - 

Chief  of  Staff  at  General  Head- Quarters 

Sub-Chief  of  Staff  at  General  Head-Quarters  - 

IN  MANCHURIA. 
Commauder-in-Chief  .  -  -  - 
Chief  of  Staff 


H.M.  the  EmperoP. 
Field-Marshal     Marquis 

Yamagata. 
Major-General  Nagaoka. 


Field-Marshal     Marquis 

Oyaraa. 
General  Baron  Kodama. 


First  Army. 

General  Baron  Kuroki. 

Guard  Division. 

2nd 

12th 

After    the   battle   of  the  Ya-lu  it  was  joined   by  the  Guard    Mixed 
Reserve  Brigade. 

Second  Army. 
General  Baron  Oku. 
At  Nan  Shan  this  Army  consisted  of  the — 
1st  Division. 
3rd 
4th 

At  Te-li-ssn  of  the — 

3rd  Division. 
4th        „ 
5th 
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At  Ta-shih-chiao  of  the — 

.3rd  Division. 

4th 

5th 

6th 

At  Liao-yang  and  the  Sha  Ho  of  the — 

3rd  Division. 

4th 

6th 

At  Mukden  of  the — 

3rd  Division. 
4th 
5th 
8th 
Various  reserve  units  were   also   at  different  times  attached  to  the 
Army. 

Third  Army. 

General  Baron  Nogi. 

This  Army  at  first  consisted  of — 

Ist  Dirision. 
11th      „ 

A  reserve  brigade. 
A  naval  , , 

It  was  joined  in  July  1904  by — 

9th  Division. 

A  reserve  brigade. 

And  in  November  1904  by  the — 

7th  Division. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  the  11th  Division  was 
transferred  to  the  Fifth  or  Ya-lu  Army. 

FoUKTii  Akmy. 

General  Count  Nodzu. 

This  at  first  consisted  only  of  the — 

10th  Division. 

It  was  joined  in  .July  1904  by — 

5th  Division  (from  the  Second  Army). 
A  reserve  brigade. 

At  the  battle  of  Mnkden  it  consisted  of  the — 

6th  Division. 
10th 

PiTTTi  (or  Ya-lu)  Arvt. 
General  Kawamura. 

This  Army,  which  was  formed  during'  the  winter  of  1904-5,  consisted 
of  the— 

1 1th  Division. 

A  reserve  division. 
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THE  DIVISIONS. 

Guard  Division  (General  Baron  Hashegawa,  succeeded  bj  Lieut. -General 
N.  Asada)  : — 

Ist  Guard  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  N.  Asada,  succeeded  by 
Major-General  Izaki). 

Ist  Guard  Infantry  Regiment. 
2nd     „  „  „ 

2nd  Guard  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  A.  Watanabe). 
3rd  Guard  Infantry  Regiment. 
4th      ,,  ,,  „ 

Guard  Cavalry  Regiment. 
,,       Artillery         ,, 
,,       Engineer  Battalion,  &c. 

Ist  Division  (Lieut.-General  Prince  Fushimi,  succeeded  by  Lieut  .-General 
M.  Matsumura)  : — 

Ist  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  M.  Matsumura,  succeeded  by 
Major-General  Osako). 
Ist  Infantry  Regiment. 
ISth     „  \, 

2nd  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  S.  Nakamura). 
2nd  Infantry  Regiment. 
3rd 
1st  Cavalry  Regiment. 
„   Artillery        „ 
„   Engineer  Battalion,  &c. 

2nd  Division   (General  Baron  Nishi,   succeeded    by  Lieut.-General   S. 
Nishijima) : — 

3rd  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  M.  Matsunaga). 
4tli  Infantry  Regiment. 
39th       „ 
15th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  S.  Okasaki). 
16th  Infantry  Regiment. 
30th        ,,  „ 

2nd  Cavalry  Regiment. 
„    Artillery         ,, 
,,    Engineer  Battalion,  &c. 

Zrd  Division  (Lieut.-General  Baron  Y.  Oshima) :  — 

6th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  K.  Yamaguchi). 
6th  Infantry  Regiment. 
33rd      „ 
17th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  J.  Kodama). 
18th  Infantry  Regiment. 
34th       ,,  ,, 

3rd  Cavalry  Regiment. 
„   Artillery 
„    Engineer  Battalion,  &c. 

4ith  Division  (Lieut.-General  Baron  Ogawa,  succeeded  by  Lieut.-General 
K.  Tsukamoto) : — 

7th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major -Gen oral   S.   Nishijima,    succeeded  by 
Lieut.-General  K.  Tsukamoto). 
8th  Infantry  Regiment. 
37th       „  ,, 

19th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  S.  Ando,  succeeded  by  Major- 
General  Hayashi). 

9th  Infantry  Regiment.  , 

38th      „  „  ^.'''''■- 

4th  Cavalry  Regiment.  •J''  -. 

„    Artillery      „  <"r,  ~.     \ 

„    Engineer  Battalion,  &c.  .  i     L-  « 

(I.  ^-i 
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bih    Division    (Lieut.-Greneral     XJeda,     succeeded     by    Major-G-eneral 
Zigoshi) : — 

9th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  Yamada,  succeeded  by  Major. 
General  Surizawn). 
lltb  Infantry  Eegiment. 
41st        ,,  ,, 

2lst  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-Greueral  K.  Tsukamoto,  succeeded  by 
Major-General  Murayama). 
21  st  Infantry  Regiment. 
42nd      „ 
5th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
„    Artillery        ,,  (mountain  guns). 

,,    Engineer  Battalion,  &c. 

Qfh  Division  (Lieut.-General  Okubo) : — 

11th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  S.  lida). 
13th  Infantry  Regiment. 
45th         ,,  J, 

24th   Infantry   Brigade   (Major-General  Y.   Kigoshi,  succeeded    by 
Major-General  Koidzume). 
23rd  Infantry  Regiment. 
48th 
6th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
„    Artillery        „ 
,,    Engineer  Battalion,  &c. 

7/^  Division  (Lieut.- General  Tsameshima) : — 

13th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  S.  Yoshida). 
25th  Infantry  Regiment. 
26th         „  „ 

14th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  T.  Saito). 
27th  Infantry  Regiment. 
28th 
7th  Oavalry  Regiment. 
,,    Artillery        „  * 

,,    Engineer  Battalion,  &c. 

8th  Division  (Lieut.-General  Baron  Tatsumi) : — 

4th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  M.  Tanabe). 
5th  Infantry  Regiment. 
31st      „ 
16th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  A.  Kimura). 
17th  Infantry  Regiment. 
32nd 
8th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
„   Artillery         .,        (mountain  guns). 
,,   Engineer  Battalion. 
,,   Train  Battalion,  &c. 

0th  Divimon  (Lieut.-General  Baron  H.  Oshima) : — 

6th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  H.  Ichinohe). 
7th  Infantry  Regiment. 
36th      „ 
18th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  Hirata). 
19fch  Infantry  Regiment. 
36th 
9th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
,,    Artillery        „         (mountain  gnns). 
,,    Engineer  Battalion,  «fec. 

lOth  Division  (Tjieut.-General  Baron  Eawnmura,   succeeded  by  Lieut.* 
General  S.  Ando) : — 

8th  Infantry'  Brigade  (Major-General  H.  Tojo). 
10th  Infantry  Regiment. 
40th        „  „ 

*    This  Regiment  contained  only  four  batteriefs,  two  field  and  two  mountain. 
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10/^  Division — cont. 

20th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  M.  Mami). 
20th  Infantry  Regiment. 
39th 
10th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
,,      Artillery        ,,         (mountain  guns). 
,,     Engineer  Battalion,  &c. 

11th  Division  (Lieut.-General  Baron  Tuschiya) : — 

22nd  Infantry  Brigade  fMajor-General  T.  Kamiso). 
12th  Infantry  Regiment. 
43rd 
10th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  N.  Yamanaka). 
22nd  Infantry  Regiment. 
44th 
11th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
,,    Artillery        „         (mountain  guns). 
,,     Engineer  Battalion,  &c. 

\2th  Division  (Lieut.-General  Baron  Inouye) : — 

12th    Infantry   Brigade    (Major-General    N.    Sasaki,   succeeded    by 
Shimamura). 

14th  Infantry  Regiment. 
47th 
23rd     Infantry    Brigade    (Major-General    Kigoshi,    succeeded     by 
Imamura). 

24th  Infantry  Regiment. 
46th 
12th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
„    Artillery        ,,  (mountain  guns). 

„    Engineer  Battalion,  &c. 

The  13th  and  14th  Divisions  were  formed  in  April  1905,  and  the  loth 
and  16th  Divisions  in  July  1905;  they  were  in  the  process  of  being  sent 
to  the  left  of  the  Japanese  line  when  the  war  came  to  an  end, 

INDEPENDENT    CAYALRY. 

1st  Cavalry  Brigade  (Major- General  Akiyama) : — 

13th  Cavalry  Regiment. 

14th         „  „ 

2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  (Major-General  Prince  Kannin,  succeeded 
by  Major-General  Tamura) : — 

16th  Cavalry  Regiment. 

16th 

Each  regiment  consisted  of  4  squadrons. 

INDEPENDENT    ARTILLERY. 

1st  Artillery  Brigade  : — 

13th  Artillery  Regiment. 

14th        „  „ 

16th        „  „ 

2nd  Artillery  Brigade  :— 

16th  Artillery  Regiment. 

17th 

18th 

Each  regiment  was  formed  of  2  battalions  of  3  field  batteries  each. 

RESERVE    FORMATIONS. 

In  a  certain  number  of  divisional  districts  reserve  brigades  were 
formed  and  sent  to  the  front ;  some  of  these  were  mixed  brigades,  others 
consisted  of  infantry  only. 

K     50294.  '  b 
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DIA.RY  OF  THE  WAR  * 


1904. 

5  February. — Diplomatic  relationa  broken  off  by  the  Japanese  Minister 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

8  February. — Japanese  Squadron  under  Admiral  Uriu,  escorting  three 
transports  with  four  infantry  battalions,  arrives  at  Ohemulpo. 

8  February. — Attack  by  Japanese  Squadron  under  Admiral  Togo  on 
Port  Arthur.     Two  Russian  battleships  and  one  cruiser  torpedoed. 

9  February. — Naval  attack  at  Port  Arthur  renewed.  One  Russian 
battleship  and  three  cruisers  injured. 

Japanese  destroy  Russian  cruiser  '*  Yariag  "  and  gunboat  *'  Koretz  " 
at  Chemulpo. 

14  February. — Attack  on  Port  Arthur  by  Japanese  destroyers.  Russian 
cruiser  torpedoed. 

16  February. — The  Japanese  cruisers  "  Nisshin  "  and  "  Kasuga  " 
arrive  at  Yokosnka  from  Genoa. 

12th  Division  commences  to  disembark  at  Chemulpo. 

17  February. — Admiral  Makarov  appointed  to  supersede  Admiral 
Starck. 

21  February. — General  Kuropatkin  appointed  Commander-iu-Chief  of 
Russian  forces  in  Manchuria. 

24  February. — First  attempt  to  block  the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur. 

27  February. — 12th  Division  completes  its  disembarkation  at  Chemulpo. 

28  February. — Japanese  and  Russians  in  touch  near  Pingyang. 

29  February. — Japanese  take  possession  of  Hai-yun  Tao,  one  of  the 
Elliot  Islands. 

4  March. — Guard  and  2nd  Divisions  complete  their  mobilization  and 
concentrate  at  Hiroshima. 

6  March. — Admiral  Kamimura  bombards  Vladivostok. 

12  March. — General  Kuropatkin  leaves  St.  Petersburg. 

13  March. — Disembarkation  of  the  Guard  and  2nd  Divisions  at 
Chinampo  commences. 

21-22  March. — Naval  bombardment  of  Port  Arthur.  Russian  Fleet 
takes  up  a  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

27  March. — Second  attempt  to  block  the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur. 
General  Kuropatkin  reaches  Harbin. 

28  March. — Guard  and  2nd  Divisions  complete  disembarkation  at 
Chinampo. 

1  April. — 1st  and  3rd  Divisions  concentrated  at  Hiroshima. 
4th  Division  completes  mobilization  at  Osaka. 

1.3  April. — Asada  Detachment  of  the  First  Army  reaches  Wiju. 

Admiral  Makarov  comes  out  from  Port  Arthur.  On  the  return  of 
the  Russian  Squadron  the  *'  Petropavlovsk "  is  sunk  by  a  mine,  and 
Admiral  Makarov  dnjwned. 

16  April. — The  cruisers  "  Kasuga  "  and  "  Nisshin  "  bombard  Port 
Arthur  by  high-angle  fire  from  Pigeon  Bay. 

20  April. — Sasaki  Detachment  arrives  on  the  Ya-lu,  15  miles  east  of 
Wiju. 

21  April. — First  Army  concentrated  at  Wiju. 

26  April. — Japanese  transport  "  Kinshiu  Maru  "  sunk  by  two  Russian 
torpedo  Doat0. 

*  First  Armjt  1st  Division,  &c.,  refer  to  the  Japanese  Forces. 


j^  27  April.— Third  attempt  to  block  the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur. 

30  April  and  1  May. — Battle  of  the  Ta-lu.  The  First  Army,  under 
Kuroki,  defeats  Kussians  under  Zasulich. 

I  May. — Japanese  renew  their  attempts  to  block  entrance  to  Port 
Arthur. 

4  May. — Second  Army  (Isb,  3rd,  and  4th  Divisions)  sails  from 
Chinampo. 

5  May. — Second  Army  commences  landing  near  Pi-tzu-wo. 

6  May. — First  Army  occupies  Feng-huang-cheng. 

8  May. — Second  Army  cuts  the  railway  at  Pu-lan-tien. 
10  May. — Cossacks  unsuccessfully  attack  Anju. 

II  May. — Greater  part  of  fighting  troops  of  Second  Army  and  first 
line  transport  complete  landing. 

12  May. — Japanese  Fleet,  under  Admiral  Kataoka,  bombards  Ta-lien- 
wan. 

14  May. — Japanese  occupy  Pu-lan-tien, 

15  May. — The  cruiser  "  Yoshino"  sunk  in  collision  with  cruiser 
*'  Kasuga."  The  battleship  "  Hatsuse"  sunk  by  a  mine  near  Port  Arthur. 
5th  Division  and  1st  Cavalry  Brigade  commence  landing  near  Pi-tzu-wo. 

16  May. —  Second  Army  moves  on  Chin-chou. 

19  May. — 10th  Division  Fourth  Army  commences  landing  at  Ta-ku-shan. 

21  May. — 11th  Division  commences  landing  at  Yen-ta-wan,  18  miles 
east  of  Chin-chou. 

27  May.— Battle  of  Nan  Shan.  Admiral  Togo  establishes  blockade 
of  south  end  of  Liao-tung  Peninsula. 

30  May. — Japanese  occupy  Dalny.  Stakelberg's  corps  despatched  to 
relieve  Port  Arthur,  in  touch  with  Japanese  at  W a-f ang-kou. 

7  June. — First  Army  begins  to  advance  from  Feng-huang-cheng. 
Action  at  Sai-ma-chi. 

8  June. — Japanese  occupy  Hsiu-yen. 
11  June. — Japanese  blockade  Ying-kou. 

13  June. — bth  Division  commences  landing  at  Kerr  Bay  (next  bay  east 
of  Ta-lien  Bay). 

14-15  June. — Battle  of  Te-li-ssu.  Eussians  retire  on  Kai-piug  with 
a  loss  of  7,000  men  and  16  guns. 

15  June. — Vladivostok  squadron  sinks  two  Japanese  transports, 
"  Hitachi  Maru  "  and  the  ''  Sado  Maru." 

20  June. — General  Kuropatkin  arrives  at  Kai-ping  and  inspects 
General  Stakelberg's  troops. 

21  June. — Second  Army  occupies  Hsiung-yueh-cheng,  30  miles  north 
of  Te-li-ssu. 

22  June. — Action  at  Ai-yang-cheng. 

23  June. — The  .Russian  Fleet  comes  out  of  Port  Arthur,  but  is  driven 
back  again  with  loss  by  Togo.  Kuropatkin  takes  command  of  the 
Russian  Army  in  person. 

26  June. — The  two  armies  face  to  face,  Russians  holding  the  line 
Elai-ping,  Ta-shih-chiao,  Liao-yang;  Japanese:  south  of  Kai-pmg,  Line- 
shan-kuan,  Sai-ma-chi. 

Third  Army  approaches  Port  Arthur  from  the  land  side  and  captures 
Chien  Shan. 

27  June. — First  Army  seizes  the  Mo-tieu  Ling  and  Fourth  Army 
captures  the  Fen-shui  Liug. 

3,  4,  6  July. — At  Port  Arthur  General  Stessel  attempts  to  recapture 
the  Chien  Shan  line. 
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QjuW, Marshal  Oyama,  Oommaader-in- Chief,  leaves  Tokio  for  th6 

front. 

9  July. — Second  Army  occupies  Kai-ping. 

9th  Division  begins  to  arrive  at  Dalny  from  Japan, 

13  July.— British  ss.  "  Malacca"  stopped  by  "  Peterburg  "  in  Red  Sea, 
and  taken  back  to  Suez. 

17    July. Unsuccessful   attack   by    General    Count    Keller    on   the 

Mo-tien  Ling  position. 

26-26  July. — Battle  of  Ta-shih-chiao. — Second  Army  after  failure  by 
day  drives  the  Russians  back  from  their  entrenched  positions  on  Ta-shih- 
chiao  by  a  night  attack.     Japanese  occupy  Ying-kou. 

2&-30  July. — At  Port  Arthur  the  Third  Army  capture  Ta-po  Shan— 
An-tzu  Ling  line,  and  General  Stessel  falls  back  towards  Port  Arthur. 

31   July. General   advance   of  First,    Second,    and   Fourth  Armies. 

Japanese  drive  Russians  back  all  along  the  line,  on  Yu-shu-lin-tzu,  Yang- 
tzu  Ling,  Hsi-mu-cheng,  and  Hai-cheng.  Investment  of  Port  Arthur 
begun. 

3  August, — Second  Army  occupies  Hai-cheng  and  Niu-chuang  town. 
Russians  at  Port  Arthur  driven  back  on  to  the  forts. 

8  August. — Combined  land  and  sea  attack  on  Port  Arthur  ends  in 
capture  of  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan. 

10  August. — Sortie  of  the  Port  Arthur  jBleet.  Admiral  Togo  attacks 
and  disperses  them.  Some  Russian  vessels  take  refuge  in  the  neutral 
ports  of  Shang-hai,  Chifu,  and  Kiaochou,  but  the  majority  are  driven  back 
into  Port  Arthur. 

12  August.  —  Japanese  board  and  capture  Russian  destroyer 
"  Reshitelni  "  in  Chifu  harbour. 

13  August. — Admiral  Rojestvenski  assumes  command  of  Baltic  Fleet. 

14  August.  —  Admiral  Kamimura  engages  Vladivostok  squadron 
40  miles  north-east  of  Tsu-shima  and  sinks  cruiser  "  Rurik," 

19-24  August. — First  Assault  of  Port  Arthur. 

22  August. — Port  Arthur,  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan  Forta 
captured. 

23  August. — General  Kuroki's  left  column,  the  Guard  Division, 
commences  the  movement  on  Liao-yang. 

24p  August. — Failure  of  hrst  general  attack  on  Port  Arthur. 

25  AugU8tr-4  September. — Battle  of  Liao-yang. 

26  August. — General  Japanese  advance  on  Liao-yang  begun. 

25-26  August. — Kuroki's  right  column,  the  12th  Division,  carries 
Russian  position  at  Huug-sha  -Ling,  fcjecond  and  Fourth  Armies  arrive 
at  the  An-shan-tieu  position. 

28  August. — Russians,  having  lost  all  advanced  positions,  fall  back 
upon  Jiiao-yang.  Kuroki  gains  right  bank  of  Tang  Ho  and  eflects 
juuction  with  Second  aud  Fourth  Armies. 

29-yu  August. — Japanese  attack  Liao-yang  position,  but  make  no 
material  impression  on  the  defence. 

31  August. — Second  and  Fourth  Armies  resume  their  attack  on  Liao- 
yang  position,  and  make  progress  in  the  direction  of  Hain-ii-tun  aud 
iShou-shaii-pu. 

1  September. — Russian  right  and  centre  fall  back  towards  second  line 
of  defences  round  Liau-yaug.     First  Army  captures  Mauju-yuma. 

2-3  September. — First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Armies  continue  their 
attacks  on  Liuo-yang. 

3  September .-i-Or«neral  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  Liao-yang. 
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4  September. — RuBsian  rear  guard,  after  delaying  Japanese  for  two 
days,  finally  evacuates  Liao-yang. 

The  Japanese  enter  Liao-yang  at  3  a.m. 

4-5  September. — TheRassian  army  in  retreat  fights  rearguard  actions 
with  the  Ij'irst  Army,  which  occupies  Ten-tai  coal  mines. 

7  September. — Kuropatkin  arrives  at  Mukden. 

19-20  September. — Port  Arthur  :  Capture  of  Fort  Kuropatkin  and  the 
Shui-shih-ying  redoubts. 

20  September. — Port  Arthur :  Capture  of  Namako-yama. 

21  September. — Port  Arthur  :  Japanese  obtain  a  footing  on  203  Metre 
Hill,  but  are  subsequently  obliged  to  retire. 

26  September. — General  G-rippenberg  appointed  to  command  Second 
Manchurian  Army. 

26  September. — Circum-Baikal  Railway  opened. 

29  September. — Service  in  the  Japanese  Second  Reserve  increased 
from  5  to  10  years. 

2  October. — Publication  of  Kuropatkin's  order  of  the  day,  declaring 
the  Manchurian  Army  to  be  strong  enough  to  begin  a  forward  movement. 
9-14  October.— Battle  of  the  Sha  Ho. 

9  October. — Russians  cross  Tai-tzu  Ho  and  attack  the  Japanese  First 
Army. 

bth  Division  commences  disembarkation  at  Dalny. 

10-11  October. — First  Army  attacked  at  Ming  Shan,  Shih  Shan,  and 
Ta  Ling,  near  Pen-hsi-hu. 

12,  13,  14  October. — Russians  are  gradually  driven  back  over  the 
Sha  Ho. 

15  October. — Baltic  Fleet  leaves  Liban. 

16  October. — Port  Arthur :  Japanese  capture  Hachimaki-yama  (near 
Erh-lung  Shan). 

21-22  October. — Baltic  Fleet  at  midnight  fires  on  Hull  fishing  fleet. 
26  October. — Port  Arthur:  Japanese  seize  advanced  trenches  in  front 
of  Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan. 

30  October. — Second  Assault,  on  northern  half  of  the  eastern  defences 
of  Port  Arthur. 

31  October. — Port  Arthur  :  Japanese  gain  possession  of  the  glacis 
crests  of  Brh-lung  Shan,  Sung-shu  Shan,  and  the  North  Fort  of  East 
Chi-kuan  Shan. 

5  November. — General  Lenevich  appointed  to  command  First  and 
General  Kaulbars  appointed  to  command  Third  Manchurian  Army. 

16  November. — 7th  Division  commences  arriving  at  Dalny  from  Japan. 
26  November. — Port  Arthur :  Assault  on  Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-shu 
Shan  fails. 

30  November.— Capture  of  203  Metre  Hill. 

6  December. — Port  Arthur :  Japanese  occupy  Akasaka-yama. 
18  December.— Fort  Arthur  :  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Fort  taken. 
28  December. — Port  Arthur :  Capture  of  Erh-lung  Shan. 

31  December. — Port  Arthur  :  Capture  of  Sung-shu  Shan. 


1905. 

1  January. — General  Stessel  proposes  surrender  of  Port  Arthur. 
Rojeatvenski  arrives  at  He  Sante  Mario,  otf  Madagascar. 

2  Jannary. — Port  Arthur  capitulation  agreement  signed. 
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3   January.  —  Admiral     FOlkersam     arrives     at     Paeeandava     Bay, 

Madagascar. 

5  January. — Meeting  of  Nogi  and  Stessel. 

OflBcial  report  by  General  Nogi,  reckoning  the  surrendered  garrison 
at  32,207  prisoners  and  over  15,000  sick  and  wounded. 

11-12  January.  — General  Mishchenko  makes  a  raid  to  the  south, 
attacks  old  Niu-chuaug  and  cuts  railway  line,  but  is  forced  to  retire. 

13  Januaiy. — Baltic  Fleet  at  Diego  Suarez. 

25-29  January. — Battle  of  Hei-kou-tai.  Russians  cross  the  Hun  Ho 
and  attack  Japanese  left  wing.  Heavy  fighting,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Kussians  are  forced  to  retire. 

15  February. — ^Third  Baltic  Squadron  (Admiral  Nebogatov)  leaves 
Libau. 

23  February. — Ya-lu  Army  (right  wing)  opens  the  Battle  of  Mukden. 

24  February. — First  Army  (right  centre)  begins  to  operate. 

27  February. — Fourth  Army  (centre)  begins  three  days'  bombardment 
of  the  Russian  positions. 

28  February. — Second  Army  (left  centre)  begins  to  advance. 
Ya-lu  Army  occupies  Ma-chun-tun. 

1  March. — Third  Army  (left  wing)  enters  Hsin-min-tun. 

2-6  March. — Fourth  Army  dislodges  Russians  from  outworks  south 
of  the  Sha  Ho. 

5  March.  —First  Army  forces  the  left  of  the  Russian  entrenchments  on 
the  Sha  Ho. 

6  March. — Progress  of  Second  Army  checked, 

7  March. — Kuropatkin  orders  a  retreat. 

8  March. — Third  Army  cvita  the  railway  north  of  Mukden. 

10  March. — First  Army  carries  Fu-shun  position. 
Japanese  enter  Mukden. 

16  March. — Japanese  enter  Tieh-ling. 

17  March. — ^Kuropatkin  is  relieved  of  his  command,  and  succeeded  by 
Lenevich. 

Baltic  Fleet  leaves  Nossi  Be. 

19  March. — Japanese  occupy  Kai-yuan. 

Kuropatkin  assumes  command  of  First  Russian  Arm}'  under 
Lenevich. 

21  March. — Japanese  occupy  Chang-tu  Fn. 
24  March. — Admiral  Nebogatov  at  Port  Said. 

2  April. — Japanese  driven  out  of  Hai-bsin-kou,  33  miles  N.B.  of 
Kai-yuen. 

3-4  April. — Russian  force  driven  oat  of  Tzu-lu-shu,  20  miles  north  of 
Chang-tu. 

8  April. — Baltic  Fleet  sighted  off  Singapore. 

12  April. — Russian  force  defeated  at  Erh-lo-hu  by  Japanese  advancing 
on  ilai-luug  line. 

12-14  April. — Rojestvenski  arrives  in  Kamranh  Bay. 

15  April. — Japanese  occupy  Tung-hua,  50  miles  east  of  Sheng-keng. 

22  April. — Rojostvenski  leaves  Kamranh  Bay. 

24  April. — Russian  attack  on  Chaiig-tu  and  Kai-ynen  repulsed. 
RojcHlveuski  returns  tu  Kamranh  Bay. 

26  April. — Rojestvenski  again  leaves  Kamranh  Bay. 

27  April. — Nebogatov  reported  oil"  Penang. 


1  May. — Japanese  reach  Tiao-yu-tai,  28  miles  north  of  Tong-hua, 

2  May. — Russian  Fleet  reported  at  Honkoh©  Bay. 

5  May. — Nebogatov  passes  Singapore. 

9  May. — Rojestvenski  leaves  Honkohe  Bay. 
Nebogatov  off  Cape  St.  James. 
Russians  repulsed  at  Ting-pien-mun. 

12  May. — Rojestvenski  returns  to  Honkohe  Bay. 

14  May. — The  Baltic  Fleet  leaves  Honkohe  Bay  for  the  north. 

27-28  May. — Battle  of  the   Sea  of  Japan  begins  at  about  2  p.m.  on 
27  May.     On  that  day  and  the  next  Togo  destroys  the  Baltic  Fleet. 

8  June. — President  Roosevelt  sends  identic  despatch  to  Japanese  and 
Russian  Governments  urging  them  to  negotiate  for  peace. 

8  July. — Japanese  land  on  Saghalien. 

9  August. — First  Session  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
29  August. — Pinal  Session  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
5  September. — Treaty  of  peace  signed. 


THE   RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 


(1)    The   Second   Japanese   Army. — The    Defensive 

Line  of  the  3rd  and  6th  Divisions  on  the 

Sha  Ho,  February  1905. 


Report  by  Captain  D.  S.  Robertson,  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers. 
Manchuria,  10th  February  1905. 


Plates. 

Line  of  Japanese  Armies,  January  1905  -  Sketch  1 
•Defensive  Line  of  3rd  Division         -         -         „      2  i  -.,        ,_ 
Defensive  Line  of  6th  Division    -  -         ,,31"' 

Defensive  Line  of  Second  Army       -         -         „      4 

On  the  14th  January  1905  the  first  line  of  defence  of  the 
Second  Army  extended,  as  shown  in  Sketch  ],  from  Ku-chia-tzu 
on  the  right  to  Ta-tai  on  the  left,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles. 

On  the  east  of  the  Mukden,  or  Imperial  Mandarin  Road, 
the  country  is  slightly  undulating,  with  low  hills  gradually 
rising  towards  the  east  to  join  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ta  Ling 
range.  Two  mountains  stand  out  clearly  from  this  range, 
Huang  Shan  and  Ta  Shan,  both  crowned  with  towers.  The  latter 
is,  I  believe,  General  Kuropatkin's  Head-Quarters  Observation 
Station.  Still  nearer  to  the  Japanese  line  is  Wan-pao  Shan,  called 
formerly  by  the  Russians  "  Lonely  Tree  Hill."  the  scene  of  the 
loss  of  General  Yamada's  guns  at  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho.  The 
Russians  have  since  re-named  it  Putilov  Hill. 

West  of  the  Mandarin  road  the  country  changes  to  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  Liao  Ho  plain.  In  this  plain  there  is  not  an 
atom  of  cover  to  be  had  wi1;h  the  exception  of  the  river  beds 
and  nullahs  branching  out  of  them,  the  villages  and  the  Chinese 
graveyards,  which,  consisting  of  a  few  mounds  of  earth 
surrounded  by  clumps  of  trees  and  some  stone  pillars,  are  a 
noticeable  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  cultivation  is  chiefly 
a  kind  of  tall  millet  called  kaoliang.  Its  stalks  are  used  by 
the  Chinese  for  all  kinds  of  domestic  purposes,  and  the  Japanese 
have  found  them  invaluable  in  their  defensive  works.  This 
kaoliang  when  full  grown  is  10  to  12  feet  high,  and  gives  cover 
from  view  even  for  cavalry.  The  trees  have  nearly  all  gone, 
cut  by  the  Japanese  for  fuel.  One  small  wood  of  fir  trees  at 
La-mu-tun  alone  remains,  forming  the  most  conspicuous  land- 
mark in  the  line  of  defence  of  the  Second  Army. 

The  Sha  Ho,  or  Sand  River,  crossing  the  line  of  the  Second 
Army  near  the  railway  is,  during  the  dry  season,  a  shallow  and 
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fairly  rapid  stream  about  thirty  to  forty  feet  broad,  nearly  every- 
where fordable  by  infantry,  though  owing  to  a  muddy  bottom 
and  steep  banks  it  is  only  passable  for  carts  at  the  fords,  one  or 
two  of  which  are  generally  to  be  found  at  the  villages  on  its 
banks.  Two  streams  joining  the  Sha  Ho  about  six  miles  below 
Lin-sheng-pu  form  obstacles  to  an  advance  along  the  l^Iandarin 
Road.  Bridges  appear  to  have  been  scarce  before  the  war,  but 
the  Japanese  have  now  erected  pile  bridges  at  most  of  the 
villages  on  the  river  banks.  All  the  rivers  are  at  present  frozen 
hard,  and  the  steady  stream  of  carts  at  the  fords  has  made  firm 
roads  of  frozen  mud  across  the  ice. 

Owing  to  our  visit  having  been  very  short  it  was  not  possible 
to  take  accurate  measurements  of  trenches,  &c.,  and  we  were 
not  provided  with  plans  of  the  defences,  though  we  were  allowed 
to  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  plan  of  the  defensive  works 
at  Wu-chia-wa-tzu,  showing  the  general  arrangements.  The 
following  notes  are  therefore  very  general,  and  may  require 
modifying  after  a  more  detailed  inspection,  should  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  one  when  the  troops  have  vacated  the 
trenches : — 

The  section  of  country  from  Ku-cbia-tzu*  on  the  left  of  the 
Fourth  Army  to  the  west  of  Wu-chia-wa-tzu  is  defended  by 
the  3rd  Division  under  General  Oshima.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  division  are  at  Chang-yu-tien,  with  one  brigade  (17th)  at 
Ku-chia-tzu,  and  the  other,  the  5th  Brigade,  at  Wu-chia-wa-tzu. 

The  divisional  artillery  is  in  emplacements  between  Ku-chia-tzu 
and  Wu-chia-wa-tzu,  with  an  observation  station  on  a  small  hill 
to  its  left.  A  searchlight  station  is  placed  north  of  the  village 
of  Chang-yu-tien. 

The  6th  Division  carries  on  the  defensive  line  to  Lin- 
fiheng-pu.  Divisional  head-quarters  are  in  Pa-chia-tzu,  with 
the  11th  Brigade  in  La-mu-tun  and  the  24th  Brigade  in 
Lin-sheng-pu,  but  with  its  head-quarters  in  Shu-lin-tzu.  A 
battery  of  four  howitzers  captured  from  the  Russians  is  in 
Hui-tsai-pao.  The  4th  Division  is,  I  understand,  in  Hung- 
ling-pu  and  San-chia-tzu,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  it. 

The  1st  Cavalry  Brigade  under  Major-General  Akiyama  is  in 
the  village  of  Li-ta-j en-tun,  supported  by  a  battalion  of  infantry 
detached  from  the  4th  Division. 

We  did  not  visit  the  brigade  at  Ku-chia-tzu,  but  went  by  an 
approach  trench,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  to  the  village 
of  Wu-chia-wa-tzu, t  where  Major-General  Nambo  commanding 
the  5th  Brigade  had  his  head-quarters.  The  village  was  divided 
into  two  sections  of  defence,  the  left  section  being  allotted  to 
the  6th  Regiment  and  the  right  to  the  .33rd.  Each  regiment 
had  two  battalions,  or  eight  companies,  in  the  front  line,  while 
the  remaining  battalion  of  the  regiment  was  in  reserve.     That 
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of  the  6th  Regiment  formed  a  local  reserve  immediately  behind 
the  village,  and  that  of  the  33rd  two  miles  in  rear  in  the  Head- 
Quarters  village.  The  three  battalions  of  each  regiment  relieved 
each  other  in  regular  rotation  under  regimental  arrangements, 
each  battalion  having  a  tour,  as  a  rule,  of  one  month  in  the 
trenches,  and  a  fortnight  in  reserve. 

Each  sector  of  the  parapet  was  allotted  to  one  company,  and 
notices  were  put  up  all  along  the  parapet  showing  exactly 
where  the  companies  were  located.  As  a  general  rule  they  had 
two  groups  (or  half  section,  about  thirty  men)  under  arms  as 
inlying  piquet,  the  remaining  two  and  a  half  sections  of  the 
company  being  in  shelters  in  rear  of  the  parapet.  Thus  one- 
sixth  of  the  company  was  always  under  arms.  One  sentry  per 
company  by  day  and  two  at  night,  was  the  usual  arrangement, 
though  it  varied  in  different  sections  of  the  defence. 

In  the  5th  Brigade  the  shelters  for  the  inlying  piquets  were 
cut  out  in  the  rear  face  of  the  trench,  roofed  with  a  layer  of 
kaoliang  stalks  covered  by  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  earth, 
with  the  side  which  opened  into  the  trench  made  of  several 
layers  of  this  material,  supported  by  branches.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  the  coarse  matting  of  the  country.  The  entrances 
to  the  shelters  were  protected  from  wind  by  a  section  of  the 
portable  tent  carried  by  the  men,  and  the  shelters  were  arranged 
to  hold  one  group  each,  the  rifles  of  the  group  being  stacked 
against  the  parapet  in  a  frame  made  of  wood  or  of  kaoliang 
stalks,  and  covered  by  sections  of  the  portable  tent.  These 
shelters  were  by  no  means  bombproof,  and  Major-General  Nambo 
informed  me  that  he  had  made  them  on  this  plan  purposely,  so 
that  the  inlying  piquet  occupying  them  would  find  the  parapet 
safer  than  the  shelters,  and  would  therefore  line  the  former 
whenever  a  bombardment  began. 

The  shelters  for  the  remaining  two  and  a  half  sections  of  the 
company  were  built  on  an  entirely  different  plan.  They  were 
about  ten  yards  or  so  in  the  rear  of  the  parapet,  were  larger  and 
more  comfortable  than  the  shelters  for  the  inlying  piquet,  and 
were  bombproof. 

A  line  of  shelters  belonging  to  a  company  was  usually 
divided  up  into  sections  of  about  twenty  yards  in  length  with  a 
passage  at  the  end,  each  section  being  allotted  to  one  group  of 
about  fifteen  men,  and  labelled  with  the  number  of  the  group. 
Each  group  had  its  own  passage  opening  directl}'  into  its  own 
section  of  the  parapet  where  its  rifles  were  stacked.  The 
shelters  were  very  comfortable  and  warm,  and  were  kept 
extremely  clean,  the  men  taking  off  their  boots  before  entering, 
according  to  the  universal  custom  in  Japan.  I  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  food  left  over  from  the  men's  meals,  dirt  and  rubbish 
of  all  sorts,  had  merely  been  thrown  on  to  the  ground  above  the 
shelters  and  not  taken  away,  and  I  should  think  that  these 
villages  will  be  very  unhealthy  if  still  occupied  when  the  warm 
weather  comes.     The  men's  kits  were  hung  up  out  of  the  way 
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on  pegs  driven  into  the  walls,  and  their  blankets  were  spread 
on  the  matting.  Charcoal  braziers  had  been  made  out  of  tin 
ammunition  boxes,  and  even  with  thirty  or  forty  dej^rees  of  frost 
these  shelters  were  kept  warm.  Light  was  admitted  by  the 
passages,  and  through  paper  windows  let  in  in  rear  of  the 
shelters. 

"  Dug-outs  "  for  the  officers  were  constructed  near  those  of 
the  men,  on  much  the  same  principle.  Some  of  them  had  been 
made  extremely  comfortable,  one  in  particular,  that  of  one  of  the 
battalion  commanders,  being  an  exact  imitation  of  the  interior 
of  a  Japanese  house. 

The  four  companies  in  reserve  in  the  village  had  much 
larger  quarters  than  the  "  dug-outs  "  already  described.  They 
were  situated,  as  a  rule,  just  behind  the  walls  of  houses  in  the 
rear  part  of  the  village.  The  heating  was  usually  done  on  the 
principle  of  the  kang  or  stove  bed,  seen  in  every  house  in 
Manchuria :  that  is  to  say,  the  smoke  and  heat  from  the  fire 
outside,  before  reaching  the  chimney,  passed  under  a  raised 
platform  in  the  shelter  on  which  the  men  slept,  and  thus 
warmed  the  whole  shelter.  High  chimneys  were  made  of 
Chinese  matting  covered  with  mud.  Small  paper  winrlows 
were  let  in  in  rear,  and  steps  were  cut  to  gain  admission. 
These  shelters  varied  a  good  deal  in  plan  and  size,  a  shelter 
to  hold  a  section  of  sixty  men  being  about  the  largest  T  saw. 
Cooking,  washing,  &c.,  was  done  in  the  open  behind  walls  and 
houses.  Except  during  bombardment,  the  rear  of  the  village 
was  comparatively  safe.  In  the  front  line,  however,  the  enemy 
was  so  close  that  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  the  trenches. 
Cooking  was  therefore  done  in  "  dug-outs "  cut  in  rear  of  the 
shelters,  and  water,  obtained  from  the  village  wells  and  from 
extra  wells  dug  by  the  engineers,  was  stored  in  tubs  and  large 
Chinese  jars,  near  by.  The  latrines  consisted  of  small  pits  not 
very  far  from  the  shelters,  with  communication  trenches  leading 
to  them.  In  the  rear  part  of  the  village  the  latrines  w^ere  out 
in  the  open,  screened  by  Chinese  matting. 

Ammunition  was  stored  in  boxes  in  dug-out  recesses  near 
t!)C  parapet.  I  did  not  see  any  extra  ammunition  stored  ready 
for  the  men  actually  in  the  firing  line,  as  at  La-mu-tun. 

Communication  trenches,  about  three  feet  deep,  and  the  same 
measurement  across,  were  made  to  ensure  free  movement  in  the 
defensive  line,  both  laterally  and  from  front  to  rear.  The 
earth  excavated  from  the  trench  was  piled  up  on  the  side 
nearest  the  enemy.  One  of  these  trenches,  over  one  and  a 
half  miles  long,  led  from  near  Chang-yu-tien  to  the  front  line, 
while  Ku-chia-tzu,  the  Artillery  Observation  Station,  Hou-tai, 
and  Chang-yu-tien  were  all  joined  by  them. 

The  trace  followed  roughly  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
being  bent  back  at  intervals  to  allow  of  flanking  fire  from 
rifles  and  machine  guns,  and  being  also  traced  so  as  to  form 
traverses,  as  in  the  sketch.  The  parapet  was  low  and  very 
inconspicuous.    In  some  cases  the  line  followed  the  broken  down 
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walls  of  the  village,  in  other  cases  the  trench  was  advanced  to 
thirty  or  forty  yards  in  front  of  the  village.  Bricks  were  largely 
used  in  building  the  parapet,  as  a  plentiful  supply  could  be  got 
from  the  village,  the  temple  and  the  better  class  oi  houses 
being  solidly  built.  All  outbuildings,  &c.,  which  interfered  witli 
the  held  of  fire  had  been  levelled,  and  I  saw  no  dead  ground  in 
front  of  the  parapet.  A  double  line  of  high  wire  entanglement 
(not  baroed)  and  abattis  extended  across  tlie  front  at  about 
fifty  yards  distance.  This  was  not  continuous,  as  gaps  were 
left  to  allow  of  counter-attacks,  these  gaps  being  protected  by 
one  ot  the  lines  overlapping.  The  parapet  was,  us  a  general 
rule,  revetted  with  sandbags,  kaoliang  stalks,  or  bricks,  these 
materials  being  also  used  for  making  head-cover  and  for 
loopholes.  The  bags  used  for  this  purpose  were  empty  rice 
bags,  and  filled  with  earth  they  made  an  excellent  revetment 
or  parapet.  The  parapet  was  not  shellproof,  and  I  noticed 
that  several  shells  had  passed  through  lately,  as  the  holes  had 
not  been  patched  up.  One  shell  in  fact  struck  the  parapet 
while  we  were  there  and  burst  inside.  Head-cover  was  formed 
by  sandbags,  but  I  did  not  see  any  examples  of  overhead  cover 
as  in  the  trenches  belonging  to  the  6th  Division. 

Look-out  stations  for  sentries  were  constructed  at  intervals. 
They  were  not  blinded.  There  was  an  advanced  post  of  six 
men,  under  a  non-commissioned  otiicer,  forty  yards  in  front  of 
the  parapet,  with  a  comumnication  trench  leading  up  to  it. 

in  tliis  section  of  defence  the  ground  sloped  gradually  down 
to  the  Sha  Ho,  and  then  up  again  on  the  other  side,  so  that  the 
Kus.-5ian  lines  ai  8ha-ho-pu  were  clearly  visible.  U'he  field  of 
fire  was  thus  as  good  as  could  be  wished.  A  machine  gun  was 
placed  at  each  flani?  as  well  as  at  two  places  in  the  front  line. 
The  right  fiank  was  bent  back  slightly,  and  the  trench  did  not 
appear  to  be  continued  to  the  right  to  join  the  brigade  at 
Jvu-chia-tzu,  thougli  a  trench  was  in  process  of  construction  from 
the  Artillery  Observation  iStation  to  the  village. 

A  small  hill  about  half  a  mile*  east  of  the  village  was  used  as 
an  observation  station  for  the  artillery  of  this  section  of  defence. 
From  here  the  Russians  could  be  clearly  seen  moving  about  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Sha  Ho,  and  bringing  their  horses  down  to 
water.  While  we  were  there  the  Japanese  batteries  on  the  east  of 
the  hill  fired  a  few  rounds  at  about  4,500  yards,  making  very  good 
practice,  The  Russians  from  Putilov  Hill,  however,  had  the  range 
of  the  observation  station  exactly,  their  shots  in  reply  landing- 
just  beneath  the  station,  which  being  under  cover  was  safe, 
except  from  high  angle  fire.  Colonel  Kawashima,  the  inventor 
of  the  smokeless  powder  used  in  the  army,  was  in  command 
of  the  observation  station,  and  directed  the  fire  by  megaphone. 
The  station  merely  consisted  of  a  short  and  deep  trench  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  in  which  was  placed  a  hyposcope  mounted 
on  a  tripod.     The  instrument  was  of  German  make  and  very 

*  Half  a  mile  on  Sketch  4,  but  1,900  yards  on  Sketch  2. 
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powerful,  and  it  enabled  the  officer  in  command  to  watch  the 
enemy  without  the  necessity  of  raising  his  head  above  the 
parapet.  Overhead  cover  had  not  yet  been  provided.  A 
communication  trench  was  in  course  of  construction  from  this 
hill  to  Wu-chia-wa-tzu,  and  another  led  back  to  Chang-yu-tien, 
the  Head-Quarters  village,  through  the  village  of  Hou-tai,  which 
was  in  ruins.  This  trench  was  wide  enough  to  allow  ammu- 
nition carts  for  the  batteries  to  pass.  Near  Hou-tai  a  searchlight 
station  was  being  erected,  made  of  sandbags. 

The  line  from  the  left  of  the  3rd  Division  was  carried  on  by 
the  6th  Division  as  shown  on  Sketches  3  and  4.  The  head- 
quarters, under  General  Okobu,  were  at  Pa-chia-tzu,  with  the 
24th  Brigade  in  Lin-sheng-pu  (head-quarters  in  Shu-lin-tzu), 
and  the  11th  Brigade  in  La-mu-tun.  The  divisional  artillery 
was  west  of  Sha-ho-pu  Station.  A  communication  trench  ran 
from  Shu-lin-tzu  to  Lin-sheng-pu,  and  another  from  La-mu-tun 
for  about  1,500  yards  towards  Pa-cbia-tzu.  The  ground  did  not 
slope  in  the  same  way  in  this  section  as  at  Wu-chia-wa-tzu,  and 
was  therefore  less  exposed,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  enemy 
was  very  much  closer  than  at  the  3rd  Division  defensive  line. 
At  Lin-sheng-pu,  for  example,  one  of  the  outlying  houses  is  in 
possession  of  the  E-ussians,  and  near  the  Sha  Ho  railway  bridge 
a  Japanese  sentry  is  posted  on  one  side  of  the  embankment  and 
a  Russian  sentry  on  the  other. 

The  11th  Brigade  under  General  lida  occupied  the  line  from 
the  left  of  the  5th  Brigade  at  Wu-chia-wa-tzu  to  the  railway  bridge 
over  the  Sha  Ho.*  At  La-mu-tun,  the  defensive  line  crossed  the 
river  so  as  to  include  the  fir  wood  and  the  village  on  the  right 
bank.  But  neither  Japanese  nor  Russians  are  willing  to  leave 
the  other  in  possession  of  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Sha  Ho, 
and  the  latter  have  held  on  stubbornly  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  just  west  of  the  embankment.  The  Japanese  line,  there- 
fore, recrosses  the  river  east  of  the  bridge,  where  it  is  taken  up 
by  the  24th  Brigade. 

The  defensive  line  at  La-mu-tun  consisted  of  a  parapet  enclosing 
the  village  on  the  left  or  southern  bank.  On  the  right  of  this 
parapet  a  strong  redoubt  had  been  constructed,  in  which  two 
machine  guns  had  been  mounted,  protecting  the  right  flank  and 
rear.  A  smaller  work  guarded  the  left  flank  and  rear,  and  a 
sunken  caponier  for  four  machine  guns  at  the  centre  flanked  the 
whole  line.  In  a<Jvance  of  this,  defensive  works  were  constructed 
at  the  brick  kilns  beside  the  railway  bridge,  with  an  emjdace- 
ment  for  two  machine  guns  under  construction.  The  village  and 
fir  wood  on  the  northern  bank  were  held  also  by  an  advanced 
post,  with  a  sentry  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  embankment. 

The  45th  Regiment  defended  the  right  section  of  this 
defensive  line  with  one  battalion  in  the  front  line,  and  two 
battalions  in  reserve  at  Pa-chia-tzu,  the  Head-Quarters  village, 
and  Hui-tsai-pao  in  rear  of  it.   The  left  section  was  allotted  to  the 

*  6'w  Map  47,  Sketch  3. 
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13th  Kegiment,  which  had  two  battalions  in  the  trenches  and  one 
in  local  reserve  in  rear  of  La-mu-tun  village.  The  general  internal 
company  arrangements  were  in  principle  the  same  as  with  the 
5th  Brigade  in  Wu-cliia-wa-tzu,  but  the  inlying  piquets  were 
under  cover  from  high  angle  fire.  In  each  section  of  the  parapet 
a  small  plan,  in  one  place  a  hand-sketch,  was  put  up  to  show  the 
exact  ranges  from  the  parapet  to  prominent  objects  in  front.  I 
only  saw  traverses  in  one  place  in  the  whole  defensive  line.  They 
were  built  of  bricks,  5  feet  thick,  and  about  15  yards  apart.  In 
other  parts  of  the  line  the  trace  of  the  parapet  did  away  with 
the  necessity  for  traverses. 

Overhead  cover  was  provided  in  most  of  the  trenches,  the 
parapet  being  undercut  and  supported  by  branches  of  trees  and 
kaoliang  stalks.  The  parapets,  as  well  as  banquette  steps, 
were  revetted  with  kaoliang  stalks  and  bricks,  but  it  did  not 
look  very  strong,  and  I  think  it  would  be  destroyed  by  a  few 
days  of  heavy  ram.  The  defensive  works,,  in  fact,  appear  to  have 
been  made  for  dry  weather  only,  and  for  a  Manchurian  winter, 
in  which  rain  is  unknown,  they  are  very  well  adapted. 

Obstacles  were  constructed,  as  in  Wu-chia-wa-tzu,  at  about 
fifty  yards  distance  from  the  parapet.  They  consisted  of  abattis 
and  high  wire  entanglement,  as  well  as  an  entanglement  of 
branches  rather  resembling  chevaux-de-frise.  Wire  entangle- 
ment only  was  used  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  had  been  put 
up  before  the  frost  came,  and  was  now  frozen  hard  into  the  ice. 

The  sunken  caponier  for  machine  guns  was  a  very  solidly 
built  work  of  bricks,  with  a  roof  of  iron  rails,  covered  with 
sleepers  and  completely  bombproof,  except  against  siege  guns. 
The  loopholes  were  blinded  with  iron  plates.  Near  the  railway 
bridge  was  a  brick  kiln,  and  a  quantity  of  railway  plant  had 
been  stored  there  by  the  Russians.  In  addition  to  this  a  small 
branch  railway  ran  from  the  bridge  to  the  Mukden  road,  so  that 
there  was  abundant  material  at  hand  for  constructing  defences. 
One  use  I  saw  these  rails  put  to  was  the  construction  of  a  bullet- 
proof look-out  in  a  tree.  The  original  look-out  had  merely 
consisted  of  a  small  platform  on  the  tree,  with  a  ladder  leading 
to  it,  but  advantage  was  being  taken  of  a  foggy  day  to  make 
both  platform  and  ladder  bulletproof.  The  work  had  only  just 
been  begun,  so  we  did  not  see  the  mode  of  construction. 

The  spare  ammunition  for  men  in  the  front  line  at  La-mu- 
tun  was  kept  in  small  recesses  cut  out  every  few  yards  in 
the  parapet.  Each  recess  contained  a  box  already  opened. 
The  men  firing  had  thus  an  extra  supply  at  hand,  without  having 
to  be  specially  reinforced.  In  addition  to  this,  ammunition 
"  dug-outs,"  as  in  the  other  sections  of  defence,  were  constructed 
in  rear  of  the  firing  line. 

General  Koidzume,  commanding  the  24th  Brigade,  had  his 
head-quarters  in  a  house  in  the  village  of  Shu-lin-tzu.*  One 
regiment,  the  23rd,  occupied  the  village  of  Lin-sheng-pu,  on  the 

*  See  Map  47,  Sketch  3. 
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right  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  48th  Regiment  continued  the 
line  through  the  village  on  the  left  bank  to  the  line  of  the 
11th  Brigade  at  the  railway  bridge.  The  approach  trench 
began  at  Shu-lin-tzu  and  led  up  to  Lin-sheng-pu  village,  a 
distance  of  about  one  mile. 

The  mass  of  shapeless  ruins,  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  the 
village  of  Lin-sheng-pu,  gives  an  impression  of  complete  desola- 
tion, as  wedged  in  close  to  the  enemy's  line  it  has  been  battered 
out  of  all  recognition.  The  only  building  left  standing  is  the 
village  temple,  one  wall  of  which  has  been  destroyed,  disclosing 
a  row  of  hideous  life-size  Chinese  gods.  The  village  is  honey- 
combed with  trenches  leading  almost  up  to  the  Kussian  lines. 
One  part  of  the  village,  in  fact,  standing  about  eighty  yards  away 
from  the  north-western  end,  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
and  from  the  Japanese  sentry  post  we  could  see  the  Russian 
loopholes  eightv  yards  ofi*  with  the  greatest  clearness.  At  that 
distance  they  made  a  perfect  target,  but  apparently  by  mutual 
consent  few  shots  were  being  exchanged.  Square  boards, 
backed  with  iron  |-inch  thick,  with  two  small  square  holes  cut 
in  them,  were  used  by  the  Japanese  as  eyeholes  for  the  sentries 
in  the  look-out  posts,  though  in  some  cases  circular  Chinese 
millstones  were  used.  These  stones,  about  six  inches  thick,  with 
a  hole  of  three  inches  diameter  in  the  centre,  resembled  the  regula- 
tion target  of  the  rifle  range  closely  enough  to  make  a  tempting 
mark  at  that  range  for  a  Russian  ritlenian,  and  the  coating  of 
lead  on  the  inside  of  the  eyeholes  testified  to  the  scoring  of 
many  a  bull's-eye.  Looking  through  one  of  those  one  could  see 
first  the  Japanese  entanglements^  then,  not  many  yards  further 
on,  the  Russian  entanglements,  and  at  a  short  distance  still 
further  on,  the  Russian  loopholes.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  men 
of  both  sides  were  still  lying  on  the  ground  between  the  lines, 
neitlier  side  having  been  able  to  bring  them  in. 

There  was  little  in  the  defensive  works  to  call  for  special 
remark  after  seeing  the  works  of  the  other  brigades.  The  general 
arrangements  and  types  of  works  were  very  similar.  What 
struck  me  most  of  all  in  Lin-sheng-pu  was  the  extraordinary 
proximity  of  the  two  forces  facing  each  other  for  months,  at  a 
distance  varying  from  eighty  yards  to  rive  hundred,  and  except 
for  occasional  attacks  on  both  sides,  the  comparative  absence  of 
firing.  One  point  I  noticed  in  Lin-sheng-pu  w^as  the  blinding  of 
the  loopholes.  In  La-mu-tun  this  was  not  generally  done,  and  I 
saw  no  cases  of  it  at  all  in  Wu-chia-wa-tzu.  In  the  latter  village 
too  the  men  moved  about  pretty  freely  in  the  rear  part  of  the 
village,  but  in  Lin-sheng-pu  no  one  seemed  to  leave  tlie  trenches. 
This  latter  village,  it  is  true,  was  within  clo.se  rifle  range  of  the 
Russians,  but  the  rear  portion  of  Wu-chia-wa-tzu  was  within  one 
thousand  two  hundred  yards,  and  yet  the  men  went  about  as  if 
no  Russians  were  within  three  miles.  It  looked  as  if  either  the 
Russians  only  used  their  rifles  at  decisive  ranges,  or  else  the 
Japanese  did    not  believe  in  the  accuiacy  of  the  Russian  fire 
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beyond  these  ranges.  I  noticed  this  also  when  visiting  Li-ta-jen- 
tun,  where  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade  was  stationed.  The  Russians 
were  in  occupation  of"  Fu-chia-ehuang,  about  one  thousand  yards 
off,  where  we  could  see  them  walking  about  quite  regardless  of 
cover.  The  commander  of  tlie  battalion  of  infantry  quai-tered  in 
Li-ta-jen-tun  took  us  across  the  open  to  inspect  the  woiks,  though 
there  was  a  communication  trench  beside  us,  a  thing  lie  would 
not  have  done  if  he  had  thought  there  was  the  slightest  risk 
from  Kussian  ride  lire.  The  reason  may,  of  course,  be,  not  that 
long-range  iiring  is  never  employed,  but  that  both  sides  have 
found  it  better  not  to  keep  up  irritatiag  fire  when  no  attack  is 
in  progress. 

There  was  no  place  in  the  whole  defensive  line  where  a 
successful  attack  by  the  Russians  looked  practicable,  unless  the 
works  were  lirst  destroyed  by  heavy  artillery.  A  fruntal  attack 
across  the  open  on  any  of  these  villages  in  face  of  ihe  steady 
tire  of  the  Japanese  iniantry,  and  both  direct  and  Hanking  tire 
of  numerous  machine  guns,  with  rows  of  abattis  and  wire 
entanglements  to  cross,  "svould  entail  enormous  losses,  and  1  do 
not  think  it  could  succeed.  I  did  not  visit  the  villages  on  the 
right  or  left  flanks,  so  am  unable  to  say  how  well  these  flanks 
are  defended. 

The  parapets  of  the  defensive  line  were  low  and  well  con- 
cealed, and  the  trace  allowed  of  a  strong  held  of  lire  both  to 
the  front  and  to  the  flanks.  I  here  were  no  strong  salients 
except  the  western  side  ot  Lin-sheng-pu,  which  was  rather  wedged 
into  the  Kussian  lines.  The  defensive  works  on  the  right  bank 
01  the  Sha  Ho  at  La-mu-tun  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  salient, 
though  really  an  advanced  post,  to  the  main  line  of  defence  on 
the  leit  bank,  i  believe  that  both  these  places  are  frequently 
attacked  by  the  Russians,  and  I  think  the  former  place  is 
probably  the  weakest  point  in  the  line. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  men  per  yard 
without  knowing  the  eflective  strength  ot  the  units  and  the 
extent  of  the  Hue,  but  taking  the  actual  defensive  line  occupied 
by  each  brigade,  exclusive  of  tiie  trenches  joining  the  viflages, 
at  about  one  mile,  and  the  battalion  at  eight  hundred  men.  the 
proportion  works  out  at  Ave  battailous  per  mile,  or  over  two 
men  per  yard,  exclusive  of  the  general  reserve. 

The  communication  trenches  were  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  defensive  line,  and  no  trouble  seems  to  have  been  too  much 
to  take  to  make  them  as  perfect  as  possible.  Not  only  was 
free  movement  in  every  direction  possible  in  the  defensive  line, 
but  reliefs  could  be  brougiit  up  in  safety  from  villages  more 
than  a  mile  in  rear.  I  calculated  that,  exclusive  of  communi- 
cation trenches  actually  m  the  defensive  line,  over  Ave  miles  of 
trenches  for  bringing  up  reserves  had  been  cut  in  the  sections 
of  defence  of  the  8id  and  6th  JJivisions. 

The  villages  had  been  mapped  out  in  sections  for  defence  in 
a  most  methodical   manner,     iiiverything  appears  to  have  been 
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carefully  thought  out  and  provided.  For  example,  the  shelters, 
officers'  quarters,  brigade  and  regimental  orderly  rooms,  ammu- 
nition stores,  water  supply,  hospital  arrangements,  &c.,  were  all 
carefully  labelled  with  the  number  of  unit,  &c.,  to  which  they 
belonged.  Each  section  of  the  parapet  was  similarly  labelled 
with,  the  number  of  the  section  occupying  it.  Fresh  troops 
coming  up  in  reHef,  reinforcements,  &c.,  would  thus  be  able  to 
find  their  way  about  at  once  without  confusion. 

The  arranofements  for  the  men's  comfort  durincf  the  Man- 
churian  winter  were  most  admirable.  The  articles  of  winter 
clothing  provided  were  as  perfect  as  possible  both  in  shape  and 
material,  and  most  complete,  and  in  addition  to  this  clothing, 
extra  articles  were  issued,  such  as  straw  boots  imported  from 
Japan,  and  Chinese  sandals,  as  well  as  flannel  coverings  for  the 
rifles.  Except  when  a  north  wind  is  blowing  the  climate  of 
Manchuria  is  delightful  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  men 
do  not  seem  to  feel  the  cold,  going  about  very  often  without 
overcoats.  At  night,  however,  the  temperature  very  often  goes 
down  to  30  or  40  degrees  of  frost,  and  if  careful  arrangements 
were  not  made  for  the  men's  comfort  a  good  deal  of  sickness 
would,  I  should  think,  be  certain  to  occur.  But  the  men  looked 
as  healthy  as  possible,  and  all  the  shelters  I  went  into  were  well 
warmed  and  comfortable.  The  men  looked  contented,  and  did 
not  seem  to  find  life  in  the  trenches  disagreeable. 

The  trenches  and  "dug-outs"  as  at  present  constructed  would, 
I  think,  be  quite  untenable  in  wet  weather.  The  soil  is  very 
loamy  and  very  friable,  soon  crumbling  down  with  rain  and 
turning  into  a  very  sticky  form  of  mud.  The  "  dug-outs  "  would 
be  difficult  to  drain.  While  we  were  visiting  the  trenches  the 
men  were  busily  engaged  in  replacing  the  kaoliang  revetments 
by  sandbags,  but  whether  this  was  in  anticipation  of  the  trenches 
being  occupied  when  the  rains  come,  or  merely  to  strengthen 
the  parapet,  I  am  unable  to  tell. 
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(1)  Remarks  by  Colonel  J.  W.  G.  Tulloch. 

Every  military  critic  of  the  Japanese  Army  will  concur  in 
the  comments  passed  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Haldane  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  this  note  on  the  magnetic  influence  of  bullets,  not 
only  on  Japanese  generals,  but  also  on  the  individual  infantry 
soldier,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  better  examples  than 
those  given  by  him  :  in  the  first  case,  in  the  tactics  of  the  battle 
of  Hei-kou-tai,  which  disclose  the  greatest  strength  of  their 
forces  as  being  massed  against  the  village  of  that  name,  and  in 
the  second,  in  the  action  of  the  company  commanders  of  the 
4)  1st  and  42nd  Regiments  in  reinforcing  their  first  line  at 
1,200  yards  from  the  enemy,  because  it  came  under  fire,  and  not 
on  account  of  its  suffering  heavy  losses. 

With  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai' a  different  system  of  infantry 
formations  has  been  introduced  auioncj  the  units  of  its  western 
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divisions.  Hitherto  they  have  extended  to  one  or  two  paces 
only,  and  have  trusted  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  make 
their  rushes  to  escape  from  serious  losses.  In  this  way  they 
were  so  far  successful  that  I  personally  formed  the  opinion  that 
alter  all  an  attack  could  be  launclied  without  preliminary  wide 
extensions.  The  Japanese  have,  however,  found  that  this  was 
\A'rong,  but  they  have  still  to  learn  that  they  defeat  the  object 
of  extended  lines  if  they  reinforce  them  at  medium  ranges 
merely  because  they  come  under  infantry  hre,  aud  not  because 
the  first  line  is  losing  heavily. 

A  combination  of  tiie  rapidity  with  which  they  make  their 
rushes  with  a  self-restraint  which  prevents  premature  rein- 
forcing will,  I  venture  to  state,  make  them  more"  formidable 
in  the  future  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  past.  Such 
restraint,  however,  is  contrary  to  their  national  character  and 
will  be  difiicult  for  them  to  attain. 

I  fully  concur  in  all  Lieut.-Colonel  JEJaldane  has  said  regarding 
the  inefficiency  ot  indirect  laying  against  advancing  infantry. 
The  Russians  have  rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme  since  'J.'e-li-ssu, 
and,  from  advertising  their  guu  positions  on  the  summits  of 
rising  ground,  have  taken  to  placing  their  artillery  in  such 
positions  that  it  cannot  be  employed  with  full  edect.  This  is 
very  noticeable  where  attacks  have  been  made  over  very  level 
ground,  where,  as  Lieut.-Colonel  Haldane  states,  the  Japanese 
infantry  have  been  able  to  get  up  to  close  quarters  with  but 
small  losses. 

This  war  has  so  far  undoubtedly  proved  that  determined 
assaulting  infantry  will  eventually  have  to  use  the  bayonet 
against  SLubboin  defenders  before  they  can  gain  their  objective ; 
it  has  also  proved  that,  when  opposing  forces  are  in  close  contact, 
night  attacks  are  feasible,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  when 
carried  out  with  determination,  successful.  The.-5e  facts,  I  submit, 
make  the  questions  of  re-adopting  swords  ibr  officers,  and  of 
retaining  as  long  a  combined  ritie  and  bayonet  as  are  possessed 
by  our  possible  enemies,  woithy  of  consideration.  The  Japanese 
successes  with  tlie  bayonet  are  due  to  personal  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  infantry  soldier,  a  quality  which  is  not  to  be  found 
developed  to  nearly  so  high  a  degree  in  any  European  army, 
including  our  own. 

I  understand  that  the  issue  to  the  United  States  Army  of  the 
stiletto  bayonet  has  been  stopped  on  account  of  the  experience 
gained  in  the  present  war. 

(2)  Report  by  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  L.  Haldane,  B.IS.O. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  report  upon  the  operations  of 
the  Second  Japanese  Army  from  20Lh  October  19U4  to  the  2yth 
January  1905,  a  period  which  embraces  General  Alishchenko's 
attack  against  tlie  Japanese  line  of  communication  and  the  battle 
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of  Hei-kou-tai.  Although  these  two  occurrences  do  not  properly 
form  a  part  of  the  operations  of  the  Second  Army,  it  has  been 
decided  to  include  them  under  that  heading  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

The  Second  Army,  up  to  the  battle  of  Mukden,  has  always 
held  the  post  of  left  wing  of  the  Manchurian  Field  Force,  anrj  the 
cavalry  on  that  flank  has  been  largely  drawn  from  the  mounted 
troops  of  its  divisions.  General  Mishchenko's  raid  was  made 
round  the  extreme  left,  and  a  fortnight  later  an  attack  in  force 
was  directed  against  that  flank,  and  although  this  attack  did 
not  involve  the  Second  Army  to  any  great  extent,  the  garrisons 
of  certain  villages,  in  which  were  portions  of  its  troops,  played 
an  important  part  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  right  flank 
of  the  troops  heavily  engaged  to  the  south. 

In  the  report  now  forwarrled  there  are  a  few  points  which 
seem  to  deserve  attention*  : 

(1)  A  raid,  to  be  successful,  must  be  carried  out  with  secrecy, 
celerity,  and  resolution,  and,  for  the  second  of  these  objects, 
cavalry  alone  or  cavalry  with  horse  artillery,  is  essential,  yet, 
in  the  attack  on  the  Japanese  line  of  communication.  General 
Mishchenko  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  infantry 
regiment,  and  its  presence  probably  accounts  for  the  slow  rate 
of  march  which  characterizes  the  movement  from  Mukden  to 
Ying-kou.  Leaving  the  former  place,  on  or  about  the  8th  Januarj-, 
he  appeared  upon  the  railway  line  between  Ta-shih-chiao  and 
Niu-chia-tun  (i.e.,  not  the  main  line)  on  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
some  four  days  later,  having  in  that  time  covered  a  distance  of 
between  80  and  100  miles.  That  he  depended  upon  Ins  enterprise 
remaining  secret  till  he  arrived  as  far  south  as  the  point  where 
the  Hun  and  Liao  Rivers  meet,  was  presumably  the  case,  other- 
wise it  seems  unlikely  that,  after  accomplishing  some  60  miles 
from  the  starting  point,  he  should  have  wasted  precious  time  by 
halting  at  Niu-chuang.  An  unpardonable  error  there  occurred 
in  allowing  a  single  man  of  the  small  garrison  to  escape  and 
spread  the  tale  of  his  coming.  As  that  garrison  was  composed 
of  infantry,  there  should  have  been  no  difficulty  in  surrounding 
and  capturing  it.  The  raiders  were  accompanied  by  a  flock  of 
sheep  as  well  as  a  herd  of  cattle,  for  the  Japanese  took  eightj^^  of 
the  former  and  one  hundred  and  ten  of  the  latter  at  San- 
chia-kou  on  the  14th,  and,  althouo^h  the  reofion  througrh  which 
the  intruders  travelled  is  not  capable  of  feeding  a  force  of 
their  numbers,  it  seems  inexcusable  that  so  immobile  a  method 
of  supply  should  have  been  used.  Possibly,  however,  the 
infantry  came  up  to  San-chia-kou  with  the  live  stock,  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  mounted  troops ;  but  if  this  be  so,  the 
leisurely  advance  of  the  latter  is  all  the  more  reprehensible. 

The  raid  was  well  planned  as  regards  its  object  and  direction, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  its  execution,  which  was  faulty 
in  several  respects  and  did  not  rise  above  the  commonplace. 

*  See  Map  48. 
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(2)  The  only  point  in  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai  where  success 
in  the  attack  attended  the  Japanese  arms  was  that  opposite  the 
5th  Division.  Its  captui-e  of  Liu-tiao-kou  and  Chao-to-tzu*  on 
the  28th — points  not  far  removed  from  the  Russian  line  of 
retrea,t — probably  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  commander  on 
the  northern  side  to  withdraw  from  Hei-kou-tai  that  night,  and 
had  the  troops  of  the  2nd  Division — or  a  part  of  them — been 
sent  in  the  direction  of  the  5th  Division,  pressure  on  the  Japanese 
left  might  have  been  more  quickly  lessened.  As  it  was,  the  eight 
battalions  of  the  2nd  Di\'ision  were  despatched  to  the  left,  where, 
though  they  outnumbered  the  enemy,  their  presence  did  not  help 
to  win  the  battle. 

The  decisive  point  was,  I  venture  to  think,  not  Hei-kou-tai, 
ao-ainst  which  the  Japanese  should  have  directed  only  a  vigorous 
containing  attack,  but  the  ground  between  that  place  and  the 
Second  Army,  where  with  a  little  assistance  the  5ih  Division 
might  have  broken  through  early  on  the  28th.  Again,  in  this 
battle  we  see  the  effect  which  a  strongly  held  position  exercises 
on  the  Japanese,  and  their  uncontrollable  desire  to  capture  it, 
instead  of  seeking  a  weak  and  vulnerable  spot,  where  greater 
results  are  gained  with  smaller  effort.  Strongl}^  held  places  are 
rarely  the  decisive  point,  where  superiority  can  alone  win  a 
great  victory,  yet  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  most  of  the  battles 
fouorht  by  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria  this  principle  has  been 
icrnored,  and  its  neglect  is  to  a  great  degree  responsible  for  the 
comparatively  barren  nature  of  the  results. 

(3)  When  adequately  supported  by  artillery  the  Japanese 
infantry  is,  if  not  uniformly  at  least  frequently,  successful  in 
making  local  frontal  attacks — as  distinct  from  general  attacks, 
in  which  the  employment  of  large  forces  is  involved  and  of  which 
turning  movements  necessarily  form  a  part.  These  attacks,  in 
which  the  men  are  moderately  extended — more  so  than  in  the 
earlier  battles  of  the  Second  Army— are  carried  out  by  rapid 
rushes,  and  whether  it  be  that  the  Russian  infantry  soldier  is 
not  a  first-rate  shot  or  that  the  moral  effect  of  artillery  and  a 
quick  onset  of  infantry  shakes  his  nerves,  the  object  is  attained 
without  enormous  loss.  One  cause  of  success  is,  however,  probably 
due  to  the  use  of  indirect  tire  by  the  Russian  artillery  since  the 
battle  of  Te-li-ssu — where  their  guns,  greatly  exposed,  suffered 
severely — a  method  which  is  ill-suited  for  checking  rapidly 
advancing  infantry. 

The  attack  of  the  six  battalions  of  the  5th  Division  on 
Liu-tiao-kou  and  Chao-to-tzu*  on  the  27th- 28th  January  ex- 
emplifies the  preceding  remarks  regarding  frontal  attacks,  and 
a  reference  to  the  casualty  table  (see  Appendix  2)  bears  out 
the  statement  that  the  losses  are  not  necessarily  excessive. 
In  the  case  of  the  8th  Division,  however,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
its  success,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  was  in  inverse  proportion 


•  Botb  south  of  Chang-tnTi  (Map  50), 
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to  its  casualties,  which  were  very  great.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  lack  of  superiority  in  artillery,  and  probably  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  division  fought  on  the  lines  on  which  it  had  been 
trained  in  peace  time.  The  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai  was  the  first 
time  it  was  engaged  as  a  whole  in  Manchuria,  and,  from  the 
remarks  of  a  staff  officer  of  that  division*  and  the  map  of  the 
fieldt  it  seems  that  its  line  was  less  extended  than  that  of 
the  5th  Division,  and  thus  its  losses  were  proportionately  greater. 
The  Japanese  on  the  left  of  the  Manchurian  Field  Force 
have  at  length  learnt  the  advantage  of  opening  out  their 
infantry  in  the  attack,  to  a  reasonable  extent  (five  to  six  paces 
as  a  maximum),  but  they  are  still  inclined,  when  the  enemy 
opens  infantry  fire,  to  thicken  the  front  line  by  throwing  in 
reinforcements  too  soon,  instead  of  advancing  to  from  600  to 
900  yards  and  then  filling  up  the  spaces.  The  thickening 
of  the  line  too  early  in  the  attack  of  the  5th  Division  {see 
Appendix  3)  led  to  losses  which  might  have  been  minimized 
had  the  supports  been  held  back  for  a  short  time  longer,  and 
the  firing  line — which  had  at  that  time  suffered  few  casualties — 
been  permitted  to  continue  its  advance  as  originally  extended. 

(4)  The  fights  for  localities,  wliich  have  been  a  feature 
of  the  battles  in  Manchuria,  clearly  point  to  the  necessity  of 
making  men  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet.  Of  late  years 
I  am  told  that  this  matter  has  been  somewhat  overlooked  by 
the  Japanese,  but  it  is  now  held  that  bayonet  fighting  must  be 
regarded  in  future  as  an  important  part  of  an  infantry  soldier's 
training.  During  the  winter  months  of  1904-5  company 
officers  might  frequently  be  seen,  near  the  village  in  which 
the  British  attaches  with  the  Second  Army  were,  practising 
their  men  in  this  exercise — with  the  naked  weapon — and 
making  them  charge  an  imaginary  Russian  over  a  mound  or 
trench,  if  one  were  available.  The  Japanese  infantry  officers 
are  themselves  armed  with  a  sword — I  have  not  seen  one  with 
a  revolver — are  generally  experts  in  its  use,  and  are  rarely 
to  be  seen  without  it.  In  the  British  Army,  which  has 
discarded  the  sword  in  favour  of  the  rifle  for  its  officers  when 
on  service,  it  would  seem  a  matter  for  consideration  whether, 
from  the  experience  gained  in  the  present  war,  the  rifle  should 
not  be  replaced  by  the  sword,  or,  if  the  former  continues  to  be 
carried,  whether  a  bayonet  should  not  be  added  to  the  officer's 
equipment,  already  cumbrous  enough. 

That  the  Japanese  officers  are  less  easy  to  distinguish  from 
their  men  than  are  our  own  must  be  admitted,  but  the  carry- 
ing of  a  sword  has  not,  I  believe,  led  to  a  high  percentage 
of  casualties  among  them,  while  the  arming  of  officers  with 
a  rifle  not  only  deprives  them  of  the  time-honoured  emblem 
of  their  office,  but  frequentlj^  leads  to  their  firing  on  the  enem}- 
instead  of  devoting  all  their  attention  to  their  men.     I  have  no 


*  Se9  footnote,  page  34.  t  See  Map  6'2. 
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detail  of  casualties  for  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai,  but  for  the 
battle  of  Mukden  I  may  adduce  the  following  in  support  of 
•what  has  been  said  : — 

Killed  and  wounded. 

Officers  -  -  -  -       37  per  cent. 

;N on-commissioned  officers  and  men         -        32        „ 
Proportion  of  officers  killed  and  wounded 
to  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
killed  and  wounded  -  -  1  in  32. 

The  above  are  calculated  on  the  known  strength  of  the 
Second  Array  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and,  as  a  portion 
was  engaged  in  fighting  of  a  most  desperate  character  in  which 
personal  combats  took  place,  it  cannot  be  said  that,  armed  with 
the  sword,  their  losses  were  excessive. 

(5)  Hand-grenades  were,  I  think,  used  in  the  field  for  the 
first  time  during  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai,  though  they  were 
constantly  employed  at  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  The  difficulty 
of  preventing  a  determined  enemy  from  approaching  close  to 
the  walls  of  a  village  at  night  and  there  massing  for  assault 
has  led  to  their  employment,  and  in  one  instance  at  Ya-pa-tai 
it  is  claimed  that  they  were  responsible  for  causing  the  Russians 
to  retire.  Such  a  destructive  form  of  missile — the  Russian 
form  especially  being  easy  of  carriage — might  be  of  service 
not  only  in  a  war  with  a  civilized  people,  but  particularly 
against  a  savage  foe.  For  instance,  had  our  troops  possessed 
a  few  at  the  disastrous  action  of  Gumburru  in  Somaliland — in 
which  campaign,  unfortunately,  soft-nosed  bullets  were  not  issued 
— their  appalling  eflfect  would  probably  have  prevented  the 
enemy  from  closing  with  and  annihilating  our  men.  Information 
regarding  their  nature  and  use  in  the  present  war  is  being 
collected,  and  a  specimen  of  a  Russian  one  has  been  secured. 

(6)  It  will  be  noted  in  the  map  showing  the  situation 
on  the  27th  at  Hei-kou-tai*  thnt  the  general  officer  com- 
manding the  8 til  Division  brought  a  portion  of  the  baggage  of 
the  division  close  to  the  front — so  close  that  many  horses  were 
disabled.  Although  on  the  map  this  baggage  is  sliown  as 
"  light  baggage."  there  were  with  it  certain  comforts  for  the 
troops,  probably  blankets  and  food.  General  Tatsumi,  I  am 
told,  maintains  that  the  losses  to  animals  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  advantages  which  accrued  to  the  men 
by  its  proximity  in  the  cold  weather  which  prevailed. 

Under  this  heading  might  come  the  question  of  frost-bite, 
regarding  which  some  information  has  been  obtained,  but 
Lieut.-Colonel  Macpherson,  R.A.M.C.,  is  dealing  in  detail  with 
that  subject,  which  lies  more  in  his  province  than  in  mine  f 

•  Se'  Map  :.2. 

t  Lieat. -Colonel  MacpheiHon's  Reports  will  be  found  in  The  Busso- 
Jnpaneae  War,  Reports  from  British  O^ers  attached  to  th4  Japanese  Forcee 
in  the  FiclS,  MedimJ  Volume. 
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Narrative. 

The  commander  of  the  Japanese  Armies  in  North  Manchuria 
had  now  arrived  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Mukden, 
where  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  severe  and  protracted  battle 
of  the  Sha  Ho,  together  with  the  lack  of  numbers  adequate  to 
maintain  the  struggle  against  an  enemy  firmly  settled  in  defen- 
sive works  pi'epared  in  advance  for  liis  reception,  compelled  him 
to  halt  and  await  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur.  His  original  intention 
had  been  to  force  General  Kuropatkin  north  of  the  Manchu  capital, 
but  the  strength  of  the  Russian  position  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  Siberian  railway  in  bringing  up  reinforcements  called  for 
a  considerable  adtlition  to  the  assailants'  force  before  a  plan  of 
such  mao-nitude  could  be  carried  out,  and,  until  the  arrival  of 
General  Nogi's  besieging  army,  the  requisite  troops  would  not 
be  forthcoming.  Had  it  been  possible  to  occupy  Mukden  and  the 
country  lying  north  of  it  as  far  as  Tieh-ling,  the  Russians  would 
have  lost  an  area  from  which  a  great  part  of  their  supplies  was 
gathered,  and  been  deprived  of  that  valuable  military  artery 
the  Hsin-min-tun  railway  ;  but  to  have  done  so  was,  for  the 
moment,  out  of  the  question,  and  as  winter  was  at  hand,  in 
which  season  prolonged  operations  in  Manchuria  are  imprac- 
ticable, no  course  remained  but  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude 
and  prepare  for  the  campaign  wldch  must  open  with  the 
approach  of  spring.  The  losses  which  the  Russians  had  sus- 
tained drove  them  to  adopt  a  course  which,  if  not  actuated  by 
similar  motives,  was  practically  analogous  to  that  forced  by 
circumstances  upon  the  Japanese  ;  and  thus  came  to  be  witnessed 
the  extraoi  dinary  spectacle  of  two  hostile  armies,  numbering 
in  all  a  little  less  than  half  a  million  men,  both  directly 
covering  their  communications,  and  both  stretching  many  miles 
to  the  east  and  west,  divided  by  no  obstacles  of  great  natural 
strength,  though  hedged  in  behind  the  artificial  ones  of  earth 
and  wire,  facing  each  other  for  several  months  at  a  distance,  in 
places,  amounting  only  to  some  scores  of  yards. 

No  sooner  had  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho  terminated  than  the 
Japanese  began  their  preparations  for  the  winter  housing  and 
security  of  their  troops,  and  of  the  long  front  which  the  First, 
Fourth,  and  Second  Armies  held,  the  portion  allotted  to  the 
latter  army  was  as  follows  : — * 

3rcZ  Division. — Starting  at  the  village  of  Ku-chia-tzuf  the 
line  ran  westward  over  the  northern  slopes  of  the  little  hill 
of  Kachi-yaraa,|  and  thence  to  the  village  of  Wu-chia-wa-tzu, 
which  stands  astride  the  Mukden  highway.      This  section  was 

*  See  Map.  50. 

t  This  name  is  applied  to  numerous  villages  in  the  sphere  of  operations. 
The  one  referred  to  here  is  about  four  miles  east  of  Sha  Ho  railway 
station. — A.  H. 

X  Or,  Hill  of  Victory,  so  called  because  24  guns  were  captured  by  the 
ard  Division  on  14th  October  1904.— A.  H. 
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guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  3rd  Division,  the  1 7th  Brigade 
on  the  right  at  Ku-chia-tzu,  and  the  5th  Brigade  on  the  left 
at  Wu-chia-wa-tzu,  while  in  rear  Lieut. -General  Oshima,  the 
divisional  commander,  had  his  head-quarters  at  Chang-yu-tien, 
north  of  which  village  was  a  searchlight  station. 

6th  Division. — From  the  Mukden  highway  the  line  gradually 
trended  north-westward  till  it  struck  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sha  Ho,  a  little  to  the  east  of  La-mu-tun,  opposite  which 
village,  on  the  northern  bank,  was  a  little  hamlet  in  a  clump 
of  trees.  Passing  through  La-mu-tun,  and  still  keeping  to  the 
left  bank,  the  line  traversed  the  southern  branch  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  immediately  south  of  the  girder  bridge 
spanning  the  river,  and  continued  westward  till  it  crossed  the 
stream  at  the  sharp  bend  opposite  Lin-sheng-pu.  At  La-mu- 
tun  were  the  11th  Brigade  and  its  head-quarters,  and  at 
Lin-sheng-pu  the  24th  Brigade  with  head-quarters  at  Shu- 
lin-tzu.  Both  of  these  brigades  formed  part  of  the  6th  Division, 
whose  commander,  Lieut.-General  Okobu;  occupied  the  village 
of  Pa-chia-tzu,  east  of  the  railway  line. 

4^^  Division. — At  Lin-sheng-pu*  the  line  took  a  bend 
towards  the  south-west  till  it  skirted  San-chia-tzu,  whence 
it  ran  due  west  to  Ma-chia-wei.  There  another  bend  carried 
it  to  Wan-chia-yuan-tzu,  from  whicli  village  it  turned  again 
to  the  south-west,  maintaining  that  direction  till  Li-ta-j en- 
tun  was  reached.  On  the  left  of  the  24th  Brigade,  holdinor 
the  line  through  San-chia-tzu  and  Chang-liang-pu,  and  a  little 
further  westward  was  the  7th  Brigade  of  the  4th  Division. 
Thence  the  19th  Brigade  of  the  same  division  stretched  through 
Ma-chia-wei,  Pao-tzu-yen,  and  Hsiao  Huang-ti  to  the  south- 
west of  Wan-chia-yuan-tzu.  This  last  brigade,  besides  holding 
Ta-tai  with  a  detachment,  had  a  body  of  troops  in  reserve  at 
Hung-ling-pu,  where  were  also  brigade  and  divisional  head- 
quarters. 

Such  was  the  general  line  held  by  the  Second  Army,  subject 
from  time  to  time  to  inconsiderable  variations,  when  one  portion 
was  slightly  advanced  or  another  retired,  according  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  demanded. 

1st  Cavalry  Brigade. — On  the  left  of  the  Second  Army  was 
Mojor-General  Akiyama's  cavalry  brigade,  still  supported  by 
two  battalions  of  the  4th  Division  and  augmented  by  the 
main  part  of  the  divisional  cavalry  of  the  3rd,  4th,  6th,  and 
.5thf  Divisions,  which  occupied  Li-ta-jen-tun  —  where  were 
brigade  head-quarters — Shen-tan-pu,  and  Hei-kou-tai  as  recon- 
noitring bases,  with  detachments  quartered  in  the  intervening 
villages.  Chang-tan,  a  large  straggling  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hun  Ho — which,  before  the  advance  to  the  Sha  Ho, 

*  See  Map  61. 

t  The  5th  Division  was  in  reserve  in  the  vicinity  of  Shih-li-ho  and 
was  under  the  direct  orders  of  Marbkal  Oyama. — A.  H. 
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received  constant  visits  from  the  mounted  forces  of  bith  sides — 
was  held  by  the  Japanese  as  a  flying  post. 

The  defences  made  by  the  Japanese  were  simple  in  character, 
and,  at  the  villages,  consisted  of  a  breastwork  witli  head-cover, 
constructed  with  earth  taken  from  a  deeply-dug  trench,  while 
between  the  villages  were  strong  shelter  trenches  with  low  com- 
mand. In  front,  at  distances  varying  from  twenty  to  eighty 
yards,  was  a  line  of  barbed  or  telegraph  wire  entanglement,  abattis 
or  chevaux-de-frise,  wire  being  interlaced  to  render  the  last  two 
obstacles  difficult  of  removal  or  passage.  Houses  and  walls  were 
loopholed ;  but  the  defensive  line  was  kept  outside  the  former, 
which  merely  served  as  traps  for  high-explosive  shells.  From 
Ku-chia-tzu  to  the  west,  as  far  as  AVan-chia-yuantzu,  the 
defences  were  continuous,  but  beyond  that  point  only  the  villages 
and  their  immediate  vicinity  were  held.  The  guns  were  placed 
behind  or  between  the  villages  in  pits  with  alternative  positions, 
whence  frontal  or  enfilade  fire  could  be  employed  at  will. 

The  troops  allotted  to  the  defence  of  each  section  lived  in 
bombproof*  shelters*  close  behind  the  line,  which,  in  the  event 
of  attack,  they  would  man,  and  so  excellent  were  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  fuel,  food,  and  clothing  that,  despite  the 
rigour  of  Manchurian  winter  nights,  they  suffered  little,  if  any, 
discomfort. 

The  Russian  arrangements,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  being 
far  more  elaboiate  as  regards  defence,  were  devoid  of  that  air 
of  comfort  and  cleanliness  which  pervaded  the  Japanese  lines. 
The  men  were  lodged  in  rudely-constructed,  airless,  under- 
ground huts,  generally  placed  behind  the  villages,  and  little 
regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
their  surroundings.  Not  satisfied  with  one  strong  line — which 
followed  the  line  of  villages  immediately  north  of  those  held  by 
the  Japanese — well-covered  by  efficient  obstacles,  they  created 
a  veritable  labyrinth  of  works,  expending  immense  labour  on 
making  redoubts,  mines,  and  military  pits,  and  constructing 
miles  of  deep  approaches. f  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
works  of  both  sides  exemplify,  in  a  singular  manner,  the  mili- 
tary characteristics  of  the  two  nations :  those  of  the  Russians 
built  solely  for  defence,  their  many  lines  encouraging  the 
inclination  to  retire ;  those  of  the  Japanese  mere  footholds, 
whence  to  spring  forward  when  the  moment  came. 

The  points  where  the  two  opposing  armies  came  close 
together  were  naturally  those  where  the  highest  state  of  tension 

*  Althougli  the  Russians  fired  with  light  and  heavy  guns  throughout 
the  winter  with  great  regularity,  kept  up  a  frequent  rifle  fire,  and  made 
many  minor  attacks  of  one  or  two  companies,  the  losses  of  the  Second 
Army  from  17th  October  1904  to  29th  January  1905,  including  those 
which  occurred  during  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai,  only  amounted  to  some 
1,200  all  ranks,  killed  and  wounded. — A.  H. 

t  See  Map  51. 
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existed,  and  where  the  vigilance  of  both  sides  was  at  its> 
greatest.  At  Lin-sheng-pu  a  small  portion  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  village,  linked  with  the  main  line  by  approaches, 
was  held  by  the  Eussians  as  an  outpost.  Here  the  sentry, 
through  a  blinded  sandbag  loophole  built  in  the  wall  surrounding 
a  demolished  building,  watched  the  main  line  of  the  Japanese, 
distant  only  80  yards,  whence  through  a  perforated  iron  plate 
or  granite  millstone  covering  a  hole  made  in  the  ruined  brick 
enclosure  of  a  Buddhist  temple,  a  no  less  watchful  eye  kept 
constant  vigil.  But  at  the  railway  bridge  the  situation  was 
more  interesting,  though  the  space  between  the  sentries  of 
both  sides  was  twice  as  great.  At  this  point  the  Japanese 
trenches  east  and  west  of  the  railway  were  close  to  the  steep 
bank  of  the  Sha  Ho  and  connected  by  a  low  gallery  driven 
through  the  high  embankment  of  the  line.  Across  the  river — 
here  150  yards  wide — and  directly  opposite  the  Japanese 
machine  gun  breastwork  was  a  Russian  advanced  trench  con- 
nected by  a  deep  approach  with  several  parallel  trenches  and  the 
main  line  in  rear.  East  of  the  railway  and  about  one  hundred 
paces  north  of  the  Russian  advanced  trench  on  the  western  side 
was  a  straggling  grove  of  fir  trees,  where  the  Japanese,  utilizing 
a  trench  and  parapet  made  by  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  the 
Sha  Ho  battle,  had  built  a  breastwork.  In  front  of  this  out- 
work or  semi -bridgehead  were  a  few  strands  of  wire — all  the 
obstacle  that  could  be  erected,  on  account  of  its  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  hostile  ground.  On  the  left  flank,  snugly 
ensconced  in  a  cut  made  in  the  side  of  the  embankment  whence 
the  Russian  approach  upon  the  western  side  could  be  watched, 
was  the  lonely  sentry  post.  North  of  this  spot — which  was 
practically  within  the  opposing  lines — and  160  yards  up  the 
railway,  was  a  Russian  trench  and  the  Russian  sentry  post. 
Not  satisfied  with  watching  the  western  side  of  the  railway,  and 
in  order  to  escape  the  risk  of  crossing  the  track  to  the  east  at 
such  a  short  range,  a  manhole  had  been  driven  through  the 
embankment,  and  a  second  at  the  next  tiencli  to  the  north. 
From  the  first  of  these  trenches  to  the  Japanese  sentry  near  the 
fir  grove  was  a  distance  of  160  yards,  and  though  at  first  the 
posts  on  both  sides  were  posts  of  danger,  as  time  wore  on  each 
side  mutually  ceased  to  stalk  and  slioot  the  other,  provided  that 
the  relief  came  up  alone.  The  fir  gi'ove  itself  was  a  constant 
bone  of  contention,  and  the  ground  around  it  bore  many  a  trace 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  it  and  the  sallies  from  it  before  the 
Russians  finally  fell  back  to  the  north. 

That  minor  frays  throughout  the  winter  were  frequent  after 
dark  is  not  sur})iising,  lor  both  armies  by  day  and  night 
improved  their  works,  and  each  side  was  tempted  to  prevent 
the  other  from  progressing.  Rarely  a  day  passed  that  the 
Russians  did  not  try  their  skill  at  the  Japanese  defences,  often 
wasting  ammunition  on  .supply  convoys  and  mounted  orderlies. 
Little  damage  was  caused,  and   the  futile  cannonade,  to  which 
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the  Japanese  replied  occasionally  with  studied  moderation,  at 
times  went  on  for  several  hours  after  the  sun  had  set. 

Thus  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  that  saw  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  passed  by,  and  1905  was  ushered  in  with 
the  long-hoped-for,  long-deferred  capitulation  of  Port  Arthur, 
whereby  the  Japanese  would  soon  be  able  mateiially  to  increase 
their  field  army  and  turn  the  wide  extended  works  before  them. 
But  in  the  concluding  months  of  1904  both  sides  received 
reinforcements,  and  before  the  arrival  of  General  Nogi's  Army 
from  the  south  events  were  to  take  place  which,  under  abler 
generalship,  might  possibly  have  changed  the  aspect  of  the  war. 

The  8th  Division,  which  had  sailed  from  Japan  shortly  before 
the  Sha  Ho  operations,  landed  at  Dalny  about  the  9th  October. 
On  the  10th  part  marched  and  part  went  north  by  rail,  the 
first  troops  reaching  Lan-chi — 2  miles  south-west  of  Yen-tai 
station — on  the  11th,  and  the  whole  assembling  there  by  the 
30th.  With  it  came  a  reserve  brigade  of  six  battalions,  which  was 
sent  north-westward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lang-tung-kou,* 
where  it  was  equidistant  from  Shen-tan-pu  and  Hei-kou-tai 
and  about  four  miles  from  both.  One  battalion  was  sent  from 
Liao-yang — the  I./5th  R.j- — to  Hsiao-pei-ho,:J:  on  the  Hun,  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  division,  which  was  of  no  service  at  head- 
quarters, was,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  detachment,  added 
to  the  extreme  left  at  Hei-kou-tai.  Other  reserve  brigades 
arrived  at  the  front,  and  their  presence  allowed  of  the  replace- 
ment of  portions  of  the  troops  then  in  the  first  line.  Those 
infantry  battalions  also  which  had  not  had  their  ranks  com- 
pleted before  the  battle  in  October  or  had  therein  suffered 
heavy  losses  were  made  up  to  a  normal  strength  of  800  privates, 
so  that  the  troops  facing  the  Russians,  though  not  materially 
inoresised  by  fresh  divisions,  were  considerably  stronger  than  in 
September. 

The  Russians,  too,  had  added  to  their  numbers  the  following 
units,  which  had  arrived  in  whole  or  part : — 8th  and  iGth  Army 
Corps,  three  European  rifle  brigades,  and  the  Don  Cossack 
Division  ;  for,  unlike  the  Japanese,  diafts  to  complete  cadres 
already  at  the  front  had  not  been  despatched  fiom  Russia, 
so  that  a  vast  medley  of  battalions,  some  four  hundred  in 
number,  of  varying  strength,  were  under  General  Kuropatkin's 
hand.  The  whole  force  had  been  organized  by  him  into  three 
armies,  under  Generals  Grippenuerg,  Kaulbars,  and  Lenevich,  the 
first  on  the  Russian  right,  the  last  on  the  left,  and  General 
Kaulbars  in  the  centre,  while  west  of  the  line  was  General 
Mishchenko's  cavalry  and  east  of  it  that  of  General  Rennen- 
kampf.  The  division  of  the  unwieldy  army  into  three  distinct 
organisms  under  generals  of  repute,   the  fall  of  Port  Arthur, 

*  See  Map  50. 

t  lu  this  report  I./5th  R.  stacds  for  1st  Battalion  5th  Reserve  Eogi- 
ment. — A.  H. 

X  Heiao-pei-ho  is  uear  the  confluence  of  the  Tai-tzu  Ho  ami  lliiu  Ho 
(14  miles  south-west  of  Hei-kou-tai). 
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and  the  growing  political  agitation  in  Russia,  all  served  as  incen- 
tives to  active  measures  on  General  Kuropatkin's  part  before 
troops  and  heavy  guns  from  the  south  could  reach  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Yen-tai.  One  strong  objection  to  active  measures 
arose  from  the  climate  of  Manchuria,  which,  in  the  month  of 
January,  through  low  temperature  and  few  hours  of  daylight, 
makes  military  operations  both  difficult  and  costly.  To  engage 
in  battle — battle  which  may  be  prolonged  for  days  and  nights 
together — under  such  conditions  is  to  submit  trcops  to  the 
utmost  hardships  and  privations,  and,  moreover,  on  account  of 
the  impossibility  of  making  hasty  entrenchments  where  the  soil 
is  frozen  two  feet  deep,  expose  them  without  a  hope  of  cover  to 
the  full  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  and  rifles.  Nevertheless  the 
Russian  general,  doubtless  deeming  his  men  more  hardy  and 
inured  to  cold  than  the  soldiers  of  Japan,  resolved  on  such  an 
enterprise,  and,  as  a  preliminary,  despatched  General  Mishchenko's 
cavalry  on  a  raid  to  disturb  the  Japanese  communications  and 
discover  whether  General  Nogi's  troops  were  moving  from  the 
south,  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  the  large  store  of  supplies 
known  to  be  collected  at  Ying-kou.*  That  place,  some  30  miles 
south  of  Niu-chuang,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liao  Ho. 
about  13  miles  above  the  bar.  North  of  it,  some  3  miles  up 
stream  and  on  the  same  bank,  is  Niu-chia-tun,  where  the  branch 
line  of  the  Russian  railway  from  Ta-shih-chiao,  about  14  miles 
to  the  east,  terminates.  Close  to  the  station,  in  sheds  and  in  the 
open,  were  stores  for  several  months  for  the  whole  Japanese 
force  in  Manchuria.  The  bait  was  a  tempting  one,  but  the 
Russian  raider  was  not  a  Stonewall  Jackson  or  a  Stuart,  and 
the  Armies  of  Japan  were  handled  by  a  man  of  different 
character  to  Pope. 

Signs  were  not  wanting  that  such  a  movement  might  be 
made.  Up  to  the  middle  of  December  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade 
had  had  before  it  a  division  and  a  half  of  Cossacks  from 
Orenberg  and  Ussuri,  which  held  the  line  from  Meng-ta-puf 
to  Chang-tan  across  the  Hun,  whence  a  small  force  of  infantry 
M'atched  the  ground  for  a  short  distance  to  the  west.  No 
sooner  had  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  arrived  than  more  infantry 
was  noticed  and  some  activity  displayed  from  Chang-tan  west- 
ward, while  the  troops  which  had  arrived  from  Russia  gradually 
moved  south  from  Mukden  and  approached  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  defensive  line.  Aware  of  the  growing  strength  of  the 
Russians,  and  recognizing  that  General  Kuropatkin  was  a  free 
agent  from  the  date  of  Poi  t  Arthur's  fall,  the  Japanese,  despite 
the  iron  hardness  of  the  ground,  continued  to  improve  their 
works,  ready  for  any  eventuality  that  might  arise.  Comjiared 
with  the  front  defended  by  the   infantry,  the  villages  held  by 

•  See  Map  18.  Ying-kou  is  erroneously  called  "  Niu-chuang  "  by  the 
European  inhabitantB.  The  station  at  Niu-chia-tun,  and  not  Ying-kou 
itself,  was  attacked  by  the  Rus.sians. — A.  H. 

t  Sfie  Map  50,  Meng-ta-pu  is  '^i  miles  north  of  Li-ta-jen-tun. 
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Major- General  Akiyama's  cavalry  had  not  received  so  much 
attention.  In  order,  therefore,  to  augment  their  resisting  power 
some  engineers  were  added  to  the  brigade,  and  orders  issued 
that  the  posts  must,  if  surrounded,  be  maintained  to  the  very 
last.  Should  the  enemy  penetrate  the  line  he  would  be  met 
by  the  reserve  brigade  quartered  at  Ku-cheng-tzu  supported  by 
the  rest  of  the  8th  Division  still  posted  in  reserve  two  miles 
south-west  from  Yen-tai  station. 

At  the  beofinnino:  of  the  New  Year  a  minor  raid  of  some 
thirty  Russians  dressed  in  Chinese  clothes  was  made  upon  the 
railway  line  between  An-shan-tien  and  Hai-cheng.*  The 
damage  done  by  them  was  slight  and  rapidly  repaired,  but 
prisoners  were  taken  from  whom  the  information  was  extracted 
that  General  Mishchenko  was  near  Mukden  and  on  the  point 
of  moving  westward. 

On  what  date  that  general's  march  began  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  some  of  the  wounded  left  by  him  when  falling  back 
informed  their  captors  that  a  portion  of  the  force  left  the 
environs  of  Mukden  on  the  8th  January. 

Rumours  of   some  movement  reached  the  Second  Army  on  8th  Jan. 
the  following  day,  but  nothing  definite  was  known,  for  General 
Mishchenko  kept  his  force  well  to  the  west,  if  indeed  he  did  not 
cross  the  Liao  into  neutral  ground. 

In  August  of  the  previous  year,  when  the  Japanese  Armies 
lay  around  Hai-cheng  and  the  rivers  were  not  frozen,  a  cavalry 
brigade  had  watched  the  left  and  guarded  Ying-kou  from 
aggression,  but  now  that  they  had  moved  some  sixty  miles 
towards  the  north,  and  mounted  troops  could  no  longer  be  spared 
to  protect  that  side  up  to  the  Liao  Ho,  fi'om  Chang-tan  to  the 
south  the  flank  was  open  to  attack.  It  is  true  that  along  the 
Hun  there  were  a  few  posts  held  by  companies  of  line  of  com- 
munication troops,  but  nought  else  lay  between  the  raiders  and 
the  railway,  and  when,  therefore,  part  of  the  Russian  force, 
whose  total  strength  was  something  between  5,000  and  10,000 
men,  with  half  a  dozen  batteries,  arrived  on  the  10th  before 
To-tai-tzu,  the  1st  Cavalry  Regiment,  stationed  there,  fell  back 
at  once  towards  Hai-cheng.  Continuing  their  march,  the  Russians 
reached  Niu-chuang  early  next  day,  took  that  place  and  drove 
forth  the  little  garrison — 4th  Company  o3rd  Reserve  Regiment — 
part  of  it  falling  back  on  Hai-cheng,  and  part  on  Kiu-chia-tun. 
Major-General  Mishchenko  now  divided  his  force,  sending  a  por- 
tion against  the  two  last  places,  and  a  body  towards  An-shan-tieu. 
From  several  directions  reports  of  the  hostile  movement  had 
come  into  Manchurian  Army  Head-Quarters,  and  on  the  11th, 
as  it  seemed  certain  that  the  enemy  was  in  earnest,  the  8th 
Division  at  Lan-chi  was  directed  to  despatch  to  the  threatened 
point  without  delay  a  force  of  three  battalions.t 

*  See  Map  48. 

t  A  battalion  and  a  battery  were  also  ordered  to  proceed  from  Liao- 
yang,  but  this  was  afterwards  counter-ordered. — A.  H. 
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Meantime,  Niu-chia-tun"^  had  not  Leen  free  of  rumours 
and  reports,  and  Major  Miyasaki,  the  post  commandant  at 
that  place,  fully  realizing  the  situation,  prepared  to  give  the 
RussiaoSj  should  they  come,  a  suitable  reception.  As  early  as 
the  latter  part  of  November  steps  had  been  taken  to  meet  a 
hostile  raid,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Niu-cliia-tun,  round 
the  railway  station  and  the  adjacent  sheds,  entrenchments 
had  been  made,  while  to  guard  the  approaches  from  the  west 
across  the  frozen  Liao,  barbed  wire  entanglement  had  been  used. 
But  by  the  10th  January  the  works  were  not  complete,  for  the 
ground  was  hard,  and  labour,  needed  for  more  urgent  purposes, 
could  not  be  spared  to  finish  them.  Hearing  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  that  the  enemy  was  coming  on,  the  commandant 
determined  to  be  ready  for  him  by  the  12th,  and  despatched  all 
available  men  and  coolies  to  work  on  the  defences,  at  the  same 
time  removing  everything  of  special  value  to  a  place  safe  from 
the  fire  of  shells.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  news  came  that 
Niu-chuaug  had  fallen,  and  that  a  strong  hostile  force  was 
moving  on  Hai-cheng,  and  by  8  p.m.  little  groups  of  men, 
*  exhausted  by  their  arduous  retreat,  straggled  in  from  the  former 
place.  The  enemy  had  not  left  them  unmolested,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  they  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  Within  an 
hour  their  story  was  confirmed  by  a  band  of  scouts  who  had 
been  forced  to  retire  from  a  village  8  miles  north-east  on  the 
road  to  Niu-chuang.  The  enemy  was  now  not  far  distant  and 
attack  might  be  expected  at  latest  on  the  following  day.  To 
hold  him  oflf  and  save  the  stores  from  falling  into  his  hands  there 
were,  including  the  company  from  Niu-chuang,  the  I./S3rd  R., 
two  squads  of  cavaliy,  and  200  armed  men  of  the  transport 
train.  Besides  these,  there  were  some  companies  of  the 
auxiliary  train,  useful  for  removing  stores  should  sheds  be  set 
on  fire. 

During  the  night  of  the  llth-12th  no  time  was  lost  in 
carrying  perishable  goods  within  the  defensive  line,  on  which 
work  was  continued  without  intermission  ;  but  towards  morning, 
liearing  the  sound  of  firing,  the  Chinese  coolies  threw  down  their 
spades  and  fled,  after  which  digging  was  suspended  and  bags  of 
grain  and  boxes  were  used  to  raise  the  parapet. 

12th  Jan.  At  7  a.m.  a  loud  explosion  from  the  direction  of  Ta-shih-chiao 
M  as  heard,  and  shortly  after  Chinese  spies  reported  that  the 
railway  between  that  place  and  Niu-chia-tun  had  sufiered 
damage.  Judging  that  help  could  only  reach  him  b}'^  that  route, 
Major  Miyasaki  boldly  resolved  to  mend  the  line,  and  despatched 
a  party  for  that  purpose.  The  next  step  taken  was  to  clear  the 
field  of  fire  from  everything  that  could  impede  tlie  view,  and 
place  the  unarmed  men  where  tJiey  were  safe  from  fire. 

Several  hours  passed  and  still  no  enemy  appeared,  but  at 
2  ]).m.  a  scout  in  Hou-chia-yu-fang  reported  that  in  front  of 
him  was  a  screen  of  horsemen,  behind  whom   rode  a  solid  mass 

•  See  Map  49. 
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Anotlier  hour  passed,  and  cavalry  was  seen  in  Fu-chia-tun 
advancing  thence  on  Hou-chia-yu-fang,  while  within  the  .space 
of  half  an  hour,  from  the  direction  of  Ho-chia-wo-pu,  yet  more 
appeared,  the  two  forces  numbering  together  some  3,000  men. 
The  little  garrison  had  now  before  it  more  than  thrice  its 
strength,  but  reinforcements  were  at  hand,  and,  from  an 
observ^ation  post  at  4  p.m.  the  distant  smoke  of  an  approaching 
train  speeding  along  under  artillery  lire  was  seen.  An  anxious 
half-hour  passed,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  train,  carrying  three 
companies  of  the  8th  Reserve  Regiment — some  700  men — steamed 
into  the  station,*  a  proof  that  the  party  sent  to  repair  the  line 
had  done  its  work.  The  journey  from  Ta-shih-chiao,  though 
short,  had  been  exciting,  for  the  enemy,  finding  that  communica- 
tion was  restored,  brought  up  his  guns  and  ineffectually  tried  to 
wreck  the  train.  This  timely  reinforcement — which  had  been 
diverted  from  proceeding  north  and  sent  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  post  commandant  of  Ta-shih-chiaot — now  took  its  place 
within  the  lines,  where  the  enemy  was  calmly  awaited. 

At  4.30  p.m.  a  single  battery,  supported  later  by  more  guns, 
opened  fire  upon  the  storehouse  near  the  station,  which  offered 
a  conspicuous  and  easy  mark.  The  expected  attack  was  for  a 
time  deferred,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  enemy,  concluding 
that  the  place  would  be  but  lightly  defended,  proposed  to  devote 
his  attention  to  the  work  of  destruction  without  coming  to  closer 
quarters.  Thus  the  defenders  were  for  some  hours  engaged  in 
watching  lest  a  fire  broke  out,  instead  of  keeping  him,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  at  orm's  length  with  their  bullets.  At  6  p.m. 
a  large  storehouse  filled  with  straw  J  caught  fire,  and  the 
numerous  figures  hurrying  to  and  fro  trying  to  overcome  the 
flames  deceived  the  enemy,  and  made  him  think  that  something 
greatly  valued  was  in  danger  of  destruction.  Most  of  the 
guns  were  therefore  directed  to  the  spot,  and  shell  after  shell 
fell  harmlessly  into  the  middle  of  the  flaming  mass.  It  was  now 
quite  dark  except  for  the  light  emitted  by  the  burning  straw,  but 
after  a  time  the  fire  was  got  under  and  the  bombardment  ceased. 

At  half-]>ast  seven  shouts  of  'Hurrah!"  were  heard, 
followed  by  a  heavy  fire  of  rifles,  and  by  the  light  of  the  rising 
moon  fifty  mounted  scouts  were  plainly  visible  close  to  the  old 
church.  Fearing  the  effect  of  the  guns,  should  the  enemy 
remain  another  day  before  Niuchia-tun,  AJajor  Miyasaki 
determined  to  capture  them,  if  possible,  and  with  this  object 
-despatched  two  parties,  one  by  Ta-kuan-tun,  the  other  by 
Hou-chia-yu-fang.  Hardly  had  the  last  man  left  the  entrench- 
ment than  the  scouts  reported  that   a  strong  force  of  infantry 

*  No  sooner  had  the  driver  of  the  train — a  civilian — delivered  his 
charge  than  he  returned  at  full  speed  to  Ta-shih-chiao.  in  case  he  should 
be  wanted  to  bring  up  more  troops,  but  the  euem}'  again  cut  the  line  after 
he  had  passed.     The  wires  were  also  cut. — A.  H. 

t  Both  he  and  Major  Miyasaki  received  the  decoration  of  the  '*  Golden 
Kite."— A.  H. 

X  The  straw  was  for  boat  coverings  in  wet  weather. — A.  H. 
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and  cavalry  was  coming  towards  the  latter  place.  The  men 
were  therefore  ordered  to  retire  and  man  the  works  again. 
After  some  minutes  a  body  of  400  men  came  towards 
the  church,  but,  meeting  with  a  heavy  fire,  they  went  south  and 
joined  the  force  approaching  from  Hou-chia-yu-fang,  in  the 
direction  of  the  canteen.  Allowing  them  to  reach  100  yards 
from  the  defensive  line,  the  Japanese  infantry  opened  fire, 
and  the  force,  thrown  into  disorder,  fled  back  whence  it  came. 
Later  on  two  attempts  to  approach  were  made,  one  in  the  same 
direction  by  500  men,  the  other  towards  the  old  Russian  hospital, 
but  both  were  driven  off,  and  at  9  p.m.  the  garrison  was  left  in 
peace. 

13th  Jan.  Next  day,  the  13th,  before  dawn,  word  was  brought  that 
Hou-chia-jni-fang  and  Ta-kuan-tun  were  both  deserted. 
Thinking,  however,  that  the  enemy  might  attack  again  at  day- 
light, all  preparations  to  resist  him  were  made  ;  but  at  half-past 
nine  it  was  found  that  he  had  decamped  and  retired  towards 
Niu-chuang,  and  by  2  p.m.  the  tail  of  the  rear  guard  had 
disappeared  from  view.  Niu-chia-tun  was  now  considered  safe, 
and,  on  the  ground  before  it  being  searched,  58  dead  and 
6  wounded  were  found.  From  the  latter  it  was  gathered  that 
the  force  which  had  made  so  futile  an  attempt  was  under  Major- 
General  Stefanov,  and  consisted  of  the  51st  and  52nd  Dragoons, 
some  Cossacks,  the  3rd  Siberian  Rifles,  and  10  to  20  guns. 
Before  retreating,  they  had  carried  off  all  the  dead  and  wounded 
within  reach.  It  was  further  elicited  from  the  same  source  that 
the  Russian  commander  had  supposed  that  in  the  bombardment 
of  the  12th  the  Japanese  had  suffered  heavily  and  had  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  station,  and,  unaware  that  defensive 
works  had  been  prepared,*  he  attacked  without  first  recon- 
noitring the  position.-j- 

While  the  events  above  related  were  taking  place  near 
Ying-kou,  the  troops  despatched  by  the  8th  Division,  under 
Colonel  Tsugawa,  w^ere  approaching  the  scene  of  action,  where 
they  were  to  arrive  only  in  time  to  engage  the  rear  guard  of 
Major-General  Mishchenko's  force,  now  in  full  retreat  from  all 
directions.  Leaving  Lan-chiJ  by  train  on  the  night  of  the  11th, 
Colonel  Tsugawa  went  beyond  An-shan-tien  with  the  intention  of 
assembling  at  Keng-chuang-tzu,  and  before  reaching  that  place 
he  was  joined  by  two  batteries  on  their  way  north  from  Port 
Arthur,  and  the  1st  Cavalry  Regiment,  which,  hearing  that  a 
pursuing  force  had  started,  now  came  up  from  the  direction  of 
Hai-cheng. 

*  The  three  villages  outside  the  lines  at  Niu-chia-tun  were  not  pre- 
pared for  defence,  as  it  was  not  expected  that  a  suflBoicntly  large  garrison 
would  be  avaiiiible  to  defend  so  extended  a  line. — A.  U. 

t  Ying-kou  was  known  to  be  full  of  Russian  spies  throughout  the  winter, 
but  the  udminiHiratur,  Major  Yokura — who  bad  Ijoen  mucli  in  China — 
Kucceeded  in  preventing  information  regarding  the  defensive  works  and 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  from  leaking  out. — A.  H. 

:  See  Map  48. 
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From  Keng-chuang-tzu,  where  the  force  arrived  on  the  12th, 
the  cavalry  and  III./31st  were  sent  to  To-tai-tzu,  where  they 
drove  back  a  small  force  across  the  Liao  Ho  and  arrived  at  night 
at  Liu-tai-tzu.  With  the  two  battalions  of  the  5th  Rec^iment  and 
the  guns,  Colonel  Tsugawa  left  Keng-chuang-tzu  at  7.30  a.m., 
next  day  intending  to  proceed  through  Hsiau-nien-miao  to  San- 
chia-kou,and  at  5.30  a.m.  on  the  14th  he  reached  Pa-chia-tzu.  On  14th  Jan. 
the  way  thither  he  sent  a  company  to  garrison  Niu-chuang  and 
another  to  follow  a  force  of  the  enemy  reported  to  be  moving 
northward  from  Ying-kou  between  the  Liao  and  himself. 

Meantime  the  troops  in  Liu-tai-tzu,  finding  before  them  a 
hostile  force,  endeavoured  to  communicate  with  Colonel  Tsugawa, 
but  the  enemy's  cavalry  prevented  messengers  from  getting 
through  to  him.  When  he  arrived  at  Pa-chia-tzu  the  inhabi- 
tants stated  that  a  column  20,000  strong,  accompanied  by 
guns,  had  taken  eight  hours  in  passing  through  the  village  on 
the  previous  night,  and  after  crossing  the  liiao  Ho  had  proceeded 
north  through  San-chia-kou. 

At  7.30  a.m.  he  decided  to  advance,  and  found  a  force  with 
guns  holding  the  southern  corner  of  San-chia-kou.  With 
some  difficult}'",  owing  to  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  banks, 
the  infantry  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Liao,  and  at  9  a.m. 
took  the  village  and  fired  upon  the  Kussian  guns  then  limbering 
up  1,000  yards  in  rear.  The  Japanese  artillery  was  at  this 
time  firing  on  a  body  of  cavalry  3,000  strong  which  was 
flying  northward  from  the  village  in  confusion,  its  retreat 
and  that  of  the  infantry  being  hastened  by  the  presence  of 
the  troops  in  Liu-tai-tzu,  the  sound  of  whose  rifles  was  dis- 
tinctly heard.  Colonel  Tsugawa's  force  was  now  all  across  the 
Liao,  and  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  left  behind  him  53 
dead.  To  pursue  with  the  small  force  of  cavalry  was  looked 
upon  as  useless,  and  the  main  body  assembled  in  Pa-chia-tzu, 
while  the  III./31st  was  sent  to  To-tai-tzu  and  the  cavalry  to 
Niu-chuang. 

The  losses  of  the  Japanese  infantry  in  the  affair  at  Liu-tai-tzu 
and  at  San-chia-kou  amounted  to  ]  2  killed  and  62  wounded, 
while  the  artillery  had  two  men  wounded  and  the  cavalry 
none. 

Major-General  Mishchenko,  with  the  main  body  of  his  force, 
had  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape — but,  it  is  stated,  with 
a  loss  of  3,000  men — and  reassembled  to  the  south-west  of 
Chang-tan,  the  rear  guard,  with  which  Colonel  Tsugawa  had  been 
engaged,  covering  him  some  six  miles  to  the  south. 

The  raid  had  failed  in  two  ol.ijects  out  of  three.  Communi- 
cation on  a  branch  line  had  been  temporarily  cut,  but  the  main 
line  had  escaped,  while  Ying-kou,  proving  stronger  than  expected, 
had  more  than  held  its  own.  But  the  mys^teiy  connected  with 
the  movement  of  the  Third  Army  had  Leen  cleared  up,  and 
it  was  now    known  that  General    Nogi's    troops   had   not  yet 
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reinforced  the  Armies  north  of  Liao-yang.  This  knowledge, 
though  bought  with  a  heavy  price,  was  probably  the  main- 
spring of  the  motive  power  which  hastened  on  the  next  attempt 
against  Marshal  Oyama's  left. 

From  the  13th  January  some  movements  were  observed  in 
the  enemy's  lines,  and,  from  that  date  onwards,  more  particularly 
about  the  17th  and  18th,  the  right  of  his  army  was  prolonged 
to  the  west  so  as  to  include  the  village  of  Ssu-fang-tai,*  where 
Major-General  Mishchenko's  cavahy,  once  again  at  the  front,  had 
its  head-quarters.  The  artillery  at  this  period  became  more  active, 
throwing  shells  further  into  the  Japanese  position  and  sometimes 
firing  late  into  tiie  night.  The  balloon,  too,  which  had  generally 
been  raised  from  the  vicinity  of  Sha-ho-pu,  was  now  taken  well 
to  the  west,  as  if  to  gauge  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  garrisons 
on  the  left.  On  the  24th,  six  Russian  soldiers  surrendered  to  as 
many  different  units  of  the  Japanese,  and  all,  when  separately 
interrogated,  agreed  in  stating  that  for  the  26th  an  attack, 
which  would  be  heralded  by  a  bombardment,  had  been  arranged. 
This  attack  would  be  delivered  against  the  Japanese  left.  But 
this  was  not  all,  for  one  of  the  prisoners  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  he  had  seen  instructions  from  General  Kuropatkin  ordering 
that  when  the  advance  beo;an,  villajje  aftei  villagre  must  be 
seized  and  strongly  held. 

Meanwhile  the  defences  of  the  Second  Army  had  attained  to 
such  a  satisfactory  condition  that,  desirous  of  affording  it  a 
reserve  amounting  to  a  third  of  its  whole  strength  and  unin- 
fluenced by  rumours  of  attack,  Marshal  Oyama  issued  ordersf 
21st  Jan.  on  the  21st  for  the  3rd  Division  to  be  withdrawn  to  the  vicinity 
of  Yang-chia-wan  on  the  Sha  Ho,  close  to  its  junction  with  the 
Shih-li  Ho,  a  village  prominent  in  the  fighting  of  the  11th  and 
12th  October.  Its  place,  in  that  part  of  the  line  which  it  had 
held  for  full  three  months,  was  to  be  taken  hy  the  6th  Division, 
whose  right  would  be  extended  east  to  Wu-chia-wa-tzu.  tlie 
remainder  of  the  gap  being  filled  by  the  reserve  brigades  of 
the  Fourth  Army,  which  would  prolong  their  left  to  the  Mukden 
road.  A  manoeuvre  such  as  this  could  only  be  carried  into 
effect  gradually  and  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  from  the 
23rd  the  troops  and  guns  were  secretly  withdrawn  and  as 
secretly  replaced.  Before  this  date,  however,  the  blow  had  fallen, 
and  a  force,  amounting  to  some  seven  divisions  under  General 
Grippenberg,  was  in  movement  to  attempt  to  overwhelm  the 
Japanese  left.  The  transfer  of  these  troops  to  the  Russian 
rigiit  and  their  supply  had  been  greatly  facilitated  by  a  branch, 
twenty-five  miles  long,  from  the  main  southern  line,  which  had 
been  thrown  out  south-west  as  far  as  Ta-wang-chien-pu.  From 
this  line  a  network  of  liglit  railways  supplied  the  troops  in  all 
directions. 

*  See  Map  50. 

t  These  orders  were  not  iesued  in  anticipation  of  a  Russian  attack  on 
the  left,  but  had  been  contemplated  for  some  time. — A.  H. 
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What  was  the  precise  object  of  the  movement  is  uncertain,  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  temptation  to  strike  the  slender  flank  of 
the  Jaf)anese  before  the  arrival  of  General  Nogi's  Army  and  cut 
their  communications  had  been  too  strong  for  General  Kunpatkin 
or  the  subordinate  commander  on  the  right.  Should  success 
attend  the  flank  attack,  and  the  Japanese  be  drawn  to  weaken 
their  front,  that  portion  and  the  right  of  the  line  would  also  be 
assaulted.  The  Japanese  believe  that  a  minor  feature  of  the 
operation  was  the  destruction  of  their  provision  store  at  Lang- 
tung-kou,  and  from  the  persistent  pressure  of  the  Cossacks  in 
that  direction  this  would  seem  probable.  Whether  a  movement 
of  such  magnitude  was  foreseen  by  Manchurian  Army  Head- 
Quarters  is  likewise  veiled  in  doubt,  but  that  Marshal  Oyarna 
had  no  inl^ention  of  playing  into  Russian  hands  by  depleting  his 
front,  and  was  prepared  to  retort  by  a  bold  attfick  from  that 
direction  should  General  Kuropatkin  on  his  side  do  so,  is 
beyond  dispute. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  three  regiments  of  Russian  25th  Jan. 
cavalry  were  in  position  from  Ka-li-ma  to  A-ssu-niu,*  and  on 
the  previous  evening  about  one  and  a  half  brigades  of  infantry 
with  guns  came  up  apparently  from  Ssu-fang-tai,  and,  crossing 
the  frozen  Hun  then  and  on  the  following  morning,  between 
Fei-tsai-ho-tzu  and  Hei-kou-tai,  moved  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  enemy  in  front  of  Li-ta-jen-tun  and 
Shen-tan-pu  displayed  some  tokens  of  activity.  The  cavalry 
patrols,  which,  as  usual,  had  been  sent  to  the  front  of  these 
villages  to  reconnoitre,  were,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  withdrawn, 
and  the  movements  of  the  enemy  reported  to  Manchurian  Army 
Head-Quarters.  Thereupon  Marshal  Oyama  ordered  the  two 
brigades  of  the  8th  Division  with  its  artilleryf  to  move  at  once 
from  Lan-chiJ  to  oppose  the  enemy  coming  from  Ssu-fang-tai, 
and  placed  the  garrison  of  Hei-kou-tai — which  consisted  of  three 
and  a  half  squadrons  5th  and  8th  Cavalry,  one-third  of  the 
2nd  Reserve  Regiment,  and  four  f:;uns§ — under  Lieut.- General 
Tatsumi,  the  commander  of  the  division.  That  oflicer  received 
the  order  to  march  at  noon,  but,  privately  informed  that  he 
and  his  men  were  wanted  in  the  west,  had  alieady  put  them 
in  motion  at  11  a.m.,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of 
the  approaching  conflict.  On  this  division  the  brunt  of  the 
desperate  fighting  round  Hei-kou-tai  was  to  fall,  and  that 
village,  which  speedier  reinforcement  might  have  saved,  was  for 
three  days  and  nights  to  baffle  some  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of 

*  Ka-li-ma  is  on  the  Liao  21  miles  due  west  of  Chang-tan,  and  A-ssu- 
niu  is  18  miles  west  of  Chang-tan  and  3  east  of  Ka-li-raa. — A.  E. 

t  One  regiment  of  86  guns  and  one  captured  Q.F.  field  battery  of 
6  guns. — A.  H. 

X  Not  on  Map  50,  is  near  Yen-tai  (6  miles  south  of  Shih-li-ho). 

§  Four  of  the  above-mentioned  Russian  guns  were  in  Hei-kou-tai. 
They  were  sent  there  on  the  20th  November  1904. — A.  H. 
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Japan,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  dashing  of  her  leaders,*  costing 
raany  lives  before  it  was  recaptured. 

Hei-kou-tai  stands  close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Hun,  there 
some  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  is  surrounded,  like  many 
villages  in  this  region,  with  a  mud  wall  four  feet  high,  and 
ditch  some  twenty  feet  in  breadth  and  three  to  six  feet  deep, 
the  last  an  obstacle  of  small  consideration.  To  the  north- 
east, south-east,  and  south  are  several  sandhillsf  rising  eight 
to  twelve  feet  above  the  plain,  the  furthest  hill  distant  from 
the  village  about  one  mile.  Those  on  the  south-east  and  south 
formed  excellent  infantry  positions  for  the  Russians,  and  were 
only  taken  after  repeated  charges  and  heavy  loss.  Otliers,  more 
remote  from  the  field  of  action,  served  as  valuable  points  for 
observation.  The  whole  district  lying  south  of  the  villages 
held  by  the  Japanese  is  singularly  flat  and  open,  the  only  features 
above  the  level  of  the  plain  being  the  villages,  two  thousand 
to  three  thousand  yards  apart,  a  few  trees  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  occasional  series  of  low  mounds  denoting  Chinese 
burial-grounds.  The  frozen  walls  of  the  houses  and  those 
around  the  villages  gave  good  cover,  being,  in  winter,  impenetrable 
to  shrapnel  shell  and  rifle  bullet.  On  the  river  side,  between 
Hei-kou-tai  and  Chang-tan,  are  a  few  small  woods  useful  for 
hiding  troops  advancing  from  the  west.  The  banks  of  the  Hun 
are  steep,  and  ten  to  twenty  feet  above  the  frozen  stream,  and 
therefore  difiicult  for  all  arms  to  pass,  except  at  certain  places 
which  exist  between  the  villages  abutting  on  it.  Through  Hei- 
kou-tai  a  frozen  rivulet,  shut  in  between  sloping  banks  some 
twelve  feet  high — easy  of  passage  for  infantry,  but  difiicult  in  most 
places  for  artillery — stretches  south  past  San-chien-pao.J  where 
it  bends  sharply  to  the  west.  Another  similar,  though  slightly 
broader,  stream  marks  the  route  from  Lao-chiao  to  Su-ma-pu, 
beyond  which  village  it  sweeps  round  in  a  direction  generally 
south.  These  river-beds  were  very  useful  to  both  Russians 
and  Japanese,  serving  as  cover  for  reserves,  horses,  mounted 
messengers,  and  carts.  Up  and  down  them,  in  almost  perfect 
safety,  the  wounded  could  be  borne  to  the  dressing  stations  at 
the  villages  in  rear,  and  behind  the  bank  nearest  to  the  enemy 
fires  lighted  and  cooking  carried  on  at  the  rare  intervals  when 
the  stress  of  battle  allowed.  The  first  of  these  natural  covered 
ways  remained  for  the  fight  in  Russian  hands;  the  second,  too 
far  in  advance  for  them  to  hold  in  strength,  was  utilized  by  the 
Japanese. 

♦  Lieut.-Goneral  Tatsumi,  who  was  in  personal  command  of  all  the 
troops,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  Second  Army,  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Hei-kou-tai.  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  restoration  of  1 808 
between  the  present  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Tokugawa  Sliuguns.  He 
was  present  at  most  of  the  actions  tben  fought,  and  distinguished  himself 
again  in  the  Ohina-Japan  war. —A.  H. 

t  None  of  these  hills  were  entrenched,  bat  they  afforded  good  cover. — 
A.H. 

:  See  Map  52. 
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The  weather  up  to  the  23rd  had  not  been  specially  severe,  Jan.  25tli. 
but  on  that  date  the  wind  changed  to  the  north,  and  dui-ing  the 
battle  the  thermometer  averaged  at  night  some  45  degrees  of 
frost,  and  seldom  registered  less  than  15  degrees  by  day.*  The 
air,  too,  became  moist,  and  dull  foggy  weather,  lasting  most  of 
the  day  and  much  obstructing  distant  vision,  prevailed. 

In  such,  almost  arctic,  weather  the  opening  battle  of  1905 
began. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lieut-General  Tatsumi's  division 
marched  at  1]  a.m.,  and  that  one  brigade  was  already  quartered 
near  Lang-tung-kou.f  Of  this  brigade, J  the  31st  Reserve  Regi- 
ment of  two  battalions  had  been  sent  on  the  22nd  to  the  village 
of  Ku-cheng-tzu,  some  two  miles  distant  to  the  north-west, 
and  there  received  urgent  requests  from  the  commanders  of 
the  garrisons  of  Bei-kou-tai  and  Shen-tan-pu  to  come  to  their 
assistance.  The  II. /31st  R.  was  despatched  to  the  former  place, 
and  the  1st  Battalion  to  Shen-tan-pu,  where  it  remained  until 
the  Russians,  after  their  defeat,  retired  across  the  Hun.  What 
had  occurred  to  necessitate  these  appeals  for  help  from  two  direc- 
tions was  the  development  of  the  Russian  attack.  General 
Grippenberg,  commanding  the  centre  column,  with  the  cavalry 
on  his  right  and  General  Kaulbars  passive  on  his  left,  had  sent 
a  force  of  nearly  a  division,  with  guns,  against  Hei-kou-tai, 
while  another  force  of  equal  strength  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Shen-tan-pu.  The  former  village  had  been  under  attack  since 
8.30  a.m.,  and  though  the  enemy  at  first  made  no  serious  efforts 
to  dislodge  the  meagre  garrison,  towards  afternoon  a  force  of 
all  arms  came  upon  the  scene  and  its  position  grew  precarious, 
and  before  nightfall  the  place  was  partially  surrounded. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  west,  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi  had  been 
told  that  if  the  village  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Japanese  were 
in  danger  of  being  taken,  the  defenders  should  retire  towards 
the  south-east,  and,  as  the  II. /31st  R.  did  not  arrive  in  time 
to  be  of  service,  Colonel  Tanada,  who  commanded  there,  after 
suffering  forty  casualties,  withdrew  his  men  at  9  p.m.,  and, 
meeting  the  reinforcement  on  the  way,  the  whole  arrived  some 
hours  later  at  Ku-cheng-tzu.§  To  meet  the  plan  of  Marshal 
Oyama  it  had  been  intended  that  the  retirement  should  have 
been  towards  the  south-east,  but  the  enveloping  attack  compelled 
Tanada  to  move  nearly  due  east.  At  this  time  it  was  thought 
that  the  Russians  were  making  for  the  provision  store  at  Lang- 
tung-kou,  and  the  Japanese  purposed  to  place  no  obstacle  to 
their  passage  of  the  Hun,  but  rather  to  entice  them  on,  and  then, 
with  the  8th  Division,  hurl  them  back  towards  the  west.     The 

*  This  is  a  rough  estimate. 

t  See  Map  50. 

X  The  three  regiments  of  the  reserve  brigade  had  each  two  battalions. 
— ^A.  H. 

§  The  garrison  was  mainly  composed  of  cavalry  with  carbines  and  no 
bayonets.  The  village  is  not  easily  defensible  from  the  west  and  can  be 
approached  under  cover  from  near  Tung  Yen-tai-tzu  (north-west  of  it). — 
A.  H. 
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Hei-kou-tai  garrison,  therefore,  had  been  warned  how  they  were 
to  act  to  meet  this  case ;  but  the  Russian  mission  was  more 
serious  than  the  mere  destruction  of  some  sacks  of  grain  and 
rice,  and  Colonel  Tanada  found  himself  in  imminent  peril,  and 
only  with  difficulty,  and  the  exercise  of  great  coolness  and  good 
judgment,  threaded  his  way  through  the  meshes  of  the  net 
spread  for  him. 

In  the  direction  of  Shen-tan-pu  nothing  serious  had  occurred, 
but  General  Oku,  with  his  usual  foresight,  recognizing  that  his 
own  left  would  probably  become  the  object  of  attack,  instructed 
the  troops  in  tiie  villages  of  Li-ta-j en-tun,  westward,  to  make  a 
vigorous  defence,  and  ordered  the  3rd  Division,  then  assembling 
from  the  front  near  Yang-chia-wan  (south-east  of  Li-ta-jen-tun), 
to  concentrate  and  hold  itself  in  readiness  for  a  move. 

Such  were  the  events  of  the  25th  January  ;  and  daring  that 
day  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi,  who,  under  Marshal  Oyama's  orders 
was  to  hold  the  chief  command  in  the  approaching  battle,  moved 
his  artillery  and  two  brigades  (-ith  and  16th)  towards  Lang- 
tung-kou,  where  they  arrived  at  night.  There,  reasoning  that 
the  Russians,  by  the  time  that  he  could  reach  as  far  as  Hei- 
kou-tai,  would  be  well  across  the  Hun,  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi 
decided  that  the  proper  course  was  to  strike  their  rear. 

The  movement  of  the  Russians  had  so  far  succeeded,  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  force  destined  to  be  engaged  had 
passed  the  river,  scarce  sufficient  to  have  justified  it  in  moving 
further  east. 
26th  Jan.  During  the  night,  the  wind,  which  had  been  in  the  north 
the  day  before,  shifted  a  few  points  towards  the  east,  and 
brought  with  it  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  This  change,  far  from 
moderating  the  already  glacial  cold,  only  added  to  it,  and  greatly 
ao-gravated  the  discomfort  of  men  doomed  to  pass  the  day  and 
night  mainly  lying  in  the  open,  continuously  exposed  to  a 
galling  fire. 

Bv  7  a.m.  the  8th  Division  was  assembled,  the  Reserve  and 
16th  Brigades  and  the  artillery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ku- 
cheng-tzu  and  the  4th  Brigade  at  Chin-chia-pu-tzu.  By  that 
hdur  it  was  known  that  the  enemy,  a  portion  of  whose  troops 
had  occupied  Hei-kou-tai  at  10  o'clock  on  the  previous  night,  and 
still  was  there,  had  disposed  his  advanced  forces  on  the  following 
line.  Starting  from  a  point  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
Su-ma-pu  (south  of  Hei-kou-tai),  he  held  that  village  and 
extended  thence  to  Lao-chiao  and  Ya-tzu-pao.  As  Lieut.-General 
Tatsumi  knew  that  the  troops  at  Hei-kou-tai  were  not  merely 
an  advanced  guard  of  cavalry,  but  comprised  all  arms  and 
perhaps  numbered  a  division,  he  judged  that  it  was  a  covering 
force  sent  in  advance  to  guard  the  main  body  in  its  somewhat 
difficult  passage  of  the  Hun.  The  best  course,  he  therefore 
thought,  would  be  to  strike  a  blow  before  the  enemy  arrived  in 
eroater  strength,  and,  with  this  object,  he  divided  his  force  as 
follows : — 
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The  reserve  brigade  of  four  battalions*  forming  the  right 
wingr  was  directed  to  attack  Hei-kou-tai  from  the  direction  of 
Lao-chiao. 

The  4th  Brigade,  detailed  as  left  wing,  had  orders  to  proceed 
from  Chin-chia-pu-tzu  to  Su-ma-pu  and  Tou-pao  and  assault 
Hei-kou-tai  from  the  soutli-west. 

As  at  this  time  a  division,  which  had  shown  itself  in  part  on 
the  previous  day  coming  from  the  direction  of  Chang-tan  and 
threatening  Sh en-tan- pu — a  village  whose  tenure  was  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Second  Army — was  still  a  dangerous  factor  in 
the  field,  the  16th  Brigade  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Ku-cheng-tzu 
within  easy  reach  of  the  menaced  point. 

The  divisional  artillery  moved  into  position  on  a  sandhill 
south  of  Lao-chiao,  the  Russian  captured  battery,  with  greater 
range,  coming  into  action  south-west  of  Ku-cheng-tzu,  and  all 
directing  their  fire  on  Hei-kou-tai  and  the  guns  in  its  vicinity. 

The  cavalry  moved  to  the  line  from  San-chien-pao  to 
Ta-tu-tzu. 

4!th  Brigade. — Leaving  Chin-chia-pu-tzu  at  11.40  a.m.,  the 
4th  Briofade  marched  in  fiorhting  formation  and  took  a  route 
which  would  bring  it  to  a  point  between  Su-ma-pu  and  Tou-pao. 
The  sky  was  darkened  by  the  falling  snow,  which  deadened 
sound  and  made  the  view  obscure.  But  these  advantages  were 
not  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Japanese,  for  though  they  were 
enabled  to  approach  the  euemy  unperceived,  they  twice  lost  the 
way.  At  length,  however,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  brigade 
arrived  on  a  line  from  Su-ma-put  to  Hon  Wu-chia-tzu,  where 
it  suddenly  came  under  fire  of  musketry  from  the  left  front. 
Instantly  the  men  deployed  and  faced  the  fort-like  village  of 
Tou-pao,  in  which  were  several  machine  guns,  whence  the  shots 
had  come.  A  break  in  the  drifting  clouds  now  caused  the 
snow  to  fall  less  thickly  for  a  short  lime,  and  it  was  seen  that 
the  enemy  not  only  held  Tou-pao  but  stretched  some  distance  to 
the  south,  for  Major-General  Mishchenko's  cavalry,  in  considerable 
force  and  accompanied  by  guns,  had  crossed  the  ice-bound  Hun 
the  evening  before  near  Huang-la-sha-tzu J  and  was  now  heading 
for  Niu-chu.  The  movement  on  that  place,  which  was  held  by  a 
battalion  of  the  2nd  Reserve  Regiment,  was  a  direct  threat  on 
the  Japanese  rear,  and  not  only  jeopardized  Lang-tung-kou  with 
its  depot  of  supplies,  but  went  far  toward.^  surrounding  the 
4th  Brigade.  Its  commander,  Major-General  Yoda,  forthwith 
sent  two  companies  of  the  31.st  Regiment  into  Hou  Wu-chia-tzu, 
whence  they  would  protect  the  arrival  of  the  remainder,  but 
finding  that  the  enemy's  infantry  south  of  Tou-pao  was  in  force 
a,nd  anxious  to  secure  his  left,  he  despatched  two  companies  to 

*  The  I./6tli  R.  was  at  Hsiao-pei-ho  (5  miles  south-west  of  the  south- 
west corner  of  Map  50),  on  the  Hun  and  the  I./Slst  R.  at  Shen-taa-pa. — 
A.H. 

t  See  Map  52.  When  the  euemy  saw  the  Japanese  advancing  in  force 
lie  partly  fell  back  from  the  Su-ma-pu-Lao-chiao  line. — A.  H. 

X  /See  Map  50. 
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Chien  Wu-chia-tzu.  The  position  of  the  4th  Brigade  shortly 
after  this  was  as  follows  : — Forming  the  left  wing  along  the  line 
Chien  Wu-chia-tzu  through  Hon  Wu-chia-tzu  to  the  river  bed — 
which  was  held  by  the  Russians — were  three  battalions  81st 
Regiment,  while  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  the  I.  and  II./5th, 
was  stationed  to  the  north-east  of  Su-ma-pu,  and  between  the 
wings  stood  the  III,/5th.* 

Reserve  Brigade. — Meanwhile  the  right  wing  of  the 
8th  Division,  deploying  west  of  Ku-cheng-tzu,  found  in  its 
front  a  hostile  body  of  infantry,  some  one  and  a  half  battalions, 
moving  eastward  from  Lao-ehiao.  These  troops  were  quickly 
repulsed  and  the  river  line  secured.  The  brigade  now  took  the 
following  position  :  the  I.  and  II. /17th  R.  north  of  the  Lao-chiao- 
Hei-kou-tai  road  ;  the  II./31st  R.  with  the  II./5th  R.  prolonging 
to  the  left  south  of  that  road,  and  in  the  river  bed  some 
companies  in  reserve. 

At  this  time  thirty  Russian  guns  were  counted,  of  which  eight 
were  on  the  high  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun,  eight 
north-east,  eight  east,  and  six  south-east  of  Hei-kou-tai.  In 
front  of  them,  holding  the  sand  hillocks  which  fringe  the  village 
OD  the  south  and  south-east  and  posted  some  five  hundred,  six 
hundred,  and  in  places  one  thousand  yards  before  the  guns, 
was  the  Russian  infantry.  Against  it  the  right  wing  was 
ordered  to  advance,  and  emerging  from  the  river  bed,  deployed 
for  the  attack,  rushed  for  a  short  distance  to  the  front,  but 
meetincr  with  a  heavy  rifle  fire  and  oblique  fire  from  artillery, 
it  was  forced  to  halt.  The  extension  of  the  4th  Brigade  as 
far  as  Chien  Wu-chia-tzu  had  attenuated  the  front  of  the 
division  and  made  a  gap  of  nearly  a  mile  bet^veen  it  and 
the  left  of  the  reserve  brigade.  This  vacant  space  was  hidden 
by  the  falling  snow,  rendering  co-operation  diflficult,  so  that 
the  Russians,  lying  behind  cover,  could  concentrate  their  fire 
from  many  points  on  the  Reserve  troops.  Matters  thus  remained 
at  a  standstill  until  about  5  p.m.,  when  the  right  flank  of 
the  I./17th  R.  was  threatened  by  the  advance  of  two  hostile 
battalions  coming  from  the  direction  of  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu.  Upon 
this  the  commander  of  the  bngade  ordered  up  a  portion  of  his 

*  The  G.0.0.  4th  Brigade  has  been  criticized  in  my  presence  for 
extending  60  much  to  the  west,  and  it  was  stated  that  he  should  not 
hare  gone  further  west  than  the  west  of  Su-ma-pn.  This  criticism 
was  probably  inspired,  and  it  was  the  first  time  tliat  I  have  heard  one 
Japanese  officer  blame  another.  It  was  added  that  the  G.0.0.  would 
have  done  better  if  he  had  kept  one  and  a  lialf  battalions  in  reserve  in  the 
river  bed  south  of  Su-ma-pii  and  with  the  main  body  of  the  brigade 
deployed  north  of  that  village  and  the  Su-ma-pu — Hei-kou-tai  road,  where 
he  would  have  suHered  little  from  fire  coming  from  Tou-pao.  It  will  be 
noted  further  on  that  one  consequence  of  tl)o  prolongation  of  the  -1th  Brigade 
to  the  left  was  that  it  was  deprived  of  assistance  from  the  divisional 
artillery  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  difference  in  range 
l>etween  the  Japanese  and  Russian  artillery  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
former  ])rotecting  the  infantry  in  all  parts  of  the  field  against  a  superior 
number  of  guns— the  Rnstiians  brought  up  GO  during  the  day — nfceseitated 
Bteps  being  taken  to  capture  Tou-pao  in  order  to  secure  the  left  ilank. — A.  H. 
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small  reserve,  and  by  its  assistance  the  enemy's  approach  was 
checked. 

\6th  Brigade. — During  this  time  the  16tli  Brigade,  left  in 
reserve  at  Ku-cheng-tza  with  the  view  of  covering  the  right  of 
Lieut. -General  Tatsumi's  force  from  the  menaces  of.  a  Russian 
division  near  Chang-tan,  had  not  been  altogether  idle,  A.  little 
after  noon  the  enemy  appeared  moving  in  the  direction  of  Liu- 
tiao-kou  and  Ta-tai,  with  the  probable  intention  of  pushing 
south  of  Shen-tan-pu  and  attacking  that  place  from  the  rear. 
The  artillery  there  lost  no  time  in  directing  a  fire  against  his 
flank,  and  the  intruding  force — which  amounted  to  a  division — 
turning  back,  retraced  its  steps  along  the  route  which  it  had  come. 
But  the  guns  in  Shen-tan-pu  were  not  entirely  responsible  for 
the  retirement  of  so  large  a  force.  Some  cavalry  scouts  of  the 
8th  Division,  watching  the  country  to  the  north-west  of  Ta-tai, 
had  brought  a  report  that  the  enemy  had  advanced  towards  the 
former  village  and  was  sending  a  force  against  the  right.  On 
this  the  brigadier,  taking  four  of  his  battalions,  deployed  them 
on  the  north  side  of  Ta-tai,  a  manoeuvre  which,  together  with 
the  artillery  fire  from  Shen-tan-pu,  led  to  the  retirement  of  the 
Russian  force.  No  exchange  of  fire  took  place,  and  at  sunset 
the  four  battalions  of  the  16th  Brigade  covered  Ta-tai  from  the 
north,  whence  they  were  within  easy  reach  of  Shen-tan-pu  and 
at  the  same  time  guarded  the  right  of  the  division  from  attack, 

Mh  Brigade. — While  these  movements  of  the  16th  and 
Reserve  Brigades  were  in  progress,  matters  with  the  4th  Brigade 
had  assumed  a  threatening  aspect.  The  Russians,  who  in  the 
morning  had  brought  up  thirty  guns,  increased  that  number  as 
the  hours  went  by,  so  that  by  the  evening  they  had  in  action 
thirty  more.  These  they  had  placed  as  follows : — West  of 
Hei-kou-tai  eight  guns,  and  still  further  to  the  west  four  more  ; 
west  of  Tou-pao  six  guns  in  one  place  and  four  in  another  ; 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards  from  Chien  Wu-chia-tzu 
eight  guns.  To  meet  the  hail  of  shells  that  poured  upon  it,  the 
4th  Brigade  had  not  a  single  gun,  for  the  artillery  of  the  division, 
placed  south  of  Lao-chiao,  was  too  far  ofi'  to  give  assistance. 
Consequently  the  Russians,  whose  batteries  up  to  this  time  had 
been  well  hidden,  finding  that  they  could  advance  with  safety, 
moved  their  guns  forward  to  much  closer  range  and  fired  upon 
the  infantry  from  exposed  positions.  To  add  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  4th  Brigade,  Major-General  Mishchenko's  cavalry, 
which  hung  upon  its  flank  all  day  and  had  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  small  garrison  of  reserve  troops  in  Niu-chu,  gave 
indications  of  an  advance  on  Hsiu-erh-pu,  an  operation  which, 
if  carried  out,  would  place  the  ill-starred  left  wing  in  still 
greater  peril.  Opposed  to  that  wing  and  the  four  battalions 
'  of  the  reserve  brigade — ten  battalions  in  all — ^from  Niu-chu  to 
Hei-kou-tai  by   way  of  San-chuang-tzu*    was  a  force  of  two 


*  North-east  corner  of  Map  52.        "J'      '  ■  "'• 
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divisions,  for  the  16th  Brigade  was  required  to  fill  the  gap  between 
the  8th  Division  and  the  Second  Army,  and  was  thus  not  free 
to  share  in  the  unequal  struggle.  Its  energies  might  be  called 
upon  at  any  moment  to  oppose  the  movement  of  the  division 
coming  south  from  Chang-tan,  and,  as  events  proved,  what  was 
anticipated  in  that  respect  occurred.  The  threat  of  that  division 
induced  General  Oku  to  send  from  the  3rd  Division  to  Shen- 
tan-pu  two  battalions  of  the  33rd  Regiment,  a  battery  of 
artillery,  and  some  machine  guns,  and  at  12.40  p.m.  orders  were 
sent  to  Yang-chia-wan  directing  General  Oshima  to  despatch 
these  troops  forthwith.  The  garrison  of  the  village  about  to  be 
reinforced,  as  well  as  that  of  Li-ta-jen-tun,  had  been  subjected 
since  10.30  a.m.  to  a  heavy  cannonade,  to  which,  on  account  of 
their  small  force  of  artillery,  they  had  practically  to  submit 
in  silence.  The  guns,  forty  in  number,  which  had  been 
directed  against  them,  were  disposed  on  a  front  parallel  to, 
but  in  the  rear  of,  the  villages  of  Chin-shan-tai,  Huang-ti, 
and  Pei-tai-tzu,  which  were  held  by  a  brigade  of  infantry.  At 
4  p.m.,  after  several  hours'  bombardment,  this  brigade  deployed 
and  began  its  movement  against  Shen-tan-pu.  Pushing  on 
with  great  determination,  it  drove  the  small  garrison  from 
Hsiao-shu-tzu,*  and  thereby  gained  a  foothold  ojily  four 
hundred  yards  north-west  of  the  object  of  attack.  Thence  an 
assault  was  made  on  the  hamlet  lying  a  short  distance  south- 
west of  Shen-tan-pu,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  some 
straggling  houses.  This  also  fell,  and  the  Russians,  encouraged 
by  the  small  success — a  rare  feature  in  any  of  their  attacks 
against  the  Japanese — sent  forward  two  companies  to  Pei-tai- 
tzu,  a  village  north-east  of  Shen-tan-pu  and  within  ea.sy  rifle 
shot  of  it.  The  situation  of  the  latter  village  was  becoming 
serious  for  the  two  battalions,  and  the  guns  sent  from  the  3rd 
Division  weie  still  labouring  through  the  snow  on  their  nine  mile 
march,  nnd  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  they  would  arrive  in 
time  to  save  disaster.  Shen-tan-pu  is  a  large  village  with 
well-built  houses,  but  the  garrison,  like  that  of  Hei-kou-tai, 
was  mainly  cavalry,  too  weak  for  the  perimeter  held,  the  defences 
of  which  were  at  this  time  incomplete.  The  enemy,  too,  in 
possession  of  the  hamlet  to  the  south-west  and  Pei-tai-tzu  to 
the  north-east,  cuuld  sweep  all  sides  of  it  with  fire,  thus  render- 
ing the  operation  of  throwing  in  reinforcements — and  more 
particularly  gun.s — both  difficult  and  hazardous.  Nevertheless, 
this  was  accomplisl.'ed,  though  with  loss,  and  about  6.30  p.m., 
helped  by  the  darkness,  the  detachment  from  the  3rd  Division 
passed  through  tlie  seething  barrier  of  bursting  shells  and  flying 
bullet-^,  and  reached  the  welcome  shelter  of  its  battered  walls 
and  roofless  hou.ses,  the  guns  taking  up  position  within  the 
village  itself.f     Great  was  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  garrison, 

*  Jast  north-west  of  Shen-tan-pu. 

f  The  infantry  was  ilribblod  up,  while  the  f?uns,  kept  in  a  slightly 
hollow  road,  moved  in  as  opportunity  offered. — A.  H. 
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combined  with  gratitude  to  General  Oku,  when  so  substantial 
a  force  arrived  to  rescue  them,  for  hope  of  help  had  almost 
been  abandoned,  and  the  de'enders — ordered  bv  their  general 
to  fight  "  to  the  last  man  " — had  steeled  themselves  to  obey  his 
orders  to  the  letter. 

From  Wan-chia-yuan-tzu  towards  the  north-east,  along  the 
front  of  the  divisions  of  the  Second  Army,  nothing  beyond  a 
deliberate  cannonade  from  the  Russian  euns  occurred  all  day. 
In  this  portion  of  the  field  onl}^  the  vibration  caused  by  the 
struggle  (m  the  left  was  felt,  while  there  the  Russians  had 
shown  be\'ond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  how  serions  was  their 
move  across  the  Hun.  Fully  grasping  the  situ  ition.  Marshal 
Oyaraa  issued  orders  for  reinforcements  to  be  sent,  and  informed 
Lieut.-General  Tatsumi  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  morrow,  at 
latest,  he  should  have  under  his  command  the  main  part  of  the 
oth  Division  with  its  guns.  The  latter  commander,  though  he 
found  himself  for  the  first  time  facing  the  Russians,  had  already 
weighed  the  merits  of  his  own  and  their  troops  in  the  balance, 
and  had  decided  that  with  three  brigades  intact  he  could  meet 
them  at  least  on  level  terms,  provided  they  liad  only  twice  that 
force.  The  despatch  of  reinforcements  to  the  right  would  free  tiie 
16th  Brigade  and  place  at  his  disposal  the  force  requisite  to  carrj^ 
out  his  plan  of  attack  on  Hei-kou-tai  from  the  east  of  Su-ma-pu. 
This  had  been  his  original  intention,  and  for  this  reason  the 
guns  were  posted  south  of  Lao-chiao,  but  the  extension  to  the 
left  of  the  4th  Brigade  had  robbed  of  troops  the  limits  fixed  for 
the  attack,  and  consequently  that  attack  had  failed.  To  repair 
the  mischief  done  and  fill  the  gap  between  the  right  and  left  a 
central  column  was  required,  and  for  this  purpose  the  16th  Brigade 
from  Ku-cheng-tzu  and  Ta-tai*  would  be  employed  next  day. 

Meantime  the  5th  Division,  quartered  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Shih-li-ho  and  in  the  villages  lying  east  between  that  place  and 
the  hill  of  Hung-pao  Shan,  had  been  assembling,  and  at  9  p.m. 
urgent  orders  were  received  directing  it — less  the  head-quarters, 
9th  Brigade  and  the  11th  Regiment — to  march  to  Lang-tuno-- 
kou.  At  midnight  the  column,  with  i.ieut.-General  Kigoshi  at 
its  head,  left  Shih-li-ho  on  its  march  of  18  miles,  and  after 
following  for  a  while  the  main  road  south  towards  Liao-yang, 
struck  orf  towards  the  west.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  during  the  night  more  fell  at  intervals,  so  that  the 
footmarks  of  those  in  front  were  soon  obliterated,  and  no  track 
remained  for  those  behind.  From  time  to  time  the  moon,  then 
in  her  third  quarter,  shone  dimly  forth,  lighting  the  moving 
mass  of  men  and  horses  steadil}^  tramping  over  the  snow,  which, 
softened  by  the  moisture  in  the  air,  balled  upon  their  shoes  and 
much  impeded  progress.  The  night  was  cold,  made  more  so  by 
the  damp,  and  though  many  men,  exhausted  with  the  strain, 
dropped  behind,  unable  to  keep  up,  the  advanced  guard  entered 
Lang-tung-kou  at  8  a.m.  on  the  27th,  whence  the  sound  of  guns 

*  South  by  west  of  Shen-tan-pu. 
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in  front  was  plainly  heard.  The  garrison  of  that  place — line  of 
communication  troops — was  much  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the 
5th  Division,  for  rumours  of  Major-Geueral  Mishchenko's  advance 
had  been  received,  and  an  attack  upon  the  feebly-guarded  store 
depot  was  momentarily  expected. 

During  the  night  heavy  fighting  had  occurred  at  Shen-tan-pu, 
and  against  that  village  the  enemy  had  brought  up  nearly  a 
division  and  thirty  guns.  In  the  place  itself  were  the  horses  of 
the  cavalry  and  guns,  some  seven  to  eight  hundred  in  all,  and, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  provide  cover  for  so  large  a  number, 
many  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  others,  terrified  by  the 
bureting  shells,  broke  loose  and  added  to  the  confusion  by 
galloping  madly  to  the  rear.  The  battery  of  the  3rd  Division — 
Jess  one  gun  damaged  and  unfit  for  use — together  with  the  four 
horse  artillery  guns  had  fired  throughout  the  night,  but  when 
morning  came  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  who  kept  his 
post  though  wounded  in  the  head,  ordered  Hsiao-shu-tzu,*  as 
well  as  the  hamlet  to  the  south-west,  to  be  retaken.  By  a  bold 
dash  at  dawn  these  two  objects  were  secured,  and  the  hamlet 
added  to  the  line  of  defence  of  Shen-tan-pu.  Hsiao-shu-tzu, 
where  the  Russians  left  several  prisoners  behind,  was  not, 
however,  permanently  occupied  :  but  after  collecting  the  wounded 
of  both  sides,  the  Japanese  withdrew,  while  the  enemy,  who 
had  fallen  back  a  short  distance  towards  the  north,  maintained 
a  heavy  cannonade  on  Shen-tan-pu  and  Chang- chuang-tzu. 

On  the  26th  the  smaller  villages  between  Li-ta-jen-tun  and 
Shen-tan-pu  had  not  been  subjected  to  so  tierce  a  bombardment 
as  had  the  larger,  and  no  assault  had  yet  been  made  upon  them  ; 
but  on  the  27th  the  enemy,  who  had  spent  his  wrath  in  vain  on 
Shen-tan-pu,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  strong  points  on  the 
line  further  west,  and  while  increasing  his  force,f  kept  up  a  tire 
of  forty  guns  upon  them.  This  change  of  plan  being  reported  to 
General  Oku,  who  had  moved  his  head-quarters  at  8  a.m.  from 
Shih-li-ho  to  Yang-chia-wan,  he  despatched  a  battalion  of  the 
3rd  Division — one  from  the  18th  Regiment — to  San-tai-tzu, 
a  village  two  miles  and  a  half  south-west  of  Li-ta-jen-tun, 
whence  it  could  speedily  reinforce  a  threatened  point. 

The  main  line  of  the  Second  Army,  west  of  the  railway,  was 
under  a  deliberate  fire  of  guns  all  day — no  unaccustomed  thing 
— and  less  anxiety  was  felt  than  on  the  26th,  for  the  defences 
were  strong,  while  to  the  westward  the  enemy  had  apparently 
developed  all  the  force  he  intended  to  bring  up,  and  the  neces- 
sary reinforcements  had  been  sent  in  time  to  render  his  attacks 
in  that  direction  abortive. 

In  front  of  Hei-kou-tai  affairs  were  not  in  such  a  satisfactory 
condition,  for  the  enemy  had  increased  his  artillery,  and  by  the 
afternoon  liad  ninety  guns  in  action.  As  soon  as  Lieut.-General 
Tatsumi,  owing   to  the  approach    of   the    5th   Division,  could 

*  Just  north-^reBt  of  Shen-taa-pu. 

t  C)q  27th  the  single  brigade  of  infantry  in  front  was  increased. — A.  H. 
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safely  withdraw  that  part  of  the  IGth  Brigade  which  was 
posted  north  of  Ta-tai,  he  directed  four  battalions — II.  and 
III./17th  and  I.  and  r.T./32nd — to  be  sent  to  fill  the  space 
between  the  II./5th  K  and  the  4th  Brigade,  and  constituted  it 
into  a  central  column  with  its  left  resting  on  8u-ma-pu.  The 
remaining  battalions — I./17th  and  III./32nd — were  retained  at 
Ku-cheng-tzu,  as  the  enemy's  cavalry  still  threatened  the  left 
and  rear,  and  until  the  5th  Division  assembled  a  reserve  was 
necessary. 

Between  9  and  10  a.m.  a  Russian  cavalry  brigade  from  the 
south  of  Hu-chia-wo-peng  made  as  if  to  move  on  Ku-cheng-tzu, 
and  a  company  of  infantry  with  the  six  captured  Russian 
guns  was  sent  to  endeavour  to  repel  it,  but,  fortunately,  after 
advancing  for  some  distance,  the  force  halted  and  showed  no 
inclination  to  come  on. 

On  the  right  of  the  8th  Division  the  reserve  brigade  attempted 
from  an  early  hour  to  advance,  but  conditions  were  unfavourable, 
and  though  some  progress  was  made  it  was  extremely  small. 
Again  its  right  flank  was  threatened  by  a  force  of  two  battalions, 
but  the  movement  was  checked  by  the  I./I7th  R.,  which  was 
turned  against  them. 

The  16th  Brigade,  forming  the  central  column,  moved 
betimes  from  Ku-cheng-tzu  towards  its  appointed  place  in  the 
line,  and  on  reaching  Ho-tou-tzu*  deployed,  the  I.  and  II./32nd 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  the  II.  and  III./l7th.  There  being 
no  reserve  with  these  battalions,  each  regimental  commander 
kept  about  two  companies  in  the  river  bed  north-west  of 
Su-ma-pu,  while  the  remainder  took  position  behind  a  three-foot 
bank  west  of  the  road  which  skirts  the  frozen  river  on  that  side. 
Here  they  were  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  Russian  infantry 
holding  the  sandhills  at  their  front,  while  some  of  the  enemy 
were  posted  on  a  sandhill  even  nearer.  Gallant  attempts  were 
made  to  push  forward,  and  the  nearest  sandhill  was  captured  by 
the  III./17th,  which  lost  its  commander  and  many  men. 

Further  to  the  left  the  situation  of  the  4th  Brigade 
remained  unchanged.  On  one  side  it  still  held  San-ehien-pao, 
Chien  and  Hou  Wu-chia-tzu,  while  on  the  other  its  troops 
stretched  from  the  north  of  Su-ma-pu  westward  to  the  river 
bed.  The  northern  portion  of  that  frozen  feature  was  held 
by  the  Russians,  who  tenaciously  clung  to  it,  interrupting  free 
communication  between  the  right  and  left  and  causing  a  gap 
between  the  regiments  amounting  to  nearly  one  thousand  yards. 
Under  the  withering  fire  from  Tou-pao  and  the  incessant 
shelling  from  the  guns  west  of  that  place  no  advance  was 
possible,  and  all  that  the  brigade  could  do  was  to  hold  on  to  the 
position  which  it  now  occupied, 

Thus  the  8th  Divisionf  — even  with  the  addition  of  four 
battalions  of  the  16th  Brigade — had  not  materially  improved 

*  See  aho  Map  62. 

t  Map  52  gives  the  exact  situation  of  the  8th  Division  on  27th  January. 
— A.  H. 
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its  position,  and  the  presence  of  the  5th  Division  in  the  field- 
had  not  jet  had  an  appreciable  effect. 

To  that  division  Lieut.-General  Tat^umi  had  sent  orders  to 
move  two  regiments  and  five  batteries  to  Ta-tai,  from  which 
place  it  was  intended  to  attack  the  enemy  holding  the  line  from 
Liu-tiao-kou  to  Chao-to-tzu.  Some  pressure  exerted  in  that 
direction  might  have  the  effect  of  relie\ang  the  situation  before 
Hei-kou-tai,  wliile  at  the  same  time  threatening  to  cut  the 
enemy's  retreat  when  forced  eventually  to  re-cross  the  Hun. 

At  lO.oO  a.m.,  with  scarcely  any  time  for  rest  and  none  for 
cooking,  these  troops  marched  oft  towards  the  appointed  place, 
while  fifteen  minutes  earlier  the  21st  Regiment,  accompanied  by 
its  brigade  commander,  Major-General  Murayama,  and  one  moun- 
tain batter}',  had  gone  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  check  the 
cavalry  coming  on  towards  Hsiu-erh-pu  and  guard  the  left  wing 
of  the  army.  At  that  village  the  enemj^,  after  taking  Kiu-chu 
on  the  previous  night,  had  arrived  and  was  rapidly  working 
round  the  rear  of  the  8th  Division.  Hurrying  towards  the 
threatened  point,  the  21st  drove  back  the  enemy's  advanced 
troops,  and  by  nightfall  had  repulsed  the  main  body  consisting 
of  two  regiments  and  twelve  guns,  after  wliich  they  took  up 
quarters  in  the  village  of  Wo-peng.  Here  they  were  still  too 
far  distant  to  be  of  service  to  the  4th  Brigade,  whose  difiiculties 
were  upon  the  ascending  scale,  for  during  the  day  the  whole 
of  the  1st  Siberian  Army  Corps  had  come  up  and  the  31st 
Regiment  was  now  surrounded  on  three  sides.  The  Russians  in 
the  river  bed,  emboldened  by  the  perilous  position  of  the  troops 
with  whom  they  were  engaged,  moved  somewhat  south  and 
threatened  to  encircle  the  left  and  right  of  the  brigade.  From 
the  excellent  cover  which  tliis  spot  afforded  they  inflicted  heavy 
losses  on  both  wings,  and  most  of  the  officers  of  the  5th  Regiment 
north-west  of  Su-ma-pu  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  At 
nightfall  the  three  battalions  of  the  right  wing  fell  back  within 
tlie  shelter  of  the  western  edge,  thus  losing  all  the  ground 
that  had  been  gained  towards  Tou-pao  and  severing  communi- 
cation with  the  31st  Regiment  witli  which  was  the  brigade 
commander. 

Leaving  the  8th  Division,  whose  general  condition  was  worse 
than  on  the  26th,  and  opposite  whom  were  now  some  four 
divisions,  it  is  necessary  to  tuni  to  the  main  body  of  the 
5th  Division,  which  had  reached  'J'a-tai  and  was  jireparing  to 
attack.  The  ground  over  which  it  inu.st  advance  was  a  dead 
level  for  three  thousand  yards  and  singularly  bare,  while 
between  it  and  the  villages  against  which  it  was  to  move  the 
Russians  held  the  Hung  Ho  river  bed,  where  almost  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  them. 

Lieut.-General  Kigo.shi  ordered  the  left  wing,  consisting  of 
the  42nd  Regiment,  to  advance  along  the  line  from  Ta-tai 
towards  Wang-cliia-wo-peng  while  the  L/41st  as  right  wing 
was  directed  to  move  through  Hsiao-tien-t/Ai  on  Liu-tiao-kou 
and  the  IL  and  III  /41fit  were  kept  as  a  reserve  to  the  south  of 
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Hsiao-tien-tzu.  Following  the  left  wing  came  the  five  batteries 
of  mountain  guns,  and  as  soon  as  the  infantry  had  cleared 
Ta-tai  they  took  post  on  the  north  side  of  that  place.  While 
the  deployment  was  proceeding,  snow  fell,  obscuring  the  view, 
and  the  troops  advanced,  unj)erceived,  to  two  thousand  3'ards  from 
the  Russians.  No  sooner  had  they  readied  that  point  than  three 
batteries  in  position  near  Wang-chia-wo-peng  opened  fire,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  line  was  deluged  with  a  shower  of  shells. 
Without  losing  a  moment,  the  mountain  guns  replied,  and  the 
commander  of  the  42nd,  whose  men,  as  ordered,  had  lain  down 
when  the  Russian  guns  began  to  fire,  gave  the  order  to  advance 
by  rapid  rushes.  Thus  the  wings  pressed  on,  coming  under 
infantry  fire  at  one  thousand  two  hundred  yards,  and  reached 
a  point  from  eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred  yards  from  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile,  at  3.30  p.m.  the  II./41st  had  been  despatched 
to  help  the  right,  and  the  guns,  following  up  the  advancing' 
line  for  twelve  hundred  yards,  came  into  action  again  at 
4.45  p.m.  No  further  advance  was  made  that  afternoon,  and 
in  spite  of  the  sleepless  night  on  the  26th,  the  troops  spent  five 
hours  making  entrenchments,  as  best  they  could,  in  the  iron-like 
ground. 

As  it  was  known  that  the  8th  Division  was  in  difficulties, 
and  realized  that  the  more  the  5th  pressed  the  more  the  situation 
would  improve,  Lieut -General  Kigoshi  ordered  up  the  III.  41st, 
which  was  to  form  a  reserve  for  the  right  winef,  and  ordered 
the  attack  to  be  resumed  at  an  early  hour  next  day. 

No  counter-attack  of  importance  was  made  at  night  by  the  Night  of 
Russians  on   the  5th  Division,  but  a  portion  of  the  line  imme-  *^e 
diately  to  the  left  of  that  held  by  the  Second  Arm}-  and  part  of  January 
the  8th  Division  were  made  the  objects  of  determined  assault. 

In  the  front  held  bj^  the  Second  Army  between  Li-ta-jen-tun 
and  Shen-tan-pu  are  several  small  villages,  one  of  which,  called 
Ya-pa-tai,  had  been  severely  shelled  throughout  the  27th.  This 
village,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  consists  of  a  few  houses,  in  places  enclosed  within  walls 
from  four  to  five  feet  high.  Its  defence  was  entrusted  to  a 
garrison  of  two  sections  of  cavalry  and  two  of  engineers  and 
a  section  of  the  1st  Company  9th  Regiment,  a  force  quite 
inadequate  for  the  perimeter  of  the  place.  The  village,  too,  is  not 
compact,  but  straggling,  and  some  houses,  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  northern  edge,  were  not  included  in  the  defensive  line, 
which,  though  regarded  as  verging  on  completion,  was  scarcely 
satisfactory.  Four  trenches  on  an  arc  from  north  to  west,  with 
beyond  them  a  narrow  strip  of  wire  entanglement,  covered  the 
village  from  be3'ond  tlie  walls. 

About  4  p.m.  the  artillery  force  opposite  it  increased,  and 
about  5.20  p.m.  the  cannonade  reached  its  height,  when  three 
companies  of  infantry  appeared  on  the  southern  side  of 
Huang-ti  and  opened  fire.  Thereupon  the  defenders  of  the 
trenches,  unable  to  maintain  their  ground,  fell  back  behind  the 
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walls,  but  were  replaced  by  the  engineers,  who,  leaving  their 
work  within  the  village,  occupied  the  western  trench,  The  sun 
now  set,  and  as  the  enemy's  fire  began  to  slacken  it  was  thought 
that  he  had  drawn  his  men  off  from  the  attack.  A  company  of 
the  18th  Kegiment  next  came  up  and  took  position  in  the 
trenches,  while  those  who  had  retired  at  first  re-occupied  their 
ground,  but  sent  the  engineer  section  within  the  walls. 

At  8.30  p.m.  the  Russians  re-appeared,  this  time  in 
greater  force,  and,  driving  the  defenders  from  the  trenches, 
surrounded  the  village  on  three  sides,  and  "  compassing  the 
walls  like  prowling  wolves,"  strove  to  gain  admittance.  But 
the  Japanese,  using  the  loopholes,  thrust  at  them  with  sword 
and  bayonet,  which  weapons  were  at  times  grasped  by  thickly 
gloved  hands  outside.  A  small  party  of  the  most  daring  of  the 
assailants  at  length  climbed  the  walls,  but  to  a  man  they 
perished.  The  village  seemed  doomed,  for  the  Russians  were 
increasing,  when  an  officer  of  engineers,  hastily  preparing  hand- 
grenades,  himself  hurled  them  on  the  crowded  mass  outside. 
Joined  by  another  officer,  the  united  efforts  of  these  two 
had  such  effect  that  at  9.30  p.m.  the  enemy,  who  had  lost 
about  one  hundred  killed,  fell  back,  pursued  by  the  infantry  of 
the  garrison,  whose  safety  was  shortly  afterwards  assured  by 
the  arrival  of  three  more  companies  of  the  18th  Regiment  from 
San-tai-tzu.  But  the  Russians*  were  not  to  be  diverted  from 
their  purpose,  and  at  a  later  hour  again  attempted,  unavailingly, 
to  storm  the  village.  The  line  in  the  vicinity  to  the  east  and 
west  of  Ya-pa-tai  had  likewise  been  exposed  to  assault,  but  no 
village  was  captured  by  the  Russians  that  night,  although  on 
the  extreme  lett  of  the  Sth  Division  one  was  yielded  up. 

Of  that  division,  half  of  the  4th  Brigade  in  Hou  Wu-chia-tzu 
was  dangerously  far  from  the  troops  situated  to  its  right,  and  if 
Su-ma-pu  were  captured  its  isolation  would  be  complete.  An 
opportunity  so  favourable  for  counter-attack  was  not  lost  sight 
of  by  the  Russians,  and  before  midnight  two  groups,  each  of  a 
regiment,  were  launched  against  the  western  border  of  the 
latter  village.  Within  it  was  the  left  wing  of  the  IGth  Brigade 
and  three  battalions  of  the  4th,  portions  of  which  soon  found 
themselves  engaged  in  a  deadly  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the 
enemy.  Supports  were  hurried  forward  to  maintain  the  fight, 
and  at  length  the  Russians,  after  suffering  and  inflicting  heavy 
los.s,  were  driven  back,  but  not  all,  for  several  hundreds, 
unknown  to  the  Japanese,  remained  behind  and  held  some 
outlying  houses  on  the  southern  side.f 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  facing  Hou  Wu-chia-tzu  was  not 
quiescent,  and  the  situation  of  the  three  battalions  of  the 
4th   Brigade    was   growing  worse.     Cut   off  from   the  rest  of 

♦  About  fonr  battalions  of  the  31  stand  61st  Divisions  and  8th  Army 
Corps  attacked.  'I'hcre  were  prolmbly  only  volunteers  of  the  battalions 
in  the  attack. — A.  II. 

t  'J'he  greater  part  were  killed  next  diiy,  an<l  1,300  Uussians  are  buried 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  as  well  us  several  hundred  Japanese.— A.  II. 
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the  division  since  the  26th,  no  orders  had  been  received,  and 
cartridges  and  food  were  running  short.  Every  attempt  to  send 
ammunition  under  cover  of  night  had  been  frustrated,  for 
Cossacks  haunted  the  track  between  the  villages,  and  the  hor^ses 
carrying  it  were  always  killed.  At  last,  nine  carts,  each  drawn 
by  a  single  horse,  were  sent,  and  though  two  got  throujjh,  the 
rest  were  captured.  Emboldened  by  the  continued  isolation  of 
these  troops,  the  little  village  of  San-chien-pao  was  the  next 
object  of  attack.  Within  it  was  a  dressing  station  where  some 
400  wounded  had  been  collected.  Conceiving  that  the  Red  Cross 
flag  might  prove  an  insuflBcient  protection,  the  slightly  wounded 
and  the  auxiliary  train,  backed  by  half  a  company  of  infantrj^, 
manned  the  walls,  and,  under  a  major  who  happened  to  be 
there,*  strove  to  keep  the  place  inviolate  The  cavalry,  however, 
foiced  a  way  in,  and  the  defenders  took  to  the  houses,  but  no 
misadventure  befell  the  wounded,  for  the  assailants  rode  through 
the  street  and  disappeared.  This  incident  had  occurred  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  brigade  commander  in  Hou  \Yu-chia-tzu, 
who,  deciding  that  to  remain  longer  there  was  but  to  court 
disaster,  Avithdrew  his  men  at  3  a.m. 

Although  the  distance  to  San-chien-pao  is  but  one  thousand 
yards,  the  little  force  took  full  three  hours  to  cover  it,  for  the 
brigadier,  driven  to  retire,  did  so  with  great  deliberation,  first 
transporting  to  the  rear  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 

On  the  27th  the  crisis  of  the  battle  had  been  reached.  Every 
man  at  General  Grippenberg's  disposal  had  been  brought  up  and 
the  situation  was  such  that,  unless  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Russian  Army  in  Manchuria  chose  to  send  reinforcement 
and  that  speedily,  the  pendulum  would  shortly  swing  the  other 
way.  But  no  additional  troops  came  to  press  the  advantages 
already  gained.  On  his  part.  Marshal  Oj^ama,  without  moving 
a  man  from  the  front  line,  liad  issued  orders  which  would  place 
at  Lieut-General  Tatsumi's  disposal  sufficient  men  and  guns  to 
turn  the  scale,  as  yet  unfavourable  to  the  Japanese. 

The  remaining  regiment  of  the  5th  Division — the  11th — and 
three  batteries  of  the  17th  Regiment — 2nd  Artillery  Brigade — 
the  whole  under  Major-General  Suizama,  reached  Lang-tung-kou 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  and  eight  battalions,  a  company  of 
engineers,  a  squadron  and  three  batteries  of  the  2nd  Division 
had  orders  to  assemble  there  on  the  morning  of  the  28tb.  The 
latter  troops  formed  part  of  the  general  reserve,  and,  in 
anticipation  of  aggression  on  the  left,  replaced  the  8th  Division 
at  Lan-chif  on  the  25th,  ready  to  move  westward  if  required. 

The  despatch  of  these  additional  troops,  in  support  of  those 
engaged,  was  due  to  the  anxiety  which  the  prolonged  and 
obstinate  nature  of  the  fighting  round  Hei-kou-tai  was  causing 
at  Manchurian  Army  Head -Quarters.     There  it  was  felt  that  if 

*  This  oflScer  was  on  duty  in  connection  with  the  arms  of  the 
wounded.— A.  H. 

t  Near  Yen-tai,  on  Map  48. 
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the  Russians  were  not  quickly  forced  across  the  Hun,  a  situation 
might  arise  which,  besides  endangering  the  safety  of  the  whole 
field  force,  might  greatly  hamper  future  plans.  Lieut.  -General 
Tatsumi  was  therefore  ordered  to  press  the  enemy  on  the  28th, 
when  the  force  under  his  command  would  nearly  number  three 
divisions,  but  that  commander  had  already  recognized  that 
prompt  action  must  be  taken  and  had  given  orders  to  continue 
the  attack. 

The  weather  still  remained  bitterly  cold,  and  though  the 
wind  had  to  some  extent  abated,  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
had  increased. 

On  the  northern  border  of  the  battle  ground,  the  Russians 
opened  a  heavy  artillery  lire  against  Hsiao-tai-tzu,  Ya-pa-tai, 
and  Han-shan-tai,  but  their  infantry,  glutted  with  the  efforts  of 
the  night  before,  was  held  aloof. 

When  this  alteration  bi  procedure  was  brought  to  General 
Oku's  notice,  the  inference  he  drew  was  that  the  Russians, 
having  failed  to  overcome  his  left,  were  now  moving  or  about  to 
move  troops  to  join  those  pre.ssing  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi  near 
Hei-koa-tai,  a  course  which  might  gravely  imperil  the  already 
strained  situation  there.  He  therefore  issued  orders  at  11.20  a.m. 
that  the  artillery  of  the  Second  Army,  along  the  whole  front 
from  the  Mukden  turnpike  westward  as  far  as  Wan-chia-yuan-tzu 
(north-east  of  Li-ta-jen-tun)  should  open  fire.  This,  he  judged, 
would  have  the  effect  of  jnaking  the  enemy  hesitate  before  trans- 
ferring force  from  a  part  of  his  line  possibly  about  to  be  attacked. 
To  strengtiien  the  delusion  he  ordered  up  the  five  batteries  of  the 
13th  Artillery  Regiment* — then  in  reserve— directing  them  to 
open  fire  from  a  position  close  to  Han-shan-tai,  and,  further, 
sent  the  3rd  Division,  at  Yang-chia-wan,  westward  six  miles  to 
Hsiao  Kuan-yin-kou. 

A  little  before  noon  the  guns  opened,  and  the  Russians — 
ever  ready  to  fire  upon  the  least  pretext — instantly  retorted. 
A  close  watch  from  the  Japanese  observation  stations  was  being 
kept,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  enemy's  infantry  were  taken  by 
surprise.  Small  parties,  making  hastily  for  the  front  trenches, 
followed  by  supports,  were  plainly  visible,  and  the  number  and 
position  of  the  hostile  guns  were  noted.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
railway  line  and  on  botli  sides  of  it  eighty  guns  were  counted, 
and  west  of  them  as  far  as  Meng-ta-pu,  north  of  Li-ta-jen-tun — 
besides  howitzers — were  ninety  more 

Between  1  and  2  p.m.  orders  were  given  to  stop  the  can- 
nonade, by  which  time  it  was  evident  that  no  reduction  in 
artillery  before  the  Second  Army  had  been  made.t  The  ruse 
had  been  successful,  and  to  strengthen  it,  just  before  sundown 
the  guns  reopened  fire,  and,  in  phices  where  the  hostile  lines 

*  This  regiment  of  the  Isb  Artillery  Brigade  had  one  battery  supporting 
the  cavalry  brigade.  — A.  H. 

t  It  secmB  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Cieneral  Kuropatkin,  in  refusing 
to  help  (General  Gripponberg  with  troupa  from  Gheneral  Kanlbars's 
coniTnand,  was  influenced  by  General  Oku'e  action. — A.  H. 
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approached  each  other,  rifle  fire  was  brisk.  After  a  brief 
bombardment,  for  the  second  time,  the  order  came  to  cease,  but 
the  Russians,  now  thoroughly  disturbed  and  perhaps  fearing  an 
attack,  continued  firing  heavily  till  9  p.m.  From  that  hour 
■onwards  through  the  night  they  fired  deliberately,  and  mostly 
so  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  railway  line,  whence  star 
shells  were  occasionally  discharged. 

During  the  day  General  Oku,  perceiving  that  the  enemy's 
infantry  showed  some  restlessness  before  Li-ta-jen-tun,  had 
taken  two  battalions  of  the  18th  Regiment  and  sent  them  to 
strengthen  the  villages  of  Ta-tai,*  Hsiao-tai,  and  Tai-ping- 
chuang. 

North-west  of  Ta-taif  on  the  line  of  Shen-tan-pu  and 
Hei-kou-tai,  the  5th  Division,  starting  its  attack  at  an  early 
hour,  had  obstinately  advanced  towards  the  River  Hun,  and 
though  as  obstinately  opposed,  its  strenuous  efforts  proved  to 
be  the  turning  point  in  the  hard-fought  battle.  The  right  wing, 
reinforced  by  the  III./41st,  was  enabled  to  extend  its  line  some 
distance  towards  the  right,  and  occupied  the  bed  of  the  river 
running  west  of  Li-chia-wo-peng.  Gaining  some  cover  there- 
from, they  made  their  preparations  for  the  final  rush,  and 
Liu-tiao-kou  was  taken  at  half-past  nine.  The  left  wing, 
however,  directing  its  energies  against  Chao-to-tzu,  was  met  by 
the  fire  of  machine  guns,  and  so  open  was  the  ground  before  it 
that  the  advance  was  slow.  The  divisional  artillery,  still  iu 
position  north  of  Ta-tai,  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  object 
of  attack,  and  during  the  morning  three  batteries  of  the  17th 
Regiment  coming  up,  joined  in  the  cannonade.  It  had  been 
Lieut.-General  Tatsumi's  intention  that  these  three  batteries, 
which  had  accompanied  the  11th  Regiment  to  its  place  of 
iissembl)'  the  night  before,  should  continue  with  it  on  the 
28th,  but  by  some  mif^take  they  went  to  the  right  and  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  5th  Division  north-west  of  Ta-tai.:}:  The 
united  efforts  of  these  48  guns  at  length  prevailed,  and  at  3  p.m. 
Chao-to-tzu  fell,  and  a  portion  of  the  artillery  was  sent  to 
help  the  8th  Division. 

At  9  a.m.  the  centre  of  that  division  was  reinforced  at 
Su-ma-pu  by  the  11th  Regiment  from  Lang-tung-kou.  As 
soon  as  it  came  up,  preparations  to  resume  the  attack,  as  ordered 
on  the  previous  night,  were  made,  and  joining  the  firing  line 
of  the  IGth  Brigade  the  line  advanced  against  the  enemy,  who 
was  still  in  occupation  of  a  sandhill  east  of  the  road  from 
Su-ma-pu  to  Hei-kou-tai.  No  sooner  had  the  forward  rush 
begun  than  men  began  to  fall  by  bullets  coming  from  the  rear. 
The  line  halted,  and  two  companies  of  the  16th  Brigade  and 

*  This  Ta-tai  is  about  3  miles  east  by  north  of  Li-ta-jen-tun. — A.  H. 

t  This  Ta-tai  is  that  south  by  west  of  Shen-tan-pu. — A.  H. 

J  The  order  regarding  these  batteries  was  miswritten  or  misread. 
Many  ideograms  in  tho  Japanese  language  are  so  alike  that  if  written 
indistinctly  mistakes  may  occur.  I  believe  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
error. — A,  H. 
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one  of  the  4th  turned  round  and  faced  the  village  whence  the 
unexpected  lire  had  come.  Some  of  the  Russians  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  houses  after  the  counter-attack  on  the  night 
before  had  made  their  way  up  to  the  front,  and,  risking  the 
storm  that  certainly  would  fall  upon  them  when  discovered, 
were  firing  heavily  into  the  backs  of  the  attacking  infantiy. 
Finding  it  useless  to  reply,  the  Japanese  rushed  back,  and, 
forcing  a  way  within  the  walls,  engaged  them  with  the  bayonet. 
A  bloody  fight  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  two 
hundred  Russians  after  three  hundred  others  had  been  killed. 
Having  secured  their  rear  from  further  interruption,  the  line 
advanced  again,  and  by  3  p.m.  had  gained  three  hundred  yards, 
and,  together  with  the  reserve  brigade  on  the  right,  occupied 
the  enemy's  first  line.  But  Hei-kou-tai,  some  distance  to  the 
north,  was  yet  untaken,  and  though  several  attempts  against 
its  walls  were  made  by  night,  they  failed. 

The  position  of  the  4th  Brigade,  so  critical  for  many  hours, 
was  this  day  re-established  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  sent  by 
Marshal  Oyama  from  Lan-chi.  The  2nd  Division  had  reached 
Lang-tung-kou  early  in  the  morning  and  was  resting  after  its 
march,  when,  at  11  a.m.,  an  order  came  directing  it  to  join  the 
left  of  the  8th  Division. 

At  this  time  the  21st  Regiment  of  the  5th  Division,  which 
had  passed  the  night  in  the  little  village  of  Wo-peng  after 
holding  back  the  enemy  before  it,  was  moving  against  Hsiu- 
erh-pu,  which  it  occupied  at  3  p.m.  Bej'ond  this  point  some 
troops,  consisting  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
twelve  horse  artillery  guns,*  and  four  machine  guns,  held  the  line 
from  Pa-huang-ti  to  Hua-chia- wo-peng — a  force  too  powerful 
for  those  sent  against  it  to  cope  with.  The  21st  endeavoured 
to  advance,  but  lost  severely,  and  every  officer  of  the  single 
battery  with  it,  which  fought  most  boldly,  was  killed.  The 
only  troops  available  to  give  assistance  were  those  of  the 
2nd  Division,  then  on  their  way  to  join  the  4th  Brigade,  and 
at  3  p.m  their  advanced  guard  entered  San-chien-pao,  whence  it 
was  to  have  been  directed  on  Hou  Wu-chia-tzu.  But  to  attack 
the  latter  place  with  Pa-huang-ti  held  was  impossible.  Orders 
were  therefore  sent  by  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi  that  the  enemy 
to  the  south  must  first  be  driven  back,  and  the  three  batteries 
of  the  2iid  Division  took  position  on  the  eastern  side  of 
San-chien-pao  and  fired  on  Pa-huang-ti,  while  the  infantry, 
joining  the  2l8t  Regiment,  forced  the  enemy  from  the  latter 
place  and  halted  for  the  night  in  Ta-tu-tzu.  Hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  to  the  rear,  the  left  of  the  4th  Brigade, 
which  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  Hou  Wu-cliia-tzu  at  3  a.m., 
burned  to  attack  again,  and  being  led  against  the  place,  retook 
and  occupied  it.  Not  satisfied  with  this  exploit,  and  elated 
with  success,  they  went  beyond  the  village  under  cover  of  night 


•  Eight  guns  north  of  Pa-hnang-ti  and  four  south  of  Ha-In-pu  (not 
xuarked  on  map). — A.  U. 
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and  tried  to  take  Tou-pao,  but  meeting  there  superior  forces, 
were  driven  back. 

The  whole  situation  was  now  changing  in  favour  of  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Russians,  at  every  point,  were  being  more 
than  merely  checked.  Fresh  troops,  too,  were  coming  up,  for  at 
11  a.m.  Marshal  Oyama  had  ordered  a  reserve  brigade  to  proceed 
to  Ta-tung-shan-pu — some  two  miles  south-west  of  Yang-chia- 
wau — where  an  order  reached  them  at  10  p.m.,  directing  them 
to  march  without  delay  on  Ta-tai  to  the  north,  which  place  was 
reached  at  5  a.m.  next  day  (29th). 

The  continued  occupation  of  Hei-kou-tai,  despite  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  5th  Division,  now  led  Marshal  Oyama  to  exhort 
his  gallant  troops  to  make  yet  one  more  effort  on  the  29th  to 
wrest  it  from  the  Russians. 

The  night  of  the  28th-29th  passed  in  comparative  quietness,  29th  Jan. 
and  orders  for  an  attack  before  dawn  were  issued,  but  the 
enemy,  whose  position  was  becoming  untenable,  had  alread}-- 
decided  to  withdraw.  The  pressure  of  the  5th  Division,  now 
not  far  from  his  line  of  retreat,  and  the  disquietude  caused 
by  the  Second  Army's  guns,  combined  to  make  General 
Grippenberg  decide  that  the  moment  had  come  to  break  off  the 
action,  and  during  the  hours  of  darkness  he  began  withdrawing 
his  troops  across  the  Hun.  Nothing  unusual  was  noticed  by 
the  Japanese  outposts  beyond  the  fact  that  one  half-hearted 
counter-attack  was  made  by  some  two  battalions  about  5  a.m. 
At  that  time  the  8th  and  2nd  Divisions  were  preparing  to  attack, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  advance  began.  Rushing  up  to  the 
walls  of  Hei-kou-tai,  they  forced  an  entrance,  and  bayonet 
fighting  on  the  west  and  northern  sides  took  place.  At  half-past 
nine  the  enemy  was  driven  forth,  and  the  village  that  for  three 
days  had  baffled  every  effort  of  the  Japanese  to  approach  was 
once  more  occupied  by  them.  The  troops  now  followed  up,  the 
8th  Di\'ision  crossing  the  Hun  behind  the  village  and  hurryino- 
from  Tung  Yen-tai-tzu  to  Tu-tai-tzu.  On  its  left  the  2nd  Division 
marched  direct  to  Huang-la-sha-tzu,  and  the  21st  Regiment 
struck  the  river  further  south.  At  the  same  time  the  main 
body  of  the  5th  Division,  Avhich,  in  co-operation  with  the  reserve 
brigade  from  Ta-tai,  had  at  an  early  hour  driven  back  a  rear 
guard  and  occupied  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu,  crossed  the  river  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  latter  village,  and,  bearing  somewhat  to  its 
right,  arrived  in  front  of  Yueh-pu-tzu.  The  enemy  meantime 
was  making  good  his  retreat,  falling  back  through  Ssu-fang-tai 
on  Pai-yin-tai,  and  from  Chang- tan  on  Nien-yu-pao.  To  follow 
him  with  infantry  was  useless,  and  to  prolong  the  action  was 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Marshal  Oyama,  and  might  lead  to 
further  serious  fighting.  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi  therefore  issued 
orders  for  the  troops  to  take  possession  of  the  following  line : — 

The  5th  Division  from  Liu-tiao-kou  through  Chang-i-tao, 
Ya-tzu-pao,  and  Ma-ian-ku  to  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu. 
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The  8th  Division  from  the  latter  village  through  Tuug  Yen- 
tai-tzu  to  a  position  on  the  river  about  a  mile  west  of  that 
place. 

The  2nd  Division  continued  to  the  west  through  Huang-la- 
sha-tzu,  and  thence  to  Huang-chia-wo-peng,  beyond  which  the 
line  was  carried  by  the  21st  Regiment  to  Kuan-chia-wo-peng. 

In  front  of  the  Second  Army  the  enemy  seemed  to  be 
disheartened,  for  though  General  Oku  ordered  his  guns  to  open 
when  the  haze  cleared  at  9  a.m.,  the  reply  came  with  much  less 
vigour  than  on  the  28th,  and,  after  a  brief  space,  both  sides 
ceased  the  vain  expenditure  of  ammunition. 

The  battle  everywhere  was  over,  and  each  side  could  count 
what  losses  had  befallen  it. 

Of  the  Japanese,  over  nine  thousand  men  had  fallen,  but  the 
Russian  casualties  are  more  difficult  to  estimate,  though  from  the 
number  of  dead  buried,  and  from  prisoners'  statements,  it  is 
thouo^ht  that  the  total  number  falls  little  short  of  twenty 
thousand,  including  four  hundred  prisoners. 

Engaged  against  the  three  Japanese  di\'i?ions  were  the 
following  troops  : — 

First  Siberian  Army  Corps. 
Part  of  the  Eighth  and  Tenth  Army  Corps. 
61st  Siberian  Reserve  Division. 
Two  or  three  European  rifle  brigades. 
Major-General   Mishchenko's   cavalry,    consisting   of    one 
division,  one  regiment  of  infantry,  and  twelve  guns. 

The  total  Russian  force  reached  nearl}-  seven  divisions,  or 
about  twice  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  engaged. 

The  battle,  with  the  exception  of  Nan  Shan,  had  been  the 
hardest  struggle  of  the  war,  for  the  enemy's  position  had  an 
absolutely  uninterrupted  field  of  fire  for  many  hundred  yards, 
and  his  artillery — especially  on  the  26th  and  27th — was  in 
fTeater  force.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  troops  fought  under  such 
terrible  conditions.  Not  only  were  the  days  and  nights  intensely 
cold,  but  the  biting  wind  generally  blew  straight  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Japanese,  and  the  ground  was  so  hard  frozen  that  to  make 
cover  was  impossible.  The  Rus.sians  may  have  thought  that 
their  enemy,  coming  from  a  country  endowed  with  a  climate 
far  less  trying  than  their  own,  would  fail  to  bear  the  trials  of  a 
winter  Hght,  but  here,  as  in  many  other  points,  they  erred. 
Apart  frfm  the  natural  hardiness  of  the  Japanese,  due  to  his 
simple  and  parsimonious  bringing  up,  his  training  in  time  of  peace 
had  included  marches  and  manti^uvres  under  conditions  which, 
though  not  as  arduous  as  those  prevailing  in  Manchuria,  were 
yet  severe  enough  to  add  to  his  endurance.  The  lessons,  too,  of 
the  winter  of  1894-5  had  not  been  lost,  and  though  the  burly 
Russian  soldier  may  be  more  at  home  in  frost  and  snow  than 
sun  and  rain,  his  sufferings  at  Hci-kou-tai  exceeded  those  of  his 
diniiuutive  foe. 
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The  battle,  probably  the  direct  outcome  of  Major-General 
Mislichenko's  raid,  had  cost  the  Rassians  many  men  and  gained 
them  nothing.  The  troops  had  come  too  slowly,  and  it  seems 
improbable  that  they  moved  at  night  as  much  as  did  the 
Japanese.  Despite  the  fact  that  little  secrecy  was  observed  as 
to  the  intended  operation,  yet  it  came  as  a  surprise,  and  for  a 
time  the  Japanese  left  was  in  imminent  peril.  However,  the 
rapid  orders  of  their  chief  and  the  superiority  of  his  troops  soon 
restored  the  balance,  and  though  brave  men  fell  in  thousands  at 
Hei-kou-tai,  the  victory,  far  from  being  a  barren  one,  was  the 
direct  cause  of  the  greater  one  that  shortly  followed. 
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Order  of  Battle. 

8th  Division, — Lieut. -General  Tatsumi  commanding  : — 

^tli  Brigade. — Major-General  Yoda  commanding.  I.,  II. 
and  III./5th  Regiment,  and  L,  II.  and  III./31st 
Regiment. 

16^^-  Brigade. — Major-General  Kamada  commanding.  I. 
II.  and  IIL/I7th  Regiment,  and  I.,  II.  and  III./32nd 
Regiment. 

^th  Artillery  Regiment. — Six  field  batteries  and  one 
battery  of  captured  Russian  field  guns  (six). 

8</t  Cavalry  Regiment  and  %th  Engineer  Battalion. 

5th  Division. — Lieut. -General  Kigoshi  commanding: — 

^th  Brigade. — Major-General  Suizama  commanding.  I., 
IL  and  Ill./llth  Regiment,  and  I.,  II.  and  III./41st 
Regiment. 

list  Brigade. — Major-General  Murayama  commandintr. 
I.,  II.  and  in./21st  Regiment,  and  L,  II.  and  III./42nd 

Regiment. 

bth  Artillery  Regiment. — Six  mountain  batteries. 
bth  Cavalry  Regiment  and  5th  Engineei'  Battalion. 

2nd  Division. — Eight  battalions  of  infantry,  three  batteries, 
one  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  one  company  of  engineers. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  the  following  troops  : — 

A  reserve  brigade  with  the  8th  Division  (but  not  belonging 
to  it)  composed  as  follows: — I.  and  II./15th,  I.  "and 
II./17th,  and  I.  and  II./31st  Regiments.  (The  I./ 15th 
Regiment  was  not  present  in  the  action.) 
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A  second  reserve  brigade,  probably  of  four  battalions,  was 
&ent  on  the  28  th  January  to  join  the  5th  Division. 

Three   batteries  17th  Artillery  Regiment   came   up  vrith 
the  11th  Regiment  on  the  28th  January. 

N.B. — No  troops  of  the  Second  Army  are  included  in  tbe 
above. 
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Casualties  at  the  Battle  of  Hei-kou-tai. 

The  casualties  are  always  very  difficult  to  obtain  accurately, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  following  are  approximately  correct. 

The  total  number  of  casualties  in  tbe  whole  force  engaged 
from  the  25th  to  the  29th  January  1905  is  stated  by  the 
Japanese  to  be  as  follows  : — 

OflBcers.  Other  ranks. 

Killed.    Wounded.  Killed.         Wonnded.  Total. 

81  218  1,648  6,773  8,720 

Add  for  Second  Army         -        400 


Grand  Total         -     9,120 


The  following  is  the  detail  by  divisions  so  far  as  can  be 

ascertained : — 

OflBcers.  Other  ranks. 

Killed.    "Wounded.     Killed.    Wounded.  Missing.     Total. 


8th  Division 
5th  Division 

-  63 

-  9 

166         1,473        5,294 
41             135        l,046t 

Add  for  Second  Army 

Add  for  2nd  Division 

89* 

7,085 
1,231 

8,316 
400 

8,716 
404 

9,120 

In  the  last  total  given  above  the  losses  of  the  2nd  Division 
have  been  conjectured.  The  division  was  not  heavily  engaged, 
and  its  losses  probably  make  up  the  difference  between  8,720 
and  8,316. 


•  Mostly  rejoined. — A.  H. 

t  Injuries  from   frost-bite  are  included  in   the  whole  of  the  figures 
given  above,  and  would  seem  to  be  largo  in  the  5tli  Division. — A.  H. 
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As  the  8th  Division  went  into  action  with  17  battalions 
(this  includes  the  five  battalions  of  the  reserve  bricrade  engaged), 
and  as  it  had  no  troops  in  action — except  in  the  pursuit  after 
Major-General  Mishchenko  —  its  strength  was  probably  800 
multiplied  by  17,  or  13,600  infantry,  433  cavalry,  1,230 
artillery,  and  470  engineers,  or  altogether  15,733  men.  Its 
losses  were,  therefore,  nearly  50  per  cent. 

In  the  above  figures  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
extra  battery  with  the  8th  Division. 
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The  Attack  of  the  5th  Division  on  the  27th  and 
28th  January  1905. 

Right  Wing. — At  the  beginning  of  the  action — 3,000  yards 
from  the  enemy — the  I./41st  was  deployed  as  right  wing,  and 
it  was  followed  by  the  II/41st. 

At  first  two  companies  were  in  front  line  and  two  in  rear 
of  the  right  flank  in  echelon. 

The  front  line  companies  had  each  two  sections  extended 
at  five  paces  interval  for  the  firing  line,  and  one  section  each, 
100  yards  in  rear,  similarly  extended. 

Advance  under  Shell  Fire. — Without  receiving  any  specific 
order  the  men  lay  down  immediately  the  Russians  shelled  them, 
and  directly  a  pause  occurred  they  rushed  forward,  and  so  came 
to  1,200  yards  from  the  enemy."^ 

Advance  under  Rifle  Fire. — At  1,200  yards  distance  the 
enemy  opened  rifle  fire,  and  the  supports  immediately  rushed 
into  the  gaps  in  the  firing  line,  which  replied  and  went  forward 
by  rushes. 

By  rushes,  a  position  from  800  to  900  yards  from  the  enemy 
was  reached.  The  firing  line  now  consisted  of  three  companies 
of  I./41st  and  two  of  II./41st  which  had  been  sent  up.  The 
latter  battalion  had  one  company  as  battalion  reserve  and  one 
as  regimental  reserve.  The  latter  company  was  in  rear  of  the 
right.  The  two  companies  II./41st  came  up  with  small  loss, 
being  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  guns  north  of  Ta-tai. 

Situation  at  Night. — For  five  hours  the  infantry  dug  trenches. 
The  work  was  difficult,  but  the  furrows  of  the  kaoliang  helped, 
and  so  did  a  Chinese  burial-ground  with  a  few  mounds,  and 
some  sandbags.  Dui'ing  the  night  a  strong  outpost  lijie  was 
placed  in  front.  The  temj)tation  among  the  men  to  sleep  was 
very  great,  and  the  officers  had  continually  to  go  round  their 
companies  waking  them   up  and  exhorting   them   to  try  and 

*  It  is  an  understood  thing  what  the  men  shall  do. — A.  H. 
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keep  awake  on  account  of  the  great  cold.  The  men  were  made 
to  change  their  leather  shoes  for  Chinese  straw  boots,  kc.  The 
right  wing  men  were  more  frost-bitten  than  the  left,  as  they 
were  disturbed  by  some  slight  counter-attacks  which  prevented 
them  from  protecting  themselves  so  well  from  the  cold.  Charcoal 
was  brought  up  to  the  trenches  and  lires  lighted,  which  were 
highly  appreciated. 

Communication  to  the  rear  was  kept  up  by  files. 

Left  Wing.  —  The  first  deployment  consisted  of  the 
III.  and  II./42nd  Regiment.  The  I./42nd  was  in  echelon  on 
the  left  rear. 

The  first  line  deployed  as  follows : — Each  company  formed 
column  of  sections  (the  companies  were  probably  in  fours  up  to 
this  time).  Each  section  had  its  men  extended  at  four  paces  and 
was  150  yards  behind  the  one  in  front  of  it. 

The  second  line  was  at  first  in  line  two  deep,  but  when  the 
enemy's  guns  opened  soon  after  leaving  Ta-tai,  the  men  extended 
to  four  paces  with  a  distance  between  companies  of  from  100  to 
150  yards.  (I  think  the  companies  were  in  column  of  sections 
two  companies  abreast,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  clear 
translations  or  explanations  regarding  Japanese  formations  ) 

When  the  shell  fire  began,  rushes  of  50  to  80  yards  were 
made,  but  these  were  halved  when  rifle  fire  was  opened.  When 
1,200  yards  was  reached  the  supports  of  the  II.  and  III./42nd 
filled  the  gaps  in  the  first  line,  one  company  being  kept  as 
regimental  reserve.  Before  rifle  fire  began  scouts  had  been  sent 
forward  as  far  as  possible.  The  I./42nd — second  line — advanced 
in  line  of  company  sections,  ]00  to  150  yards  between  sections 
and  the  men  extended  at  one  to  two  paces. 

Mountain  Battenes. — The  artillery — five  batteries — came 
into  action  at  3,000  yards  range,  except  one  battery,  which  did 
not  fire  from  the  first  position,  there  not  being  time  for  it 
to  get  there  from  column  of  route  before  the  guns  advanced 
to  the  second  position.  As  the  infantry  advanced  and  left 
a  gap  between  themselves  and  the  guns,  a  second  position 
was  selected.  At  3.50  p.m.  battery  after  battery  advanced 
1,200  yards  to  that  position,  and  fire  was  reopened  at  4.45  p.m. 
at  a  range  of  1,800  yards.  The  left  batteries  (two)  moved  first, 
and  then  the  three  on  the  right. 

The  infantry  advance  was  greatly  helped  by  the  artillery 
fire  and  by  the  guns  coming  forward  in  support. 

The  two  batteries  on  the  left  advanced  in  column  of  route, 
both  moving  parallel  to  each  other.  The  three  on  the  right 
changed  position  in  echelon,  the  guns  of  each  battery  moving 
in  line.  The  guns  were  drawn  on  wheels  and  not  carried  on 
pack  transport.  The  ammunition  ponies  after  delivering  their 
ammuoition,  as  well  as  the  gun  ponies,  went  back  to  Ta-tai  for 
cover.  The  casualties  in  the  five  batteries  on  this  date  were  all 
ranks  killed  and  wounded  49,  ])(»nii'.s  killed  and  wouTided  2'). 

Tlie  Russians  on  this  day  used  both  direct  and  indirect  fire. 
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Casualties  by  shell  and  rifle  fire  during  the  advance  up   to 
800  or  900  yards  :— 

Killed  and  wounded     Killed  and  wounded 
(By  shell  fire).  (By  rifle  fire). 

Right  wing        -  -         3  91 

Left  wing  -  -         -     115  369 


118  460     Total  578 

(Rifle  fire  includes  machine-gun  fire.) 

Comparison  of  losses  during  rushes  and  when  halted  : — 

Killed  and  wounded.         Killed  and  wounded. 

Right  wing  during  rushes     18     When  halted     76 
Left  wing        „  „         128         „  „        356 


146  432  Total  578 

From  the  above  lists  it  appears  that  when  the  enemy  is 
shelling  on  open  ground,  to  hesitate  in  the  advance  causes 
losses  and  to  go  quickly  forward  to  decisive  range  is  the  best 
policy.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Russian  shrapnel  fire  is  not 
greatly  to  be  feared.  At  first  they  had  three  and  later  five 
batteries,  and  eight  battalions  of  infantry. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  that  a  number  of  men  get  killed, 
shot  in  the  head  lying  down — more  especially  in  the  late 
operations,  when  digging  was  impossible — showing  that  the 
slightest  cover  is  of  value. 

28th  January. — On  the  28th  the  advance  was  continued 
in  the  same  way,  i.e.,  by  rushes,  but  the  rather  more  open 
ground  opposite  the  left  wing  made  its  attack  difiicult, 
whereas  the  right  wing  got  some  cover  in  the  frozen  bed  of 
a  stream.  The  losses  in  the  right  wing  this  day  were  146, 
and  in  the  left  wing  161.  The  losses  are  extraordinarily 
small  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Russians  had  a  clear 
field  of  fire  and  that  their  infantry  was  posted  in  the  bed  of  a 
stream  with  a  dead  level  in  front,  so  that  they  had  merely 
to  keep  their  rifles  parallel  to  the  ground  and  scarcely  expose 
themselves  to  view.  As  usual,  an  immense  number  of  empty 
zinc  ammunition  boxes — 300  rounds  in  each  are  the  contents 
when  full — were  lying  about  when  I  visited  the  ground  on 
5th  April,  showing  that  the  Russians  had  fired  much. 
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(3)  The  Battle  of  Hei-kou-tai. 


Account  by  Lieut-General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton. 
K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  on  29th  January  1904. 

{See  Map  50.) 


Covering  Letter. 

I  do  not  dignify  the  following  short  story  by  the  name 
of  report,  as  I  was  unable  before  I  left  to  collect  suflficient 
materials  for  making  a  serious  study  of  the  operations  centring 
about  Hei-kou-tai.  No  doubt  full  details  will  in  due  course  be 
furnished  by  the  British  officers,  with  the  Second  Army,  who 
were  better  placed  than  I  was  to  make  personal  observations.* 
But  although  the  foundation  of  facts  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
together  does  not  justify  me  in  basing  anything  more  than  a 
very  slender  story  upon  it,  yet  such  as  it  is  I  think  it  worth 
giving,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  emanates  from  Generals 
Kuroki  and  Fujii.  General  Fujii  gave  me  the  narrative  in 
the  presence  of  General  Kuroki,  who  sometimes  added  a 
remark. 

Narrative  furnished  by  Generals  Kuroki  and  Fujii. 

Field-Marshal  Oyama  learnt  on  the  24th,  at  noon,  that  some 
unusual  movement  had  taken  place  at  Mukden  during  the 
23rd  January,  His  spies  reported  tliat  the  tendency  of  the 
movement  was  to  the  south.  The  Commander-in- Chief  paid 
but  little  attention  to  these  reports,  as  other  information  had 
predisposed  him  against  believing  in  any  serious  imminent 
Russian  advance.  However,  sure  enough,  on  the  25th  the 
enemy  began  to  cross  the  Hun  River,  and  on  that  same  date  it 
was  ascertained  that  one  of  his  detachments  was  advancing 
southwards  f lom  Yen-tai-tzu,  whilst  another  was  crossing  lower 
down  and  beginning  to  appear  before  Hsiu-erh-pu. 

The  enemy's  force  engaged  in  the  operations  which  were 
about  to  begin  amounted  to  more  than  four  divisions,  namely, 
the  8th  Army  Corps,  a  part  of  the  5th  Siberian  Army  Corps, 
and  two  brigades  of  sharpshooters.  At  first  this  was  not  at 
all  realized  by  Manchurian  Army  Head-Quarters,  who  thought 
they  liad  to  deal  with  a  much  smaller  force.  On  the  26th 
January,  Marshal  Oyama  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was 
approaching  Hei-kou-tai,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hun  Ho, 
36  miles  south-west  of  Mukden,  and  that  another  column  was 
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advancing  on  Huang-chia-wo-peng,  some  5  miles  still  further 
south-west  along  the  river.  Yet  another  column  was  marching 
through  Chang-tan,  5  miles  north-east  of  Hei-koa-tai,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river.  Thus  there  were  in  all  three  columns 
on  the  move  about  our  extreme  left,  the  main  force  being 
directed  upon  Hei-kou-tai.  In  addition  there  were  several 
Russian  detachments  marching  due  south  and  making  for  the 
gap  between  the  Japanese  left  wing  and  the  river,  which  was 
very  weakly  held.  At  this  stage  it  began  to  be  realized  that 
something  serious  was  in  the  wind,  and  the  idea  gained  ground 
that  the  force  of  the  enemy  might  amount  to  as  much  as  two 
divisions.  But  Manchurian  Army  Head-Quarters,  as  well  as  we 
ourselves,  were  sorely  puzzled,  and  quite  unable  to  imagine 
whether  this  movement  was  merely  a  local  demonstration,  or 
attempt  to  gain  a  local  advantage,  or  whether  it  was  the  pre- 
liminary to  a  general  advance.  We  were  unanimous  in  our 
conviction  that  if  General  Kuropatkin  meant  serious  business  he 
would  not  confine  his  attention  to  one  point  only  ;  therefore, 
as  nothing  happened  elsewhere,  we  assumed  that  the  advance 
against  our  left  could  not  in  the  meantime  possibly  develop  into 
a  serious  attack.  But  we  made  preparations  to  meet  an  assault 
and  furious  battle  along  our  whole  line.  However,  even  twelve 
hours  after  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Hun  River,  we  were 
entirely  unable  to  detect  the  smallest  sign  of  an  attack  on  the 
main  positions  held  by  our  army. 

Now,  as  news  began  to  come  in  of  an  apparently  serious 
advance  to  the  east  of  tjie  Hun  Ho,  we  were  driven  to  ask 
ourselves,  "If,  after  all,  the  Russians  confine  themselves  to 
"  attacliing  our  extreme  left,  then  what  on  earth  can  be  their 
"  object  ?  "  Nothing  could  be  less  opportune,  it  seemed  to  us, 
from  their  point  of  view,  than  the  period  they  had  selected : 
several  weeks  had  passed  since  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  and  the 
enemy  must  have  understood  that  by  this  time  part  of  the 
besieging  Third  Army  had  arrived  at  the  front.  If  Mishchenko's 
raid  had  done  no  other  good,  surely  it  had  enabled  him  to 
report  at  least  so  much  to  his  commander-in-chief  ? 

Indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  the  obvious  by 
insisting  that  a  grand  attack  by  the  Russians  should  either 
have  occurred  whilst  Port  Arthur  was  holding  out,  or,  if  that 
was  impossilbe,  within  a  week  of  its  fall.  Otherwise,  according 
to  theory,  it  should  have  been  indefinitely  postponed ;  neverthe- 
less, when  we  came  to  look  back  upon  tlie  previous  political 
battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  it  seemed  conceivable,  nay,  even  probable, 
that  this  was  going  to  be  another  instance  of  Kuropatkm  being 
forced  to  do  something  merely  on  account  of  political  troubles 
in  Russia.  When  politics  intrude  upon  the  battlefield  the  most 
inconceivable  things  become  possible.  Therefore  we  made  up 
our  minds  to  stand  prepared  to  fight  eitlier  an  empty,  meaning- 
less, partial  action,  on  our  left,  or  a  great  general  action  ;  but 
we  began  now  to  think  the  former  most  likely. 
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Accoixlingly,  the  general  reserve,  the  8th  Division,  was  sent 
to  Hei-kou-tai.  It  was  only  recently  that  I  was  telling  you  of 
this  division  and  its  bad  foi-tune  in  seeing  no  fighting  yet.*  It 
comes  from  Sendai,  the  home  also  of  our  well-known  2nd  Divi- 
sion, and  I  think  you  will  find  when  we  get  details  they  have 
doue  as  well  as  their  comrades,  perhaps  even  better.  They 
made  a  fine  beginning  anyway  by  marching  18  miles  in  this 
awful  weather.  The  5th  Division  from  the  Fourth  Army 
followed  them  and  then  our  own  2nd  Division.f  Last  of  all, 
two  reserve  brigades  were  despatched,  making  a  grand  total  of 
four  Japanese  divisions  of  infantry,  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade, 
and  three  field  batteries.  This  was  our  maximum.  We  know 
no  details  yet.  We  have  heard  only  that  whilst  the  8th  Division 
was  attacking  Hei-kou-tai,  a  detachment  of  Russians  advanced 
against  them  from  Hsiu-erh-pu,  which  is  four  miles  due  south  of 
Hei-kou-tai.  They  faced  in  two  directions  therefore  and  fought 
with  their  two  lines  forming  an  acute  angle.  Fortunately, 
before  this  had  gone  on  for  very  long,  the  2nd  Division  came 
up  and  attacked  the  enemy  from  the  south.  The  5th  Division 
attacked  the  enemy  at  Liu-tiao-kou,  three  miles  north-east  of 
Hei-kou-tai,  and  occupied  that  place.  The  enemy's  detachments 
coming  down  south  into  the  weakly  held  gap  between  our  left 
and  the  river  Hun,  attacked  the  Japanese  posts  which  were 
stationed  in  entrenchments  with  machine  guns  at  Shen-tan-pu 
and  Li-ta-jen-tuu,  which  are,  respectively,  about  5  and  9  miles 
due  east  of  Hei-kou-tai.  The  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  was  sent 
to  Hsiao-pei-hoJ  where  the  Tai-tzu  and  the  Hun  Rivers  meet. 
They  had  been  withdrawn  some  little  time  previously  from 
the  extreme  right  of  the  army,  as  the  country  there  was  too 
mountainous  for  their  eflfective  use. 

The  first  success  scored  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Russians 
from  Liu-tiao-kou  by  the  5th  Division.  At  Hou  Wu-chia-tzu, 
2.^  miles  south-west  from  Hei-kou-tai,  the  2nd  Division  obtained 
the  next  advantage  by  driving  out  the  enemy  after  some  heavy 
fighting.  At  Shen-tan-pu  the  enemy  made  no  less  than  five 
determined  attacks  against  our  entrenchment  and  its  machine 
gun,  and  were  repulsed  each  time.  The  machine  gun  did  great 
execution,  and  we  have  heard,  but  this  is  not  yet  verified,  that 
there  were  a  thousand  dead  Russians  left  before  it.  At  Li-ta- 
jen-tun  the  enemy  could  make  no  headway  at  all  against  our 
guns,  and  was  beaten  back  each  time  directly  he  tried  to 
advance.  But  the  Russians  were  in  force  at  Hei-kou-tai  and 
stuck  it  out  well  there.  The  reason  they  held  on  so  stubbornly 
was,  no  doubt,  that  if  we  had  succeeded  in  capturing  this  place, 
then  all  the  Russians  to  the  south  of  it  must  have  been  cut  off 
from  their  line  of  retreat.  The  8th  Division  made  some  fine 
attacks  upon  Hei-kou-tai,  but  were   each  time  repulsed  mainly 

*  The  8th  Division  was  not  sent  to  the  theatre  of  war  until  October 
1904. 

t  Kuroki'B  army  was  formed  of  the  Guard,  2Qd  and  12th  Divisions. 
+  Kight  miles  soatli-west  of  the  Hcutb-wcst  cornci  uf  Miip  50. 
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by  the  fire  oi"  the  Russian  machine  guns.  The  8th  Division 
attacked  from  the  east  and,  as  I  have  explained  already,  Ijad  to 
defend  themselves  at  the  same  time  from  the  south.  Had  the 
enemy  from  the  south  pushed  on  more  vigorously  and  faster, 
the  situation  of  the  8th  Division  must  have  passed  from  its 
actual  dangerous  state  into  one  which  could  only  be  characterized 
as  desperate.  Fortunately  they  took  it  easy,  and  so  the  2nd 
Division  had  time  to  cut  in.  Had  our  division  been  less  good 
than  the  8th,  which  as  you  know  is  recruited  from  the  north- 
east of  Japan,  then  perhaps  things  would  not  have  ended  quite 
so  well  as  they  did  actually.  Curiously  the  reserve  brigade 
with  the  8th  Division  were  also  men  from  the  north-east,  so  the 
Russians  at  Hei-kou-tai  were  in  bad  luck.  Early  this  morning 
the  enemy  were  found  to  have  evacuated  Hei-kou-tai,  leaving 
only  a  rear  guard  of  skirmishers,  and  so  we  have  now  occupied  it 
with  but  little  resistance.  If  the  enemy  had  made  a  demonstra- 
tion along  our  front  we  could  not  have  spared  so  many  troops 
as  we  did  to  meet  their  flank  attack,  and  thus  it  seems  to  me 
the  Russians  would  have  had  a  much  better  chance. 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  had  assured  Marshal  Oyama  (General 
Kuroki  is  speaking)  that  I  could  spare  the  2nd  Division  what- 
ever happened,  provided  we  stuck  to  our  own  lines  and  were 
not  ordered  to  attack  the  Russian  lines.  Still  I  think  there 
might  have  been  a  little  delay  in  despatching  them  had  the 
Russians  been  active  in  our  front,  and  it  is  possible  even  that  I 
might  have  relieved  them  of  a  battalion  or  two  before  I  sent 
them  off,  under  such  conditions. 

Once  more  I  must  say  we  can  none  of  us  imagine  why 
Kuropatkin  did  not  try  this  attack  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Third  Army  from  Port  Arthur.  To  have  been  quite  perfect 
for  us  he  might  have  postponed  it  just  a  few  days  longer  ;  but 
after  all  we  could  not  have  selected  a  much  better  date  ourselves, 
and  we  had  been  ready  enough  for  at  least  a  week,  whenever 
they  chose  to  come  on.  There  is  a  Japanese  proverb  which  says 
that  so  soon  as  an  attack  is  made  upon  a  man  it  is  essential  he 
should  attack  in  turn  with  all  his  vigour,  even  if  he  is  much  the 
weaker  person  of  the  two.  We  always  try  to  act  on  this 
proverb.  Some  have  spoken  as  if  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai 
was  a  Russian  reconnaissance  in  force,  but  it  has  been  too  bif 
an  affair  to  be  placed  in  that  category.  Our  prisoners  tell  us 
that  Kuropatkin  had  determined  to  wait  until  he  found  whether 
this  flanking  force  sent  against  our  left  could  maintain  itself  in 
its  threatening  position.  Had  it  been  able  to  do  so  he  would 
then  have  come  down  in  great  force  on  the  left  of  our  army,  and 
against  that  weakly  held  section,  without  many  entrenchments 
which  extended  between  our  left  and  the  Hun  River.  The 
enemy's  main  force  is  still  encamped  opposite  our  left  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hun  Ho. 

We  have  estimated  the  Russian  general  reserve  at  six  or 
seven  divisions,  so  Kuropatkin  nmst  have  employed  them  all  ou 
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this  attempt  against  our  left,  for  although  the  weight  of  the 
fighting  fell  on  the  four  Russian  divisions  I  have  already  given 
you,  there  were  at  least  two  divisions  backing  them  up.  At  the 
very  most  Kuropatkin  cannot  now  have  more  than  two  divisions 
in  rear  of  his  centre.  Our  great  object  must  now  be  to  keep 
the  Russian  force  distributed  as  at  present,  and  I  think  if  we 
leave  our  troops  there  the  Russians  will  also  keep  theirs  watching 
them.  The  more  Kuropatkin  shifts  his  troops  to  his  right  the 
more  favourable  will  the  situation  be  for  us  should  we  decide 
to  make  the  next  advance  by  Sai-ma-chi — Ping-tai-tzu  in  the 
direction  of  Kan-sho.  On  so  greatly  extended  a  line  it  takes 
a  long  time  for  either  side  to  bring  up  reserves  to  the  threatened 
points,  and  it  is  not  practically  possible  to  shift  troops  from  one 
flank  to  the  other  once  fighting  has  begun.  The  Japanese 
admire  the  Russians  because  they  fought  very  bravely  at 
Hei-kou-tai.  It  was  a  case  of  fresh  troops  on  either  side.  The 
new  reserves  fought  splendidly.  One  company  went  into  action 
210  strong  and  lost  all  its  officers  and  men  except  30,  and  these 
30  still  stood  their  ground.  This  company  was  destroyed  by 
Russian  machine  guns. 

Here  ends  the  story  as  told  by  the  Commander  of  the  First 
Army  and  the  Chief  of  the  Staff. 
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(4)  A  Japanese  Cavalry  Raid  before  the  Battle  of 

Mukden.* 


Report  by  Captain  J.  B.  Jardine,  5th  Lancers. 
Tokio,  19th  July  1905. 


Plate. 
Sketch  Map    -  -  -  -     Plate  53. 


The  following  account  of  a  remarkable  raid  made  by  the 
Japanese  cavalry  on  the  Russian  lines  of  communication  ex- 
emplifies thovougli  preparation  and  endurance  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  and  illustrates  the  inferiority  of  tlieir  enemy,  I  would 
beg  to  point  out  that  a  raid  of  such  a  kind  bj"  a  small  body  can 
only  be  possible  under  certain  conditions.  The  inhabitants  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  neutral  and 
disinterested.  This  frame  of  mind  in  the  average  Chinaman  is 
by  means  oE  money  readily  converted  into  one  of  cordiality 
and  goodwill.  The  nature  of  the  country  at  that  time  of  the 
year  was  most  favourable,  for  the  going  was  good  and  the  rivers 
no  obstacle.  I  think  this  raid  deserves  the  highest  praise.  One 
wonders  how  long  this  war  would  have  lasted  had  the  cavalry 
conditions  been  reversed  at  its  outset,  i.e.,  had  the  Japanese 
possessed  the  superior  numbers  and  the  Russians  the  inferior. 
This  raid  is  of  a  very  different  calibre  to  Mishchenko's,  when 
he  managed  to  reach  Ying-kou,  I  have  it  from  the  British  and 
American  consuls  of  that  place  that  it  was  practically  without 
defence,  although  it  contained  very  large  stores.  Yet  Mishchenko 
arrived,  hesitated,  and  was  lost,  for  reinforcements  had  time  to 
come  up. 

This  raid  by  the  Japanese  cavalry  was  determined  on 
owing  to  valuable  information  obtained  by  two  or  three 
successful  reconnaissances  made  by  officers'  patrols.  These 
passing  through  the  enemy's  cavalry  lines  were  some  days 
riding  about  the  country  to  his  rear.  I  regret  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  these  officers,  but  I  have  heard  from 
others  of  some  incidents  of  their  jou}-ne3'^s.  From  these  it  is 
seen  how,  when  dealing  with  an  enemy  as  ignorant  as  the 
Russian  Cossack,  boldness  and  eflrontery,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
are  the  best  courses.     One  one  occasion  an  officer's  patrol,  after 


*  Accounts  of  other  raids  will  be  found  in  Report  5  and  in  the 

appendices  of  Report  39,  "  Japanese  Cavalry." 
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reconnoitring  the  enemy's  line,  saw  that  the  best  place  to  pass 
through  it  was  at  a  small  bridge  on  which  a  sentry  was  posted. 
Putting  up  the  collars  of  their  coats  to  hide  their  faces,  they 
rode  up  to  the  bridge  in  single  tile,  the  officer  leading.  On 
reaching  it,  they  dismounted  and  led  their  horses.  The  sentry, 
who  never  challenged  them,  came  forward,  and  taking  the 
officer's  horse,  led  it  across.  All  having  remounted  on  the  other 
side,  the  sentry  for  some  reason,  or  other  had  his  suspicions 
aroused  and  would  not  let  go  the  officer's  reins.  The  latter 
at  once  shot  him  with  his  revolver,  and  the  patrol  galloped 
on.  They  eventually,  a  few  days  later,  regained  their  lines 
in  safety. 

The  expedition  was  organized  at  Hsiao-pei-ho — a  village 
west  of  Liao-yang  at  the  junction  of  the  Tai-tzu  and  the  Hun.* 

The  situation  of  the  opposing  armies  was  as  it  had  been 
all  the  winter,  but  about  the  middle  of  January  Mishchenko 
became  active  on  the  JajDanese  left. 

The  troops  were  divided  into  two  bodies,  which  I  will  term 
A  and  B,  each  to  act  independently.  A  was  composed  of  two 
squadrons,  i.e.,  a  total  of  200  men  odd,  under  Lieut.-Colonel 
Naganuma,  and  it  started  a  week  before  B.  I  regret  that  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  operations  of  A,f  but  know 
that  it  succeeded  in  cutting  the  railway  west  'of  Harbin,  and 
eventually  rejoined  the  Japanese  Armies  a  few  da^-s  before  the 
end  of  the  battle  of  Mukden.  B  force  was  under  the  command 
of  Major  Hasegawa  (of  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade) — an  officer 
specially  selected.  His  force  was  composed  of  104  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  of  the  First  Cavalry  Brigade,  and  of 
the  3rd,  6th,  and  9th  Cavalry  Regiments.  The  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  were  specially  selected  for  their  good  consti- 
tutions, as  well  as  other  qualities.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  not  a  man  was  left  behind  owing  to  sickness  throughout 
the  journey.  The  horses  were  chosen — the  best  that  could  be 
obtained  fi'om  the  regiments  concerned.  All  were  Government 
bred,  except  a  few  ridden  by  men  of  the  6th  Regiment 
(Kiushu  horses,  usually  not  the  best  in  Japan).  A  veterinary 
surgeon,  doctor,  Chinese  interpreter,  and  financial  officer  accom- 
panied the  force.  At  the  start  live  Chinese  carts  accompanied 
them,  lightly  loaded,  for  the  amount  they  carried  was  equal  to 
the  amount  that  would  be  ordinarily  carried  by  two  carts. 

For  some  days  before  they  started,  the  horses  were  given  the 
kind  of  food  they  were  likely  to  get  on  the  journey,  i.e.,  kaollanf/ 
seeds  and  stalks,  straw  and  bean  cake,  to  accustom  them  to  it. 
Felt  boots  and  winter  overcoats  were  worn.  The  goatskin 
waistcoat  was  not  wora.as  it  was  judged  too  conspicuous.  Other 
than  this  there  was  no  change  in  the  men's  clothing.     The  men 


*  No  junction  is  shown  on  the  map  although  the  two  rivers  approach 
very  closely  at  this  point, 
t  See  Report  5,  page  66. 
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started  with  four  days'  rations  on  the  saddle — two  of  rice  and 
two  of  biscuit.  No  forage  for  the  horses  was  carried.  The 
financial  officer  had  charge  of  10,000  yen  (more  than  £1,000)  in 
army  notes  and  cash.  This  sum  was  at  the  disposal  of  Major 
Hasegawa  for  food,  forage,  making  good  loss  of  horseflesh, 
bribery,  &c.,  and  was  almost  exhausted  when  the  expedition 
came  to  an  end.  The  amount  of  ammunition  carried  was  not 
great.  After  abandoning  the  Chinese  carts,  each  man  carried 
200  rounds.  To  sum  up,  no  care  was  omitted  in  order  to  make 
the  little  force  fit  and  suitable  for  thebusiness  in  hand. 

The  country  north  of  Fa-ku-men  is  flat  and  sometimes 
slightly  undulating ;  villages  are  numerous.  As  soon  as  Mon- 
golia was  entered,  fuel,  forage,  food  and  water  became  scarce. 
The  villages,  which  contain  a  pastural  population,  are  few  and 
far  between.  They  rarely  consist  of  more  than  ten  houses. 
There  is  no  farming  class,  so  crops  are  scarce.  The  banks  of  the 
I-tung  are  well  populated.  It  was  the  practice  of  Major  Hasegawa 
to  march  his  men  quietly  along  without  throwing  out  scDuts  or 
flanking  parties  of  any  kind.  He  himself  rode  as  a  rule  a  little 
ahead  of  the  squadrons.  This  he  did  in  order  not  to  attract 
attention,  i.e.,  to  cause  people  a  little  way  ofi"  to  suppose  that 
his  men  were  merely  a  body  of  Russians  on  the  march.  His 
information  he  got  entirely  from  the  Chinese.  No  Chinese 
bandits  accompanied  him.  Houses  being  scarce  at  times  during 
their  journey,  they  occasionally  had  to  bivouac,  and  at  such 
times  fuel  was  invariably  difficult  to  obtain.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  the  men  suffered  from  cold  and  sleepless  nights. 
He  almost  invariably  chose  a  small  village  to  sleep  in,  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  large  one,  because  the  latter  was  difficult  to  guard. 
On  arrival  of  the  squadron  at  a  village,  sentries  were  at  once 
put  round  it  and  no  Chinaman  allowed  to  leave  it.  Any  inhabi- 
tant of  a  neighbouring  village  entering  it  was  forced  to  remain 
until  the  Japanese  left.     On  arriving  at  a  village  where  a  halt  J 

of  even  a  short  duration  was  intended,  information  was  asked  for  i 

and  men  under  promise  of  money  sent  out  to  watch  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  get  additional  information.  The  going  was  never 
heavy  throughout  the  raid,  for  the  frost  was  not  yet  out  of  the 
grotind.     The  force  at  one  time  got  within  40  miles  of  Harbin. 

Itinerary.  i 

On  the  15th  January  the  force  under  Major  Hasegawa  was  istli  Jan. 
equipped  and  ready  to  start. 

The  orders  given  him  were  few  but  explicit,  viz.  (l)To  move 
on  Ta-wang  (north  west  of  Hsiao-pei-ho,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Liao  Ho)  and  sever  Mishchenko's  communications.  (2)  To 
get  behind  the  enemy's  line  and  disturbing  his  flanks  and  rear, 
doing  as  much  damage  as  possible. 

Ta-v?ang  was  reached  on  the  16th,  where  it  was  discovered  19th  Jan.  ^ 
that  Mishchenko  had  already  gone  north.     On  the  19th  the}' 
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started  again  after  hiring  five  local  Chinese  soldiers  as  guides. 
Moving  west  of  Hsin-min-tun  and  avoiding  villages,  marching 
sometimes  by  night  and  sometimes  by  day,  they  got  to  Shin- 
liu-tun  (12  miles  north-west  of  Chang-tu  Fu),  i.e.,  100  miles  in 
six  days.  The  population  was  simple  and  well  disposed,  and,  as 
a  rule,  did  not  distinguish  them  from  Russians,  whose  scouts, 
even  when  they  met  them,  apparently  took  no  notice  of  them. 
At  this  place  the  weather  got  much  colder,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  buy  fur  and  Chinese  caps.  The  men  wore  the  Chinese  cap 
under  their  own,  and  the  khaki  hood  over  both.  They  also 
obtained  fur  wristlets  and  had  their  stirrups  covered  with  fur. 
Shin-Ua-tun  was  left  on  27th  January,  with  the  intention  of 
getting  to  the  railway,  but  information  from  the  Chinese 
disclosed  that  the  enemy  bad  posts  at  Feng-hua  and  Pa-men- 
cheng,  so  Major  Hasegawa  determined  to  move  westwards. 
On  1st  February,  they  reached  Ha-ra-to-kai  (36  miles  north- 
west by  west  of  Shin-liu-tun).  Leaving  that  place  on  the 
same  date,  they  reached  Shou-lo-fu-tun  (50  miles  north-west  of 
Tei-ja-tun,  which  is  a  village  due  north  of  Shin-Uu-tun).  Here 
they  learnt  from  the  natives  that  south  of  Chi-chi-ha-ru, 
and  on  the  road  between  that  place  and  Pei-tu-ne,  there  were 
700  or  800  Cossacks,  while  in  and  about  Pei-tu-ne  there 
were  about  1,000  of  the  enemy.  Added  to  this,  at  ISung-an 
(42  miles  north  of  Chang-chun  Fu)  there  were  300  or  400 
Cossacks  and  brigands.  So  the  line  of  the  railway  apparently 
was  fairly  well  guarded.  Meanwhile,  the  further  they  went 
north  the  more  pro-Russian  the  natives  became.  From  infor- 
mation received  it  seemed  that  there  were  fewer  of  the  enemy 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nung-an  than  elsewhere,  so  it  was 
determined  to  destroy  the  railway  not  far  from  that  place. 
Leaving  Shou-lo-fu-tun,  where  they  dismissed  their  Chinese 
carts,  on  the  13th,  they  passed  Nung-an  in  the  night  without 
discovery,  and  reached  the  neighbouriiood  of  Han-chia-wan-tzu 
railway  .station  (50  miles  north  of  Chang-chuu  and  15  miles 
east  of  Nung-an)  at  4  a.m.,  18th  February.  Dawn  being  near 
at  hand,  and  as  no  Russians  were  met  with,  tiiey  pushed  on  to 
a  point  on  the  line  one  and  a  quarter  miles  north  of  the  station, 
where  they  blew  up  the  roadway  and  destroyed  the  telegraph 
wires  and  several  telegraph  poles.  While  this  was  being  done, 
part  of  the  force  approached  within  1,200  yards  of  the  station 
and  opened  fire  on  it.  At  5.30  a.m.  they  left,  and  going 
rapidly  north  for  six  miles,  arrived  at  Chao-chia-hu-tun  (west 
of  the  railway)  as  it  was  getting  light.  Resting  here  until 
10  a.m.,  they  moved  north-west,  and  reached  Huan-hi-lin 
(village  oil  the  left  bank  of  the  I-tung  River)  where  they  halted 
for  the  night.  While  halted  at  Chao-chia-hu-tun,  some  Cossack 
scouts  appeared  in  the  distance  following  them  from  the  railway, 
but  they  soon  withdrew.  At  Hiiau-hi-lin  they  discovered 
that  the  right  bank  of  the  I-tung  was  patrolleil  by  the  enemy, 
whose  numbers  were  uncertain,  so  they  decided  on  going  north 
towards  Harbin. 
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On  20th  February,  the  force  crossed  the  Sungari  and  20th  Feb. 
reached  Chia-chen-tzu  (a  few  miles  north  of  the  river  on  its 
right  bank),  where  the  report  they  Lad  received  of  the  Russians 
at  Pei-tu-ne  was  corroborated.  Iq  addition  they  learnt  that 
there  were  150  of  the  enemy  at  Sha-li-tien  railway  station  (east 
of  Chia-chen-tzu).  An  attack  was  decided  on.  At  8  p.m., 
therefore,  they  moved  off.  At  midnight  the  Japanese  reached 
a  hill  south-west  of  the  station  and  halted.  After  a  short  delay 
ten  men  were  sent  forward,  each  carrying  a  grenade,  to  creep 
up,  and  avoiding  the  sentries  explode  them  in  the  buildings  or 
defence  works.  Each  gireiiade  was  to  be  thrown  one  after  the  . 
other,  that  is  to  say,  successivelj',  in  order  to  cause  the  maxi- 
mum of  confusion  and  disorder.  Meanwhile  the  remainder  of 
the  force  was  to  follow,  and  dismounting  at  a  suitable  spot  open 
a  hot  fire  on  the  place.  All .  took  place  as  arranged.  The 
enemy  opened  fire  after  the  explosions  but  it  was  noticeable 
how  few  did  so :  certainly  not  more  than  twenty,  so  it  is  sup- 
posed the  remainder  ran  off.  The  Japanese  opened  a  hot  fire 
in  return  at  400  yards,  and  about  2  a.m.,  as  the  enemy  had 
apparently  all  gone,  an  attempt  was  made  to  fire  the  huts  and 
station.  Unfortunately  the  explosives  had  so  excited  some  of 
the  horses  that  seventeen  broke  away,  and  headed  for  Chia- 
chen-tzu.  This  interfered  with  the  proceedings,  as  the  horses 
had  to  be  recaptured  if  possible,  but  only  four  were  secured, 
the  rest  crossing  the  Sungari,  and  making  off  south.  The  day 
was  passed  at  Chia-chen-tzu,  where  Chinese  horses  were  bought 
in  lieu  of  those  that  had  been  lost.  This  contretemps  pi-evented 
the  Japanese  from  blowing  up  the  line.  While  at  Chia-chen-tzu, 
some  Chinese  who  were  sent  out  ascertained  that  there  had 
been  120  Russians  at  the  station  prior  to  the  attack,  and  their 
casualties  amounted  to  17  killed  and  wounded.  The  Japanese 
had  no  casualties. 

The  2l8t  was  spent  at  Chia-chen-tzu.  On  the  morning  of  21st  Feb. 
the  22nd  200  Cossacks  came  from  the  direction  of  Sha-li-tien, 
but  did  not  attack,  contenting  themselves  with  watching  Chia- 
chen-tzu  from  a  hill  north-east  of  it.  Fresh  information  from 
the  Chinese  w^as  to  the  effect  that  at  Chan-chun-lin  (25  miles 
north-east  of  Chia-chen-tzu)  there  was  a  mixed  force  of  the 
enemy,  so  a  more  eastward  move  was  out  of  the  question. 
Retirement  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Sungari  was  decided  on. 
The  200  Cossacks  followed,  but  touch  was  lost  before  the 
Japanese  reached  the  river. 

After  crossing,  the  force  on  the  24th  reached  Tong-hua-  24tli  Feb. 
kuai  (18  miles  north  of  Nung-an)  most  of  the  marching  being 
done  at  night.  Here  they  heard  that  there  were  from  200  to 
300  Cossacks  at  Kao-chi-ten  (on  tiie  right  bank  of  the  I-tung). 
To  cut  the  railway  anywhere  in  this  district  would  be  very 
difficult,  so  they  pushed  on  to  Shin-shuan-shou  (25  miles  north- 
west of  Huai-te ;  Huai-te  is  25  miles  west  of  Chang-chun  Fu), 
where  they  arrived  on  the  28th.     The  Chinese  magistrate  of 
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this  place  told  them  that  Lieut. -Col  on  el  Naganuma  (who  was 
on  his  way  back  after  destroying  the  railway  west  of  Harbin),* 
had  met,  ten  days  before,  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  a  few 
miles  to  the  east,  and  after  some  casualties  had  retired  south- 
west, also  that  the  colonel's  instructions  had  been  to  go  to 
Tei-ja-tun,  where  he  proposed  waiting  for  Major  Hasegawa. 
The  magistrate  also  said  there  were  considerable  bodies  of  the 
enemy  at  Nung-an  and  Huai-te  who  patrolled  constantly  to  the 
south.  Major  Hasegawa,  on  receiving  this  information,  again 
dismissed  any  thought  of  cutting  the  railway,  and  leaving  Shin- 

1st  Mar.  shuan-shou  on  1st  March,  arrived  on  the  3rd  at  Tei-ja-tun. 
Here  the  information  was  that  the  colonel  had  passed  through 
the  village  ten  days  before,  and  fought  with  the  enemy  west  of 
Liao-yang-ka-tou  (33  miles  south  of  Tei-ja-tun),  after  which 
he  had  moved  on  south.  This,  Major  Hasegawa  thought,  would 
be  an  opportunity  of  cutting  the  railway,  for  in  all  probability 
most  of  the  Cossacks  had  gone  south  in  pursuit  of  Colonel 
Naganuma.  He  chose  Ssu-ping-kai  railway  station  as  his 
objective,  but  as  first  move  he  left  Tei-ja-tun  and  went  to  a 
small  village  12   miles  south  of  it,  Tei-ja-tun   being  too  large 

4tli  Mar.  a  place  to  stop  in.  All  the  4th  he  remained  at  the  small 
village,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  the  night  6th-7th.  During 
this  stay  he  got  the  following  information: — "Bodies  of  the 
enemy  are  defending  a  line  from  Feng-hua  to  Fa-ku-men.  It  is 
a  strong  line,  and  at  the  latter  place  there  are  about  6,000  naen. 
The  troops  at  the  former  place  have  some  guns.  There  are 
troops  also  along  the  railway  itself."  It  seems  the  Russians 
must  have  imagined  that  large  forces  of  the  Japanese  cavalry 
were  threatening  the  railway.  It  is  an  interesting  fi>ct  that  a 
correspondent  on  the  Russian  side  writing  to  a  German  news- 
paper stated  that  just  before  the  battle  of  Mukden,  Kuropatkin 
sent  an  infantry  brigade  north  to  guard  the  railway,  owing  to 
the  Japanese  cavalry  raids.  During  the  night  6th-7th  the 
squadron  marched  18  miles  in  a  south-east  direction  to  Pa-chia- 
tzu.  On  the  way  the  natives  were  hostilely  inclined,  and  at 
first  refusing  to  provide  guides,  were  eventually  compelled  to  do 
so.  These  men  did  their  best  to  escape.  This  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  led  Major  Hasegawa  to  think  that  the 
enemy's  force  must  be  near  at  hand,  and  strong,  so  on  the  night 
7th-8th  he  went  back  to  the  small  village  he  had  occupied  on 
the  4th,  5th  and  Gth. 

8th  Mar.  It  was  now  more  than  fifty  days  since  the  force  had  started 
with  four  days'  rations,  and  the  Chinese  food  was  tolling  on 
men  and  animals.  The  former  were  thin  and  the  latter  weak. 
On  this  account  Hasegawa  divided  his  force  into  two  parties  of 
about  fifty  each,  one  of  strong  men  and  horses,  and  one  of  weak 
men  and  hor.ses.  Up  to  this  date  they  had  had  no  casualties. 
On   the   night   9th-10th    he   despatched    the  weaker  party  to 

•The  railway  south  of  Harbin  only  was  cut  by  this  pnrty,  ner  Report  5, 
page  G6. 
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Shin-liu-t.un,  where   tliey  were  to  await  him,  while  he  himself  10th  Mar, 

with   the   stronger  party  moved   on  Ssu-])ing  kai  station.     At 

10    a.m,   10th    March,    they  reached    Pao-li-pao    Tnorth-east  of 

Pa-chia-tzu).      Here   they   were   surrounded    suddenly  by  300 

Cossacks,  who,  keeping  at  a  fairly  safe  distance,  opened  fire, 

which  they  returned  from  the  village.     After  fighting  for  some 

time,  a  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  seen  in  the  distance 

advancing   from  the  north-east.     Hasegawa   quickly   saw  that 

there   was  nothing  to   be  done  but  make  a  bolt  for  it,  so  he 

brought  all  his  men  to  the  south  side  of  the  village  and  ordered 

them  to  fire  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  a  few  minutes,  to  clear 

the  way.     Then,  jumping  on  their  horses,  the  Japanese  drew 

their  swords  and  chargfed  out  of  the  village.     The  Cossacks  in 

front,  i.e.,  on  the  south  side,  did  not  care   to  meet  them,  but 

some  of  the  Japanese  rode  at  those  who  were  nearest,  and  if 

they  did  not  kill   any,  wounded  a  few.     There  was  no  time  to 

enquire.     The   party    then   galloped    off  to   the   south.       Four 

Japanese  were  slightly  wounded,  but  got  away.     Five  owing  to 

their   horses   being   weak    were    left    behind.      Their   fate    is 

unknown.     The    enemy    never   came    on    boldly,    although  the 

whole  affair  lasted  forty  minutes  after  the  first  shot  was  fired. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Japanese  that  the  two  parties 

had  separated  a  few  hours  before.     Had  it  been  otherwise  their 

casualties  would  have  been  great.      After  going  18  miles  in  a 

southerly    direction    as    fast    as    they   could    without    utterly 

knocking  up  the  horses,  they  lost  sight  of  the  Cossacks,  and  at 

8  p.m.  reached  a  village  6   miles   south   of   Liao-yang-ka-tou. 

Just  before  reaching  it  they  caught  up  the  other  party.     Here 

the  force  halted  for  a  few  hours. 

It  was  clear  to  Major  Hasegawa  that  any  further  attempts 
against  the  enemy's  line  of  communication  were  out  of  the 
question.  He  had  done  a  great  deal  by  drawing  ofi*  the  enemy 
north.  Small  though  his  force  was  it  had  apparently  afforded 
the  Russians  guarding  the  railway  some  anxiety.  After  a  few 
hours'  rest  he  started  for  Hsin-min-tun,  and  making  a  detour 
west  of  Fa-ku-men,  during  which  he  met  with  no  enemy,  he 
reached  the  Japanese  lines  on  the  16th  March,  just  as  the  battle  I6tli  Mar. 
of  Mukden  was  being  concluded. 

The  casualties  were  9  men  wounded  and  missing  ;  21  horses 
were  lost.  Many  horses  were  lame  at  the  end  of  the  expedition, 
but  hardly  one  was  not  as  sound  as  ever  after  treatment  and  a 
rest.     Most  of  the  money  was  spent. 
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(5)  Japanese   Cavalry  Raid  against  the  Russian 

Lines   of  Communication   in   January, 

February,  and   March   1905. 


Report  by  Lieut.-Coionel  A.  L.  Haldane,  D.S.O..  General 
Staff.     Tokio,  3rd  October  1905. 


Plates. 


General  map  .  .  -  -     Map  54 

Destruction  of  Hsin-kai  Ho  bridge    -         '\ln  text 
Attack  on  Chang-chia-pu       -         -  -  ' 


Ajcypendix. 
Articles  carried  on  the  horse. 


Covering  Letter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  an  account  of  a  raid  cariied 
out  against  the  Russian  lines  of  communication  north  of  Mukden 
in  the  early  months  of  1905,  by  a  paity  of  Japanese  cavalry 
under  Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuma,  commanding  the  8th  Cavalry 
Regiment. 

I  would  point  out,  that  in  spite  of  the  destructive  work  of 
the  raid  having  invariably  been  undertaken  by  night  and  in 
pitch  darkness,  no  mishap  occurred,  a  fact  which  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  precise  knowledge  previously  imparted  to  each 
officer  and  man  of  the  part  he  had  to  play.  That  no  rumour 
of  the  projected  movement  (so  far  as  is  known)  reached  the 
Russians  on  the  Sha  Ho — a  movement  which  must,  through  the 
nature  of  the  organization  of  the  force,  have  been  known  or 
suspected  by  several  thousand  officers  and  men — speaks  well 
for  the  reticence  of  the  Japanese  army. 

Some  of  the  names  on  tlie  maps  forwarded,  more  especially 
those  in  Mongolia,  are  piobably  not  transliterated  into  correct 
Anglicized  Chinese,  but  tlio  maps  from  which  tliey  were  copied 
were  in  manuscript,  and  the  Chinese  characters  extremely 
difficult  to  decipher. 
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Narrative. 

General  CoTulition  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese  Armies 
prior  to  the  Raid. 

The  month  of  December  1904  saw  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
armies  facing  each  other  at  close  distance  along  the  line  oi  the 
Sha  Ho,  under  such  climatic  conditions  as  seemed  likely,  for  a 
time,  to  debar  either  side  from  embarking  upon  operations  of  an 
extensive  or  protracted  nature.  Yet  the  opportunity  for  minor 
enterprises  on  the  flanks  was  favourable  ;  for  the  rivers,  being 
frozen,  offered  no  obstacle  to  free  movement,  and  the  troops 
which  services  of  this  order  demand,  were  precisely  those  that 
could  then  best  be  si)ared.  Both  Russians  and  Japanese  con- 
templated cavalry  action  in  the  area  lying  west  of  their 
respective  forces,  where  the  ground,  being  level  and  open,  is  far 
more  suitable  for  the  purpose  than  that  wliich  is  to  be  found  on 
the  eastern  flank.  The  result  of  deliberations  on  the  one  hand 
gave  birth  to  Major-General  Mishcherikf)'s  raid  on  Ying-kou, 
while  those  on  the  other,  with  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned, led  to  the  bold  dash  of  Major-General  Akiyama's 
cavalry  against  the  railway  near  Chang-chun  Fu. 

The  1st  Japanese  Cavalry  Brigade,  under  the  latter  general 
(the  same  brigade  that  had  covered  the  left  of  the  Second 
Army  from  the  battle  of  Ta-shih-chiao  onwards)  was  at  this 
time  holding  a  line  from  Li-ta-jen-tim  (B  6)  westward  through 
Shen-tan-pu  (B  6)  to  Hei-kou-tai  (B  6),  and  attached  to  it  were 
the  mounted  troops  of  several  infantry  divisions.  To  employ 
the  whole  of  this  force  (whose  numbers  probably  did  not  equal 
those  led  by  Major-General  Mishchenko  in  his  abortive  effort 
to  the  south)  against  the  Russian  rear  did  not  enter  into  the 
Japanese  plan,  for  to  have  done  so  would  have  not  only 
seriously  weaketied  the  left  of  the  Second  Arm}'  and  shown  that 
weakness  to  the  enemy,  but  would  have  also  minimized  mobility, 
a  factor  upon  which  success  mainly  depended. 

The  Object,  Organization,  and  Strength  of  the  Expedition. 

The  general  object  of  the  expedition,  the  preparations  for 
which  were  entrusted  by  Major-General  Akiyaraa  to  the  officer 
selected  by  him  to  take  counnand,  were  to  cut  the  railway  and 
telegraph  lines  at  a  point  well  to  the  north  of  the  Manehu 
capital.  This  was,  if  possible,  to  be  effected  at  some  unguarded 
or  weakly-guarded  spot,  but,  as  it  could  scarcely  be  expected 
that  any  bridge  of  importance  (where  damage  done  would  give 
the  best  results)  would  be  found  without  protection,  the 
garrison  of  the  })lace  must  be  driven  off  or  held  in  check  while 
those  deputed  to  lay  and  fire  explosives  did  their  work.  To 
meet  these  requirements  it  was  necessary  that  the  force  detailed 
should  have  some  fighting  value,  but  as  small  bodies  move 
more  quickly,  are  more  easily  supplied  and  readily  hidden  than 

E  2 
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larger  ones,  it  was  deemed  of  first  importance  to  keep  its 
numbers  within  certain  limits.  These  considerations  led  to  the 
fojlowiug  organization  : — 

Oficer  in  Command. 

Lieut-Colonel  Naganuma  (Commanding  8th  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment). 

Staf. 

Captain  Miyauchi,  8th  Cavalry  Regiment. 

2nd  Lieut.  Numata  „  „ 

1st       „       Gunchi  „  „        (medical  officer). 

14  N.C.O.'s  and  men  and  a  few  interpreters. 

Total — t  officers,  14  N.C.O.'s  and  men,  and  interpreters. 

No.  1  Squadron. 

Captain  Asano. 

No.  1  Section.  No.  2  Section.  No.  3  Section. 

1st  Lieut.  Sakuma.    2nd  Lieut.  Kotsutsumi.     2nd  Lieut.  Uchida. 
Total  4  officers,  73*  N.C.O.'s  and  men,  and  a  few  interpreters. 

No.  2  Squadron. 
No.  1  Section.  No.  2  Section.  No.  3  Section. 

1st  Lieut.  Oikawa        2nd  Lieut.  Kurita.        2nd  Lieut.  Tamura. 

Total — 4  officers,  73*  N.C.O.'s  and  men,  and  a  few  interpreters. 

General  total — 12  officers,  160  N.C.O.'s  and  men,  and 
interpreters. 

Chinese  spies  (and  probably  Japanese  disguised  as  Chinese) 
accompanied  the  force. 

Supplies  for  men  and  horses  were  to  be  obtained  by  purchase 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  neither  carts  nor  pack 
animals  were  taken. 

The  officer  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  was  directed 
to  choose  his  own  staff',  and  the  remainder  of  the  force  was 
drawn  from  and  selected  by  the  officers  commanding  the  oth, 
8th,  13th,  and  14th  Cavalry  Regiments,  the  latter  two  of  which 
foi-med  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade. 

On  the  30th  December  Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuma  assembled 
the  whole  of"  the  officers  who  were  to  accompany  him,  and 
addressed  them  as  follows  : — 

"1.  I  have  had  the  honour  to  \ni  appointed  to  command  the 
expedition  which  is  about  to  take  place,  and  that  you 
officers  have  been  chosen  to  form  part  thereof  reflects 


*  Includes  1  intendance  sergeant  for  supply  duties. — A.H. 
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honour  upon  you  ;  indeed,  in   my  opinion,  the  service 
in  which  we  are  about  to  be  engaged  offers  a  greater 
opportunity   for  distinction    than   almost   any  other 
that  has  occurred  during  the  present  campaign.     You 
officers  have  been  picked  from  amongst  many  others 
for  valour,  sagacity,  and  energy,  and  1  rely  absolutely 
upon  you  to  strain  every  nerve  so  that  our  united 
eftbrts  may  bring  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the 
Japanese  army.     Recollect  that  while  honour  is  to  be 
derived   from   responsibility,    responsibility    involves 
hard  work,  and  again,  that  hard  work,  when  combined 
with  daring,  demands  that  the  body  be  physically 
strong.     I  desire,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  to 
impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  view 
what  I  have  said,  and  the  great   responsibility  which, 
as  officers  of  this  expedition,  you  must  bear. 
"  2.  There  will  be  no  admixture  of  men  and  horses  from 
different  regiments    in  the    sections    of  which    each 
squadron    is    composed,    but    each    section    will    be 
organized  from  one  of  the  units  chosen  to  furnish  its 
quotn.      In  selecting  men  and  horses  the  following 
points   will   be     kept     in    view :— (a)    Non-commis- 
sioned officer's  and  men.     These  must  be   possessed 
of  great  physical   strength   and    endurance.     Where 
men  combine  these  attributes  with  activity,  sagacity, 
and    boldness,     they    will    be    taken,   but    physical 
strength    and    endurance     are    to    be    the   basis   of 
selection,     (h)    Horses.      It   is   preferable    that   men 
should   ride   their   own   horses,    but   those  that   are 
not  good  feeders,  and  will  not  eat  any  kind  of  forage, 
and  also  those  given  to  neighing    will   be   rejected. 
In  selecting  horses,  preference  will  be  given  to  such 
as  are  small  compared  to  the  height  of  the  riders. 
"  3.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  duration  of  the  expedition 
will  be  one  month,  but  it  is  possible  that  that  period 
may  be  exceeded. 
"  4.  The  equipment,  &c.,  to  be  taken,  and  amount  of  money 
to  be  carried  for  expenses,  are  shown  on  the  attached 
table."* 
Major-General  Akiyama   was    present  while   Lieut.-Colonel 
Naganuma  was  giving  the  above  instructions,  and  added  remarks 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"  In  the  performance  of  the  service  for  which  you  have  been 
selected  you  must  be  prepared  to  face  dangers  and  submit 
to  hardships,  but  the  latter  can  be  overcome  by  patience 
and   physical   endurance.     If  you  carry  out  your  duty, 
^  you  will  cut  tiie  enemy's  communications  and  cause  him 

great  inconvenience,  and,  even  if  you    should  fail,  the 


*  See  Appendix,  p.  81. 
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mere  fact  of  your  appearance  in  his  rear  will  produce 
great  effect  and  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
the  first  line  in  order  to  guard  against  you.  Let  every 
officer  remember  that  on  this  occasion  the  cavalry  is 
about  to  assist  the  whole  army,  and  whether  you  succeed 
or  fail  you  go  forth  as  the  representatives  of  the  Cavalry 
of  Japan." 

4th  Jan.  By  the  4th  Januar}'^  1905   the  raiding  party  was  organized 

and  had  assembled  at  Su-ma-pu  (B  6),*  and  from  that  date  to 
the  8th  the  officers  and  non-cjmmissioned  officers  engaged  in 
pistoJ,  and  the  men  in  carbine,  practice,  the  latter  being  instructed 
in  the  methods  of  cooking  the  various  kinds  of  millet  and  other 
grain  on  which  the  party  would  have  to  subsist  during  the  time 
of  its  absence  in  the  north.  The  horses,  too,  in  order  to  accustom 
them  in  some  degree  to  the  change  of  diet  which  would  shortly 
begin,  were  fed  on  forage  such  as  the  Chinese  are  in  the  liabit 
of  giving  to  their  animals. 


Plan  of  March. 

As  both  officers  and  men  were  unacquainted  with  the  region 
through  which  they  would  pass,  no  exact  plan  could  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  villages  through  which  they  would  proceed,  and 
the  arrangements,  which  were  consequently  liable  to  alteration, 
were  generally  as  follows  : — 

The  primary  object  was  to  arrive  at  Pa-la-tao-kai  {A  4),  but, 
as  to  reach  that  place  by  the  shortest  route  from  Su-ma-pu  (B  6) 
would  expose  the  party  to  almost  certain  discovery  by  the  Russian 
cavalry,  it  was  decided  that  the  Hun  should  be  crossed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hsiao-pei-ho  (B  6),  and  the  Liao  at  Tien- 
cliia-ta  (A  6).  From  the  latter  village  the  hill  of  Hsiao-pei 
Shan  (A  5)  would  be  gained  and  the  willow  pallisade  traversed 
in  the  environs  of  Hsin-liu-tun  (A  5). 

After  reaching  Pa-la-tao-kai  (A  4),  it  was  proposed  to  move  to 
Chang-lin-tzu  (C  1),  but  ample  latitude  was  left  to  Lieut.-Colonel 
Naganuma  in  deciding  whether  that  place  or  some  other  in  its 
vicinity  should  be  made  the  second  goal  of  his  party.  In  any 
case  it  was  determined  that  he  nnist  endeavour  to  arrive  in  the 
noighbonrhood  of  Chang-chun  Fu  (E  1),  on  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  44  miles  south  of  Harbin  and 
198  north  of  Mukden,  and  destroy  a  poition  of  the  line,  but 
should  this  be  found  to  be  impracticable,  the  military  stores 
collected  at  Chang-chun  Fu  were  to  be  burnt.  Either  of  those 
purposes  carried  out,  th(^  party  was  to  withdraw  and  interrupt 
the  traffic  between  Harbinf  and  Tsitsihar.*  It  had  originally 
been  proposed  that  the  bridge  over  the  To-man  H(),t  riear 
Yao-men,t  which  is  some  47  miles  north  of  Chang-chun  Fu, 


Bee  Map  64.  f  These  placee  are  not  shown  on  Plate  64. 
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should  serve  as  tlie  object  of  attack,  but,  as  it  proved  to  be 
protected  by  a  considerable  guard,  another  such  vulnerable  point 
nearer  that  place  was  finally  selected. 

The  best  way  of  inflicting  a  maximum  of  damage  in  a 
minimum  of  time  to  the  bridge,  telegraph  wires,  rolling  stock, 
if  met  with,  and  stores  was  carefully  considered,  for,  as  rapid 
action  was  an  essential  element  in  the  scheme  of  the  raid,  it  was 
undesirable  that  a  single  moment  should  be  lost  at  some  critical 
juncture  through  ignorance  or  indecision.  But  a  problem  svhich 
was  far  more  difficult  to  solve  satisfactorily  than  the  route  to  be 
followed  or  the  destruction  to  be  done,  lay  in  the  question  of 
maintaining  communication  with  the  rear.  To  lea\e  posts  for 
this  purpose,  here  and  there  in  the  villages  along  the  line  of 
march,  would  not  only  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  small  force  to 
an  undesirable  degree,  but  might  possibly  disclose  the  trail  of 
the  raiders  and  make  their  eventual  retreat  far  from  secure. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  that  orderlies  sent  with 
messages  must  make  their  way  to  the  nearest  friendly  troops, 
and  tliat,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  march,  they  should,  if 
possible,  rejoin  the  raiding  party,  bringing  with  them  as  much 
ammunition  and  as  large  a  quantity  of  explosives*  as  they  could 
carry.  Lastly,  it  was  resolved  that  sick  and  wounded  should 
be  sent  to  the  rear  by  Chinese  carts,  impressed  for  the  pur- 
pose when  required,  but  that  if  distance  made  such  a  scheme 
impracticable,  they  should  he  carried  by  those  means  to  villages 
beyond  the  radius  of  Russian  visitations,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  well-paid  for  taking  care  of  them. 


First  Period  of  Movement. 
9th  January  to  6th  February. 

(During  this  period  the  force  hid  from  the  enemy,  and  moved 
to  the  place  near  which  damage  to  the  railway  was  to  be 
effected.) 

On  the  9th  January  Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuma  marched  his  9th  Jan. 
force  without  incident  from  Su-ma-pu  (B  6)  to  Ma-chang  (B  6) 
a  few  miles  south  of  Hsiao-pei-ho. 

On  the  10th,  information  was  received  at  Tien-chia-ta  (A.  6)  lOth  Jan. 

at  6  p.m.,  to  the  eflect  that  the  enemy's  cavalr}^  had  that  day 
passed  the  Hun  and  come  into  collision  with  the  Japanese 
mounted  troops,  for  the  Russians,  under  Major-General 
Mishchenko,  were  now  moving  south  towards  Ying-kou,  and, 
had  the  Japanese  left  Su-ma-pu  one  day  earlier,  they  would 
have  found  that  general  barring  their  pathway  to  the  west. 
At  7.30  p.m.,  an  officer's  patrol   was  despatched  with  orders  to 


*  Ammunition  and  explosives  represented  the  "  life  of  the  raid,"  and 
as  much  as  possible  of  both  was  carried.     Vide  Appendix. — A.  H. 
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get  in  touch  with  the  retreating  Japanese  cavahy  on  the  Hun,* 
and  bring  back  information  regarding  the  hostile  movement. 

11th  Jan.  At  3  a.m.  on  the  11th  it  returned,  and  the  officer  reported 

that  the  cavahy  had  fallen  back  so  far  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  come  up  with  it,  but  that  some  infantry  whom  he  had 
met  stated  that  the  enemy's  mounted  troops  numbered  some 
10,000  men,  divided  into  three  parties,  of  which  two  were 
already  east  of  the  Hun  moving  in  a  southerly  direction,  before 
whose  rear  guard  the  Japanese  cavalry  had  been  forced  to  retire. 
Further  information  had  been  elicited  by  this  officer  from  some 
Chinese  to  the  effect  that  the  Russians  had  from  GOO  to  700 
carts  in  Cha-chia-erh  (A  7),  and  that  a  part  of  their  troops  was 
halted  in  a  village  west  of  that  place.  No  sooner  was  this 
report  delivered  than  Lieut. -Colonel  Naganuma  moved  his  force 
to  Chieh-chia-tzu  (A  (i),  first  sending  back  a  message  to  the 
nearest  cavahy  of  the  Second  Army,  in  which  he  repeated  the 
information  just  received  and  added  that  he  was  now  advancing 
on  Pa-chiao-tai  (A  6).  To  escape  notice  as  far  as  possible  at 
this  time,  and  later,  side  tracks  only  were  followed  and  high- 
ways frequented  by  Chinese  carts  avoided,  while  villages  of 
inconsiderable  size  were  selected  for  quartering  the  troops. 

12th  Jan.  Leaving  Chieh-chia-tzu  in  the  morning,   the  advance    was 

resumed  towards  Hsiao-pei  Shan  (A  5),  and  on  the  way  thither, 
while  passing  Pei-kou — a  village  close  to  Shih-tai-tzu  (A  6) — 
some  Chinese  troopsf  opened  tire,  but  were  speedily  made  to 
retreat  without  loss  on  either  side.  The  night  of  this  date  was 
passed  at  Shih-tai-tzu. 

13th-18th  The  march  was  continued  at  9  a.m.,  the  Hsin-niin-tun  railway 

Jan.  being  crossed  and  Pa-la-tao-kai  (A  4)  reached  at  4  p.m.  on  the 

lv)th,  where  a  halt,  preparatory  to  the  further  advance  to  the 
north,  was  made  on  the  I7th  and  18th.  Rations  and  forage 
sufficient  to  feed  the  force  for  five  days  were  here  collected  and 
loaded  on  Chinese  carts,  for  it  was  known  that  the  villages 
further  on  were  poor  and  incapable  of  feeding  the  party,  and 
a  report  describing  what  had  occurred  since  the  last  was  made 
was  despatched  to  the  rear.  In  this  report  it  was  stated  that 
the  force  would  move  to  Hsin-chieh-chiao  (C/D  1),  where 
supplies  wei-e  reported  to  be  more  abundant  than  at  Chaiig-lin- 
tzu  (C  1),  whither  it  was  originally  intended  that  the  party 
i  should  have  gone. 

19th  Jan.  Cn  the   19th  Ta-tang-ying-tzu  (A  4)  was  reached,  beyond 

which  village  is  a  great  i)lain.  Here  it  was  decided  to  leave  a 
suiall  communicating  post  in  charge  of  a  warrant  officer,  whose 
duty,    besides    transniitting  reports  to   the  rear,  was  to    burn 

*  The  Ist  Cavalry  Regiment  was  guarding  the  Hun,  as  well  as  some 
line  of  comiuunication  infantry. — A.  H. 
'  t  This  happened  frcfpioutly  during  the  raid,  the  (Chinese  or  Mongolian 

soldiers  being  on  the  look-out  for  bandits,  and  mialaking  the  Japanese 
in  their  khaki  greatcoats  for  these  disturbers  of  the  peace. — A.  H. 
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supplies  bought  in  the  village,  on  behalf  of  the  Russians,  by 
Chinese  contractors.  This  place,  like  many  others  where 
supplies  were  collected  for  General  Kuropatkin's  army,  was 
rarely  visited  by  his  troops,  and  thus  the  post  ran  little  risk  of 
discovery  for  some  time  to  come. 

On  the  20th  Ta-tang-ying-tzu  was  left,  and  marching  north-  20th-27th 
wards  daily,  Ta-huaug  (B  1)   was  reached  on  the  27th,  where  •'^^^• 
the  villagers  stated  that  about  one  month  earlier  the  enemy  had 
come  to  Tei-chia-tun  (B  2),  and  made  large  purchases  of  cows 
and  oxen,  and  that  some  of  his  men  were  still  there  for  that 
purpose. 

.  On  the  28th  the  force  proceeded  to  Sha-tai  (B  1),  and  on  28th  Jan. 
leaving  it  a  few  rifle  shots  were  heard.  A  patrol  was  at  once 
despatched  to  ascertain  if  they  came  from  a  hostile  force,  and 
it  soon  reported  that  about  one  hundred  Mongolian  troops  were 
attacking  the  supply  carts,  which,  under  escort  of  2nd  Lieut. 
Tamura's  section,  were  coming  on  behind.  Captain  Asano's 
squadron  was  immediately  detached  to  assist,  but  found  that 
the  carts  had  fallen  back,  and  that  the  escort  was  protecting 
them  from  the  walls  of  Ho-lu-ino-to.*  In  a  brief  space,  and 
without  loss,  the  road  was  cleared,  and  2nd  Lieut.  Kotsutsumi's 
section  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  now  flying  Mongols.  The  march 
was  then  continued,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuma  proceeded 
with  Captain  Nakuya's  squadron  to  Wu-tien-hua  (B  1),  while 
the  carts  and  the  remainder  of  the  force  halted  at  Hou-liu-tun 
(Bl). 

On  the  29th  the  force  pursued  its  way  to  Ha-la-mo-to  (B  1),  29t}i  Jan. 
which  was  found  to  be  situated  on  the  highway  from  Chi-chi-ha* 
to  Tei-chia-tun  (B  2),  and,  as  this  was  considered  a  dangerous 
place  for  a  halt,  the  night  was  passed  at  Ta-la-ho  (B  1). 

On  the  30th  Ta-yuan-chih  (C  1)  was  reached,  where  the  30th  Jan.- 
force  remained  till  the  Cth  February.  Here  the  sick  were  6th  Feb. 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  inhabitants,  and  arrangements 
were  made  regarding  the  equipment  of  the  horses  in  the  coming 
dash  against  the  railway.  The  distribution  of  the  several 
parties,  into  which  the  force  must  necessarily  be  divided  in  that 
operation,  was  also  decided  upon,  and  the  men  were  practised 
in  laying  and  firing  explosives. 

Second  Period. 
7th  to  10th  February. 

(This  period  embraces  the  advance  to  the  railway  line,  the 
destruction  of  a  bridge,  and  retreat  therefrom.) 

On  the  7th  February  Ta-yuan-chih  (B-C   1)  was  left,  and  7th  Feb. 
Ku-chia-tzu  (C  1)  reached. 


*  This  place  is  not  on  Map  54,  it  is  south  of  Sha-tai  (B  ]). 
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9th  Feb.  On  the  9th  the  force  moved  to  La-la-tua  (D    1).     There 

spies,  who  had  beeu  sent  on  m  advance,  returned,  and  after 
hearing  their  report  the  final  arrangements  regarding  the 
destruction  of  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Hsin-kai  Ho  (E  2) 
were  made. 

loth  Feb.  At  3  p.m.  on  the  10th  the  march  was  continued,  and  at 
9  p.m.  a  halt  was  called  for  the  night  at  Liu-chia-tun  (D  1). 
Next  day  would  be  the  anniversary  of  the  national  holiday 
commemorating  the  accession  of  the  first  of  the  long  line  of 
Emperors  that  had  ruled  Japan,  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
Constitution  of  ]889,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  an  auspicious 
occasion  on  which  to  carry  out  the  dangerous  mission  of  the 
party  :  to  celebrate  a  work  of  construction  by  one  of  destruction. 

11th  Feb.  On  the  11th,  as  the  distance  to  be  covered  was  short 
Liu  chia-tun  was  not  left  until  a  little  after  midday,  and  by 
5  p.m.  the  force  was  assembled  at  Yang-chia-tun,*  a  village 
about  5  miles  west  of  the  railway  line.  Three  hours  later,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  a  move  was  again  made,  not  a  sound 
being  audible  beyond  the  ring  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  hard- 
frozen  ground,  and  Yen-cliia-wo-peng,*  two  miles  nearer  the 
object  of  attack,  gained.  There  still  remained  to  be  covered 
5,000  yards  of  open  ground,  and,  as  it  was  known  that  the 
bridgef  was  guarded  and  the  moon  would  not  set  till  midnight, 
some  hours  must  be  passed  before  the  time  for  action  would 
arrive.  The  men  were  therefore  ordered  to  dismount  and  tie 
their  liorses  up  securely,  and  the  following  orders  were  given 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuma  : — 

"  1.  2nd   Lieut.    Numata   will   be  in  charge  of  the  horses, 
and   will  have  with    him    1  N.C.O.    and  4  men,  and 
8  N.C.O.'s  and  men  from  sections  (i.e.,  in  all  13  N.C.O.'s 
and  men).    The  medical  officer  will  make  the  necessaiy 
preparations  in  the  village. 
"  2.  Captain  Miyauchi  is  appointed  to  command  the  demolition 
parties,  which  will   be  led   by  2nd  Lieuts.  Kotsutsumi 
and  Kurita. 
"  3.  Captain  Asano's  squadron  will  form  the  covering  force 
on  the  right,  and  that  of  Captain  Nakaya  will  perform 
similar  service  on  the  left. 
"  4.  On  the  march  the  officer  commanding  the  force  will  be 
on  foot  (as  was  everyone)  in   front  of  the  covering 
force,  but  during  the  operation  he  will  remain  in  the 
centre  between  the  two  squadrons. 
"  .5.  The  signal  to  retire  will   be   the  sound  of  the  loudest 

explosion. 
"  6.  The  line  of  retreat  will   he  along  the  river  bed  to  the 

village. 
"7.  The  countersign  will  be ." 

*  This  place  is  not  marked  on  Map  64. 

t  The  bridge  in  qunstioti  is  underHtood  to  have  consisted  of  two  iron 
girdeiH,  each  girder  oO  foot  lung,  reatiug  on  a  ccnti-al  granite  pier. — A.  II. 
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At  2.30  a.m.,  in  pitch  darkness  and  in  doad  silence,  the  force  12th  Feb. 
moved  off  towards  the  railway  line.*  The  squadrons  advanced 
at  first  in  close  order  witii  scouts  thrown  forward  a  short 
distance,  but  when  from  500  to  600  yards  from  the  bridge  they 
extended.  This  change  of  formation  had  just  been  completed 
and  the  march  resumed,  when  three  Cossacks  rode  along  the 
front,  on  which  the  Japanese,  seeing  that  their  presence  was 
discovered,  opened  tire.  This  was  returned  from  the  guard- 
houset  north  of  the  river  and  from  the  bridge  itself.  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Naganunia  now  oi'dered  Captain  Nakaya  to  lead  bis 
squadron  against  tbe  former  place,  from  which  a  heavy  fire, 
directed  through  loopholes,  was  maiutaioed,  v/hile  the  demolition 
parties,  impeded  by  their  explosives,  advanced  with  difficulty 
along  the  surface  of  the  ice-bound  river,  preceded  by  four  men 
armed  with  carbines  and  carrying  wire-cutters  The  enemy, 
now  realizing  that  his  post  was  seriously  tbreatened,  concen- 
trated his  fire  on  and  around  tbe  bridge,  hoping  to  annihilate 
those  who,  regardless  of  his  efibrts,  at  length  reached  the  central 
pier.  A  charge  was  soon  laid  and  fired,  but  though  a  portion 
of  the  stonework  was  demolished,  no  very  serious  damage  was 
effected,  while  the  enemy,  now  certain  as  to  where  the  greatest 
danger  lay,  increased  his  fire  in  that  direction.  A  second  and  a 
third  charge  was  laid  amid  a  rain  of  bullets,  which  rang  against 
the  metal  girders  and  caused  sparks  to  fly  from  the  granite  of 
the  pier.  This  time  both  charges  proved  effectual,  and  with  a 
deafening  sound  the  pier  collapsed,  bringing  to  the  ground  both 
girders.  With  loud  shouts  of  "  Banzai !  "  the  men  fell  back 
along  the  river  bed  and  soon  reached  the  village.  Here  it  was 
found  that  tlie  operation  had  not  been  carried  out  without  loss, 
for  in  the  attack  upon  the  guard-house  2nd  Lieut.  Tamura 
fell,  and  at  the  bridge  2nd  Lieut  Kotsutsumi  was  wounded, 
while  of  the  men,  in  all  2  were  killed  and  8  wounded.  At 
6.20  a.m.  tbe  force  left  the  village,  taking  with  it,  on  Chinese 
carts,  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  at  10  a.m.  reached  Erh- 
tai-hua  (E  1),X  where,  after  resting  till  5.30  p.m.,  a  move  was 
made  to  Erh-chieh-sban  (E  1),  and  tbe  night  passed  there. 

On  reaching  Chiao-pao-hou  (I)  1)  on  the  13th,  information  13th  Feb. 
was  received  from  Chinese  spies  that  a  hundred  of  the  enemj'-'s 
cavalry  were  about  17  miles  south-east  of  that  place  ut  Yang- 
chia-tien — a  village  not  markeil  on  the  maps  carried  by  the 
party— and  further  that  400  to  500  Japanese  troops  had  arrived 
on  the  previous  day  at  Hsin-chieh-chiao  (C/D  1).  As  nothing 
regarding  the  latter  force  was  known,  though  it  was  supposed 
to  form  another  raiding  party,  an  officer's  ]>atrol  was  despatched 
to  verify  its  presence  in  Hsin-chieh-chiao. 

On  the  1-ith  the  force  left  Chiao-paodiou  at  dawn  and  went  14th  Feb. 
towards  Hsin-chieh-chiao,  reaching  Yao-ta-tzu  (D  i)  at  4  p.m.. 


*  See  Plate  opposite.  •  i        j 

t  These  guard-houses  are  nsually  stronpcly  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
round  them  is  an  earthen  parapet  and  sometimes  stockade  work. — A.  H. 
X  See  Map  64. 
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where  the  patrol  despatched  soon  arrived  and  reported  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  a  party  of  Japanese  cavahy  had  been 
in  Hsin-chieh-chiao,  but  had  left,  and  in  what  direction  they 
had  gone  could  not  be  ascertained.  Scarcely  was  this  report 
delivered  than  artillery  fire  was  opened  on  the  force  from  the 
south-west  at  a  range  of  about  6,000  yards  on  which  cover  was 
sought  behind  a  hill  lying  north  of  the  village.*  Here  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  engage  the  eneui}-,  whose  extended  line  of 
cavalry  was  advancing,  followed  by  a  closed  body  of  the  same 
arm.  The  situation  for  the  Japanese  was  a  critical  one,  Coming 
towards  them  was  a  force  more  than  double  their  strength,t 
supported  by  artillery,  to  retire  before  which,  without  fighting 
would  probably  lead  to  disaster,  for  the  enemy  was  in  all 
likelihood  better  mounted,  and  unimpeded  with  wounded.  But 
Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuraa,  conscious  that  the  exact  strength 
he  wielded  must  be  unknown,  and  anxious  to  exalt  the  moral 
of  his  men,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  not  been  improved  by  so 
many  days  of  hide  and  seek,  resolved  to  meet  the  attack,  there- 
after settling  the  best  way  of  retreat.  The  wounded  in  charge 
of  the  medical  officer,  and  a  few  spare  horses  were  sent  to 
Liu-chia-tun,J  while  the  remainder  of  the  force  rode  forward, 
and,  when  a  position  2,000  yards  north  of  Chang-chia-pu  had 
been  reached,  which  threatened  the  enemy's  rear,  dismounted. 
A  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the  advancing  Russians,  who,  by 
sunset,  fell  back,  leaving  8  men  and  18  horses  dead  upon  the 
ground.  Not  satisfied  with  this  success,  the  Japanese  commander 
followed  up,  and  on  arriving  at  the  northern  corner  of  Chang- 
chia-pu  came  under  a  heavy  fire  directed  from  the  walls  of  that 
village. 

About  8  p.m.  Captain  Asano's  squadron  made  a  rush  upon 
the  village  and  broke  into  it,  but  found  itself  engaged  with 
some  200  men,  while  that  of  Captain  Nakaya  menaced  the 
flank  and  rear.  Heavy  fighting  ensued  and  tlie  enemy  soon 
began  to  fall  back  before  the  furious  onset,  leaving  behind 
a  rear  guard  consisting  of  the  guns  and  60  men.  Tlie  moon 
being  now  up,  Captain  Nakaya — whose  squadron  was  on  horse- 
back— charged,  and,  driving  off  the  escort,  captured  a  gun 
and  wagon. §  The  enemy  fell  back  in  haste,  and  the  Japanese, 
retiring  within  the  village,  counted  their  losses.  These  were 
severe.  Captain  Asano's  squadron  had  suffered  heavily,  four- 
fiftlis  of  its  numbers  being  incapacitated.  He  himself  and 
2nd  Lieut.  Kotsutsumi  were  killed  (the  latter||  continuing  to 
fight  after  receiving  a  woun<l)  as  well  as  16  rank  and  file, 
whilf!  the  wounded  numbei-ed  44,  including  2nd  Lieuts.  Oikawa 
and  Nuinata.    The  action  had  thus  cost  Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuraa 

*  Sec  Plate  opposite. 

t  320  cavahy  and  two  gnus. 

t  20  miles  south-east  of  Yiiu-ta-tzu  (!)  1). 

§  'I'hey  were  damaged  hy  the  capUjrs  aud  left  behind. — A.  H. 

II  lie  had  already  been  wounded  at  the  bridge. — A.  H. 
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almost  half  bis  force,  but  sufficient  officers  and   men   remained 
to  carrj'  out  the  further  duties  entrusted  to  him. 

On  the   ].5th  the  slightly  wounded  were  placed  on  Chinese  15th  Feb, 
carts,  while  those  more  gravely  stricken  were   carried  on  im- 
provised  stretchers,  and   the   force   moved  in  the   direction  of 
Hsin-chieh-chiao   (C/D   1),*   reaching    Chang-lin-tzu    (C   1)  on 
the  16th. 

Third  Period. 

17  th  February  to  4th  March. 

(The  force  moves  beyond  touch  of  the  enemy.) 

On  the  l7th,  owing  to  the  heavy  losses  incurred,   a  fresh  17th  Feb. 
organization  of  the  squadrons  had  to  be  made,  and  on  account 
of  this  and  other  arrangements  a  halt  was  ordered. 

On    the    18th  Ying-tu-liu-tun    (B    1)   was   reached    and    a  18th  Feb. 
despatch  regarding  the  operation   that  had  just  been  carried 
out   sent   to    Major-General    Akiyama    by   two    orderlies,  who 
proceeded  to  the  communicating  post  at  Pala-tao-kai  (A  4). 

On  the  19th  the  force  came  to  North  Tung-ho-to-ka  (B  1),  19th-22nd 
where  it  remained  till  the  22nd.  On  the  evenino-  of  the  latter  ^®^' 
date  information  was  received  that  on  the  previous  nis;ht 
tive  hundred  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  arrived  at  Hsin-chieh- 
chiao  (C/D  1).  Thereupon,  Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuma  moved  to 
Tung-wu-chia-tzu  (A/B  3),  which  place  was  reached  on  the  28th. 
While  there  he  heard  that  small  hostile  bodies  were  now  west 
of  the  railway,  some  of  which  were  in  his  own  vicinity  while 
others  were  further  off.     These  were  as  follows  : — 

At  Po-ten-to,  6  miles  south-east  of  Tung-wu-chia-tzu  (A/B  3), 
about  60  cavalry. 

At  Liao-yang-wo-peng  (B  2)  north-east  of  Tung-wu-chia-tzu 
(A/B  3),  about  200  of  the  enemy,  who  were  engaged  in  pur- 
chasing supplies. 

A  large  force  was  also  reported  to  be  coming  up  from  tiie 
Mukden  direction,  and  had  arrived  at  the  following  places : — 
At  Hsin-chou-chang  (not  on  map)  800  cavalry  and  2  guns. 

„    Chang-tu  Fu  (C  3)    -         -     1,200 

„    Pa-men-hsing  (C  2)  -     1,500 

„   Fun-ka  (D  2)    -         -         -     2,500       ., 

„   Kuei-ta  (D  1)        -  -       800       „         „     2      ,. 


6,800  cavalry  and  4  guns. 

This  news,  coming  at  a  time  when  it  was  known  that  a 
great  battle  would  soon  take  place,  must  have  caused  satis- 
faction to  the  raiding  party,  as  showing  the  effect  which  their 
presence  had  produced. 

*  See  Map  54. 
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1st  Mar.  On  the  1st  March  a  move  was  made,  and  on  the  3rd  Hsiang- 
kang-kan-lu  (A  4)  was  reached,  where  news  regarding  the 
battle  of  Hei-kou-tai  was  for  the  first  time  heard.  Apparently 
a  non-commissioned  officer  and  a  few  men  had  been  left,  at  this 
village*  when  ihe  force  was  moving  north,  for  the  former 
reported  that  he  had  burnt  2-40  tons  of  the  enemy's  stores  at  a 
village  east  of  Tung-wu-chia-tzu  (A/B  3). 

4tli  Mar.  On  the  4th  the  force  assembled  at  Ta-tang-ying-tzu  (A  4), 
where  the  non-commissioned  officer  of  tliat  post  stated  that 
the  battle  of  Mukden  was  in  progress.  A  message  was  now 
sent  to  Major-General  Akiyama  reporting  the  arrival  of  the 
raiding  party  at  Ta-tang-ying-tzu,  and  st«ting  that  from  that 
place  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  communications  would  be  made 
and  his  rear  threatened. 


Fourth  Period. 
5th  to  16th  March. 

(Minor  movements  against  the  enemy's  line  of  communication 
during  the  battle  of  Mukden.) 

5th  Mar.  The  sick  and  wounde<l  were  now  left  in  charge  of  an  officer, 

and  preparations  made  for  carrying  out  several  minor  attacks 
upon  the  Russian  line  of  communication.  Should  these  prove 
to  be  successful,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Japanese  army,  then 
engaged  before  Mukden,  would  be  substantially  benefited.  For 
this  purpose  the  force  was  divided  as  follows : — 

One  part}',  under  Captain  Nakaya,  consisting,  besides  him- 
self, cf  2  officeis  and  37  rank  and  file,  was  directed  to  destroy 
the  railway  line  and  telegraph  wires  between  Kaiyuan  (C  4) 
■     and  Miao-tzu-kao  (C/D  3). 

A  second  party,  under  Captain  Miyauchi,  consisting  of 
1  warrant  officer  and  32  rank  and  file,  was  to  perform  a 
similar  service  north  of  the  latter  place  ;  and  a  third,  under 
2nd  Lieut.  Numata,  numbering  13  rank  and  file,  was  to 
endeavour  to  interfere  with  railway  communication  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kai-yuan  (C  4). 


The  Operations  of  the  Party  under  Captain  Nahaya.f 

Captain  Nakaya's  party  and  that  of  2nd  Lieut.  Numata  left 
Ta-tun^'-ying-Lzu  (A  4)  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  March,  and 
on  the  8th  reached  and  halted  in  San-ku-pu  (C  3),  where 
information  was  received  that  four  Russians  were  in  front  in 

•  As  stated,  a  post  was  left  at  Pa-la-tao-kai,  but  there  appear  to  have 
been  at  least  two  otner  posts  further  north.  Possibly  sick  men  may  hare 
been  left  behind  for  the  purpose. — A.  H. 

t  See  Map  54. 
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Liu-chia-tzu  (C  3).  Next  day  the  frozen  Liao  was  crossed 
15  carts  loaded  with  suppHes  being  captured  on  its  banks  and 
burnt,  and  by  11  am.,  the  force  assembled  at  Sari-j'^en-chin  (C  3). 
After  some  houis'  rest,  the  march  was  resumed  and  a  halt  made 
from  6  to  9  p  m,  at  Sha-an-pu  (C  3),  where  instructions  regarding 
the  destruction  of  the  railway  line  were  issued.  By  5.30  a.m. 
on  the  lOrh  the  track  in  the  vicinity  or  Sha-ho-tzu  was  rea'-hed 
nothing  having  occurred  on  the  way  thither  beyond  the  discharge 
of  some  rifle  shots  shortly  before  midnight  from  the  village 
of  Ta-tai-miao.  At  5.40  a.m.  the  troops  guarding  the  railway, 
some  20  in  number,  opened  fire,  and  Captain  Nakaya  swung 
round  towards  the  south,  and  at  6  a.m.,  under  a  cross  tire  from 
the  station  of  Sha-ho-tzu  and  a  guard-house  north-east  of  it, 
destroyed  the  line  in  fourteen  places  and  threw  down  four 
telegraph  posts,  severing  the  wires.  This  eHected,  the  force  fell 
back  to  Ssu-j^ang-sung  (C  3),  and  after  halting  for  4  hours, 
marched  at  6.30  p.m,  to  Tei-chia-wo-peng.  On  arriving  there 
at  4  a.m.  on  the  11th,  2nd  Lieut.  Numata  with  7  men  was, 
on  information  furnished  b}'  spies,  despatched  to  Liu-chia-tzu 
(C  3),  where  60  tons  of  supplies  collected  by  the  Russians  were 
burnt,  and  25  cows  and  15  carts  captured.  This  duty  performed, 
2nd  Lieut.  Numata  rejoined  the  squadron  at  Mi-li-ku  (B  3). 
On  the  same  day  the  force  halted  at  that  ])lace  ;  on  the  12th 
Hsin-shu-lu  (A  4)  was  reached,  and  on  the  18th,  Ta-tang-ying- 
tzu  (A  4). 

The  Operations  of  Captain  Miyauchi's  Party* 

Leaving  Ta-tang-ying-tzu  (A  4)  on  the  6th,  Captain 
Miyauchi  reached  and  halted  in  Wei-wo-peng  (C  3),  east  of 
the  Liao  Ho,  on  the  9tl)  March.  Next  day,  during  a  halt  of 
two  hours  in  Chin-yang-kao  (C3),  the  sound  of  aloud  explosion 
from  the  direction  of  Mukden  was  heard,  which  was  known 
later  to  have  been  the  demolition  of  the  Hun  Ho  railway  bridge. 
At  2.50  a.m.  on  the  11th,  a  point  of  2,000  yards  north  of  Miao- 
tzu-kao  station  (C/D  3)  was  reached,  and  the  line  and  one 
telegraph  post  destroyed.  Immediately  after  effecting  this,  the 
party  fell  back  to  Li-chia-kang-tzu  (C/D  2),  where  it  remained 
till  the  12th.  On  the  13th  a  move  to  the  railway  was  again 
made,  and  at  2.30  a.m,  on  the  14th  it  was  damaged  in  live  places 
and  three  telegi'aph  posts  thrown  down  The  party  next  went 
to  Chieh-cheng  (C  2),  where  it  halted  for  the  night,  and  heard 
that  400  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  with  a  i'ew  guns  had  been 
quartered  on  the  previous  night  in  Yu-shou-tai  (D  2),  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  line  of  march  to  and  from  the 
railway.  On  the  loth  the  retirement  was  continued,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  I7th  March  Ta-tang-ying-tzu  (A  4)  reached. 


*  See  Map  54. 
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Mar.  The  duty  entrusted  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuma  being  now 

completed,  he  mo%'ed  on  the  20th  March  with  the  whole  force  to 
Ta-shih-chiao  (C  5),*  west  of  Mukden,  and  halted  there  till  the 
29th,  after  which  officers  and  men  proceeded  to  rejoin  the  corps 
to  which  the}''  belonged. t 

In  forwarding  a  report  to  Major-Geueral  Akiyama  upon  the 
operations  which  he  had  conducted,  Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuma 
summed  up  his  conclusions  in  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  1.  It  is  desirable  that  cavalry  sent  on   raids   should    be 

accompanied  by  machine  guns  or  horse  artillery. 
"  2.  As  many  parts  of  Mongolia  are  more  or  less  swampy, 
the  winter  season  is  the  best  for  moving  troops  over 
that  country, 
'•'  3.  The  people  of  the  country  are  inclined  to  take  offence 
at  lack  of  respect  paid   to  their  religion  by  strangers, 
and  as   in  many  houses  there  is  a  Buddhist  shrine, 
it  is  advisable  that  soldiers  should  not  omit  to    pay 
reverence  in  the  customary  manner. 
"  4.  During  the  first  week  of   the   raid    the    horses,  being 
unaccustomed   to  the  change  of  food,  which  circum- 
stances    rendered     unavoidable,    lost    condition,    but 
thereafter  they  soon  became  fit  and  hard. 
"  5.  That   Japanese    horses  can    stand    cold    fairly    well    is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  at  times    during   the  raid 
the  thermometer  fell  to  from  4  to  22  degrees  Fahren- 
heit below  zero.     They  were  kept  in  the  open,  covered 
with  one  blanket,  and,  if  available,  Chinese  mats,  and 
in  the  morning  were  generallj^  white  with  frost  or 
snow. 
"  G.  The  average  distance  covered  in  a  day  was  28  to  40  miles. 
On  one  occasion  75  miles  were  completed  in  30  hours, 
during  which    time  the   movement,  except  for  two 
halts   to  feed,    was    continuous ;    and,   in    the   next 
42   hours,   78   miles   were  covered.     Thus   the  total 
distance    Diarched    in   three    days    and    nights    was 
153  miles. 
"  7.  Leaving  out  of  account  wounded  liorses,  only  two  of  the 
remainder  fell  sick,  and  none  died.     A  few  only  lost 
their  shoes." 

Although  the  raiding  party  had  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  every  item  of  the  original  programme,  what  it  had  been 
able  to  ])erform  was  of  such  great  service  to  tlie  Japanese  army 
in  the  Mukdon  oi)erati<ins,  tliat  every  officer  who  survived  was 
presented  with  a  kanjol  by  the  Emperor.  Its  sudden  and 
repeated  acts  were  responsible  for  the  absence,  or  at  least 
diminished  strength,  of  Major-General  Mishchenko's  cavalry  on 

•  Spc  Map  54. 

t  Almost  all   the  aramunition,  445  rounds  per  man,   was  expended 
during  the  raid. — A.  H. 

t  A  certificate  greatly  valued  by  the  recipient. — A.  11. 
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the  Russian  right,  whereby  t'le  Third  Japanese  Army  at  Hsiao- 
pei-ho  (B  6)  remained  undetected,  and  its  northward  march  for 
a  time  unperceived.  UnUke  MajorGeneral  Mishchcnko's  raid, 
that  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Naganuma  carried  with  it  fro  n  the  first 
the  impress  of  success.  Its  smaller  numerical  strengthlent  itself 
to  rapid  movement  no  less  than  to  secrecy,  while  mobility  was 
further  gained  by  good  organization  and  by  dependence  on  the 
country  for  supplies.  By  making  a  wide  sweep  through  the 
so-called  neutral  territory  of  Mongolia,  where  the  inhabitants  in 
many  places  had  no  conception  as  to  the  precise  nationality  of 
their  unexpected  visitors,  by  following  unfrequented  paths  and 
halting  only  in  the  smaller  villages,  the  chances  of  discovery 
were  much  reduced.  In  the  zone  through  which  the  force 
passed  it  was,  as  it  were,  hidden  behind  a  veil  from  behind 
which  it  never  emerged  but  with  resolution  and  rapidity  to 
carry  out  its  work.  This  done,  concealment  was  again  resorted 
to,  and  by  means  of  trusty  spies,  aided  by  others  hired  locally, 
information  gained  of  possible  pursuit. 


APPENDIX. 


Articles  carried  on  the  Horse. 

Right  wallet.  — 2  tins  of  explosives,  i.e.,  2  charges  complete. 
30  rounds  of  ammunition. 
1  bandage  (field  dressing). 
Small  carbine  tools. 
1  pair  of  gloves. 

1  pair  of  stockings,  writing  paper. 
Left  wallet. — 75  rounds  of  ammunition. 

Wrench  for  unbolting  nuts  on  railway  line. 
1  towel,  1  toothbrush,  needle,  thread,  enteric 
pills,  sticking  plaster,  and  small  personal 
items. 
Right  saddle  bag. — Nose  bag. 

130  rounds  of  ammunition. 
Canvas  bucket. 
Left  saddle  bag. — Mess  tin. 

120  rounds  of  ammunition. 

1  tin  extract  of  soy.     (Eaten  with  food 

like  sauce.) 
1  Balaclava  cap. 
E.ight  shoe  case. — Pair  of  fore  shoes. 
Left  shoe  case. — 2  sets  of  ice  screws  for  insertion  in  shoes. 

Hind  shoes. 
Behind  saddle. — Fur  waistcoat. 

Shelter  tent,  without  sticks.  .\  !-^-'* 

e     50294.  >       \ 
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Remarks. 

Each  non-commissioned  oflScer  carried  two  priming  charges. 
Officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  trumpeters  carried 
42  rounds  of  pistol  ammunition  inside  the  left  wallet,  and  on 
the  outside  of  each  non-commissioned  officer's  wallet  were 
carried  a  hand-axe,  wire-cutters,  and  folding  saw.  Officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  tnim peters  carried  some  paper, 
pencils,  pocket  knife,  balf  a  dozen  candles,  and  a  little  tea  and 
sugar.  Kou -commissioned  officers  did  not  carry  their  map 
cases  (i.e.,  the  case  slung  from  the  belts,  like  that  carried  in 
France  and  Germany). 

The  party  carried  two  days'  rations  for  themselves  on  their 
horses,  and  one  day's  grain  for  their  chargers.  Each  horse  had 
two  blankets  under  the  saddle.  Each  private  soldier  carried 
90  rounds  of  ammunition  on  his  person,  i.e.,  the  usual  amount 
carried  by  the  Japanese  cavalry.  The  shelter  tent  wa^  not  used 
as  such,  the  troops  being  invariably  lodged  in  villages.  The 
actual  weight  carried  on  the  horse  was  normal,  certain  articles 
usually  taken  being  dispensed  with,  so  as  to  allow  of  more 
ammunition  being  carried. 

The  amount  of  money  taken  is  not  known,  but  it  could  be 
calculated  from  what  the  expedition  was  estimated  to  cost,  viz., 
70  sen*  per  diem  for  each  man  and  horse.  Enough  was  taken 
for  60  days. 

The  following  amounts  were  expended  : — 


Staff. 

5th 
Eegiment 

8th                13th               14th 
Regiment.    Eegiment.    Regiment. 

1 

Fcod  and  lodging 
Paid  to  spies  - 
Miscellaneous    - 

500 
1,000 

l,03o 
100 

4,242              1,030              1,030 
500                 100                 100 

I'otal  in  yen 

1,500 

1,130              ■1,74J              1,130              1,130 

Grand  total 

9,632  yen,  or  about  980/. 

*  100  sen  =  1  yen  :=  28.  Oj^d. 
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(6)  The   Battle   of  Mukden.—Operations   of  the 
Second   Japanese   Army. 


Report  by  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  L.  Haldane,  D.S.O  ,  General  Staff, 
Second  Army  Head -Quarters,  6th  July  1905. 


Plates.* 

Daily  positions  of  the  Second  Array  -  -             -      Map  55. 

Attack  on  Yu-hung-tun              -  -             -         -         ,,    o6. 

„          Hsiao  Kuei-hsing-pu          -  -             -         .,    56. 

Yu-hung-tun  and  vicinity    -             -  -         -     Panorama  8. 

Ap2)endices. 

Japanese  Order  of  Battle               .  -             -     Appendix!. 
Attacks   on    Hsiao    Kuei-hsing-pu   and  Yu-hung- 
tun    -         -             -             -             -  -         -          „         2. 

Russian  strength  and  losses             -  -             -          „         3. 

Losses  in  the  Second  Japanese  Army  -         -         -          „         4. 


Covenng  Letter. 

In  forwarding  the  attached  report  upon  the  operations  of 
the  Second  Army  from  the  30th  January  to  the  11th  March 
1905,  I  have  the  honour  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  points 
coDnected  with  the  subject  which  is  dealt  with  therein. 

1.  Throughout  the  campaign  in  Manchuria  the  Japanese 
have  suffered  severely  in  attacking  those  points  of  the  Russian 
front  which  have  been  armed  with  machine  guns,  and  an 
episode  related  by  Captain  Hart-Synnot,  in  the  account  already 
submitted  by  him  regarding  the  operations  of  the  5th  Division 
in  the  battle  of  Mukden,t  seems  to  be  of  interest  as  showing 
to  what  length  the  Japanese  will  go  in  order  to  silence  such 
weapons.  I  refer  to  the  daring  and  successful  manner  in  which 
a  mountain  gun  was  brought  up  by  them  to  decisive  rifle  range 
of  the  enemy  in  order  to  destroy  a  machine  gun  whose  presence 
was  materially  affecting  the  prospects  of  the  attack. 

2.  At  the  battle  of  Mukden  the  Russians  made  greater  use 
of  head-cover  than  in  any  of  the  earlier  battles,  in  which  indeed 

*  Ab  a  general  map,  eee  Map  CI.  t  Pago  163. 
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it  was  generally  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and,  on  the  whole, 
I  believe  tlieir  shooting  was  steadier  in  this  battle,  more 
especially  so  when  it  is  remembered  that,  as  at  Shou-shan-pu, 
the  defensive  positions  were  not  as  a  rule  covered  by  a  labyrinth 
of  obstacles.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  head-cover, 
although  not  always  bullet-proof,  proved  of  value  and  gave 
confidence  to  their  infantry.  The  general  form  of  head-cover 
used  by  them  was  made  of  sandbags  or  ammunition  boxes  tilled 
with  earth.  An  embrasure  or  loophole  was  provided  for  the 
rifle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  which  Japanese  head-cover 
takes  in  eaHli  works  is  very  simple,  and  consists  merely  of 
depressions  cut  into  the  superior  slope  of  the  parapet  one  3'ard 
apart,  or  in  the  case  of  a  defended  wall,  a  loophole. 

3.  The  desperate  efforts  made  by  the  5th  and  8th  Divisions 
from  the  5th  to  the  10th  March,  in  the  attack  upon  the  Russian 
second  line,  are  the  outcome  of  the  necessity  of  approaching 
close  to  an  enemy's  defensive  position,  if  he  is  to  be  held  there 
and  [>revented  from  transferring  troops  to  other  portions  of  the 
field.  The  Japanese  containing  attack  is  a  very  serious  affair, 
and  when,  as  at  Mukden,  the  ground  is  frozen  too  hard  to 
allow  of  tlie  construction  of  entrenchments  by  night,  as  was 
frequently  done  in  the  earlier  battles,  the  only  way  the  enemy 
can,  as  it  were,  be  gripped  and  his  power  of  movement  limited, 
is  to  push  forward  at  all  hazards  to  within  six  hundred  yards 
of  his  works.  The  exceptionally  high  percentage  of  losses  in 
the  Second  Army  was,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure,  due  to  the 
physical  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  when  engaging  in  a 
battle,  before  the  ground  over  which  it  was  fought  had  ceased 
to  be  affected  by  the  frost.  But  it  would  seem  that  such  attacks 
.though  generally  costly  are  unavoidable;  whether  the  Japanese 
deliberately  try  to  push  them  to  an  issue  lest  by  failure  the 
raoi^al  of  tiieir  troops  should  suffer,  cannot  be  said,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  maintenance  of  this  important  quality  is  never 
lost  sight  of  by  them,  and  nothing  is  omitted  that  can  possibly 
tend  to  raise  it.  Where  they  attack  they  mean  to  win,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  an  attack  once  entered  upon  by  them  could, 
unless  under  most  exceptional  circumstances,  be  broken  oft',  and 
the  TTioral  of  every  man  engaged — not  to  speak  of  those  of  the 
army  elsewhere — shaken  if  not  temporarily  destroyed. 

4.  Hand-grenades  were  freely  used  in  the  battle  of  Mukden, 
and  they  and  mortals  filing  bombs — but  the  former  more 
especially— seem  to  have  been  of  considerable  value  in  the 
attack  or  defence  of  localities. 

5.  The  reconnaissance  of  an  enemy's  position  is  a  duty 
carried  out  by  the  Japanese  with  the  greatest  care  and  delibera- 
tion, and  it  mu.st  lie  rire  for  tliem  to  encounter  ob.stachs  for 
which  they  are  not  fully  prepared  in  advance.  The  Russian 
outpost  service  is,  I  believe,  not  remarkable    for    vigilance,   a 
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circumstance  which  has  no  doubt  greatly  favoured  the  scouts  of 
the  other  side.  In  the  Japane.->e  infantry  the  mo.st  intelligent 
and  reliable  men,  led  by  officers,  are  employed  upon  this  duty, 
whose  importance  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  are  carefully 
trained  in  peace  time. 

6.  In  a  prolonged  engagement,  such  as  that  which  lasted 
from  the  Ist  to  the  10th  March,  the  infantry,  more  especially 
that  of  the  attacking  force,  is  exposed  to  considerable  privations. 
To  lie  in  the  open  under  a  deadly  fire  for  perhaps  twelve  hours 
or  more,  and  in  consequence  to  be  cut  off'  from  any  means  of 
procuring  water  in  addition  to  what  is  carried  on  the  person, 
imposes  a  severe  strain  upon  troops,  and  one  which  careful 
training  in  time  of  peace  can  alone  prepare  them  to  undergo 
successfully.  Men  who  are  accustomed  to  smoke  on  the  line  of 
march — and  not  alone  at  halts — a  proceeding  which  gives  rise 
to  thirst,  who  are  allowed  to  empty  their  water-bottles  at  will, 
who  on  service  will  frequently  consume  without  orders  the 
emergency  ration,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  carry  untouched 
several  days'  rations,  and,  in  peace  time,  are  accompanied  to 
the  manoeuvre  ground  by  sutlers  selling  refreshments,  and  in 
war  time  by  water-carts,  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  equipped 
to  undergo  the  trials  of  a  prolonged  engagement.  From  the 
Japanese  army  an  excellent  lesson  might  be  learned  in  these 
respects. 

Besides  self-control,  another  factor  which  has  brought  success 
to  the  Japanese,  is  their  strong  sense  of  subordination  to 
authority.  The  whole  nation — unlike  Great  Britain — is  well 
diiciplined,  and  it  is  recognized  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  self-respecting  citizen,  not  to  pay  someone  else  to  serve 
for  him,  but  to  be  prepared  to  take  up  arms  when  required  to- 
do  so.  The  temptation  of  a  bribe  of  pay  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  regular  army  is  not  necessary  in  Japan.  Her 
citizens,  like  General  Kogi,  who  refuses  to  partake  of  luxuries 
in  war  time  not  granted  to  the  soldier,  would  feel  themselves 
insulted  if  asked  to  serve  at  rates  of  pay  other  than  those 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  army. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  self-effacement  for  the  public  weal, 
mingled  with  fervent  patriotism,  which  has  won  Japan  her 
long  series  of  victories  on  land  and  sea. 


lafroductory. 

After  the  ineffectual  attempt  of  the  Russians  to  overwhelm 
the  Japanese  left  at  Hei-koutai,  and  the  withdrawal  of  their 
beaten  troops  across  the  Hun,  affairs  west  of  the  railway 
gradually  subsided  into  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  three  preceding  months.  Each  side 
jealously  watched  the  other,  and  along  the  line  from  Chang-tan 
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(C  3  west)  ♦  through  Pei-tai-tzu  (C  3),  Hei-lin-tai  (D  3),  and 
Ta-lien-tiin  (E  3)  to  Sha-ho-pu  (F  3  west) ;  and  more  especially 
towards  its  western  limit,  the  Russians  displayed  almost  feverish 
activity  in  the  construction  of  new,  and  the  improvement  of 
existing  works,  upon  the  speedy  completion  of  which  the  safety 
of  their  right  was  doubtless  thought  to  lie.  Before  them  still 
lay  the  divisions  of  the  Second  Army,  and  those — the  5th  and 
8th — which  had  been  hurried  westward  to  the  recent  fight, 
calmly  submitting  to  the  daily  inconvenience  of  bombardment, 
rarely  replying,  and  giving  no  indication  of  the  storm  which 
w^as  then  actively  brewing  and  before  long  would  burst. 
Surprise,  most  potent  of  all  weapons  in  the  armoury  of  those 
who  aim  at  winning  great  results  in  war,  though  not  to  any 
high  degree  a  factor  in  the  earlier  operations,  was,  at  length, 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  masterly  conception  whereby  the  Russians 
would  first  be  mystified,  next  misled,  and,  lastly,  overcome. 
Towards  this  end,  circumstances  were  distinctly  favourable, 
for,  behind  the  solid  screen  that  stretched  east  and  west  of  the 
Mukden  highway  several  scores  of  miles,  unknown  to  the 
enemy,  hidden  to  the  last,  the  necessary  preparations  could  be 
carried  out,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  the  actors  summoned  to 
the  scene.  The  plan,  in  brief,  by  which  the  hindrances  to 
advance  erected  by  the  Russians  were  to  be  evaded  was  to 
bring  pressure  against  their  left,  therebj^  inducing  the  belief 
that  on  that  flank  the  greatest  effort  would  be  made.  This 
course  would  probably  lead  to  the  despatch  of  reinforcements 
to  the  threatened  point  and  the  consequent  displacement  of 
reserves — a  serious  consideration  where  an  army  occupies  a 
widely  extended  front.  Attention  thus  diverted  from  the  right, 
the  main  turning  movement  on  that  side  could  be  more  easily 
effected,  and,  coming  as  it  would  where  least  expected,  its  value 
would  be  multiplied.  The  mere  outline  of  this  scheme  sounds 
commonplace  and  little  calculated  to  deceive,  yet,  from  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  presented,  the  desired  impressions  were 
produced  and  inferences  widely  incorrect  were  drawn.  To 
elucidate  what  has  just  been  said  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider shortly  the  broader  features  of  Marshal  Oyama's  plan. 

While  the  grim  struggle  was  raging  on  his  left  at  Hei- 
kou-tai,  the  Third  Army  was  proceeding  northwards  from  Port 
Arthur,  and  by  the  middle  of  February  had  assembled  west  of 
Liao-yang  at  Hsiao-pei-ho.  Its  movement  had  been  detected 
by  Major-General  Mishchenko's  cavalry  in  tlie  Ying-kou  raid, 
but  of  its  final  destination  nought  was  learnt  by  them.  At 
Hei-kou-tai  no  fraction  of  that  Army  had  taken  part,  and  its 
absence  therefrom  and  the  presence  of  the  11th  Division  shortly 
after  on  the  Japanese  right  were  points  probably  not  lost  sight 
of  by  the  Russians.  Thus  far  the  plot,  still  in  its  early  stages, 
boded  well,  and,  to  lend  colour  to  the  idea  that  General  Nogi's 
troops   had   all    been   sent  north-east   of   Liao-yang   and    not 

**  See  Map  55. 
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towards  the  west,  a  new  Army  had  been  created  in  Japan. 
There  troops  were  quietly  mobilized  in  January,  shipped  to 
Korea,  and,  joining  those  at  Seoul  and  Wiju,  formed  together 
with  the  11th  Division  the  Fifth,  or  Ya-lu  Army.  Marching 
northwards,  this  force — whose  real  nature  was  mistaken  by  the 
Russians— came  on  the  1 9tli  February  into  the  area  of  active 
operations. 

On  the  Japanese  left  the  time  for  action  had  not  yet  arrived, 
though  the  battle  in  which  the  troops  there  had  been  engaged 
had  caused  the  coming  of  the  troops  from  Port  Arthur  to  be 
hastened  and  had  curtailed  the  period  of  preparation  for  the 
next  event.  The  cavalry  force  of  Major-General  Akiyama  had 
been  withdrawn  from  its  position  on  a  level  with  the  front  line 
of  the  Second  Army  between  the  3rd  and  10th  February  and 
now  held  the  villages  (A  4)  of  Cbih-tai-tzu  and  Ma-ma-chieb, 
with  the  main  body  in  San-chia-tzu  (B  4),  some  6  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Hei-kou-tai.  Here,  connected  with  the  8th  Divi- 
sion on  its  right  it  served  to  conceal  from  the  enemy's  mounted 
troops  the  assembling  of  the  Third  Army  at  Hsiao-pei-ho,  while 
its  position  so  far  behind  the  general  line  of  front  may  possibly 
have  silenced  fears  of  hostile  movement  from  that  side.  That 
an  army  of  three  divisions*  should  eventually  appear  upon  its 
outer  flank  was  a  manoeuvre  so  unprecedented,  a  contingency  so 
improbable,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  found  room  in  the 
imagination  of  the  Russian  commander. 

On  the  l7th  February,  Marshal  Oyama  issued  orders  directing  17th  Teh. 
certain  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Fourth  and  Second 
Annies,  which  were  to  come  into  effect  upon  the  20th.  The 
6th  Division,  which,  on  the  withdrawal  from  the  front  line  in 
January  of  the  3rd  Division,  had  extended  its  right  for  some 
distance  to  the  eastward  while  its  left  kept  up  communication 
with  the  4th  Division,  was  therein  allotted  to  the  Fourth  Army, 
while  General  Oku,  left  with  the  3rd  and  4th  Divisions,  was 
instructed  to  embody  the  5th  and  8th  in  his  command.  These 
last  two  divisions  held  the  ground  from  the  west  of  Shen- 
tan-pu  (C  4  north)  through  Ma-lan-ku  to  Yen-tai-tzu,  a  position 
taken  up  by  them  after  Hei-kou-tai,  immediately  north  of 
which  place  a  pile  bridge  for  wheeled  traffic  had  been  thrown 
across  the  frozen  Hun.  The  3rd  Division  was  not,  however,  to 
remain  with  the  Second  Army,  but  was  detached  to  form  part 
of  Marshal  Oj'^ama's  general  reserve.f  This  division,  which 
had  materially  helped  to  rept-l  the  serious  attacks  made  on 
Shen-tan-pu  and  the  smaUer  villages  lying  further  east,  had 
relieved  the   cavalry  brigade  there  when  its  move  southward 

*  The  Third  Army  consisted  of  the  1st,  7th,  0th,  and  11  th  Divisions. 
The  last  division  marched  to  join  the  Ya-lu  or  Fifth  Army  after  it  arrived 
at  Liao-yang.— A,  H. 

t  Marshal  Oyama's  reserve  is  called  in  this  report  the  "general 
reserve,"  and  General  Oku's  reserve  "  the  reserve  '  or  "  Army  reserve.'* — 
A.  H. 
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to  San-cliia-fzu  took  place,  and,  from  its  close  proximity  to  tlie- 
opposing  lines,  and  the  difficulty  of  withdrawing  and  replacing 
it  without  discovery,  was  to  remain  with  General  Oku  tilt 
the  25th,  That  general  had  moved  his  quarters  to  Ta-tung- 
shang-pu  (D  4  south),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  village 
and  in  I.ang-tung-kou  (C  4  south)  was  assembled  the  reserve 
of  the  army,  mostly  composed  of  heavy  guns.  At  this  time 
nothing  of  importance  had  occurred  in  front  except  that  tlie 
enem.y  seemed  to  be  extending  to  the  west  of  Chang-tan 
(C  3  s.w  )  where  some  activity  was  noticeable,  and  had  trans- 
ferred a  division  with  artillery  from  before  the  First  Army 
to  Meng-ta-pu  (D  3),  a  \illage  some  3  miles  north  of  Li-ta- 
jen-tun. 

20th  2 eth  "^^^  seven  days  from  the  20th  to  the  26th  Februar}'-  embrace 

Teh.  the  period  of  active  preparation  of  the  Second  Army  for  the 

coming  battle,  and  the  initiatoiy  measures  to  be  carried  out 
therein  were  briefly  summed  up  in  an  order  of  the  former  date 
from  Manchurian  Army  Head- Quarters,  the  main  points  of 
which  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  right  of  the  Second  Army  will  maintain  connection 
with  the  Fourth  Army,  while  the  left  will  form  a  pivot  for  the 
turning  movement  of  the  Third  Army.  When  the  progress  of 
the  latter  Array  becomes  marked,  the  enemy  will  be  attacked  in 
force  on  the  line  from  Shen-tan-pu  (C  4  north)  to  Lan-shen-pu 
(  D  3  east). 

2.  The  commander  of  the  Second  Army  is  authorized  to 
apply  at  any  time  to  Manchurian  Army  Head-Quarters  for 
reinforcements  not  exceeding  one  regiment  of  infantry. 

On  receiving  these  orders  General  Oku  decided  to  make 
Chang-tan  in  the  fir.st  instance  his  main  point  of  attack,  thus 
shifting  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  army  to  the  left,  a  measure 
which  would  involve  an  increase  of  sttensth  in  that  direction 
and  a  consequent  diminution  on  the  right.  To  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  he  next  day  issued  the  following  orders 
for  the  rearrangement  and  redistribution  of  his  troops: — 

1.  Tlie  Reserve  Brigade  of  the  8th  Division  under  its  com- 
mander,  Colonel    Tomioka,   will    receive    the  following 
units  from  the  4th  Division  : — 
1  section  of  cavalry. 
1  battalion  of  field  artillery.* 
1  captured    battery    of    Russian   field    «.>uiis   (six    in 

number). 
1  battery   of  foot  artillery  (9-cm.   mortars,  four  in 

number). 
1  company  of  engineers. 
',i  battalions  of  infantry. 


•  A«  the  word  "brigade'*  is  required  to  describe  the  Japanese  unit 
consisting  of  three  regiments  of  field  artillery,  "battalion"  (the  literal 
translation  of  the  Japane.se  term)  has  been  used  to  describe  the  unit 
consisting  of  three  batteries. 
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This  detachment,  which  will  be  under  the  direct  orders 
of  the  Army  Commander,  will  occupy  the  line  from 
Lin-sheng-pu  (E  3)  through  Wan-chia-yuen-tzu  to 
Hsiao-tai  (D  3/4)  and  maintain  connection  with  the 
Fourth  Army. 

2.  The  4th  Division,  with  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  less 

the  troops  belonging  to  it  named  in  paragraph  ],  will 
receive  an  independent  battalion  of  field  artillery,*  and 
will  relieve  that  part  of  the  3rd  Division  now  holding 
the  line  from  Ya-pa-tai  (C  4)  to  Shen-tan-pu.  The 
necessary  preparations  for  this  relief  will  be  made  at 
once,  but  the  date  on  which  it  will  take  place  will  be 
intimated  later. 

3.  That  portion  of  the  8rd  Division  (Kawakami's  Detach- 

ment consisting  of  the  34th  Infantry  Regiment  less  two 
companies)  in  occupation  of  the  line  from  Tai-ping- 
chuang  (D  4)  through  Li-ta-jen-tun  to  Han-shan-tai, 
will  continue  there,  and  the  remainder  Avill  assemble 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta-tung-siian-pu  (D  4  south), 
where  it  will  form  part  of  the  general  reserve  under 
Marshal  Oyama.  The  date  on  which  it  will  assemble 
will  be  notified  later. 

4.  The  5th  Division,  retaining  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  will 

continue  to  hold  its  present  position  (from  the  west  of 
Shen-tan-pu  through  Liu-tiao-kao  and  Ya-tzu-pao  to 
Ma-lan-ku)  and  prepare  to  attack.  To  this  division  is 
allotted  one  independent  battalion  of  field  artillery. 
One  of  its  regiments  of  infantry  will  remain  at  Ta-tai 
(C  4)  as  part  of  the  reserve  of  tlie  Army. 

5.  The  8th  Division  will   keep   its    present  line  (south  of 

Ma-lan-ku  through  Fei-tsui-ho-tzu  to  Tu-tai-tzu,  B  4 
north)  and  prepare  to  attack.  The  cavalry  regiment, 
less  one  squadron,  will  be  sent  to  join  the  cavalry 
brigade  under  Major-General  Akiyama.  To  this  divisi'.m 
is  attached  one  independent  battalion  of  field  artilleiy. 
One  of  its  regiments  of  infantry  will  remain  at  Ku- 
cheng-tzu  (C  4)  as  part  of  the  reserve  of  the  Army. 

6.  Major-General  Akiyama's  force f  will  carry  out  the  duties 

already  ascribed  to  it,  and,  from  the  26th,  will  be  ready 
to  advance  at  short  notice.  To  it  will  be  attached  the 
8th  Cavalry  Regiment  (less  one  squadron),  and  the 
10th  Cavalry  Regiment  will  rejoin  its  own  division. 
Should  Major-General  Akiyama  be  ordered  to  advance, 


*  Newly  arrived  from  Japan. 

t  After  the  order  Lad  been  carried  out  Major-General  Akijama'a 
force  would  be  as  follows  :— 1st  Cavalry  Brigade  ;  ord,  4tb.  otb,  6th,  and 
8th  regiments  of  cavalry  (each  less  one  squadron)  ;  the  '2x\d  Reserve 
Regiment,  which  Mas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San-chia-tzu,  protecting 
the  left  flank  and  rear,  one  battery  of  horse  artillery,  and  one  battery 
of  captured  field  guns  — 12  in  all. — A.  H. 
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the   l/Soth   R*  (now  attached   to   his  command)  will 
remain  at  San-chia-tzii. 
7.  The  heavy  artillery  brigadef  will  keep  its  present  posi- 
tion and  will  be  ready  to  advance  at  any  time  after 
the  2.5th. 
After  the   above    orders   had  been  carried  into  effect   the 
reserve  of   the  Second   Army    would   comprise   the    following 
troops  : — 

1   section  of  cavalrj-  from  the  4th   and   one  from  the 

5th  Division. 
13th  Artillery  Regiment  (of  the  1st  Artillery  Brigade). 
6  batteries  of  12-cm,  howitzers:|:  (four  guns  per  battery). 
3  batteries  of  15-cm.  guns  (four  guns  per  battery). 
1  battery  of  9-cm.  guns  (six  guns). 
1  battery  of  howitzers  (four  guns  taken  at  Nan  Shan). 
1    company  of  engineers   of  the   Reserve    Brigade    9th 
Division. 
42nd  Infiintry  Regiment  of  the  5th  Division  (2i  battalions). 
31st  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  8th  Division. 

This  force  was  quartered  in  the  villages  of  (C  4)  Ta-tai, 
Ku-cfceng-tzu,  Kou-tzu-yen,  and  Lang-tung-kou. 

The  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  front  line,  and  their 
replacement  by  others,  was  an  operation  which  had  already  been 
effected  with  success  by  the  Second  Army,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  the  undertaking  was  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  a  fact 
which,  coupled  with  the  imminence  of  a  greater  movement  and 
the  necessity  for  concealment,  demanded  that  a  maximum  of 
care  and  foresight  should  be  exercised.  When,  towards  the  end 
of  January,  Lieut.-General  Oshima's  division  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wu-chia-wa-tzu  (E/F  3)  for  that  of  Yang-chia-wan 
(D/E  4),  the  troops  marched  at  night,  and  in  the  darkness  some 
little  confusion  had  resulted,  and  on  this  account  it  was  deemed 
wiser  this  time  to  wait  until  the  hour  of  twilight,  when  a  faint 
mist  generally  aro.se,  obscuring  all  objects  exc^.^pt  those  close 
at  hand. 
24th  Feb.  By  the  24th,  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment  had  received  the 
troops  and  guns  transferred  to  it  from  the  4th  Division,  and  at 
6  p.m.,  being  then  in  the  position  arranged,  came  under  the  direct 
orders  of  General  Oku.  On  that  date,  probably  for  convenit^nce 
of  command,  the  13th  Artillery  Regiment  was  temporarily  given 
to  the  commander  of  the  Heavy  Artillery  Brigade. 

25th  Peb.         On  the   25th,  the  3rd   Division  left  the  line,  and.  with  the 
exception    of   the    34th    Regiment,    which,    with    a   battery  of 

•  1  'n5tb  R.  means  Ist  battalion  35tb  Reserve  Infantry  Rep^iment. 

t  A  considerable  amount  of  heavy  ordnance  had  come  np  from  Port 
Arthur,  part  of  whicli,  includiiifi;  six  2H-cm.  howitzers,  was  in  position 
near  Sha-ho  station,  and  part  diatrilmtod  to  the  Armies. — A.H. 

J  The  Japanese  translator  calls  all  ordnance  either  guns  or  mortars. 
"Where  howitzers  appear  in  the  report  the  weapons  were  personally  seen. 
—A.H. 
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captured  mortars  took  post  from  Tai-ping-chuang  (D  4  north) 
to  Han-slian-tu,  and  came  under  the  orders  of  the  4th  Division, 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta-tung-shan-pu  (D  4  south). 
From  that  village,  on  the  following  day,  amid  a  storm  of  wind 
and  snow.  General  Oku  moved  his  head-quarters  5  miles  west, 
to  Kou-tzu-yen.  Everything  was  now  ready,  and  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  success  in  the  great  struggle  about  to  beo'in 
had  been  overlooked. 

During  the  week  of  preparation  the  enemy's  patrols  were 
more  than  usually  active,  and  at  night  collisions  with  them 
were  frequent.  The  pine  grove,  contiguous  to  the  railway  line 
north  of  the  Sha  Ho  bridge  (E  3)  whose  possession  by  the 
Japanese  bad  always  been  most  obstinately  contested,  became 
now,  more  than  ever,'a  scene  of  deadly  strife  during  the  hours 
of  darkness,  while  Pao-tzu-yen  (D/E  3)  quickly  became  another 
centre  of  attraction  for  Russian  enterprise.  By  day  the  balloon 
would  rise,  apparently  to  view  the  ground  near  Wan-chia- 
yuan-tzu  (D  3  south-east)  and  bj'  day  and  night  the  Russian 
guns,  light  and  heavy,  fired  with  little  intermission,  devoting 
most  of  their  attention  to  the  area  lying  between  Li-ta-jen-tun 
and  Shen-tan-pu,  opposite  which  places  work  on  defences  was 
unceasing.  A  series  of  minor  movements,  awakening  greater 
interest  than  the  ordinar}^  incidents  of  cannonading  and  fighting 
of  patrols,  now  began,  and  these  were  duly  brought  to  notice 
by  the  Japanese  look-out  men.  Sometimes  a  battalion,  at  other 
times  a  company,  would  be  seen  marching  towards  the  south- 
west, as  if  to  reinforce  the  right  beyond  Chang-tan,  but  as  the 
presence  of  the  Third  Army  was  still  believed  to  be  unsuspected, 
and  the  Fifth  Army  was  making  itself  felt  far  to  the  east,  it 
seems  probable  that  under  pretence  of  moving  towards  the  west, 
reinforcements  were  gradually  being  transferred  in  a  diametrically 
opposite  direction. 

South  of  Hei-kou-!ai,  in  front  of  the  cavalry  brigade,  all  was 
quiet,  a  circumstance  of  happ}'  augury  for  the  great  turning 
movement  then  on  the  eve  of  execution.  Major- General 
Mishchenko  and  his  Cossacks,  generally  so  active,  no  longer 
held  the  field  west  of  the  railway  line  between  the  Liao  and 
the  Hun,  and  their  absence  at  so  critical  a  time  was  a  gain 
unlooked  for  by  the  Japanese.  It  happened  in  this  way.  Before 
Major-General  Mishchenko  began  his  march  against  the  communi- 
cations south  of  Liao-yang,  what  later  proved  to  be  a  counter- 
raid  was  being  planned  in  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade,*  and  to 
carry  it  out,  about  the  10th  January,  two  parties,  of  strength 
far  less  tlian  those  which  appeared  before  Ying-kou,  sallied 
forth,  and  hurrying  northward  cut  the  railway  and  blew  up  a 
bridge  near  Kung-chu-ling.  The  unrest  created  by  this  adven- 
turous dash,t   nearly  150  miles  north  of  Mukden,  caused   the 

*  Described  in  the  preceding  report. 

t  A  gun  was  taken  but  destroyed,  owing  to  diflBcoltv  of  removal. — ■ 
A.  H. 
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bulk  of  the  Cossack  cavalry  on  their  return  from  their  unfruit- 
ful raid  to  be  retained  in  the  district  west  of  the  Liao  Ho,  near 
Fu-ku-men.*  Thus  it  came  about  that  when  the  Third  Army 
left  Hsiao  pei-ho,  on  the  27th  February,  with  orders  to  advance 
its  first  line  as  far  as  Ma-ma-chieh  (A  4)  and  Ka-li-raa,f  its 
presence  was  not  noticed.  On  that  dayj  the  Ya-lu  Army, 
whose  advanced  guard  had  occupied  Wu-lung-kou  and  San- 
lung-yu  on  the  26th,  was  directed  to  continue  moving  against 
Ma  chun-tan,  a  place  some  25  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Fu-shun. 
The  right  wing  of  the  First  Army  had  taken  Kau-tai  Ling  and 
Wang-fu  Ling  on  the  26th,  and  the  Fourth  Army  remained 
passive  along  the  line  which  it  had  held  throughout  the  winter. 

To  add  the  final  touch  to  the  instructions  already  issued,  and 
to  lead  up  to  the  operation  that  would  follow.  General  Oku  gave 
the  following  orders  at  6  p.m.  on  the  26th : — 

1.  To-morrow,  in  order  to  conceal  from  the   enemy  internal 

movements  in  the  army,  the  artillery  will  open  fire. 
The  same  procedure  is  being  followed  in  the  Fourth 
and  First  Armies. 

All  divisions  will  therefore  engage  the  enemy  in  the 
manner  indicated  for  two  hours,  viz.,  from  8  a.m.  to 
9  a.m.  and  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  As  the  bombardment 
is  not  intended  to  be  serious,  only  a  portion  of  the 
artillery,  and  no  heavy  ordnance,  will  be  usod.§ 

2.  The  Heavy  Artillery  Brigade  will  take  positions  at  Liu- 

tiao-kao  (C  4  north)  at  an  early,  hour  to-morrow,  in 
such  manner  that  fire  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  Chang- 
tan,  Ku-chia  tzu,  and  Chou-knan-pu.  These  positions 
will  be  fixed  as  soon  as  possible,  but  fire  will  not  be 
opened  until  ordered. 

3.  Major- General  Akiyama's  force,   keeping  touch  with  the 

Third  Army,  will  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun, 
with  the  object  of  a.ssisting  the  movement  of  that 
Army. 

4.  The  5th   Division  will  send  to   Ku-cheng-tzu    (C  4),  at 

8  a.m.,  a  regiment   of   infant)y    under    its    brigadier- 
general,  and  the  8th  Division  will  send  a  similar  force 
at    the    same    hour    to    Wu  chia-tzu     (B    4).      Tliese 
regiments||  will  be  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Army 
Commander. 
The  27th   February,  though   little   would  be  done  thereon, 
was  to    be    the    first    day,    so    far   as    the    Second    Army    was 
concerned,  of  the  operations   which    were  to  culminate  in  the 
victorious  field  of  Mukden,  and   the  rout  of  the  Russian  Army. 

*  About  50  miles  north-west  of  Mukden. 

+  About  14  niileB  north-west  of  Ma-ma-chieh. 

^  For  movements  of  other  Armies,  nee  Map  61. 

§  The  JapancBe  wished  to  conceal  thoir  artillery  positions  up  to  the 
last,  as  any  disclosure  of  the  whereabouts  or  existence  of  the  heavy 
artillery  might  indicate  whence  the  attack  would  come. — A.  H. 

II  This  order  is  pracbiciilly  a  repetition  of  Nos.  4  and  5  of  the  2l8t 
February. — A.  H. 
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That  day  and  the  next  were  days  on  which  preliminary  action 
took  place,  and  may  be  called  the  first  phase ;  the  second 
extended  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  Marcl),  and  includes  the 
assault  and  capture  of  the  first  line,  and  the  pursuit  therefrom ; 
while  the  third  phase,  from  the  5th  March  onwards,  deals  with 
the  attack  upon  the  Russian  second  line. 

The  area  in  which  the  Second  Army  would  manreuvre  thus 
included  ground  on  both  banks  of  the  Hun,  and  that  which 
lies  a  few  miles  to  the  south-west  side  of  Mukden.  Fear.-j  had 
been  entertained  lest  the  sun,  whose  rays  were  daily  waxing 
stronjrer,  should  so  weaken  the  ice  upon  that  river  as  to  render 
bridging  operations  unavoidable.  Should  this  have  proved  to 
be  the  case,  movements  would  have  been  seriously  impeded,*  but 
fortunately,  at  the  date  on  whicli  the  battle  opened,  the  cold 
still  continued,  though  not  with  such  intensity  as  to  make  night 
operations  a  source  of  very  great  discomfort.f  As  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  earlier  struggles  of  the  war,  the  battle  of  Mukden 
was  to  be  also  one  of  localities.  The  numerous  villages  and 
occasional  low  sandhills  which  dot  the  plain  were  strongly  held 
by  the  Russians,  while  the  walls  of  the  houses,  and  those  which 
generally  surrounded  the  villages,  being  still  hard  frozen,  were 
bul let-proof .:j:  The  general  character  of  the  country  is  similar 
to  that  round  Hei-kou-tai,§  and  the  ravines,  in  which  ran  frozen 
rivulets,  though  difficult  of  passage,  served  here  and  there  to 
cover  troops,  guns,  and  transport  from  the  enemy's  shells  and 
view.  Those  villages,  immediately  behind  which  the  Russians 
had  passed  the  winter  in  their  huts  of  mud,  were  nearly  level 
with  the  p^round,  for  in  order  to  obtain  firewood  and  materials 
for  defence,  the  houses  had  been  dismantled  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  Thus,  when  the  Japanese  infantry  drove  the  enemy  from 
some  village  obstinately  held,  they  found  themselves  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  guns  with  very  meagre  shelter.  To  reach  the 
points  held  by  the  enemy,  ground  devoid  of  any  cover  had  to  be 
crossed,  and  as  the  soil  was  still  frozen  as  at  Hei-kou-tai,  the 
experience  of  that  battle  had  caused  expedients  to  be  adopted 
to  mitigate  the  evil.  Sandbags  were  distributed  to  the  infantry, 
iind,  before  the  attack  was  launched,  some  earth  was  placed  in 
them  and  carried  forward,  so  that  a  few  inches  of  cover  might 
be  had.  Owing,  however,  to  their  weight,  which  impeded  rajad 
movement,  they  could  not  be  taken  far  forward  in  a  day  attack, 
but  when  closing  on  the  enemy's  position  at  night  they  were 
of  use.  The  artillery  profited  more  by  the  use  of  sandbags 
than  the  infantry,  for,  being  light  when  empty,  a  considerable 


*  The  Commanding  Engineer  of  the  Second  Army  had  arranged  to 
bridge  the  Hun  in  five  hours. — A.  H. 

t  No  cases  of  frost-bite  in  the  Second  Army  occurred  in  the  battle  of 
Mukden.  [Lieut.-Colonel  Macpherson  has  since  informed  me  that  there 
were  70.     My  authority  is  evidently  wrong.] — A.  H. 

+  At  ordinary  times  the  walls  are  penetrable  at  600  vards.—  A.  II. 

§  See  ]).  oO,  Operations,  Second  Army,  20th  October  1904  to  29th 
Januarj-  190o. — A.  H. 
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number  could  be  carried  on  the  wagons,  and  these,  with  the 
loose  earth  that  lay  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  what 
was  dug,  could  be  quickly  formed  into  a  parapet.  When  sand- 
bags were  deficient,  cover  for  guns  was  made  with  chests  and 
boxes  carried  from  the  nearest  village  and  then  tilled  with  frozen 
clods.  It  may  seem  that  the  advantages  of  fighting  in  such  a 
country  and  at  such  a  season  were  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
defenders,  but  where  the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  freedom  and 
rapidity  of  movement  for  foot,  horse,  and  wheels,  and  facility  of 
communication,  are  on  the  side  of  the  assailant  to  a  great  degree  ; 
and  when  the  defender  of  localities,  with  shaken  mioral,  is  once 
driven  forth,  his  only  way  to  safety  lies  over  ground  swept  by 
the  guns  and  rifles  of  his  evictor,  at  whose  mercy  he  remains 
until  some  haven  be  attained. 

First  Phcise. 

27th  Feb.  About  3  a.m.  a  company  of  the  enemy's  infantry  appeared 
before  the  front  of  Colonel  Tomioka's  troops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wan-chia-yuan-tzu  (D  3  S.E.),  while  two  companies 
advanced  towards  Pao-tzu-yen.  These  hostile  movements  were 
in  both  cases  driven  back. 

In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  previous  day,  portions 
of  the  Japanese  artillery  opened  deliberate  fire  at  8  a.m.  and 
again  at  12  noon.  The  effect  produced  was  scarcely  noticeable, 
but  without  losing  a  moment  all  the  Hussian  guns,  heavy  and 
light,  opposite  the  Second  Army  replied,  disclosing  their  positions 
and  their  nature.  The  intervals  between  the  hours  laid  down 
by  General  Oku  for  the  bombardment  were  passed  in  quietness, 
for  the  two  opposing  armies  ceased  simultaneously  to  fire,  but 
at  night  the  Russians  broke  the  peace  by  re-opening  with  their 
guns  and  making  many  minor  attacks  along  the  line,  all  of 
which  were  speedily  repulsed. 

ISothing  of  an  unusual  nature  occurred  in  the  direction  of 
the  l.st  Cavalry  Brigade,  and  on  its  left  the  Third  Army  reached 
at  noon  a  line  stretching  from  Ka-li-ma*  to  Pei-ta-tzu  through 
Lao-huang- ta.  For  the  28th  that  Army  was  ordered  to  push 
forward  and  occupy  a  front  extending  from  Chen  tzu-kang 
through  Niu-shin-tai  and  Chang-chia-wo-peng  to  San-tan-kao. 

On  the  extreme  right  of  the  Japanese  field  force  the  Yalu 
Army  was  progressing  towards  ^fa-chun-tan. 

At  10  p.m..  General  Oku  issued  the  following  orders  : — 

1.  The  Army  will  hold    itself   in    readiness    to   attack    to- 

morrow, every  division  being  prepared  to  do  so  at  a 
moment's  notice.  In  order  to  cover  the  advance  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Brigade,  the  8th  Division  will  fire  upon 
the  enemy  at  Hou-ma-hui-lin-tzu  (B  4  N.w.)  with  part 
of  its  artillery. 

2.  The  Heavy  Artillery  Brigade  will  be  ready  to  fire  from 

its  positions,  if  required,  at  dawn. 

*  20  miles  west  of  Chang^ian. 
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3.  To   assist   the  movement   of    the  Third   Army,  the    Lst 

Cavidry  Brigade  will  push  to  the  front  as  far  as  possible 
and  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Hou-ma-hui-lin-tzu. 

4.  The  42nd  and  31st  Regiments  of  the  Army  reserve  will 

hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  move  at  dawn. 
The  possibility  that  the  Third  Army  might  be  opposed  upon 
the  28th  made  it  incumbent  upon  General  Oku  to  adopt  pre- 
cautionary measures  whereby,  if  need  arose,  pressure  in  its 
direction  might  be  lightened,  and  for  this  reason  it  would  seem 
that  the  orders,  directing  everyone  to  be  ready  to  attack,  were 
issued. 

At  an  early  hour  along  the  whole  front  of  the  Second  Army  28th  Feb. 
a  deliberate*  fire  of  guns  was  opened  to  which  the  enemy 
replied.  By  the  afternoon  his  guns — fifty-six  field  and  twelve 
heavy — were  counted.  Nothing  occurred  throughout  the  day, 
but  the  cavalry  brigade,  leaving  San-chia-tzu,  as  ordered,  and 
driving  before  it  a  small  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  occupied 
the  line  from  Hou-ma-hui-lin-tzu  to  Hsiao -pien-wai  with  the 
main  body  at  Huang- la-she-tzu.  Its  advance  had  been  assisted 
by  the  independent  batteries  of  field  artillery  attached  to  the 
SthDivisionf  which  fired  on  Hou-ma-hui-lin-tzu  from  a  position 
near  Tu-tai-tzu  (B  4  n.e.). 

In  the  direction  of  the  First  Army  the  forward  movement 
was  continued,  its  right  wing  occupying  Hsi-ku-ling  and  Wang- 
fu  liing,  while  its  left  and  the  Fourth  Army  cannonaded  the 
position  before  them.  The  28-cm.  howitzers,  used  for  the  first 
time  in  the  field  upon  this  day,  from  positions  near  the  railway 
line,  gave  satisfactory  results,  their  shells  wrecking  everything 
with  which  they  came  in  contact. 

Again  the  Third  Army  advanced  unheeded  and  occupied  the 
line  arranged. 

At  8  p.m.  an  order  came  from  Marshal  Oyama  directing  the 
main  attack  to  begin  on  the  1st  March,  and  pointing  out  that 
the  duty  of  the  Second  Army  was  to  occupy  the  enemy's  first 
line  from  Chang- tan  to  Erh-tai-tzu  (D  3  s.w.). 

Thereupon  General  Oku  gave  the  following  orders  for  that 
date  : — 

1,  The  Army  is  about  to  advance  to  the  line  extending  from 

Lan-shen-pu  (D  3  east)  to  Su-hu-pu  (D  2  S.E.),  but 
will  first  secure  that  stretching  from  Chin-shan-tai 
(D  3/4)  to  Chang-tan. 

2.  The  5th  Division  from  dawn  svill  advance  from  the  front 

Shen-tan-pu  to  Ya-tzu-pao  (C  4  n.w.)  and  attack  the 
enemy  holding  the  line  from  Li-chia-wo-peng  to  Wang- 
chia-wo-peng,  and  if  possible  occupy  the  vicinity  of 
Chou-kuan-pu. 

*  To  save  ammanition  for  a  prolonged  battle  diviBional  commanders 
were  ordered  to  expend  it  with  parsimony.  — A.  H. 

t  The  5tli  and  8th  Divisions  were  organized  with  mountain  batteries. — 
A.H. 
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The  artillery  of  the  5th  Division,  including  the 
independent  batteries  attached  to  it,  will  be  under  the 
orders  of  the  brigadier-general  commanding  the  heavy 
artillery  which  is  now  at  Liu-tiao-kao.  If  this  com- 
mander should  require  a  company  of  engineers  it  will 
be  furnished  from  the  division,  on  demand. 

3.  The  4th  Division  will  commence  operations  so  as  to  keep 

touch  with  the  5th  Division,  and  will  advance  from 
Shen-tan-pu  and  the  ground  to  the  east  of  it  and 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  line  Pei-tai-tzu,  Huang-ti 
(C  4  N.E.),  Chin-shan-tai.  If  possible  he  will  be  forced 
from  it  and  the  line  Ku-chia-tzu  to  Erh-tai-tzu  occupied. 

4.  The    8th  Division    will    occupy    before    dawn    the    line 

extending  from  Ya-tzu-pao  (C  4  N.w.)  to  the  sandhill 
about  1  mile  north  of  Tu-tai-tzu  (B  4  n.e.),  and  keep 
touch  with  the  .5th  Division.  When  the  5th  Division 
begins  its  attack  the  8th  will  also  do  so,  and  will  try 
to  occup3'  a  line  stretching  from  Ya-tzu-pao  to  the 
east,  thence  attacking  the  enemy  at  Chang-tan  and  in 
its  vicinity. 

5.  The  heavj'  artillery  will  be  ready  in  its  positions  iu  the 

neighbourhood  of  Liu-tiao-kao  (C  4)  before  dawn,  and 
when  day  breaks  will  bombard  the  enemy  at  Li-chia- 
wo-peng  and  Wang-chia-wo-peng  so  as  to  assist  the  5th 
Division  in  its  attack.  After  silencing  the  enemy's  guns 
it  will  direct  its  fire  against  the  artillery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chang-tan,  so  as  to  help  the  8th  Division, 
and  some  of  its  guns  will  be  employed  to  support  the 
4th  Division. 

6.  The  artillery  of  the  5th  Division  will  be  under  the  orders 

of  the  brigadier-general  commanding  the  heavy  artillery, 
and,  if  that  officer  requires  a  company  of  engineers,  he 
will  obtain  it  on  demand  from  the  5th  Division. 

7.  Colonel  Tomioka's  detachment  will,  as  soon  as  the  Army 

begins  its  attack,  bombard  the  enemy  at  Ta  lien-tun* 
and  Ta-wu-ching-ying,f  so  as  to  assist  the  main  attack, 

8.  Major-General   Akiyama's  force  will  remain  between  the 

Second  and  Third  Armies,  and  will  maintain  close  con- 
nection with  the  left  of  the  former  Army  and  protect 
its  left  flank  in  strength.  If  possible  it  will  also  attack 
the  enemy  to  its  front  in  order  to  assist  the  main 
attack. 

9.  The  reserve  of  the  Army  will  assemldc,  at  6  a.m.,  at  its 

quarters  in  (C  4)  Ta-tai  and  Kucheng-tzu. 

General  Oku's  original  intention  on  receiving  instructions 
from  Marshal  Oyania  on  the  20th  was  to  make  Chang-tan  and 
its  vicinity  the  main  point  of  attack,  and,   with   this   view,  the 


*  North-west  of  Lin-sheng-pu  (E  3). 

t  TLnc  miles  west  of  Liii-slieng-pn  (E  i)).  — A.  H. 
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orders  issued  by  him  on  the  night  oi"  the  28th  were  drawn  up. 
A  great  force  of  artillery — 136*  guns  in  all — was  therefore 
massed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liu-tiao-kao  before  which  and 
the  impetuous  infantry  attack  it  was  hoped  that  the  solid  field 
works  of  the  Russians  and  their  obstinate  defenders  would 
give  way.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  on  the  1st  March  would 
fall  upon  the  5th  Division,  while  the  inner  wings  of  the  4th 
and  8th  Divisions  would  be  also  seriously  engaged.  East  of 
Ya-pa-tai  (C  4  east),  where  the  line  had  purposely  been  thinned 
to  help  the  operations  on  the  left,  no  attack  would  be  made,  the 
troops  within  that  area  merely  holding  the  enemy's  attention 
and  menacing  him  with  their  guns. 

Second  Phase. 

When  day  broke  a  mist  hid  from  view  all  objects  at  a  1st  Mar. 
distance,  and  until  7.30  a.m.  the  heavy  artillery  could  not  open 
fire,  but,  after  that  hour,  battery  after  battery  began  to  direct 
its  efforts  against  the  various  points  named  to  be  attacked, 
while  the  Russian  guns,  light  and  heavy,  near  Chang-tan, 
Ku-chia-tzu  (C  3),  Pao-hsiang-tun  (D  3),  and  Hei-lin-tai  fiercely 
replied.  As  on  the  movements  of  the  5th  Division  those  of  the 
troops  on  either  flank  depended,  all  eyes  were  turned  in  its 
direction,  and  about  8.30  a.m.  its  advance  began.  Its  dis- 
tribution for  the  attack  was  in  three  columns,  which  were  as 
follows  : — 

Right  column. — I./21st  Regiment  and  one  section  of  engineers. 

Centre  column. — II.  and  III./21st  Regiment  and  one  company 
of  engineers. 

Left  column. — 11th  Regiment  and  one  company  of  engineers  ; 
while  in  reserve  was  the  41st  Regiment.f 

Immediately  to  the  right  of  this  division  was  the  main  body 
or  left  of  the  4th  Division,  comprising  the  19th  Brigade,  less  one 
battalion,  and  two  sections  of  engineers,  while  a  battalion  with 
a  section  of  engineers  held  Hsiao-tai-tzu  (C  4)  and  there  faced 
the  enemy  in  Huang-ti.  Behind  the  main  body  was  the  reserve. 
The  troops  from  a  little  east  of  Shen-tan-pu  attacked  the  enemy 
at  Pei-tai-tzu,  and  the  redoubt  contiguous  to  it  on  the  west,  and 
their  advance  was  almost  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  5th, 
while  their  artillery  for  the  most  part  fired  on  those  objectives, 
a  portion  shelling  Huang-ti  and  Chin-shan-tai  from  Ya-pa-tai. 

The  8th  Division,  according  to  its  orders,  had  moved  before 
daylight,  and  while  the  right  column,  composed  of  one  battalion, 
remained  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Hun  to  link  it  with  the 
5th  Division,  a  larger  force  of  infantry  crossed  the  river,  the 
artillery  taking  post  at  Tu-tai-tzu  (B  4  north)  whence  it  could 
fire  on  Yueh-pu-tzu    (B    3    S.E.)   and    Chang-tan.     Those    who 

*  The  134  guns  were  composed  of  36  mountain  guns  of  the  tHh 
Division.  ]8  field  guns  of  that  division,  30  guns  of  the"  13th  Regiment 
Ist  Artillery  Brigade,  and  46  heavy  guns  or  howitzers. — A.  H. 

f  A  few  mounted  orderlies  were  attached  to  each  column. — A.  H. 
e     50294.  G 
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passed  to  the  right  bank  formed  the  centre,  consisting  of  a 
brigade,  less  one  battalion,  and  a  company  of  engineers,  the 
left  consisting  of  one  brigade  of  artillery  and  one  battalion  of 
infantry. 

By  9  a.m.,  Major-General  Akiyama's  force  had  reached 
Tu-tai-tzu,  its  artillery  firing  on  Chien  Nien-yu-pao  to  help  the 
8th  Division,  while  part  of  its  mounted  troops  occupied  the  low 
hills  west  of  Hou-ma-hui-lin-tzu  (B  4  N.W.). 

The  advance  of  the  left  column  of  the  5th  Division  gave 
promise  of  success,  and  though  the  fire  of  guns  and  rifles  poured 
upon  it  was  extremely  heavy,  a  point  from  200  to  300  yards 
from  the  little  sandhill  near  Wang-chia-wo-peng  was  reached. 
The  right,  whose  object  of  attack  was  Li-chia-wo-peng,  found  the 
force  there  very  strongly  entrenched,  and,  as  at  Wang-chia-wo- 
peng,  supported  by  machine  guns.  The  enemy,  too,  was  sending 
up  reinforcements,  and,  though  life  was  sacrificed  without  a 
thought,  the  utmost  it  could  do  was  to  advance  to  a  line  some 
four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  works. 

Similarly  the  4th  Division  had  arrived  close  to  Pei-tai-tzu 
(C  3  south)  but  annihilation  would  have  attended  any  efforts 
made  then  to  go  further  to  the  front.  The  Russians,  realizing 
that  a  very  serious  attempt  was  being  made  to  oust  them  from 
the  ground  which  had  been  theirs  for  months,  brought  up  a 
large  force  of  artillery,  and,  by  the  afternoon,  played  inces- 
santly with  some  250  guns  upon  the  troops  lying  in  the  open 
and  on  the  line  of  defence  behind. 

When  darkness  came  the  5th  Division  had  its  left  upon 
the  sandhill  south-west  of  Wang-chia-wo-peng  and  its  right 
near  a  similar  feature  400  yards  south-east  of  Li-chia-wo-peng. 
The  enemy,  who  held  strong  works  in  front  of  these  villages, 
still  resisted  obstinately,  and  showed  no  signs  of  giving  way,  and, 
bulldog-like,  the  Japanese  too  held  to  their  ground.  They  had 
now  arrived  so  close  to  their  object  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances an  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  take  it  by  a 
rush,  but  the  fire  that  met  them  was  so  deadly  that  to  do  so 
was  impossible. 

Beyond  the  Hun,  part  of  Major-General  Akiyama's  force 
advanced  and  occupied  Chang-chia-wo-peng  (B  3)  at  12.50  p.m., 
but,  coming  under  a  heavy  artillery  fire  from  8su-fang-tai,  its 
movement  stopped.  At  1  p.m.  the  centre  column  of  the  8th 
Division,  part  of  which  had  for  a  time  been  able  to  advance  in 
safety  up  the  river  bed,  disregarding  shells  and  bullt4s,  made 
for  Yueh-pu-tzu  in  one  long  rush  of  some  600  yards  and  drove 
the  Russians  from  the  place.  Beyond  that  point  it  could  not 
go,  for  Chang-tan  was  held  in  great  force,  and  from  infantry  in 
Chien  Nien-yu-pao  came  a  hot  flanking  fire.  With  the  latter 
village  and  Ssu-fang-tai  still  in  the  enemy's  hands,  neither 
Major-General  Akiyama's  force  nor  the  8th  Division  was  capable 
of  progress.  At  8  a.in.  news  had  reached  Army  He;id-Quarters 
that  about  one  regiment  of  Russian  infantry  and  a  battalion 
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of  artillery  were  moving  south-west  from  Pa-yin-tai  (B  3) 
on  Ssu-fang-tai,  and  that  in  addition  some  5,000  infantry, 
were  marching  thence  from  Hsi  Nien-yu-pao.  Consequently 
at  2.30  p.m.,  two  battalions  from  the  31st  Regiment  of  the 
Army  reserve  at  Ku-cheng-tzu  were  sent  across  the  Hun  by 
Hei-kou-tai. 

At  4  p.m.  important  information  was  sent  in  by  the  l.st 
Cavalry  Brigade,  from  which  it  appeared  that  about  that  hour 
part  of  the  Third  Army  had  come  up  and  had  begun  to  attack 
Ssu-fang-tai  (B  3).*  It  was  hoped  that  the  pressure  about  to 
be  exercised  in  that  quarter  would  soon  relieve  the  dangerous 
situation  of  the  5th  Division,  whose  centre  and  right,  aided  by 
a  heavy  artillery  fire,  had  however  succeeded  in  taking  the 
sandhill  south-east  of  Li-chia-wo-peng  at  8  p.m.  Before  that 
hour,  at  5.50  p.m.,  General  Oku  had  despatched  a  battalion  of 
the  42nd  Regiment  with  the  regimental  commander  to  help  to 
restore  the  fight.f  The  left  wing  too,  had  endeavoured  to 
advance  when  it  grew  dark,  but  an  attempt  made  by  it  to  reach 
the  enemy's  lines  at  half-past  eight  failed.  So  near  now  were 
the  opposing  forces  that  the  nearest  men  of  both  were  but  a  > 
stone's  throw  from  each  other.  During  the  night  reinforce- 
ments reached  the  enemy,  and  counter-attacks,  for  which  the 
Japanese  were  on  their  guard,  were  made  ami  were  repulsed. 

The  troops  of  the  4th  Division  were  in  a  situation  not  unlike 
that  of  their  comrades  of  the  oth,  for  their  left  wing  faced  the 
redoubt  and  village  of  Pei-tai-tzu  (C  3  south),  and  soon  would 
.  ti'y  to  take  them  by  a  rush.  More  to  the  east  nothing  unusual 
had  occurred  this  day.  There  the  force  consisted  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  4th  Division  at  Ya-pa-tai,  the  34th  Regiment  with 
a  battery  of  captured  mortars  from  Han-shan-tai  to  Tai-ping- 
chuang,  and  beyond  them  Colonel  Tomioka's  troops. 

Head -Quarters  of  the  Army  still  remained  at  Kou-tzu-yen 
(C  4),  and  its  reserve  was  now  reduced  to  two  and  a  half 
battalions  of  infantry  in  Ta-tai  (C  4). 

Outside  the  region  of  the  Second  Army,  of  the  other  Japanese 
armies  the  Fourth  Army  was  busily  engaged  against  Wan-pao 
Shan,  or  as  the  Russians  call  it,  Putilov  Hill,  and  the  First  had 
this  day  taken  Tung-kou  Shan. 

At  9  p.m.  General  Oku  issued  orders  in  which  he  merely 
stated  that  the  action  of  the  day  would  be  continued  on  the 
morrow.  A  little  after  11  p.m.  an  order  came  from  Mauchurian 
Army  Head-Quarters  directing  him  to  send  Major-General 
Akiyama's  cavalry  brigade   on  the  2nd  to   the  Third   Army. 


*  No  information  came  direct  from  the  Third  Army  this  day,  although 
it  is  stated  that  its  telegraph  corps  worked  extremely  well.  The  rapid 
advance  of  that  army  and  the  fact  that  Chinese  transpori  carts  cut  the 
cables  of  the  telephone  in  several  places  by  driving  over  them  were  the 
the  causes ;  and  breaks  in  cables  or  damage  thereto  take  longer  to  fiad 
than  breaks  in  overhead  wires. — A.  H. 

t  Nearly  all  the  regimental  and  battalion  commanders  had  been  killed 
or  wounded. — A.  H. 

G    2 
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The  cavalry  recriments  of  the  5th  and  8th  Divisions  at  present 
with  that  brigade  were  to  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  rejoin  the 
Second  Army.  Accordingly  these  regiments  were  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  8th  Division,*  whose  troops 
were  situated  on  the  outer  flank  of  the  Second  Army's  line. 

The  fighting  of  all  three  divisions  of  the  army  on  the 
1st  March  had  been  exceptionally  severe,  and  the  losses  pro- 
portionately heavy,  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  attack  of  the  Japanese  was  a  purely 
frontal  one,  and  that  the  defensive  line  against  which  they 
advanced,  though  covered  only  in  a  moderate  degree  by  obstacles, 
was  very  strong  and  little  liable  to  damage  from  artillery. 
Apart  from  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  assailants,  which 
led  them  always  to  assault  the  strongest  points,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  intention  of  General  Oku  in  hurling  his  men 
against  so  well-prepared  a  place  was,  if  possible,  to  take  it,  or, 
at  the  least,  hold  the  enemy  firmly  there,  and  thus  draw  off 
attention  from  the  Third  Army  and  prevent  troops  from  being 
sent  against  it. 

2nd  Mar.  ^i  2.50  a.m.  information  came  from  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade 
to  the  following  effect : — The  enemy  who  had  been  holding 
Ssu-fang-tai  had,  in  the  evening,  gradually  began  to  retire, 
and  by  10.80  p.m.  part  of  the  9th  Division  of  the  Third  Army 
had  occupied  that  village.  General  Nogi's  left  was  now  reported 
to  be  on  the  line  from  Yang-tzu-kang-tzu  (B  2)  to  Shan-hai,f  and, 
to  the  north-west,  part  of  his  cavalry  had  taken  Ta-min-tun 
(A  2).  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  this  welcome  news  General  Oku 
was  in  doubt  whether  to  accede  or  not  to  a  request  which  had 
been  made  by  the  commanders  of  the  4th  and  5th  Divisions 
that,  in  view  of  the  high  spirits  of  their  officers  and  men  per- 
mission might  be  given  to  make  a  general  attack  before  dawn. 
After  anxiously  considering  the  situation  he  had  approved,  and 
the  order  intimating  his  decision  had  gone  forth.  Thus  the 
4th  Division  was  in  readiness,  at  2  a.m.,  to  charge  the  redoubt 
and  village  that,  during  the  day  before,  had  mocked  its  utmost 
efforts,  while  the  5th  and  8th  Divisions — both  of  which  had 
remarked  some  tokens  of  unrestfulness  before  them — awaited, 
too,  a  propitious  moment  to  assault.  Snow  was  falling  heavily, 
obscuring  distant  view — a  circumstance  that  from  the  nearness 
of  the  combatants  mattered  little — when  about  5.50  a.m.  the 
left  wing  of  the  5th  Division  forced  its  way  into  the  village  of 
Wang-chia-wo-peng,  tlie  right  occupying  Li-chia-wo-peng  at 
half-past  seven.  From  the  latter  village  the  enemy  was  pursued 
to  Chang-ci)uang-tzu  (C  3)  and  it  was  also  taken.  Thence  a 
licavy  fire   was  poured  upon  the   Russians,   who  precipitately 


•  These  regiments  had  one  squadron  with  their  divisions.  It  is 
believed  that  the  2nd  Reserve  Kogiment  joined  the  8th  Division  from 
the  cavalry  Ijrigade,  and  its  presence  with  that  division  will  be  remurked 
upon  later. — A.  H. 

t  2i  miles  due  north  of  Yang-tzu-kang-tzu. 
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fled   towards   Su-liu-pu  (D  2  south)  and  up  the  right  Vjank  of 
the  Hun. 

At  2  a.m.  the  4th  Division  had  charged  the  redoubt  at 
Pei-tai-tzu  (C  3  south)  and,  in  spite  of  heavy  losses,  took  that 
work.  Unfortunately  at  the  very  moment  when  their  object 
was  attained  the  enemy's  reinforcements  reached  the  ground — 
or  perhaps  a  counter-attack  was  made — and  the  brave  attackers 
were  driven  back,  losing  several  prisoners  whom  they  had  taken. 
Nothing  daunted  by  so  tantalizing  a  repulse,  a  brief  pause 
was  made,  and  at  4.30  a.m.  the  redoubt  and  village  were  once 
again  assaulted ;  both  fell,  the  enemy  hurrying  off  towards 
Ku-chia-tzu  and  Erh-tai-tzu,  leaving  350  dead  and  several 
prisoners  behind. 

West  of  the  Hun,  where  the  presence  of  the  Third  Army 
was  more  directly  felt,  the  commander  of  the  centre  column 
of  the  8th  Division,  on  hearing  'about  dawn  from  a  party 
sent  to  reconnoitre  that  the  defenders  of  Chang -tan  (C  3  s.w.) 
were  less  in  number  than  on  the  day  before,  at  once  sent 
forward  a  portion  of  his  men,  and  the  remainder  coming  up 
behind,  the  place  was  taken  and  the  enemy  driven  north  of  it. 
Tlie  right  wing  of  the  division  now  arrived  and  joined  the 
centre,  while  the  left,  which  had  suspended  operations  until 
daylight,  cannonaded  Chien  Nien-yu-pao  (B  3),  and  at  8  a.m., 
observing  that  its  defenders  were  conforming  to  the  general 
rearward  movement  from  Chang-tan,  took  the  former  place. 

Thus  the  first  line  of  defence  fell  into  the  Second  Army's 
hands,  a  result,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  8th  Division, 
attributable  in  no  small  degree  to  the  arrival  of  the  Third 
Army  on  its  left.  In  anticipation  of  this  success  Marsha^ 
Oyama  had  instructed  General  Oku  beforehand  how  he  should 
act,  for  on  this  occasion  it  was  not  intended  that  the  retreat 
should  take  place  unmolested.  At  all  costs  the  enemy  must 
be  made  to  fight  decisively,  and,  to  prevent  his  slipping  from 
the  toils  of  the  net  designed  to  fall  around  him,  the  pursuit  of 
the  Second  Army  must  come  upon  him  from  a  north-westerly 
direction.  Shortly  before  issuing  orders  for  such  a  movement  a 
captured  map  was  brought  to  Army  Head-Quarter.s,  which  showed 
that  the  villages  behind  the  captured  line  were  in  a  condition  of 
defence,  and  this  led  to  the  belief  that  heavy  opposition  might 
still  be  met.  Bearing  this  and  his  instructions  in  mind,  General 
Oku  gave  the  following  orders  at  9.30  a.m. : — 

1.  The  Army  will  this  day  advance  up  the  left  bank  of  the 

Hun,  and  try  to  force  the  enemy  to  the  north-east.* 

2.  The  5th  Division,  as  soon  as  it  has  made  the  necessary 

preparations,  will  attack  the  enemy  at  Chou-kuan-pu 

*  Marshal  Oyama's  order  said  from  the  north-west,  leading  to  the 
Buppositiou  that  the  Second  Army  was  to  swing  round  its  loft  in  order 
to  pursue  from  that  point  of  the  compass.  General  Uku  evidently 
understood  that  he  was  to  follow  up  from  the  south-west  towards  the 
north-east.  Possibly  the  translator  may  be  at  fault,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  clear  up  the  point. — A.  ii. 
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(C  3),  occupy  it  and  reconnoitre  his  situation  at 
Ta  Han-tai,  Hsiao  Han-tai,  and  Fii-cliia-chuang. 

3.  The  8th   Division,  as  soon  as  it  has  made  the  necessary 

preparations,  will  advance  and  occupy  Wang-pu-tzu 
(C  3  centre)  and  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  situation  at 
Tou-tai-tzu  and  Ma-tou-lan.  This  division  will  maintain 
connection  with  the  Third  Army. 

4.  The  4th  Division   will  advance  as  soon  as  it  has  made 

the  necessary  preparations  and  occupy  the  line  from 
Pao-hsiang-tuu  (D  3  s.w.)  to  Ku-chia-tzu  (C  3  S.E.),  and 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  situation  at  Yang-shu-lin-tzu 
and  Meng-ta-pu. 

5.  The   Heavy  Artillery  Brigade  will   endeavour  with  the 

least  possible  delay  to  move  from  its  present  position 
to  one  south  of  Shen-tan-pu  (C  4  north), 
o.  The   Army   reserve    will   assemble   as   soon    as    possible 
immediately  to  the  south  of  Shen-tan-pu. 

According  to  these  orders  each  division — in  spite  of  the 
fatigue  and  privation  which  had  been  incident  to  the  serious 
figliting  of  the  past  thirty-six  hours — began  to  advance. 

4:th  Division. — When  the  4th  Division  by  its  successful 
night  attack  had  occupied  Pei-tai-tzu  (C  3  south),  the  enemy 
still  held  Huang-ti — a  village  lying  2,000  yards  to  the  south- 
east. Opposite  it  at  Va-pa-tai  w;is  a  battalion  of  that  division, 
the  commander  of  which  unit  had,  shortl}'  before  8  a.m.,  sent 
forward  a  reconnaissance.  The  garrison  of  the  place  and  its 
works  were  reported  to  be  strong,  but  signs  of  disturbance  were 
observed.  Thereupon  he  decided  to  try  and  occupy  it  by  a 
sudden  rush,  and,  bringing  up  his  men,  succeeded  in  the  venture 
at  9  a.m. 

The  left  of  the  division,  some  time  later,  began  to  move  on 
Ku-chia-tzu,  in  which  operation  it  was  greatly  helped  by  the 
13th  Artillei}'  Regiment,  sent  to  join  it  from  the  heavy  brigade. 
The  batteries  took  position  north-east  of  Hsiao-shu-tzu,  whence 
they  exchanged  five  with  the  enemy's  artillery  at  Hsiao-han-tai. 
Noting  the  direction  in  which  the  infantry  was  pressing  on, 
the  guns  moved  forward  to  Pei-tai-tzu,  and  on  nrriving  there  a 
portion  resumed  the  duel  with  Hsiao-han-tai,  while  the  greater 
Dutiiber  uf  the  batteries  fired  on  Ku-chia-tzu.  Under  cover  of 
their  shells,  the  left  of  the  division  reached  the  latter  village, 
having  suffered  comparativel}'^  little  loss,  and  driving  the  enemy 
back,  took  with  a  portion  of  its  force,  an  hour  later,  the 
village  of  Erh-tai-tzu.  Seeinsf  thase  movements  on  his  left, 
Colonel  Kawakami  with  the  o4th  Regiment  concluded  tliat  the 
time  had  coine  when  he  too  must  join  issue  with  the  Russian ■«, 
and,  leaving  the  entrenchments  of  the  main  defensive  line 
between  Han-shan-tai  (D  4),  and  Tai-ping-chuang,  took  Fa-chia- 
chuang  (C  3  east)  at  midnight. 

The  casualties  of  the  4th  Division  on  the  1st  and  2nd  March 
totalled  about  1,200  men,  while  of  the  enemy  before  it  350 
killed  were  buried  and  30  prisoners  taken. 
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5th  Division. — The  5th  Division  assembled  its  troops  in  the 
two  villages  captured  early  in  the  morning,  and  changing  its 
distribution  into  one  column,  prepared  to  follow  up  the  enemy. 
The  advanced  guard,  under  Major- General  Surizawa,  consisted 
of  a  section  of  cavalry,  the  greater  part  of  the  5th  Regiment 
of  mountain  artillery,  a  company  of  engineers,  and  the  41st 
Infantry  Regiment ;  and  the  main  body  under  Lieut.-General 
Eigoshi  followed.  Hearing  that  Chou-kuau-pu  (C  3)  was  still 
strongly  held,  the  latter  general  sent  up  half  of  the  42nd  Regiment 
to  join  the  advanced  guard,  and,  by  its  help,  that  village  was 
secured  at  5  p.m.,  the  enemy  flying  in  disorder  towards  the 
north  and  east.  Shortly  afterwards  the  main  body  came  up, 
and  a  halt  for  the  night  was  made. 

The  losses  suffered  by  this  division  on  the  Ist  and  2nd 
March  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  4th  and  8th  JJivisions, 
amounting  to  some  2,600  all  ranks  in  killed  and  wounded, 
while  of  the  enemy  before  it  470  bodies  were  buried,  showing 
that  his  casualties  too  had  not  been  light. 

Hth  Division. — After  occupying  Chang-tan,  the  8th  Division 
had  pressed  on  and  taken  Ho-chia-chuang.  There  arrangements 
for  the  pursuit  were  made,  two  columns  being'  formed  instead 
of  three. 

The  right  column  was  composed  of  the  original  right  and 
centre  columns,  and  in  the  left  column  no  change  was  made, 
while  the  two  battalions  of  the  31st  sent  up  by  General  Oku 
from  his  reserve,  were  kept  under  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi's 
hand.  Thus  the  troops  moved  on,  keeping  touch  with  the 
6th  Division,  and  halted  for  the  night  in  Wang-hsi-tai  (C  3 
centi-e)  and  Hsiao  Li-pu-tzu,  the  main  body  quartering  behind 
in  Ho-chia-chuang. 

The  casualties  of  the  division  on  the  1st  and  2nd  March 
numbered  about  1,600,  and  of  the  enemy  only  150  dead  were 
found. 

Opposite  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment  the  enemy  was 
noticed  firing  the  villages  and  making  preparations  to  retire. 
Guns  were  directed  against  him,  and,  where  distance  permitted, 
rifle  fire,  but  when  night  came  he  still  held  his  defences. 

Part  of  the  Third  Army  tliis  day  occupied  San-tai-tzu  (C  3 
north)  and  Piao-to-tzu,  and  the  Fourth  Army  was  again  busily 
engaged  with  the  enemj'-  before  it.  The  state  of  the  other  ai'mies 
forced  General  Oku  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pursuit  must  be 
conducted  with  more  vigour,  and  at  9.30  p.m.  he  issued  the 
following  orders : — 

1.  The  Arm}^  will  continue  the  pursuit  to-morrow,  and  press 

the  enemy  towards  the  north-east. 

2.  The  5th  Division  will  leave  Chou-kuan-pu  (C  3)  at  6.30  a.m., 

and  march  if  possible  to  the  line  (D  3)  Ta-ehuang-ho- 
Hsin-kai-ho.  Its  right  will  not  move  south-east  of 
the  line  of  villages,  Ta  Hau-tai,  Hsin-tai-tzu,  and  Shui- 
lo-chang-tai,    while   its  left   will   keep  along   the   line 
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Hsiao-chao-wo-peng  to  Hsin-kai-ho.  A  battalion  and 
a  half  of  infantry  will  be  left  under  the  regimental 
commander  at  Chou-kuan-pu  as  part  of  the  Army- 
reserve. 

3.  The  4th  Division   will  march   at  6.30  a.m.  from  the  line 

(C  3  S.E.)  Hsiao-han-tai'^ — Ku-chia-tzu  and  try  and 
reach  that  of  Ta-chuang-ho — Ku-chia-tai  (D  3).  It  will 
move  over  the  ground  immediately  south-east  of  that 
along  which  the  right  of  the  oth  Division  marches. 

4.  The    8th   Division    will    march    at    6.30    a.m.    from    the 

neighbourhood  of  Wang-pu-tzu  (C  3  centre),  the  main 
body  keeping  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun,  and  will 
occupy  the  line  Hsin-kai-ho  to  Wai-chia-pu  (D  2  south). 
The  duty  of  the  8th  Division  being  to  assist  in  sur- 
rounding the  enemy's  right,  a  strong  connection  will 
be  maintained  with  the  Third  Army. 

5.  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment  will  remain  on  its  present 

line,  and  fire  upon  the  enemy  in  front  of  it,  to  assist 
the  advance  of  the  4th  Division. 

6.  The  infantry  and  artillery  at  Shen-tan-pu  will  assemble 

ready  to  march  at  6  a.m.f 

3rd  Mar.  As  no  doubts  were  longer  entertained  that  the  enemy  was 
in  full  retreat,  the  spirit  of  the  troops  rose  high,  and  each 
division  prepared  to  advance  in  two  columns.  The  weather, 
however,  was  somewhat  unfavourable,  for  in  the  morning  a 
strong  north-west  wind  rose,  which  increased  during  the  after- 
noon, raising  dust  and  making  observation  difficult. 

5th  Division. — The  5th  Division  left  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chou-kuan-pu  at  6  a.m., J  moving  in  two  columns.  Tiie  left 
column,  under  Major-General  Surizawa,  consisted  of  one  and  a 
half  sections  of  cavalry,  the  5th  Regiment  of  mountain  artillery, 
one  company  of  engineers,  and  the  4 1st  Infantry  Regiment.  The 
right  column  comprised  one  section  of  cavalry,  the  independent 
battalion  of  field  artillery,  one  company  of  engineers,  I./21st 
and  1^  battalions  42nd  Regiment.  The  remainder  of  the  troops 
formed  the  main  body  of  the  division.  The  left  column  reached 
Hsiao-chia-wo-peng  (C  3)  at  7  a.m.,  and  opened  fire  on  the  enemy, 
who  was  holdmg  the  walls  of  Tou-tai-tzu  with  one  regiment. 
By  9  a.m,  he  was  driven  out,  and  soon  after  Ma-tou-lan  was 
taken.  The  right  column,  encountering  small  bodies  of  the 
enemy  on  its  march,  forced  them  back  and  arrived  at  9.50  a.m. 
at  Hsin-tai-tzu.  Beyond  this  point  it  was  seen  that  a  regiment 
of  infantry  held  the  village  of  Ta-wang-chiang-pu,  and  to  help 
the  left  column  a  movement  was  made  against  that  place  from 


•  Partly  occupied  at  night. — A.  H. 

t  Army  reserve  lee.s  one  and  a  half  battalions  of  infantry  at  Chou- 
knan-])u — A.  Ff. 

X  TliiH  wiiB  half-aii-hour  before  the  time  ordered,  but  a  good  deal  of 
licence  seemB  to  bo  allowed  to  diviBionis  in  Buch  matters. — A.  H. 
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which  the  enemy  was  eventually  pushed  off  towards  the  north- 
east. 

Sth  Division. — The  left  column  of  the  8th  Division,  behind 
which  ctmie  the  main  body,  marched  from  Hsiao  Li-pu-tzu 
(C  3  west),  at  6  a.m.,  and  passed  through  Piao-to-tzu,  driving 
before  it  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  aniving  at  Hou- 
chia-wo-peng  (D  3  north)  at  11  a.m.  The  right  column  left 
Wang-hsi-tai  at  6.30  a.m.,  and  crossing  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hun,  and  keeping  touch  with  the  5th  Division,  arrived  at  2  p.m. 
at  La-ta-pu  (D  3  on  branch  railway).  Here  it  found  part  of 
that  division,  which  made  its  own  presence  there  superfluous. 
It  therefore  tried  to  re-cross  the  river,  but  the  banks  were  steep 
and  the  passage  had  to  be  effected  opposite  Li-ta-pu  (C  3  n.e.),* 
soon  after  reaching  which  place  the  left  column  of  the  division 
was  joined. 

Mh  Division. — As  the  enemy  was  close  in  front  of  this 
division  it  moved  deployed  for  the  attack  and  not  in  column  of 
route  as  did  the  other  divisions.!  The  march  of  the  right  wing 
led  over  ground  belonging  properly  to  Colonel  Kawakami's 
Detachment,  which  had  occupied  Pao-hsiang-tun  (D  3  s.w.)  at 
5.30  a.ni.,  and,  at  8  a.m.,  in  conjunction  with  the  left  of  Colonel 
Tomioka's  troops,  had  entered  Hei-lin-tai.  The  left  column 
moved  at  6  a.m.,  and,  completely  occupying  Hsiao-han-tai  (C  3), 
continued  the  pursuit,  a  movement  in  which  it  was  assisted  by 
the  divisional  artillery  at  Ya-pa-tai. 

The  share  of  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment  in  driving  back 
the  occupants  of  Hei-lin-tai  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  that 
commander,  who,  despite  strict  injunctions  to  maintain  the  line 
of  defence  between  the  4th  and  6th  Divisions,  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  when  he  must  help  by  moving  forward  some- 
what with  his  left.  His  men — except  three  battalions  of  the 
4tli  Division- were  reservists,  some  of  them  veterans  of  the 
China-Japan  war.  and,  though  numerically  they  were  rather 
weak,  this  disadvantage  was  compensated  for  in  great  measure 
by  their  quality.  Army  Head-Quarters;]:  had  left  Kou-tzu-yen 
at  9  a.m.  and  proceeded  first  to  Shen-tan-pu,  and  the  reserve^ 
was  at  the  latter  village  and  at  Ku-chia-tzu. 

At  this  time  (9  a.m.)  the  Third  Army  was  before  tlie  enemy 
at  Chang-tien||  (C  3  north). 

*  The  clashing  of  these  columns  is  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  bad 
staff  arrangements  that  has  been  noticed.  The  right  column,  too.  had  the 
field  guns,  which  no  doubt  made  the  re-crossing  more  difficult. — A.  II. 

t  As  the  ground  is  quite  open  the  troops  might  all  have  moved 
deployed. — A.  H. 

X  So  many  of  the  villages  near  the  line  of  defence  were  in  ruins  that 
Army  Head-Quarters  had  to  wait  till  the  troops  had  got  well  forward 
in  order  to  obtain  quarters. — A.  H. 

§  The  reserve  had  to-day  two  very  weak  battalions  of  the  2l8t 
Bicgiment  with  it. — A.  11. 

II  This  place  must  not  be  confused  with  Chang-tan  to  the  north  by 
west  of  which  it  lies,  about  7  miles. — A.  H. 
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General  Oku  now  thought  it  time  to  issue  further  orders 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  pursuit,  for  the  basis  of  his 
orders  of  9.30  a.m.  of  the  2nd  had  been  that  the  enem}-  would 
offer  a  strong  resistance,  an  assumption  now  found  to  be 
incorrect. 

At  11.30  a.m.,  therefore,  the  following  orders  were  given 
out: — 

1.  The   Army    will   pursue    the    enemy    on   the   line    from 

Shao-kuo  (D  3  east)  to  Tung-nan-tao  (D  2). 

2.  The  Sth   Division,  connecting  with  the   9th  Division  of 

the  Third  Army  now  engaged  with  the  enemy  at 
Chang-tien,  will  go  as  far  forward  as  the  line  Tung- 
nan-tao — Shah-ti  (D  2). 

3.  The    5th   Division   will    follow   the   enemy   to    the    line 

Ssu-liang-tang-pu  (D  3  north) — Tung-erh-pu,  its  right 
takiuiT  the  direction  Ta-chuang-ho,  Yin-erh-pu,  and 
Tung-erh-pu. 

4.  The  4th  Division  will  advance  to  the   line  Shao-kuo — 

Tung-erh-pu. 

5.  When  the  right  of  the  4th  Division  passes  the  village  of 

Hsing-chia-tai-tzu  (D  3   east),  Colonel  Tomioka,   with 

the  troops  from  Wan-chia-yuan-tzu,  will  attack  Ta-wu- 

ching-ying.     The  remainder  of  his  force  will  hold  tbeir 

present  line. 

At  this  time  General  Oku  was  anxious  regarding  that  part 

of  the  line  held  by  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment,  and  did  not 

yet  wish  to  move  it  bodily  to  the  front,  for  the  Fourth  Army 

was  still  heavily  engaged  and  in  difficulties  with  the  enemy  at 

Wan-pao  Shan  and  Han-chang-pu. 

According  to  these  orders  the  divisions  continued  their 
movement,  and,  only  meeting  slight  opposition,  arrived  generally 
upon  the  line  named,  the  extreme  left,  however,  being  somewhat 
to  the  bouth-west  of  it. 

The  4th  Division  stretched  from  San-chia-tzu  (D  3)  through 
Shao-kuo  to  Huang-ti ;  the  Sth  from  the  west  of  Yin-erh-pu 
to  Ssu-liang-tang-pu,  and  the  Sth  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hun  in  the  vicinity  of  Wai-chia-pu  (D  2/3).  The  night  was 
passed  by  the  divisions  covered  with  a  strong  outpost  line,  for 
the  enemy  was  close  at  hand.  Late  at  night  Ta-tai  (D  3  N.E.) 
was  taken  by  tlie  5th  Division,  and  Su-im-pu  (D  2  S.E.)  was 
occupied  by  a  small  party  of  that  division  and  of  the  8th.  The 
enemy  still  held  his  works  near  Colonel  Tomioka's  force,  and, 
being  especially  strong  al>out  Wan-chia-yuan-tzu  (D  3  S.E.), 
precaution.s  oppo.site  tliat  place  were  taken  by  the  Jaj>anese. 

Army  Head -Quarters  moved  on  from  Shen-tan-pu  and  passed 
the  night  at  Hsin-tai-tzu  (C  3  east),  the  reserve  being  at 
Ta-lian-tai  and  H.siao-lian-tai. 

The  enemy,  who  liad  falh'n  back  during  the  day,  was 
reported  at  night  to  be  in  occupation  of  the  line  from  Hsiao-lin- 
tzu  (D/E  3)  through  Lan-shen-pu,  Pu-chia-tzu  and  Ta-tai  to 
Su-lm-pu. 
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The  Third  Army,  after  repulsing  what  was  estimated  to 
be  one  army  corps  on  the  2nd  and  3rd,  held  the  villages  of 
Ssu-fang-])U  (D  2)  and  Hou-sai-chia-pu,  and  comincr  up  in  itrs 
direction  from  the  general  reserve  was  the  3rd  J)ivi8ion,  which 
had  crossed  the  Hun  at  Chang-tan  about  mid-day  on  the  3rd. 

At  11  p.m.  General  Okii  issued  the  following  orders: — 

1.  The  Army  will  continue  to  pursue  the  enemy  to-morrow, 

and,  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  line  Ta-lien-tun  (E  3) 
to  Su-hu-pu*  (D  2  S.E.),  will  endeavour  to  cross  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hun. 

2.  The  4th  Division  will  march  at  dawn  and  occupy  the  line 

from  Kuan-lin-pu  (E  3  west)  through  Hsiao  Su-chia-pu 
to  Wan-sui-yuan-tzu.  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment, 
conforming  to  the  movement  of  the  4th  Division,  will 
attack  the  enemy  first  at  Ta-wu-ching-ying.  next  at 
Shnang-tai-tzu,  and,  lastly,  at  Ta-lien-tun.  The  opera- 
tions of  this  detachment  will  begin  from  the  left,  and  a 
strong  connection  with  the  right  of  the  4th  Division 
will  be  maintained. 

3.  The  5th  Division  will  move  at  dawn  and  attack  the  enemy 

at  Su-hu-pu. 

4.  The  8th  Division  will  keep  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun, 

assist  the  attack  of  the  5th  l)ivision,  and  endeavour  to 
occupy  the  line  Hou-sai-chia-pu  (D  2  east)  to  Hsiao-vu- 
shu-pu. 

5.  The  heavy  artillery  will  leave  Ta  Han-tai  (C  3  east)  at 

6  a.m.  and  move  to  Ta-chuang-ho.  The  remainder  of 
the  army  reserve  will  leave  Hsin-tai-tzu  at  6  a.m.  and 
march  to  the  same  place. 

6.  Army    Head-Quarters    will     proceed     to    Ta-chuang-ho, 

leaving  Hsin-tai-tzu  at  9  a.m. 

The  operations  of  the  Second  Army  on  the  2nd  and  3rd 
March  seem  open  to  criticism  in  more  than  one  respect.  Before 
the  advance  began  it  occupied  a  front — from  Lin-sheng-pu  (E  3) 
to  Hsi-huang-la-she-tzu  (B  4) — of,  roughly,  twenty  miles,  with 
a  fighting  strength  of  some  68,000  men.  At  that  time  Colonel 
Tomioka's  force  had  been  deputed  to  guard  the  line  passively 
as  far  as  Hsiao-tai,  five  miles,  so  that  it  may  be  left  out  of 
consideration. 

On  the  1st  and  2nd  the  balance  of  the  Army  towards  and 
beyond  the  Hun  pressed  forward,  and,  by  the  evening  of  the 
latter  date,  (Aving  to  the  defeat  inflicted  and  the  presence  of 
the  Third  Army  to  the  north,  the  front  occupied  became 
diminished  by  a  third.  The  force  was  then  more  concentrated, 
and,  despite  losses — some  5,400  men  — was  everywhere  in  greater 
strength  than  on  the  1st,  and  had  before  it,  to  say  the  least, 
half  beaten  troops.  Yet  the  orders  to  advance — in  which  no 
mention  of  pursuit  is  made — were  issued  late,  and  that  advance 


*  The  occnpation  of  this  place  by  the  5th  and  8th  Divisions  was  not 
then  known  at  Head-Quiuters. — A.  H. 
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cautious  in  the  extreme,  facts  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
belief  that  the  second  line  would  make  a  strong  resistance,  or 
by  the  desirability  of  allowing  time  for  the  Third  Army  to 
push  on  north-east.  But  passing  from  the  1st  and  2nd  March 
and  coming  to  the  3rd,  the  movements  on  that  day  are  not 
so  easily  accounted  for.  The  opposition  throughout  it  was 
insignificant,  and  opposite  the  8th  Division  nil,  yet  the  front 
allotted  for  that  division's  march  was  so  restricted  that  its 
right  clashed  with  the  next  division  to  the  east,  creating  both 
confusion  and  delay.  A.  Russian  army  corps  north  of  the  Sha 
Ho  had  been  withdrawn,  causing  a  considerable  diminution  in 
strength  upon  that  line,  and,  further,  with  so  good  an  obstacle 
for  the  left  flank  of  the  5th  Division  as  was  the  Hun,  it  scarcely 
seems  that  risk  would  have  been  run  bad  the  8th  Division 
been  eliminated  from  the  line  of  battle  of  the  Second  Army 
and  transferred  towards  the  north,  whither  it  eventually  was 
sent.  The  first  plunge  forward  of  the  Second  Army  made,  its 
future  course  of  action  must  naturally  be  to  follow  up  the 
enemy  without  delay,  and  should  he  halt  to  tight,  contain  him. 
Every  man,  therefore,  employed  upon  this  duty  meant  a  rifle 
less  at  the  decisive  point.  Conclusive  victory  could  alone  be 
won  by  cutting  off"  the  Russians  from  the  railway  and  the 
roads  leading  from  Mukden  towards  the  north,  and  no  advantage 
won  in  other  quarters  of  the  field  could  compensate  for  failure 
there.  Yet  the  tendency  of  the  Second  Army  was  at  first 
rather  to  lean  toward  the  south  than  towards  the  north,  and 
the  same  nervous  fear  of  communications — amply  guarded  by 
strong  works  and  trusty  men,  with  many  heavy  guns — caused 
the  general  reserve  of  the  whole  field  force  in  Manchuria  to  be 
placed  behind  the  Second  Army's  right. 

As  ordered  on  the  previous  night,  the  Army  was  to  continue 
its  pursuit  this  day.  In  front  of  the  right  column  of  the  5th 
Division,  in  the  village  of  Yin-erli-pu  (D  3),  was  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  a  squadron  and  a  battery,  and  to  dislodge  them  without 
.sufleiing  somewhat  heavy  loss  seemed  difficult.  Mortars  were 
therefore  brought  up  by  the  engineers  from  which  bombs  of 
dynamite  were  fired,  and  by  their  help — which  caused  alarm 
among  the  enemy — the  vilLige  and  vicinity  were  taken.  While 
this  aflair  was  going  on  the  remainder  of  the  division  massed  in 
Chaug-tang-pu. 

The  4th  Division  from  an  early  hour  was  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  its  attack  upon  the  line  held  by  the  enemy  from 
Hsiao-lin-tzu  (I>/K  3)  to  Lan-shen-pu  ;  and  the  8th  Division, 
helped  by  the  artillery  of  the  5th,  repulsed  the  force  in  8hah-ti, 
and,  pushing  forward,  occupied  at  11  a.m.  a  line  (D  2  east) 
from  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu  to  Ta  Yu-shu  pu  with  its  advanced  guard 
consisting  of  five  battalions  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  artillery, 
and  a  few  mounted  troops  and  engineers.  The  cavalry  attached 
to  the  division  (six  squadrons,  5th  and  8th  Cavalry),  t<jgether 
with    an    infantry    battalion,   was    ordered    up    to  till  the  gap 
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between  it  and    the  9th   Division   on  its   left,  and   to  maintain 
connection  with  the  Third  Army. 

General  Oku  was  now  confronted  by  two  problems.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  order  to  assist  General  Nogi  s  turning  movement 
towards  the  north,  the  transfer  of  the  bulk  of  the  Second  Army 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun  was  most  desirable,  while  on  the 
other  the  Fourth  Army  was  stated  to  be  in  need  of  help,  for  its 
attack  on  Wan-pao  Shan*  and  neighbourliood  was  not  pro- 
gressing. That  the  Fourth  Army  should  succeed  would  seem 
to  have  been  immaterial,  provided  that  the  Third  came  to  the 
north  in  strength,  but  that  the  commander  of  the  Second  Army 
did  not  take  this  view  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  offering  the  4th  Division 
to  help  the  former  Army.  Before  an  answer  had  come  back  he 
put  his  plan  in  action,  and  gave  the  following  orders.  These 
were  issued  at  10  a.m. 

1.  The  Army  will  cross   to  the  right  bank   of  the  Hun,  and 

direct  its  march  so  as  to  occupy  a  front  from  the  old 
railway  bridge  (south  of  North  Mo-chia-pu)t  (E  2  west) 
to  Liu-kuan-tunJ  (E  2). 

2.  The  4th  Division  without  losing  a  moment  must  repulse 

the  enemy  before  it,  and  then  assist  the  6th  Division  at 
its  right,  at  the  same  time  covering  the  right  flank  and 
rear  of  the  Army.  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment  will 
be  under  the  orders  of  the  General  Officer  commanding 
the  4th  Division. 

3.  The  8th  Division  will  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  Hsiao 

Yu-shu-pu  (D  2  east)  at  11  a.m.,  and,  marching  through 
Yu-ling-pu  and  Ning-kuan-tun,  will  proceed  as  far  ^ 
the  nameless  village  south-west  of  Ta-pu§  and  Liu- 
kuan-tun.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  a 
strong  connection  with  the  Third  Army. 

4.  The  5th  Division,  leaving  Su-hu-pu   (D  2  s.E.)  at  1 1  a.m. 

will  advance  to  a  line  from  the  old  railway  brido-e  to 
Sha-to-tzu  (E  2  west).  Special  care  will  be  exercised 
to  guard  the  gap  which  the  northerly  movement  will 
cause  between  it  and  the  4th  Division. 

5.  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment  will   be  under  the  orders 

of  the  General  Officer  commanding  the  4th  Division. 

6.  The  reserve  of  the  Army  is  placed   under  the  command 

of  the  chief  of  the  Heavy  Artillery  Brigade,  and  will 
leave  Ta-chuang-ho  (D  3  centre)  at  11  a.m.  and  move 
to  Ssu-liang-tang-pu  (D  3  north). 

7.  Army    Head-Quarters  will    proceed  temporarily    to  Ta- 

chuanor-ho. 


*  An  almost  impregnable  position. — A.  H. 

t  In  other  accounts,  North  Mo-chia-pu  is  called  Mi-chia-pu. 

X  The  front  given  to  the  .jth  and  8th  Divisions  was  thus  4^  miles  — 
A.  H. 

§  (E  2  centre).  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  nameless  village  is 
marked  ''  Z  "  on  Map  •'")5,  and  so  styled  in  this  report. — A.  H. 
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As  soon  as  this  order  was  despatched,  Army  Head-Quarters 
left  Hsin-tai-tzu  for  Ta-clmang-ho. 

At  12.30  p.m.  an  order  came  from  Marshal  Oj^ama  in  reply 
to  General  Oku's  offer  of  the  4th  Division,  directing  it  to  be 
given  to  the  Fourth  Army. 

At  that  hour  the  situation  of  the  other  armies  was  known 
in  the  Second  Army  to  be  as  follows : — 

The  First  Army  was  closely  confronting  the  enemy  and 
waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  press  its  attack. 

Nothing  was  known  of  the  Ya-lu  Army,  then  far  to  the  east 
and  beyond  communication  with  the  Armies  on  the  other  flank. 

The  Third  Army  was  pursuing  the  enemy,  who  had  begun 
to  retire  north  of  Mukden,  and  purposed  to  occupy  the  high 
gi-ound  north-west  of  that  city. 

The  Fourth  Army  was  making  good  progress  everywhere 
except  as  regards  the  attack  on  Wan-pao  Shan,  the  impregnable 
nature  of  which  foiled  all  efforts  to  capture. 

The  sanction  received  from  Marshal  Oyama  to  hand  over  the 
4th  Division  to  General  Nodzu's  command  demanded  that  help 
should  be  given  to  the  oth  Division  to  maintain  communication 
with  the  forces  on  its  right,  and  with  this  object  the  six  batteries 
of  12-cm.  howitzers  were  sent  to  it  from  the  Heavy  Artillery 
Brigade  at  1  p.m.  An  hour  later  orders  were  sent  to  the  General 
Officer  Commanding,  directing  him  not  only  to  maintain  com- 
munication, but  also  guard  the  right  flank  of  the  Second  Army, 
for  which  purpose  he  was  given  1^  battalions  41st  Regiment, 
then  at  Chang-tang-pu. 

At  2.20  p.m.  an  order  came  from  Marshal  Oyama  placing 
the  3rd  Division*  of  the  general  army  reserve  under  General 
Oku's  orders. 

2rd  Division. — The  3rd  Division,  which,  as  mentioned,  had 
marched  along  the  rear  of  the  Second  Army  on  the  3id  March, 
was  now  at  Fang-chia-tai  (C  2),  west  of  the  Hun,  and  was  given 
orders  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Tung-nan  tao  (D  2 
centre),  so  as  to  arrive  there  by  sunset  and  take  up  quarters 
in  tiie  adjacent  villages  of  Hsi-nan-tao,  Ta  Chin-tsui-tzu,  and 
Hsiao  Chin-tsui-tzu. 

8^^  Division.-  -Vre\io\i3  to  this  (2.20  p.m.)  the  8tli  Division 
had  left  Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  and  about  -t  p.m.  reached  the  line  from 
Yu-ling-pu  to  Ning-kuan-tun.  Arrived  there  it  found  the  enemy 
holding  the  ground  from  Siia-to-tzu  (E  2  west)  through  Kan- 
kua-tun  to  Yang-shih-tun,  while  against  its  flank  from  South 
Mo-chia-p\i  ciime  a  heavy  artillery  fire.  Deploying  for  the 
attack,  it  advanced  and  fired,  but  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  a 
halt  for  the  night  was  called,  a  strong  line  of  outposts  being 
thrown  out  to  the  front. 


•  Tlie  3rd  Division  was  three  battnliona  of  the  Htth  Regiment  short. 
They  were  witli  Colonel  Kawakanii'a  Detachment. — A.  II. 
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Mh  Division. — According  to  the  10  am.  orders,  the  5th 
Division  left  one  company  in  each  of  the  villages  of  Ta-tai  and 
Su-hu-pu,  after  which  the  left  column  w^as  disposed  as  advanced 
guard  and  crossed  the  Hun  near  the  latter  place,  followed  bv  the 
rest  of  the  division.  When  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu  it  became  known  that  the  8th 
Division  had  already  taken  up  the  line  from  Yu-ling-pu  to 
Ning-kuan-tnn,  upon  which  the  advanced  guard  deployed  and 
attacked  the  enemy  on  the  front  from  the  old  railway  h>ridge  to 
Sha-to-tzu.  To  support  this  operation  a  regiment  of  infantry 
was  sent  forward  from  the  main  body,  and  the  mountain  gnns 
took  position  south-east  of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  but,  owing  to  the 
heavy  artillery  fire  received  from  South  Mo-chia-pu  and  Ku-chia- 
pu  the  attack  did  nob  progress.  Nevertheless,  it  was  continued 
until  sunset  gave  an  opportunity  to  break  it  off,  and  a  strong 
line  was  taken  up  by  the  division  for  the  night. 

4ith  Division. — In  front  of  the  4th  Division,  whose  troops 
now  formed  part  of  the  Fourth  Army,  but  whose  operations 
were  intimately  associated  with  those  of  the  Second,  the  enemy 
was  in  considerable  strength,  having  one  division  of  infantry  and 
fifty  guns  and  machine  guns,  and  resisted  with  great  obstinacy. 
Under  cover  of  its  artillery,  and  disregarding  loss,  tlie  left  wing 
from  Shao-kuo  (D  3  east)  gallantly  stormed  the  village  of 
Lan-shen-pu  and  captured  it  at  1  p.m.  Its  transfer  to  the 
Japanese  was  evidently  a  cause  of  grave  disquietude  to  the 
Russians,  for  no  less  than  three  counter-attacks  were  made  in 
order  to  recover  it,  and  in  the  last  attempt  a  whole  division 
took  part.  The  Osaka  troops,  however,  held  their  fire,  and, 
waiting  till  the  enemy's  ponderous  advance  came  near,  shattered 
his  ranks  and  drove  him  back  with  very  heavy  loss. 

The  right  wing  of  the  division  engaged  against  Hsiao-lin-tzu 
received  a  heavy  flanking  fire  from  guns  near  Hsiao  Su-chia-pu 
(E  3)  and  failed  in  its  efibrts  to  take  the  place.  Some  troops 
were  therefore  sent  towards  the  north  to  threaten  the  enemy's 
retreat,  on  seeing  which  the  defenders  of  the  village  appeared 
alarmed.  The  main  part  of  the  wing  now  niade  a  charge  and 
drove  them  out,  and  fired  heavily  as  the  retreating  troops  fled 
precipitately  to  the  rear.  Opposite  the  front  of  this  wing 
150  dead  were  buried.*  At  night  the  division,  which  during 
these  attacks  had  lost  900  of  all  ranks,  held  a  line  from  Kuan- 
lin-pu  (E  3  west)  through  Hsiao  Su-chia-pu  to  Wan-sui-yuau-izu. 

The  left  of  Colonel  Tomioka's  force  this  day  occupied  with 
little  difficulty  Ta-wu-ching-ying  (D/E  3),  and,  keeping  touch 
with  the  4th  Division,  remained  there  for  the  night. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Mukden  it  was  Icnown 
that  the  enemy  had  a  strong  position  near  that  place,  but  the 
army  was  in  ignorance  of  its  exact  locality.  As  it  was  important 
to  keep  close  touch  of  him  now  that  he  had  reached  this  line — 


*  The  Russians  aro  stated  to  have  spent   all  night  in  removing  the 
killed  and  wounded. — A.  11. 
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his  last  line  of  defence — and    ascertain  its   nature    in    detail, 
General  Oku  issued  the  followino-  orders  at  10  p.m.  :  — 

1.  To-morrow,  5th  March,  the  Army  will  continue  its  attack, 

repulse  the  enemy  towards  the  east,  and  advance  to  the 
line  (E  2)  "  Z  "  to  Liu-kuan-tun. 

2.  Part  of  the  5th  Division  will  at  dawn  repulse  the  enemy 

before  it  and  try  to  occupy  Ta-pu  and  the  village  "  Z." 
The  main  body  will  assemble  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  old  railway  bridge,  and  special  care  will  be  taken 
to  keep  connection  with  the  4th  Division  south  of  the 
Hun. 

3.  Part  of  the  8th  Division  will  at  dawn  repulse  the  enemy 

before  it  and  try  to  occupy  Liu-kuan-tun.  The  main 
body  will  assemble  at  Yu-ling-pu. 

4.  The  3rd  Division  will  assemble  by  7  a.m.  at  Tung-nan-tao 

(D  2  centre). 

5.  The  5  th  and  8th  Division  commanders  will  lose  no  time 

in  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position  west  of  Mukden, 
and  will  inform  the  Army  Commander  regarding  it 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

6.  The  reserve  of  the  Army  will  assemble  by  7  a.m.  at  the 

western  corner  of  Wai-chia-pu  (D  2/3). 

The  Second  Army  had  now  arrived  in  front  of  the  last  line 
of  Russian  works  before  Mukden,  and  the  knowledge  which 
General  Kuropatkin  must  have  by  this  time  possessed,  that 
the  real  danger  to  which  his  forces  were  exposed  would  come 
from  that  direction,  led  him  no  doubt  to  garrison  strongly  this 
portion  of  the  field  by  troops  become  available  by  the  retreat 
from  other  parts.  The  ground  west  of  tlie  city  is  admirably 
suited  for  defence.  Looking  in  that  direction  from  the  railway 
station,  a  ridge  some  twenty  feet  in  height  is  seen,  which  runs  a 
little  from  the  north  of  Yu-hung-tun*  generally  along  the  line 
of  villages  that  from  it  extend  to  the  road  to  Hsin-min-tun. 
This  ridge  is  really  the  eastern  termination  of  a  kind  of  terrace  of 
higher  groimd  that  extends  towards  the  west  for  several  miles. 
The  country  in  its  direction  and  towards  Yang-shih-tun  (E  2  west) 
rises  from  the  station  almost  imperceptibly,  and  where  the  rise 
ends  there  was  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Russians.  Towards 
the  south-west  the  general  trend  is  on  the  downward  grade  until 
the  little  sand-dunes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun  are  reached. 
From  Yu-hung-tun  southward,  and  west  of  the  defended  villages 
of  Yang-shih-tun,  Kan-kua-tun,  Sha-to-tzu,  and  Mo-chia-pu,  there 
are  some  distance  off  here  and  there,  sandhills  of  varying 
height,  but  none  rise  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  plain.    From 


*  (E  1/2.)  The  Japanese  called  Yu-hung-tun  by  the  name  of  Li-kuan- 
pu  at  this  time,  but  as  the  correct  name  is  Yu-hun^-tun,  and  as  it  is  so 
marked  <ni  the  latest  iiiapH,  that  namt;  has  been  substituted  in  this  report 
for  tlio  iiicorre(!t  one  wherever  it  appears.  Li-kuan-pn  is  one  mil*;  west 
of  Yu-huiig-tun. — A.  II. 
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three  to  four  hundred  yards  west  of  these  villages,  and  some- 
times less,  are  a  few  inconsiderable  mounds  of  earth  or  sand 
and  hollows  in  the  ground,  capable  of  sheltering  from  rifle 
fire,  here  a  section,  there  a  dozen  men.  With  these  exceptions, 
cover  there  is  none,  so  much  so  is  this  the  case  that  if  the  eye 
be  placed  upon  the  level  of  the  fields  and  a  glance  cast  across 
the  furrows  towards  the  line  held  by  the  Japanese,  nothing 
beyond  the  meagre  stubble  of  last  year's  harvest  impedes  the 
view.  The  mud  walls  of  the  villages  of  the  Russian  line  had 
head-cover  on  them  made  of  sandbags,  bricks,  or  metal  ammuni- 
tion boxes  filled  with  earth.  In  places  along  the  front  there 
was  a  somewhat  hollow  road,  and  according  to  the  varying 
depth  at  which  it  lay,  ideal  cover  for  men  standing,  kneeling,  or 
lying  down.  Between  the  villages,  and  in  some  places  in  front 
of  them,  were  strong  but  small  redoubts,  in  front  of  which  and 
for  a  few  yards  towards  their  flanks  were  obstacles.  The  nature 
of  the  defences  bears  no  comparison  with  the  elaborate  labyrinth 
of  works  at  Liao-yang  or  on  the  Sha  Ho,  but  in  one  respect 
— invisibility — they  were  infinitely  stronger.  The  condition  of 
some  of  them  indicated  that  they  had  been  made  before  the 
winter,  while  others  among  them  had  not  reached  completion, 
which  strengthens  the  belief  that  the  battle  was  begun  some 
time  before  it  was  expected. 


Third  Phase. 
The  Attack  of  the  Second  Line. 

5th  Division. — In  order  to  carry  out  the  attack  on  Sha-to-tzu  5tli  Mar. 
(E  2  west),  the  independent  battalion  of  field  artillery  and  the 
batteries  of  12-cm.  guns  took  position  at  the  small  hill  about 
1,200  yards  north-east  of  Hou-sai-chia-pu  (D  2  east)  while  the 
mountain  guns,  with  shorter  range,  came  into  action  about 
1,300  yards  south-east  of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu.  This  force  of  artillery, 
counting  seventy-eight  guns,  fired  on  the  enemy's  infantry  and 
artillery,  helping  Major-General  Surizawa  in  bis  attack.  This 
was  made  with  the  9th  Brigade — llth  Regiment  on  the  left — 
divided  into  two  wings,  and  was  directed  against  the  position 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun,  the  western  side  of  North 
Mo-ciiia-pu  and  the  south-west  border  of  Sha-to-tzu.  By  7  a.m. 
a  portion  of  the  division  took  the  embankment  of  the  old 
railway  line  west  of  South  Mo-chia-pu,  but  in  spite  of  this 
success,  the  attack  was  doomed  to  failure,  for  the  enemy,  who 
had  a  force  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  sixty  guns,  swept 
with  a  leaden  hail  the  intervening  ground  and  made  apiu'oach 
impossible.  Throughout  the  day  many  and  gallant  were  the 
attempts  made  to  push  on,  but  none  succeeded,  and  when  sunset 
came  and  the  roll  was  called  no  less  than  1,500  of  all  ranks  had 
fallen. 
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Sth  Division. — The  division  was  this  day  divided  into  two 
wings  which  were  composed  as  follows  : — 

Right  wing. — Under  Major-General  Yoda  : — 

One  battalion  5th  Infantry  Regiment. 

One  battalion  31st  Infantry  Regiment. 

Sth  (Mountain)  Artillery  Regiment,  less  one  battery. 

One  company  of  engineers. 

Left  wing. — Under  Major-General  Kamada  : — 

Two  battalions  Sth  Infantry  Regiment. 

16th  Brigade,  less  one  battalion. 

8th  Cavalry  Regiment,  less  one  squadron. 

The  independent  battalion  of  Held  artillery. 

One  battery  Sth  (Mountain)  Artillery  Regiment. 

One  batteiy  of  captured  9-cm.  mortars. 

Two  companies  of  engineers. 

Containing  the  enemy  with  the  right  wing,  the  left  wing 
advanced  on  Yang-sbih-tun  supported  by  the  artillery  in 
position  north-east  of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  but  the  Russians,  here  also, 
resisted  stoutly,  and  when  evening  came  no  progress  had  been 
made. 

At  8.20  a.m.  the  following  report  had  reached  Head-Quarters 
from  the  Third  Army  : — * 

1.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  the  Third  Army  received  the 

following  orders  from  Marshal  Oyama : — 

"The  Third  Army,  from  Ta-shih-chiao  (E  1), 
Kang-chia-pu-tzu,  and,  if  possible,  from  Tan-i-tun, 
will  press  the  enemy  back  on  Mukden. 

"The  Second  Army  will  hold  the  ground  from 
the  old  railway  bridge  to  Fuu-tai  (E  1 ).  As  tliis 
front  IS  allotted  to  the  Second  Army,  the  Third  will 
endeavour  to  move  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction 
named,  and  will  transfer  to  the  Second  Army  the 
front  now  held  by  it  from  Chang-shih-tun  (D  2)  to 
Hou-ming-tun  (D  1)." 

2.  According    to   this   order    the   Third  Army   will    cease 

attacking  the  enemy  at  its  front,  and  will  move  towards 
the  north-west.  As,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liu-kuan-tun  troops  are  in  close  touch  with  the  enemy, 
he  will  first  be  driven  off  before  that  part  of  the  line  is 
transferred  to  the  Second  Army.  Elsewhere  a  weak 
force  will  be  left  opposite  him  to  cover  the  withdrawal 
of  the  bulk  of  the  troops,  which  will  proceed  towards 
the  north-west. 


'^  The  order  contained   in  this  report  had  already  passed  throngh 
General  Oku's  hands  on  its  way  to  General  Nogi.    See  Plate  60  I. — A.  H. 
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Based  on  the  above  report,  General  Oku,  whose  head- 
quarters of  the  5th  were  in  Wai-chia-pu  (D  3/2),  issued  the 
following  orders  to  the  3rd  Division  at  10  a.m.  : — 

1.  The  enemy's  front  is  from  the  old  railway  bridge  through 

Sha-to-tzu  to  Yang-:shih-tun.  The  oth  Division  is 
attacking  him  from  Hou-sai-chia-pu  (D  2),  and  the  8th 
from  Yu-ling-pu  and  Ning-kuan-tun.  The  9th  Division 
— Third  Ai'my — is  now  deployed  from  Ning-kuan-tun 
and  north  of  it,  but  the  division  is  about  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  north-west. 

2.  The  General  Officer  commanding  3rd  Division  will  care- 

fully consult  with  the  General  Officer  commanding 
9th  nivision,  and,  when  the  latter  division  is  removed 
from  Chang-shih-tun,  the  3rd  Division  will  take  its 
place  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  will  deploy 
on  a  line  facing  Chang-shih-chang  (E  2). 

3.  The  3rd  Division  will  move  at  once  to  carry  out  the 

above    orders,   proceeding    through    Ssu-fang-pu    and 
Ssu-chia-tun. 
In  compliance  with  these  orders  the   3rd  Division  moved 
northward. 

At  4  p.m.  the  15- cm.  mortars  (twelve  in  number)  were  given 
to  the  8th  Division,  and  a  position  was  taken  up  by  them  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu.  Before  this  hour,  however, 
its  attack  was  at  a  standstill,  the  losses  reaching  a  total  of  about 
1,000  all  ranks. 

When  orders  were  given  to  the  3rd  Division  to  go  north- 
wards, and  replace  the  9th,  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempts  of 
the  5th  and  8th  Divisions,  under  present  conditions,  to  take  the 
positions  before  them — more  especially  the  village  of  Yang-shih- 
tun — had  already  become  apparent  to  General  Oku,  and,  as  no 
improvement  occurred  during  the  hours  that  supervened,  another 
order  was  issued  at  2.50  p.m.  to  Lieut.-General  Oshinia,  now 
on  his  way  northward  with  the  3rd  Division,  It  was  as 
follows : — 

The  3rd  Division  will  deplo}'  on  a  line  from  Chang-shih-tuu 

to  Hsing-ming-tun  (D   2  north),  and  attack  the  enemy 

who  now  occupies  the  ground  from  Chang-shih-chang  to 

Yu-hung-tun. 

Part  of  the  9th    Division,  now    before   the   enemy    in    the 

region  about  to  be  occupied  by  the  3rd    Division,  will 

temporarily   come    under   the   command    of   the   general 

officer  commanding  the  latter  division*     The  main  body 

of  the  9th  Division  is  leaving  the  village  of  Chang-shih-tun 

to-day. 

When  this  order  was  despatched  Lieut.-General  Oshima  and 

his  staff  were  on  the  sandhill  west  of  Ninir-kuan-tun,  where 


•  This  had  been  arranged  by  the  staff  of  the  Second  Army  and  the 
General  OflBcer  commanding  9th  Division. — A.  H. 

H  2 
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they  had  arrived  at  half -past  two,  and  behind  the  hill  at  half- 
past  three  part  of  his  nine  battalions*  came,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  force  with  the  artillerj^  further  to  the  west,  well-hidden 
from  the  enemy,  wended  its  way  northwards.  By  3.45  p.m. 
orders  had  been  given  to  the  brigade  generals.,  and  the  whole 
force  moved  towards  its  destination ;  but  the  operations  of 
transfer  were  not  completed  that  day. 

4th  Division. — The  -Ith  Division  occupied  the  line  from 
Wen-shin-ku  (E  3  centre)  through  Ta-tzu-ying  to  Ta  Su-chia-pu, 
where  it  faced  the  enemy  who  held  the  embankment  of  tbe 
main  railway  line  and  from  Yao-chia-ko  through  Wang-chia- 
ku-chia-tzu  to  Han-cheng-pu, 

Further  eastward  part  of  the  First  Army  had  occupied 
Hou-sung-mu-pu-tzu  and  Shih-hui-yu. 

At  9  p.m.  General  Oku  issued  tbe  following  orders : — 

1.  The  Army  will  contain  the  enemy  before  it  with  the 

view  of  furthering  the  general  object  of  securing 
the  ground  north-west  of  Mukden,  and  each  division 
will  attack  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  line  already 
ordered  to  be  occupied.f 

2.  The  reserve   of  the  Army  will  leave  Wai-chia-pu  at 

6  a.m.  and  march  to  Ssu-chia-tun  (D  2). 

5th  Division. — The  right  wing — 9th  Brigade  under  Major- 
General  Surizawa — and  the  left,  42nd  Regiment,  less  one  bat- 
talion, and  one  company  of  engineers  under  Major-General 
Miirayama,  were  drawn  up  opposite  South  Mo-chia-pu  and 
Sha-to-tzu,  and  maintained  connection  with  the  right  of  the 
8th  Division.  The  heavy  batteries  took  position  at  the  liill  north- 
east of  Hou-sai-chia-pu  and  opened  against  South  Mo-chia-pu ; 
the  independent  battalion  of  field  artillery  came  into  action  east 
of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  and  the  mountain  guns  west  of  the  old  railway 
bridge,  and  both  fired  on  North  Mo-chia-pu  and  Sha-to-tzu. 
Gun  and  rifle  fire,  deliberate  at  first,  began  at  7.20  a.m.,  but  the 
Ru.ssians  did  not  reply  till  8.50,  when  the  action  on  both  sides 
grew  hot.  At  2  p.m.  the  first  line  was  pushing  towards  the 
enemy,  and  seeing  the  movement  the  5th  Division  conformed 
to  it.  In  spite  of  tlie  tire  on  flank  and  rear  from  South  Mo-chia- 
pu,  and,  after  many  men  had  fallen,  the  river  bed  west  of  those 
villages  was  reached.  Further  than  this  no  advance  could  be 
made,  and  a  fitful  fire  went  on  till  night.  At  4  p.m.  a  small 
force  of  the  enemy  began  to  retire,  followed  later  by  another 
body  and  some  guns,  on  which  the  Japanese  fired  heavily  in 
hopes  that  the  moment  to  break  through  had  come,  but  the 
main   body  of  the  llusbians  at  this  point  had  not  movedj  and 

•  The  34th  Eegiment  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  4th  Division. — 
A.H. 

t  '•  Z "  to  Liu-kuan-tun  and  Chaiig-shih-chang  to  Yu-hnng-tnn. 
Mai-Bhal  Oyama  mentioned  Fnn-tai  (K  1)  as  tho  northern  extremity 
of  tlio  line. — A..  H. 

J  The  JapaiieHo  loariit  thi.s  afterwardB.— A.  H. 
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an   attempt  to  jjiess   forward   failed.     Keeping,   therefore,  the 
position  it  had  reached,  the  division  passed  the  night  there. 

The  .otii  Division  during  the  day  had  had  a  division  and  a 
half  of  infantry  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  field  and  heavy, 
against  it,  and  its  casualties  amounted  altogether  to  about 
800  killed  and  wounded.  During  the  night  two  companies  of 
the  21st  Regiment,  left  in  Su-hu-pu  and  Ta-tai  to  keep  con- 
nection with  the  4th  Division,  attacked  Erh-tai-tzu,  and  though 
they  were  repulsed  their  movement  seemed  to  draw  the  enemy's 
attention  to  the  first  of  these  villages.* 

8^^  Division. —  The  heavy  artillery  was  in  position  on  the 
east  side  of  Hsiao  ^u-shu-pu,  the  tield  guns  north-east  of  the 
heavy  guns,  and  the  mountain  batteries  in  the  gap  between  the 
two  portions  of  Ning-kuan-tun,  in  line  with  the  western  border. 
Fire  was  opened  at  9  a.m.  on  Yang-shih-tun  and  Kan-kuan-tun, 
and  steadily  maintained  till  2  p  m.,  when  a  determined  attack 
was  made  by  the  right  wing  on  the  latter  place.  At  that  hour 
the  13th  Artillery  Regimenr,.  which  had  returned  from  the  4th 
Division,  was  sent  to  the  8th,  and  though  its  thirty-six  guns 
raised  the  total  of  the  pieces  firing  to  thrice  that  number,  the 
position  still  held  out.  Gallantly  crossing  the  fire-swept  plain, 
some  of  the  boldest  spirits  actually  reached  the  village  walls,  but 
only  to  perish  under  the  flank  fire  of  rifles  from  Sha-to-txu  or 
of  guns  from  Mo-chia-pu,  for  the  ditch  and  wall  before  them 
were  together  twelve  feet  high-  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi,  seeing 
his  men  so  near  their  object,  sent  up  nearly  all  the  reserve,  and 
the  left  tried  to  take  Yang-shih-tun,  but  the  enemy,  who  had 
one  and  a  half  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  hundred  guns,  was 
not  to  be  dislodged,  tind  tl)e  attack  failed,  the  losses  of  both 
wings  amounting  to  1,500  killed  and  wounded. 

The  failure  of  the  Japanese  guns  to  touch  the  well-hidden 
Russian  batteries,  the  severe  flank  fire  from  South  Mo-chia-pu 
and  the  well-protected  infantry,  were  the  main  causes  of  the 
check  this  day.  As  darkness  would  in  some  respects  favour 
the  Japanese,  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi  determined  to  make  a 
night  attack. 

All  day,  posted  on  the  sandhill  west  of  Ning-kuan-tun, 
General  Oku  watched  the  sanguinary  scene,  now  aware  that 
the  position  opposite  the  Second  Army  from  Yang-shih-tun  to 
Sha-to-tzu  was  of  undoubted  strength.  In  the  morning  word 
had  come  from  the  Third  Army  that,  though  exchanging  fire 
with  the  enemy,  it  was  continually  extending  northward,  and 
the  news  confirmed  General  Oku  in  his  decision  to  hold  the 
enemy  with  determination  and  prevent  him  from  moving 
north. 


*  One  portion  of  the  General  Sfcafl'  of  the  Army  wished  first  to  take 
South  Mo-chia-pu,  bub  another  was  not  iu  favour  of  doing  so,  as,  being  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  lino  of  defence,  it  was  certain  to  bo  strongly 
held.— A.  H. 
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ord  Division. — At  11  a.m.  the  following  information  Lad 
been  received  from  Lieut.-General  Oshima : — 

1.  The  3rd  Division,  with  two  battalions,  18th  Regiment, 

has  occupied  a  line  from  a  point  900  3'ards  north 
of  Chang-shih-tun.  The  5tli  Brigade — less  two  bat- 
talions— holds  the  nameless  village  ("  Y  "),  3,000  yards 
east  of  Hsing-ming-tun  (D  2  north),  part  of  the 
brigade  being  on  a  line  1,000  yards  further  east. 

The  artillery  is  now  in  position  on  the  ground 
north-east  of  Cljang-shih-tun. 

The  enemy's  position  is  at  present  under  examina- 
tion. B}'  the  reconnaissance  of  to-day  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  about  a  regiment  of  infantry  at 
Yu-hung-tun  and  twenty-four  guns  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  village.  At  Chang- shih-chang  there  are  no 
houses,  but  some  of  the  enemy  are  visible  there.* 

2.  The   transfer  of   positions  with  the   9th   Division  was 

completed  last  night,  and  its  troops  are  now  on  the 
march  to  Ma-san-chia-tzu  (D  1  north). 

The  3rd  Division  was  already  furnisiied  with  orders  to 
attack  the  line  from  Yu-hung-tun  to  Chang- shih-chang,  but, 
until  the  reconnaissance  of  that  position  was  finished,  the 
operation  was  held  in  abeyance.  ISorth  of  it  the  7th  Division 
of  the  Third  Army  now  held  the  ground  from  Fun-tai  as  far  as 
the  nameless  village  "  X  "  (E  1). 

At  1.20  p.m.,  further  information  came  from  General 
Oshima,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

"  From  the  nature  of  the  position  occufjied   by  the  enemy 

before    us,    and    the   number    of  his   guns,    his    force    is 

estimated  at  about  one  division  of  infantry." 

About  this  time  and  shortly   after,    the    situation    of    the 

5th  and  8th   Divisions  became  grave,  and,  for  this  reason,  the 

following  order  was  sent  to  the  3rd  Division  at  4.15  p.m. : — 

"  Your   division    will    connect    with    the    left    of    the    8th 

Division,    which    is   seriously   engaged,   and  attack  the 

enemy  in  front." 

Aa  toon  as  this  order  was  received  the  artillery  opened  tire 

on   Yii-hung-tun  and  the  ground  south  of  it,  and  part  of  the 

right  of  the  division  moved  against  the  enemy,  but  night  was 

fast  approaching  and  soon  tlie  action  ceased. f 

At  f)  p.m.  an  order  was  issued  to  the  8th  Division  that  the 
5th  Cavalry  Regiment — which  had  been  attached  to  it  when 
wit' drawn  from  the  J st  Cavalry  Brigade  on  the  1st  March — 
would  rejoin  its  own  division. 


♦  This  place  must  have  been  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Bussians, 
and  a  redoubt  conBtructed  on  its  site,  of  •which  the  Japanese  were  still 
ignorant. — A.  H. 

^t  28,000  rounds  of  Bmall    arm  ammunition  are  stated  to  have  been 
expended  in  this  operation.— A.  H. 
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Second  Army  Head-Quartei'H  were  this  night  in  S'su-fang-pu 
(D  2  centre),  and  the  reserve  of  the  Army,  increased  by  a 
battalion  of  the  34th  Regiment,  which  liad  arrived  from  the 
4th  Division,  was  in  Su-chia-tun  and  Ssu-fantr-pu. 

At  9.30  p.m.,  Manchurian  Army  Head-Quarters  informed 
General  Oku  that  a  regiment  of  the  13r.h  Reserve*  Brigade  would 
eome  under  his  command,  whereupon  a  message  was  sent  to 
Ya-chieh-kang  (D  2)  to  call  it  up. 

8tk  Division.— The  8th  Division,  ip  accordance  with  Lieut-  7th  Mar. 
General  Tatsumi's  orders  prepared  for  a  night  attack.  The  two 
wings,  which  were  composed  as  on  the  6th,  moved  as  follow.s. 
At  2.30  a.m.  the  right  wing  advanced  from  the  south-east  side  of 
Yu-ling-pu  (D  2  \vest)  against  Kan-kuan-tun,  and  two  ami  a  half 
hours  later  the  left  wing  started  towards  Yang-shih-tun.t  The 
Russians,  fullj^  prepared  for  such  an  enterprise,  held  staunchly 
to  their  ground,  and,  although  the  advance  was  made  with  the 
utmost  intrepidity,  it  failed.  On  the  left  especially  the  attack 
was  pushed  with  great  determination,  and  the  many  hundred 
dead,  whose  corpses  in  places  literally  cai'peted  the  ground  up 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  parapets — some  even  lying  between  the 
entrenchments  and  the  village  behind — attested  to  the  unflinch- 
ing valour  of  those  sent  on  the  deadly  mission.  Accompanied 
by  engineers  carrying  bamboo  moitars,  and  taking  with  them 
sacks  or  shelter  tents  filled  with  earth,  the  majority  of  the 
tioops  had  got  within  300  yards  of  the  Russian  line,  where 
death  had  stricken  them.  The  engineers,  too,  who  carried 
shields,  had  ajl  been  shot,  and  thus  the  mortars  firing  bombs 
had  been  of  no  avail. 

The  attack  of  the  light  wing  fared  no  better,  and  the 
scattered  remnants  of  those  who  after  midnight  went  forth  full 
of  hope  fell  back  to  their  original  line,  from  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  bombardment  went  on  all  day. 

5th  Division. — The  troops  of  the  5th  Division,  who  from 
the  1st  March  had  been  more  heavily  engaged  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army,  had  ranks  so  attenuated  by  this  time  that 
throughout  the  day  they  merely  played  a  passive  part.  From 
2  p.m.  tlie  enemy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erh-tai-tzu  and 
Ku-chia-pu,  turned  his  guns  upon  the  flank  of  the  division,  to 
which  many  guns  replied.  Seeing  the  enfeebled  condition  of 
the  right  and  centre,  General  Oku  sent  a  battalion  of  the 
31st  Reoriment  to  the  8th  Division  at  6  a.m.,  and,  two  and  a  half 
hours  later,  a  battalion  of  the  21st,  to  the  5th  Division. 

3rd  Division. — It  has  been  said  that  tlie  countr}'  north  of 
Yu-hung-tun  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  on  which  the  village 
stands.     In  that  direction,  distant  about  one  thousand  yards, 

*  From  the  general  reserve.  Tt  is  believed  nt  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  to  have  consisted  of  the  3rd  Division,  1st,  13th,  and  14th  Eeecrve 
Brigades. — A.  H. 

t  It  is  not  known  why  the  two  wings  attacked  separately. — A.  H. 
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was  a  redoubt,  connected  with  the  village  by  a  mud  wall,  and 
on  its  flank  a  battery.  Yu-hung-tun  is  a  large  collection  of 
houses,  some  solidly  built  of  bricks  with  walls  one  hundred 
yards  beyond  them,  its  longest  sides  facing  the  east  and  west. 
Before  it  were  no  obstacles,  but  the  outer  line  of  walls  was  held. 
Some  five  htmdi'ed  yards  south,  and  slightly  eastward,  was  a 
hamlet*  of  live  houses,  four  in  one  row  from  east  to  west,  and 
one  cottage  on  their  south  side.  Round  this  little  block  of 
dwellings,  called  by  the  Japanese  "  San  gen,'"f  is  a  low  and 
fragile  wall,  fifty  yards  by  one  hundred,  the  long  sides  running 
parallel  to  the  row  of  houses.  Between  the  hamlet  and  the 
village  the  ground  was  undefended  except  for  a  stri])  of  wall 
north  of  which  were  some  unfinished  chevaux-de-frise  of  wood 
and  wire.  Still  further  to  the  south  of  the  hamlet,  about 
1,000  yards,  and  quite  apart,  is  a  redoubt  constructed  on  the 
site  of  the  razed  village  of  Chang-shih-chang.  Besides  the  guns 
upon  the  bill,  two  batteries,  within  epaulnients,  stood  on  the 
low  ground  behind  Hsun-chia-kan-tzu,  completely  hidden  from 
the  Japanese  at  Li-kuanpu.  Of  this  position  the  portion 
chosen  for  attack  was  Yu-hung-tun  and  the  three  houses  to 
the  south.  The  ground,  as  elsewhere  east  and  west  of  it,  is 
absolutely  open,  and  on  the  latter  side,  over  which  the  attacker 
must  advance,  the  two  redoubts  could  bring  to  bear  cross  tire. 
To  send  his  menj  into  this  murderous  spot  was  the  duty  of  the 
commander  of  the  3rd  Division,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
as  they  went  foi  th  to  fight,  they  might  indeed  have  greeted  him 
with  classic  words. 

At  the  time  the  operation  was  about  to  begin  the  enemy 
was  reported  to  be  falling  back  from  all  sides  of  the  field  in  such 
numbers  that,  should  he  be  permitted,  unassailed,  to  fall  upon 
the  Third  Army,  now  almost  barring  his  retreat,  its  situation 
would  be  seriously  imperilled.  Moreover,  the  capture  of  a 
portion  of  tlie  line  so  near  to  Mukden  would  probably  cause  him 
to  delay  and  perhaps  retaliate  by  a  counter-attacls.  At  all 
events  the  3id  Division  must  so  act  as  to  try  and  draw  superior 
forces  against  itself,  and  Major-General  Nambo,  to  whose  brigade 
the  duty  was  entrusted,  had  orders  to  conceal  his  strength, 
thereby,  presumably,  the  better  to  lure  the  Russians  towards 
the  south-west. 

The  ground  had  been  reconnoitred  on  the  6th  by  that 
brigade,  and  General  Nambo  looked  upon  the  capture  of  "  San 
^cn"  as  of  first  importance,  as  from  its  position,  once  occupied, 
the  south-wfst  side  of  Yu-huntr-tun  would  be  surrounded.  To 
effect  tliis  purpose,  the  I.  and  ll./33rd  were  assigne<i  for  the 
movement  on  the  haudet.     Tliese  two  battalions   formed   the 

*  It  baa  been  ueurly  ])ulled  down  since  tbe  battle  to  get  tbewood  frum 
the  houses. — A.  H. 

t  "  San  gen  "  is  the  Japanese  for  "  3  houses.'' — A.  H. 

+  See  Panorama  8.  MajorGencnil  Nambo  hiui  self  t:;ii\c  the  attaches 
an  account  of  what  took  place.  (6'"'  Appendix  2.)  He  was  unable  to 
Htate  luH  precise  instructions,  but  what  is  gixeu  in  tliis  rej)ort  was  gained 
from  other  sources. — A.  H. 
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light,  while  the  left,  consisting  of  the  II.  and  III./6th  was 
directed  to  lead  on  Yu-hung-tiin,  keeping  towards  its  southern 
end.  A  small  party  was  deputed  to  move  beyond  the  outer 
Hank  of  the  left  and  demonstrate  by  fire,  thereby  drawing  off 
attention  from  the  attack  of  the  remainder,  while  from  the 
vicinity  of  Chang-shih-tun  the  18th  Regiment  in  like  manner 
would  assist. 

By  4  a.m.,  in  dead  silence,  the  force  deployed,*  and,  despite 
a  counter-attack  from  the  redoubt  at  Chang-.shih-chang  and 
heavy  losses — for  the  men  held  back  from  battle  for  several 
months  shouted  their  war  cry  as  they  approached  and  so  drew 
fire — "  San  gen  "  was  taken  and  the  two  Russian  companies  were 
driven  out  by  6  a.m.  The  gallant  leader  f  of  the  33rd  slew  the 
commander  of  the  etiemy  in  single  combat,  and  many  men,  too, 
fell  by  his  sword.  By  7  a.m  the  southern  corner  of  Yu-hung- 
Gun  was  taken  by  the  Oth  Regiment,  but,  in  spite  of  almost  super- 
human efforts  to  I'orce  the  Russians  out,  tliey  clung  to  the  northern 
portion  of  the  village.  The  right  of  the  33rd  being  greatly 
exposed,  the  reserve  battalion  was  sent  forward  at  6  a.m.,  and, 
under  a  terrific  fire,  approached.  Aware  that  tlie  holders  of 
"  San  gen  ^'  were  suffering  greatly  from  the  flank  fire  from  the 
south  redoubt,  the  commander — one  of  tlie  few  .surviving  ofiicers 
— led  his  men  against  that  place,  but  failing  to  take  it  drew 
off'  to  his  left  joining  the  main  body  of  the  regiment.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light  the  Russian  guns  did  everything  to  drive 
back  the  intruders  of  "  San  geii^'  but  officers  and  men  had 
gone  there  to  win  or  die,  and  clinging  to  the  meagre  cover 
of  its  walls,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they 
could.  Some  hours  passed,  and  at  11  a.m.  a  long  line  of 
Russian  columns  led  by  mounted  officers  was  seen  moving 
swiftly  forward  and  extending  from  Tsi-kuan-tun  w'ell  towards 
the  south.  A  heavy  fire  was  opened  as  they  can)e  near  and 
they  were  driven  back  with  loss.  Next,  the  artillery  on  the 
enemy's  side  increased,  and  by  1  p.m.  50  guns  played  on  the 
hamlet  and  on  Yu-hung-tun.  The  situation  of  the  brave 
occupants  of  the  former  place,  crowded  into  an  area  one  hundred 
yards  by  fifty,  grew  worse  and  worse.  No  spot  was  safe 
from  bullet  or  from  shell,  and  the  dust  created  by  the  latter 
served  to  hide  the  enemy  who  had  rallied  and  with  many  more 
battalions  was  coming  on  again.  About  2  p.m.  the  bombard- 
ment ceased,  and  line  after  line  of  Russians,  looking  like  giants 
in  the  mirage  of  the  plain,  weie  seen.  On  they  came,  forming 
an  easy  target  for  the  few  men  left  to  tire,  and  littering  the 
ground  with  dead  and  wounded.  The  first  line  driven  back 
was  brought  on  by  the  second   and  at  length  the  little  island 


*  Sec  Map  56. 

t  Lieut. -Colouel  Yoshioka.  He  had  been  seuior  adjutant  of  the  3rd 
Division,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  command  a  regiment,  and  on  this 
the  first  occasion  tbat  be  did  so  in  battle  be  lost  his  lifo,  but  so  signally 
distinguished  himself  that  the  whole  arniv  rang  with  bis  name  lor  dayt^.— 
A.  H. 
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with  its  brave  defenders  was  reached.  A  deadly  bayonet  fight 
of  short  duration  then  took  place — for  most  of  the  oflBcers,  the 
regimental  commander  and  two  battalion  commanders  were 
dead — and  the  remnant  of  the  gallant  33rd  took  refuge  in  the 
adjacent  vilLige.  There  the  6th,  joined  by  its  first  battalion 
before  half-past  nine,  was  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  with 
the  Russians,  who  had  so  increased  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  village  that  only  the  lower  section  could  be  held.  Here  for 
hours — both  sides — the  Japanese  constantly  running  short  of 
ammunition,  the  Russians  well  supplied  from  the  redoubt — 
hurled  hand-grenades  over  the  walls  that  bounded  the  central 
street,  and  until  night  a  fight  of  singularly  desperate  character 
went  on.  Towards  evening  it  had  become  apparent  that  the 
enemy  would  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  had  regained  the  place, 
and  as  the  force  available  to  hold  it  was  not  enough,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  battle  elsewhere  did  not  demand  more 
sacrifice  at  this  single  point,  two  battalions  were  sent  forward 
from  Li-kuan-pu,  and  profiting  by  the  dark,  witiidrew  through 
the  ring  of  Russians,  now  almost  encircling  the  place,  the 
wounded  and  survivors.  Of  the  5th  Brigade,  of  all  ranks  there 
were  left  unwounded  1,300  souls,  the  remnant  of  5,500*  men. 

Great  as  the  losses  were,  the  Japanese  hold  that  they  are 
amply  justified  by  results,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fine 
courage — almost  Spartan-like — shown  by  the  5th  Brigade  on 
the  7th  March  will  stand  for  future  generations  of  their  army 
as  fields  like  Albuera,  Maya,  and  many  more,  stood  and  still 
stand  for  our  own. 

After  the  withdrawal  from  the  village  had  been  effected 
there  were  expectations  that  the  3rd  Division  at  Li-kuan-pu 
might  receive  a  counter-attack,  and  preparations  to  meet  it  were 
made,  but  the  enemy,  who  throughout  the  day  had  fought  with 
his  customary  courage,  had  lost  from  six  to  ten  thousand  men, 
and  was  not  in  the  mood  to  follow  up  his  dearly  won  success, 
and  push  on  westward. 

During  this  day    (7th   March)   the   51st    Regiment   of   the 

13th  Reserve    Brigade  came  up,  and  at  2.30   p.m.  one  of   its 

battali(ms  was  sent  to  the  3rd   Division      Before  that  hour  the 

following  reinforcements  had  also  been  despatched  thither : — 

At  6  a.m.,  a  battalion  of  tlie  34ih  Regiment. 

At  10.30  am.,   the  13th  Artillery  Regiment,   withdrawn 

from  the  8th  Division. 
At  1.30  p.m.,  two  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  from  the  5th 
and  two  from  the  Sth  Division. 

The  Second  Army  i)ad  attacked  with  such  energy  at  all  parts 
of  the  line  opposite  it  that  it  was  now  almost  without  reserve, 
but  just  before  sunset  the  remaining  l)attalions  of  the  34th 
Regiment  rejoined  and  were  quartered  in  Ta-chin-tsui-tzu  (D  2). 

•  The  TII/6th  had  30  survivors  according  to  the  statement  of  one  of 
the  otlicers  who  was  present  and  iinwunndeil. — A.  U. 
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The  Third  Army  during  the  day  had  succeeded  in  occupyintj 
a  line  from  Ciiangchia-tzu  (F  1)  through  Kao-li-tnn  to  Fun-tai 
(E  1). 

At  10  p.m.  General  Oku  issued  the  following  orders  : — 

1.  The  right  wing  of  the  Army  will   occupy  the  enemy's 

attention,  so  that  more  troops  may  be  sent  to  the 
left  to  keep  touch  with  the  Third  Army. 

2.  The  5th  Division  will   hold  the  ground  from  the  neigh- 

bourhood of  Hou-sai-chia-pu  (D  2)  to  the  south-ea-st 
of  Yu-ling-pu,  including  the  old  railway  embankment. 

3.  The   8th   Division,  keeping  touch    with    the   5th,  will 

extend  the  line  as  far  as  Chang-shih-tun. 
4-.  The  3rd   Division   will  maintain   its  present  position 
and  protect  the   right  flank  and  rear   of  the   Third 
Army.     A  part  of  the  division  will  be  sent  to  occupy 
Hou-ming-tun  (D  1)  in  strength. 

5.  Each  division  will  endeavour  to  make  defensive  works 

along  its  position,  and   will  keep  as  large  a  reserve 
as  possible. 

6.  The  reserve  of  the  Army  will  assemble  at  5  a.m.  south 

of  the  sandhill  near  Lin-ming-sha-tzu  (D  2  east).* 

At  3.15  a.m.,  information  was  received  from  the  Third  Army  8th  Mar. 
to  the  effect  that  on  the  previous  evening  it  had  occupied  a  line 
extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chang- chia-tzu  to  Chang- 
wang-chiao  through  Ssu-fang-tai  (E  1  n.e.)  and  Pa-hsiao-tsui. 

General  Oku  thereupon  decided  that  lie  must  endeavour  to 
hold  the  enemy  before  him  so  as  to  minimize  the  pressure  that 
might  be  brought  against  General  Nogi's  troops,  and  allow  of 
their  interrupting  more  completely  the  Russian  line  of  retreat. 
The  guns  of  the  3rd  and  8th  J)ivisions  were  therefore  ordered  to 
open  heavily  on  the  position  in  front  of  them,  and  the  left  of  the 
former  division  was  extended  towards  Fun-tai  by  the  arri\'al, 
early  in  the  morning,  at  Fei-chia-tuu  (D  E  1)  of  a  battalion  of 
the  51st  Reserve  Regiment,  which  had  been  sent  there  on 
the  7th. 

The  state  of  affairs  before  the  First  and  Fourth  Armies  up 
to  11  a.m.  was  known  to  be  as  follows : — 

The  whole  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  the  First  Army  was 
retiring,  and  that  Army  from  the  evening  of  the  7th  and  the 
Fourth  Army  from  the  morning  of  the  8th  had  taken  up  the 
pursuit.  The  First  Army  was  expected  to  reach  Hsindiu-tien 
with  its  main  body,  while  the  Fourth — less  the  4th  Division  and 
Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment — had  orders  to  pursue  to  the 
line  Ta-changr-erh-tun,  Man-chia-limr-tzu,  Chan-lin-tzu.  After 
reaching  their  destinations  both  armies  would  at  once  pursue  the 
enemy  to  Tieh-ling. 

*  Arptiy  Head-Quarters  are  not  mentioned  daily  in  orders  as  they 
occupied  the  same  village,  and  came  to  the  same  saudhill  daily  at  this 
time. — A.  H. 
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At  the  tiiue  this  information  reached  the  Second  Army  an 
Older  came  from  Marshal  Oyama  returning  to  it  the  4th  Division 
and  its  troops  which  were  with  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment. 
With  the  intention  of  bringing  that  division  to  Hou-ming-tun 
(D  1),  in  order  to  fill  up  the  ever  widening  gap  between  his 
Army  and  the  Third,  General  Oku  issued  at  noon  the  following 
order : — 

"  The  4th  Division,  leaving  Colonel  Tomioka's  Brigade  (8th 
Reserve  Brigade)  in  occupation  of  the  line  Su-chia-tun 
(E  3)  to  Erh-tai-tzu  (E  2  s.w.),  will  prepare  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  move." 

When  this  order  reached  Lieut- General  Tsukamoto,  his 
troops  were  hotly  pursuing  the  enemy,  who  was  not  in  strength 
and  in  considerable  disorder,  on  the  line  from  Ta-yang-erh-tun 
(E  3  west),  Su-chia-tun,  Ta  Kuei-hsing-pu  to  Pei-ta-tzu-ying, 
and  his  main  body  was  at  Lan-shen-pu  (D  3  east).  As  Colonel 
Tomioka's  Detachment  had  been  assisting  the  6th  Division  in 
its  attack  since  the  preceding  day,  the  most  that  could  be  done 
on  the  8th  was  to  assemble  it  at  Ssu-fang-tai  (E  3)  and  with- 
draw from  it  the  units  of  the  4th  Division.  This  effected,  the 
front  held  by  tiiat  division  could  be  transferred  to  what  would 
then  become  solely  the  8th  Reserve  Brigade.  Lieut.-General 
Tsukamoto  therefore  asked  that  he  might  be  allowed  one  day 
more  to  carry  out  the  order,  a  request  which  was  reluctantly 
accorded.  As  the  III./37tli  Regiment  of  his  command  was  at 
this  time  free  to  march  in  the  required  direction,  it  was  sent 
forthwith  to  Ssu-fang-pu  (D  2),  where  it  joined  the  Army 
reserve. 

5th  Division. — On  the  line  held  by  the  5th  Division  a  slight 
change  had  taken  place,  for  the  troops  had  been  drawn  back 
somewhat,  and  now  held  a  position  from  Yu-ling-pu  to  Ta 
Yu-shu-pu,  where  from  4.30  a.m.  works  of  defence  were  made. 
Soon  after  daylight  the  artillery  of  the  division  opened  fire 
on  Sha-to-tzu,  which  was  returned  by  the  enemy's  artillery 
there,  but  the  usual  reply  did  not  come  from  North  and  South 
Mo-chia-pu,  for  the  guns  there  had  been  removed.  A  small 
reconnais.sance  party  followed  by  a  larger  was  therefore  sent 
in  the  direction  of  the  two  last-nimed  villages,  and  their 
rejjort  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  few  in  number. 

At  10  a.m.  the  5th  Cavalry  Regiment  under  Lieut.-Colonel 
Tanada — which  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hun — occupied 
Erh-tai-tzu,  and  part  of  the  right  wing  of  the  division,  at 
11  a.m.,  acting  on  the  information  gained  l»y  the  reconnaissance, 
took  South  Mo-chia-pu,  while  four  hours  later  another  part  of 
the  same  wing  seized  North  Mo-chia-pu. 

At  3.30  pm.  General  Oku,  hearing  that  the  movement  of  the 
Fir.st  and  Fourth  Armies  was  progressing,  issued  the  following 
orders : — 

1.  The  enemy  before  us  seems  to  he  inclined  to  retreat,  wliile 
before    the    Third    Army    his    numbers    are   gradually 
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increasing   and    tlireatening  to    V)reak   through    to  the 

north. 
2.  The  Army  will  at  once  pursue. 
.3.  The  5th  Division  will  repulse  the  enemy  before  it,  ami 

should  read)  Ta-pi.i  (E  2). 

4.  The  8th  Division   will  connect  with  the  5th,  repulse  the 

enemy  before  it,  and  reach  Liu-kuan-tun,  but  one 
battalion  of  reserve*  troops  will  be  left  at  Ssu-chia-tun 
(D  2)  as  part  of  the  Army  reserve. 

5.  The  3rd  Division,  after  repulsing  the  enemy  in  Chang- 

shih-chang  and  Yu-hung-tun,  will  occupy  that  line. 
One  battalion  will  be  given  to  the  division  ;  it  is  now 
at  Ssu-fansr-pu,  and  will  proceed  to  Hsing-mingc-tun 
(D  2  north). 

oth  Division  (continued). — At  4  p.m.  the  wings  of  the 
5th  Division  prepared  to  advance,  the  right  wing  from  North 
Mo-chia-pu  on  Sha-to-tzu  and  the  left  from  Ta  Yu-shu-pu 
against  the  western  face  of  the  same  objective,  and  to  support 
these  movements  the  mountain  guns  took  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  old  railway  bridge.  After  a  brief 
bombardment  the  attack  began  at  5.30  p.m.,  but  the  enemy 
maintained  his  ground,  and  when  the  sun  set,  the  first  line 
had  only  reached  a  front  some  four  hundred  yards  from  his 
entrenchments,  yet  sufficientl}''  close  to  make  his  retreat 
therefrom  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

At  night  Army  Head-Quarters  remained  at  Ssu-fang-pu,  the 
reserve  being  partly  there  and  partly  in  Ssu-chia-tun  (D  2). 

At  10.50  p.m.  orders  were  issued  to  the  3rd  Division. 

1.  The  mass  of  the  enemy's  retreating  troops  is  trying  to 

break  through  the  front  of  the  Third  Army,  and,  to 
check  that  movement,  that  army  is  occupying  a  line 
from  Chang-chia-tzu  (F  1)  to  Fun-tai  (E  I). 

2.  The   3rd  Division  will   detach   two    battalions   and   a 

battalion  of  artillery  to  proceed  to  Fun-tai,  and  take 
over  that  place  from  the  Third  Army.  The  duties 
to  be  performed  by  this  detachment  are  (a)  to  protect 
the  right  fiank  of  the  Third  Army,  and  free  the  units 
of  that  army  which  it  will  replace,  (h)  to  endeavour 
to  assist  the  attack  of  the  Third  Army.  A  battalion 
of  the  61st  Reserve  Regiment  will  arrive  at  Hou- 
ming-tun  (D  1)  at  5  a.m.,  9th  instant. 

So   far,  with  the  exception  of  the  3rd  March,  the  weather  9th  Mar. 
during  the  battle  had  been   fine  and   clear,  but  on   this  date   a 
strong  south-west  wind  blew,  raising  clouds  of  dust  and  sand, 
and  not  only  making  observation  difficult,  but  greatly  impeding 


*  This  seems  to  have  been  a  battalion  of  the  2nd  Eeserve  Eegiment, 
which  had  been  with  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade  at  San.chia-tzu  (B  4),  bnt 
])robably  joined  the  Hth  Division  when  that  brigade  went  to  the  left  of 
the  Third  Army.— A.  H. 
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inter-communication.  It  "was  now  obvious  that  the  enemy 
between  sunset  and  dawn  had  begun  to  withdraw  the  greater 
portion  of  his  troops,  and,  in  consequence,  two  distinct  duties 
devolved  upon  the  Second  Army,  firstly,  that  of  assisting  the 
Third  Army,  and,  secondly,  that  of  preventing  the  enemy  before 
itself  from  retiring,  except  with  heavy  loss.  To  carry  out  these 
duties  a  transfer  of  troops,  for  which  the  1th  Division  was 
designed,  was  imperative,  but  the  arrival  of  that  division  had, 
at  its  commander's  request,  been  postponed  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and,  as  the  operation  was  one  admitting  of  no  delay, 
troops  to  carry  it  out  must  be  obtained  elsewhere.  To  with- 
draw them  for  this  purpose  from  the  first  line  of  the  army,  then 
in  the  open  witlin  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Russian  line, 
would  be  a  task  both  hazardous  and  difiicult,*  but  as  no  other 
more  satisfactory  solution  offered,  it  was  decided  to  send  the 
8th  Division  to  the  north,  and  direct  the  4th  Division  to  cross 
the  Hun  near  Mo-chia-pn,and,  connecting  with  the  5th  Division, 
move  north-westward.  At  2  a.m.,  therefore,  the  following  orders 
were  issued : — 

1.  The  Army  will  pursue  the  enemy  with  its  main  body,  a 

part  moving  to  the  assistance  of  the  Third  Army. 

2.  The  8th  Division,  leaving  one  regiment  of  infantry  (less 

one  battalion)  at  Ning-kuan-tun  (D  2  east)  and  one 
battalion  at  Yu-ling-pu  under  the  command  of  the 
General  Officer  commanding  5th  Division,  will  move  by 
the  southern  side  of  the  old  railway  embankment  b}' 
Lan-shan-tai  (D  2  north)  and  Hou-ming-tun  to  Fun-tai 
On  arriving  there  it  will  cover  the  right  of  the  Third 
Army,  and,  if  necessary,  repulse  the  enemy  before  it,  so 
as  to  help  the  Third  Army's  movements.  One  battalion 
of  reserve  infantry  at  Ssu-chia-tun  will  be  attached  to 
the  division. 

3.  The    5th   Division  will,  if   possible,  repulse   the    enemy 

before  it,  and,  advancing  to  tlie  ground  north  of  the 
line  (E  2)  Sha-to-tzu  to  Hsiao-lin-tun,  try  to  occupy 
a  front  from  Liu-kuan-tun  to  (.'hanjx-sliih-chang:.  One 
regiment  (less  one  battalion  at  Ning-kuan-tun  (D  2  east) 
and  one  battalion  at  Yu-ling-pu)  will  enter  into  the 
command  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding. 

4.  The    3rd    Division,    maintaining    connection    with    the 

attacking  force  of  the  5th,  will  endeavour  to  occupy 
Yu-hung-tun  and  assist  the  turning  movement  of  the 
8th  Division. 

5.  Of  the  4th  Division  the  7th  Brigade  (less  one  battalion), 

under  the  command  of  its  brigadier-general,  with  the 


*  It  is  -nnderBtood  that  a  prolonged  discussion  took  place  amonj^'  the 
fieneral  Staff  of  the  Second  Army  as  to  the  transfer.  Part  were  in 
favour  of  applying  to  Marshal  Oyuma  fur  more  irooj)s  for  the  purpose, 
and  part  wished  to  carry  out  the  duty  without  as.sistance  from  outside, 
le.st  the  general  reserve  might  be  wanted  elsewhere.  The  latter  faction 
won  their  point,  and  General  Oku  concurred  with  them. — A.  H. 
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4th  Artillery  Regiment  and  4th  Engineer  Battalion, 
will  cross  the  Hun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South 
Mo-chia-pu  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  frora  North  Mo-chia-pu 
try  to  reach  Ta-pu. 

According  to  these  orders  that  portion  of  the  4th  Division 
mentioned  in  General  Oku's  last  order  left  Wen-shin-ku  (E  3) 
at  6.30  a.m.,  and  marchinf^  through  Pei-ta-tzu-ying  crossed  the 
Hun  at  South  Mo-chia-pu  and  advanced  on  Ta-pu,  the  artillery 
passing  the  river  near  Su-hu-pu. 

The  5th  Division  attacked  Sha-to-tzu  before  dawn,  but  the 
fire  of  the  enemy's  machine  guns  and  artillery  on  the  flank  at 
Kan-kuan-tnn  caused  heavy  loss,  and  once  more  the  attempt  to 
take  the  village  faileil.  The  left  wing,  however,  was  now  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  and  the  right  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  entrenchments,  and  against  the  defenders  several 
unavailing  charges  were  made.  Part  of  the  right  wing  from 
North  Mo-chia-pu  brought  to  bear  a  flank  fire  on  Sha-to-tzu, 
and  caused  some  of  the  troops  on  Its  southern  border  to  with- 
draw, but  their  place  was  quickly  taken  by  reinforcements,  and 
artillery  appearing  at  Ta-pu  helped  by  its  fire  to  restore  the 
situation.  From  9  a.m.  till  noon  the  enemy's  fire  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  losses,  1,000,  including  many  officers,  grew  so 
heavy  that  General  Kigoslii  ordered  Major-General  Murayama, 
then  in  command  of  the  first  line,  to  cease  making  charges  and 
hold  the  position  so  far  gained,  whence  the  enemy  could  not 
retire  by  day.  To  assist  in  this  duty  a  battalion  was  sent  forward 
from  the  divisional  reserve. 

At  9.30  a.m.  part  of  the  4th  Division  came  up,  and  taking 
post  on  the  right  of  the  5th,  helped  to  contain  the  enemy.  The 
main  body  of  the  7th  Brigade  had  by  that  hour  reach  South 
Mo-chia-pu,  whence  a  battalion  of  infantry  was  sent  eastwards 
to  Ho-wan-tun  (E  2)  to  protect  the  advance  of  the  8th  Reserve 
Brigade,  and  by  the  afternoon  had  crossed  the  river,  the  artillery, 
which  had  already  arrived  on  the  right  bank,  coming  up  to 
Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  whence  it  opened  fire.  The  transfer  of  the  front  held 
by  the  4th  Division  to  the  8th  Keserve  Brigade  was  efiected  by 
noon,  and  at  night  the  division  was  quaitered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  South  Mo-chia-pu  and  Erh-tai-tzu.  To  keep  communi- 
cation with  the  Fourth  Army,  the  5th  Cavalry  Regiment  with 
two  companies  of  infantrj"  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Tanada,  was 
detached  to  Hsiao -yang-erh-tun  (F  3). 

Sth  Division. — The  losses  which  the  8th  Division  had  under- 
gone had  so  depleted  its  ranks  that  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi,  to 
secure  the  position  from  Ningkuan-tun  to  Yu-liug-pu,  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  not  three  battalions,  as 
ordered,  but  five.  The  remainder  of  the  division  was  successfully 
withdrawn,  and  assembled  before  daybreak  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ssu-chia-tun,  whence  at  6  a.m.  it  marched  through  Lan- 
shantai  to  Chia-tien  (D  1  centre).  The  Russian  fo\ce,  opposite 
the  ground  which  it  was  about  to  occupy,  numbvi  od  about  one 
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division,  the  infantry  thereof  holding  a  line  from  the  north  of 
Yu-hung-tun  to  a  point  1,500  yards  north-east  of  Fun-tai,  with 
artillery  in  position  (El)  at  Tsi-kuan-tun,  Ma-kuan-tzu,  and 
Ta  Fang-shih-tun.  A  little  after  mid-day  four  battalions  of  the 
8th  Division,  sent  on  in  advance,  came  up  and  occupied  a  line 
from  Fun-tai  to  Chang- waug-chiao,  relieving  a  portion  of  the 
9th  Division  of  the  Third  Army,  which  immediately  went  north- 
east. The  main  body  of  the  8th  went  into  quarters  for  the 
night  in  Chia-tien  and  the  adjacent  \allages,  where  it  was  within 
supporting  distance  of  the  line  taken  up. 

Srd  Division. — To  fulfil  the  10.50  p.m.  order  of  the  8th  March, 
the  8rd  Division  sent  two  battalions  of  infantry  and  eighteen 
guns  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fun-tai,  a  force  which,  with  the 
units  of  the  8th  Division  that  came  up  later,  made  the  total 
strength  of  infantry  guarding  that  place  and  its  vicinity  one 
brigade.  The  3rd  Division  itself  could  do  little  this  day  towards 
occup3ang  Yu-hung-tun.  The  stormy  weather  made  it  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  enemy  still  held  that  place  in 
force,  and  for  this  reason  Lieut.-General  Oshima  withheld  the 
order  to  attack.  The  day  was  therefore  passed  in  reconnoitring 
with  small  parties  and  in  firing  with  artillery. 

At  9  p.m.  General  Oku  sent  an  order  to  the  8th  Division 
defining  more  precisely  tlie  object  with  which  it  had  been 
transferred  further  north.     Its  terms  were  these : — 

1.  The  main  body  of  the  8th  Division   has  been   sent  in  the 

direction  of  Fun-tai  in  order  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
Third  Ai'my  so  that  it  can  continue  its  movement 
without  fear  of  tlie  enemy  breaking  through  between 
it  and  the  Second  Army. 

2.  Keeping  the  above  object  in  view,  the  8th  Division  will 

try  to  occupy  a  line  extending  from  Fun-tai  to  a  point 

2^  miles  eist  of  Ta-shih-chiao  (E  1  west),  but  no  further. 

This    prolongation  of  the  left  wing  of  the  division  is 

intended   to   help  the   movement  of   the   Third  Army. 

Before  occupying  the  above-mentioned  line  the  General 

Officer  commanding  8th  Division  will  consult  with  the 

General  Officer  commanding  Tiiird  Army  so  as  to  fall 

in  with  his  views.* 

10th  Mar.  During  the  night    indications  were  not    wanting   that  the 

enemy  was  on  the  point  of  retiring,  and  it  was  known,  too,  that 

he  had  already  sent  b:ick  a  considerable  portion  of  his  force.     In 

consequence,  at  6.30  a.m.  the  5th  Division  attacked  and  took  Slia- 

to-tzu,  and  at  the  same  time  the  7th  Brigade  of  the  4tli  Division 

occupied  Kun-chan-tun  (E  2  centre),  and  an  hour  later  the  noise 

of  an  explosion  announced   that   the    railway  bridge  over  the 

Hun  had  been   blown  up.      The  7th  Brigade  pushed   on  and  at 

1 0.30  a.m.  engaged  the  enemy  on  the  line  from  Lang-ahf  through 

Kang-chia-tun  to  Ta-pu,  whence   he  was  driven  to  the  north - 

*  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi  had  anticipated  this  order  nnd   rnrrierl  it, 
out— A.  H. 

t  On  sonth  bank  of  Hun  Ho  (B  2). 
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east.  The  3rJ  Division,  through  the  fog,  which  hung  over  the 
ground  in  front  of  it,  detected  that  a  movement  to  the  rear  was 
in  progress,  and,  supported  by  its  artillery,  reoccupied  the  line 
taken  at  such  cost  on  the  7th.  On  its  left  the  8th  Division 
called  up  all  its  guns  to  the  vicinity  of  Liu-chia-wo-peng  (E  1) 
and  cannonaded  the  troops  at  Ta  Fang-shih-tan.  At  11  a.m. 
perceiving  the  enemy  to  be  retiring  in  disorder,  its  whole  line 
pursued,  and  at  2.30  p.m.  arrived  on  a  front  from  Ta-ping- 
chang  through  Cha-shao-tun  to  Hsiao  Fang-shih-tun.  At  the 
same  hour  information  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Second  Army  that  the  Fourth  Army  was  pushing  forward  on 
the  east  of  Mukden. 

At  11.30  a.m.  General  Oku  had  issued  the  following 
orders  : — 

1.  The  enemy   in  front  is  retiring  from   all  points  towards 

the  north  and  north-east.  The  Army  will  at  once 
pursue. 

2.  The  4th  Division,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta-pu  (E  2) 

and  Liu-kuan-tun  will  pursue  to  Su-li-ma-tuug  (E  2 
east).  One  brigade — less  Uvo  battalions — must  be  kept 
ready  to  come  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Army 
Commander. 

2.  The  5th  Division,  connecting  with  the  4th,  will  pursue 
from  Liu-kuan-tun  and  Chang-shih-chang  in  the 
direction  of  Ssu-ton  (E  2  N.E.) 

4.  The  3rd  Division,  connecting  with  the  5th,  will  advance 

to  Ta-ping-chang  (El). 

5.  The  8th  Division,  connecting  with  the  Third  Army,  will 

repulse  the  enemy  before  it  and  advance  to  Hou-ton 
(E  1). 

In  accordance  with  these  orders  the  4th  and  5th  Divisions 
following  up  the  enemy  arrived  west  of  Mukden  at  7  p.m.,  part 
of  their  troops  taking  possession  of  the  city,  where  a  portion  of 
the  8th  Division  had  already  arrived  at  4.30  p.m.  The  main 
body  of  the  4th  Division  assembled  at  Wu-chia-tzu  (F  1)  and 
Su-li-ma-tung  (E  2  east),  while  one  of  its  brigades — less  two 
battalions — was  placed  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Army 
Commander  at  Cheng-chia-wa-tzu  (E  2). 

At  7  p.m ,  the  3rd  Division  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liu-chia-wa  (F  1),  and  two  hours  later  the  main  body  went  into 
quarters  at  Chin-chia-wo-tzu  (E  1  east).  Part  of  the  8th  Divi- 
sion, as  stated,  had  entered  Mukden  at  4.30  p.m.,  whence  it 
advanced  to  Hou-ton,  the  main  body  being  quartered  north- 
west of  the  city.  The  8th  Reserve  Brigade,  which  had  followed 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  retiring  enemy,  halted  south  of  the 
Hun  railway  bridge  at  Yang-hsui-tun-tzu. 

At  5  p.m.  Army  Head-Quarters  reached  Chang-shih-tun 
(D  2),  and  tlience  orders  were  sent  directing  each  division  to 
hold  the  ground  then  occupied. 

e     50294.  I 
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At  11  p.m.  the  position  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Armies  was 
known  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Tiie  Third  Army  was  in  occupation  of  a  line  from  San-tai-tzu 
through  Chan-chia-tzu  to  Tan-i-tun  (E  1  N.E.),  and  opposite  its 
left  was  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy. 

The  Fourth  Army  was  on  a  line  from  Ta-wa*  through 
Yu-lin-pu  to  Erh-tai-tzu  (F  1)  and  was  driving  before  it  the 
flying  enemy. 

Under  these  conditions  General  Oku  ordered  the  commander 
of  the  8th  Division  to  pursue  as  far  as  Ta-wa  and  Tan-i-tun. 

lltb.  Mar.  The  General  OflBcer  commanding  8th  Division  in  accordance 
witli  his  orders  detached  a  force  to  pursue,  which  was  composed 
as  follows : — 

Right  column. — One  battalion  41st  Reserve  Regiment. 
Left  column. — About  half  of  tho  8th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
32nd  Infantry  Regiment. 
One  battalion  2nd  Reserve  Regiment. 
One  independent  battalion  of  iield  artillery. 

The  right  column  left  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Liu-chia-ah 
(F  1)  at  8  a.m.  and  advanced  to  Wu-ni-chiu,  and  the  left  column, 
at  the  same  hour,  keeping  west  of  Liu-chia-ah,  marched  to  Yim- 
kiian-tsui.  Behind  these  forces,  which  reached  the  indicated 
limits  at  10  a.m.,  the  main  body  of  the  division  followed  in  two 
parts.  During  the  pursuit  many  prisoners  were  taken  or 
surrendered. 

At  8  a.m.  Army  Head-Quarters  marched  from  Chang-shih- 
tun,  and  reaching  Mukden  in  the  afternoon  went  into  quarters 
west  of  the  city,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  place  its  divisions — 
too  reduced  in  numbers  to  follow  up  the  enemy  to  the  north — 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  second  line. 

The  great  struggle  was  for  a  time  over  for  the  Second  Army, 
and  its  high  percentage  of  loss — 33  per  cent. — is  suthcieut 
evidence  alone  to  prove  how  thoroughly  General  Oku  carried 
out  the  task  assigned  to  him.  As  commander  of  the  force 
on  the  immediate  right  of  the  Third  Army,  his  duty  was  to 
further  to  the  utmost  its  effoi'ts  to  push  well  to  the  north- 
west by  drawing  upon  himself  superior  numbers  and  thereby 
lessening  the  resistance  that  might  be  brought  against  it.  The 
greater  the  pressure  he  could  put  upon  that  part  of  the  position 
which  lay  opposite  his  arm}',  the  better  the  chance  would 
General  Nogi  have  of  severing  the  railway  line  and  barring  the 
roads  leading  north  from  Mukden.  But,  in  addition  to  engaging 
the  enemy's  attention  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  him  realize 
that  if  a  man  were  transferred  to  another  portion  of  the  field 
the  position  might  be  l)roken  through,  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  every  man  that  could   be  spared  towards  extending  his 

*  8  miles  north-east  of  Mukd'.-n.     For  position  of  Third  and  Fourth 
Armies,  »ee  Map  61. 
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own  left.  The  further  north  that  he  could  stretch,  the  stronger 
would  the  Third  Army  be  at  the  decisive  point,  and  the  less  the 
probability  that  tlie  enemy  in  his  hurried  exodus  could  force  a 
passage  through  its  ranks.  But,  apart  from  the  question  of 
winning  a  conclusive  victory  by  surrounding  the  Russian  Army 
— an  operation  of  great  difficulty  for  which  the  Japanese  had 
forces  scarcely  adequate — the  point  as  to  how  far  the  Second 
Army  was  employed  in  the  battle  of  Mukden  to  the  b&st 
advantage,  and  whether,  had  its  troops  been  applied  in  a  some- 
what different  manner,  greater  results  might  have  been  gained, 
is  perhaps  worth  considering. 

Where,  as  in  this  crowning  victory  of  the  Japanese,  five 
armies  are  combined  together  to  break  the  enemy's  power,  the 
movements  of  all  of  whicli  are  closely  interwoven,  it  is  not  easy 
to  decide  to  what  extent  the  action  of  one  sin;^le  Army — more 
especially  of  one  not  posted  on  a  flank — has  affected  the  general 
issue.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Second  Army  was  to  lean  towards  its  right  at  first,  and,  on  the 
4th  March,  this  inclination  was  accentuated  by  the  offer  of  the 
4th  Division  to  the  Fourth  Army,  then  engaged  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  take  the  almost  impregnable  position  of  Wan-pao 
Shan.  "Whether  anxiety  at  that  time  prevailed  at  Manchurian 
Army  Head-Quarters  regarding  the  line  of  communication  to  the 
south  cannot  be  said,*  but,  as  on  that  date  the  Third  Army  was 
making  good  progress  in  its  northward  movement,  reason  if  anj' 
there  had  been  for  alarm  had  vanished.  Moreover,  the  history 
of  wars  abounds  in  examples  showing  how,  when  the  adversary's 
line  of  retreat  is  dangerously  menaced,  his  every  thought 
becomes  immediately  concentrated  on  the  problem  of  restoring 
the  situation  by  driving  off  the  aggressor  with  superior  force. 
But  when  the  way  to  safety  is  reduced  practically  to  a  single 
railway  line  several  thousand  miles  in  length,  the  peril  is  pro- 
portionately greater,  and  few  but  the  boldest  and  most  confident 
of  generals  could  face  it  with  indifference. 

Tlie  time  had  therefore  come  for  the  Japanese  to  throw 
every  man  that  could  be  spared  north  and  not  south  of 
Mukden. 

Yet,  on  the  4th  March,  when  the  situation  was  developing 
in  a  highly  favourable  mannei'.  Marshal  Oyama  acquiesced  in 
the  withdrawal  of  practically  one  halff  of  the  Second  Army, 
and  its  transference  to  another  point  where  success  if  gained 
would  have  availed  him  little.  The  decisive  point  was  not  on 
that  part  of  the  line,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  thought  that  a 
better  application  of  the  forces  of  the  Second  Army  might  have 
been  made. 


*  The  writer  came  to  know  later  that  the  Japanese  thought  it  possible 
that  an  attempt  might  be  made  by  the  Russians  to  break  their  centre.— 
A.  H. 

t  The  4th  Division  had  nine  battalions,  Colonel  Tomioka  nine  more, 
and  the  34!th  Regiment  was  still  with  them.— A.  H. 

I  2 
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If  all  the  battles  fought  in  ^laiichuria  during  the  present 
campaign  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  rarely,  if  ever, 
have  the  Japanese  brought  overwhelming  strength  to  bear  at 
that  point  where  success  if  won  is  most  complete.  At  Liao-yang 
the  Second  Army,  with  three  and  a  half  divisions,  hurled  itself 
for  days  against  an  immensely  strong  position  held  bj''  an 
interior  force,  when  one  of  its  divisions  employed  elsewhere 
would  probably  have  given  a  decisive  victory.  So,  too,  at 
Mukden,  had  the  Second  Army,  instead  of  busying  itself  with 
the  affairs  of  the  force  upon  its  right,  turned  its  attention  to  the 
northward,  and,  while  maintaining  touch  to  the  south,  occupied 
Fun-tai  on  the  5th  or  6th,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Third  Army  might  have  crossed  the  railwaj^  and  brought 
about  a  rout  even  greater  than  that  which  actually  occurred. 

Every  army  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristic,  and  the 
preference  of  the  Japanese  for  what  Wellington  called  '  bludgeon- 
work  "  is  remarkable.  Where  the  enemy  is  strongest  there  the 
attack  must  be  pushed  with  the  utmo^^t  vigour,  and  so  the  weak 
spot  in  his  armour  is  overlooked  or  insufficiently  probed.  There 
is  little  delicacj''  in  the  liandling  of  their  troops ;  all  depends  on 
the  sledge-hammerlike  attacks  which  succeed,  not  by  force  of 
numbers,  as  did  those  of  the  Germans  in  1870,  but  by  indomit- 
able valour.  Nevertheless,  that  the  Japanese  generals  know 
their  men  is  certain,  and  that,  knowing  them,  they  employ  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  is  probable.  Against  a  singularly  obstinate 
foe  they  have  invariably  succeeded,  and  though  their  methods 
may  seem  lacking  in  some  of  the  refinements  of  the  art  of  war — 
the  brilliant  touches  of  the  master-hand — the  results  they  have 
attained  have  been  astoundinor. 


APPENDIX   1. 

Order  of  Battle  of  the  Second  Japanese  Army". 
General  Officer  Commanding,  General  Baron  Oku. 

4^/i  Division,  Lieut.-General  Tsukanioto. 

7th  Brigade,  8th  and  87th  Regiments, 
19th      „         9  th  and  88th 
Divisional  troops  : — 

1  squadron  cavalry,  1  battalion  of  engineers. 

6    batteries  field  artillery,   3   independent  batteries  field 
artiller}'. 

5th  Division,  Lieut-General  Rigoshi. 

9th  Brigade,  11th  and  41st  Regiments. 
21st       ..        21bt  and  42nd 
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Divisional  troops  : — 

1  squadron  cavalry,  1  battalion  of  engineers. 
6  batteries  mountain  artillery,    3  independent   batteries 
field  artillery. 


Sth  Division,  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi. 

4th  Brigade,  5tli  and  31st  Regiments. 
16th      „         17th  and  32nd 
Divisional  troops : — 

1  squadron  cavalry,  1  battalion  of  engineers. 

6   batteries  mountain    artillery,    3  independent   batteries 
field  artillery. 


Colonel  ToTYiioka's  Detachment. 

•8tli  Reserve  Brigade  : — 
*1  section  cavalry. 
*1  battalion  of  field  artillery  (18  guns). 

1  battery  captured  Russian  field  artillery  (6  guns). 

1  battery  of  9 -cm.  mortars  (4  guns). 
*1  company  of  engineers. 
*3  battalions  of  infantry. 

Reserve  of  tJte  A  rmy  : — 
Heavy  artillery : 

6  batteries  12-cm.  howitzers  (24  pieces). 

3         „        15-cm.         „  (?)  (12  pieces). 

1  battery  9-cm.  howitzers  (6  pieces). 
42nd  Regiment  of  5th  Division  (2i  battalions). 
31st  „  Sth         „         (3"         „         ). 

1  company  engineers  from  9th  Reserve  Brigade  (?). 
51st  Regiment  13th  Reserve  Brigade  joined  the  reserve 
from  the  general  army  reserve  on  6th  March, 


Notes. 

(a)  In  addition  to  the  above  troops  the  34th  Regiment  of 
the  3rd  Division  (of  the  general  reserve)  was  with  the  Second 
Army,  and  up  to  the  6th  March  was  on  the  left  of  Colonel 
Tomioka's  Detachment.  After  that  date  it  came  up  battalion 
after  battalion  to  the  Second  Army  reserve. 

(b)  The  4th  Division  and  Colonel  Tonuoka's  Detachment 
were  transferred  to  the  Fourth  Army  for  several  days.  The 
4th  Division  was  returned  to  the  Second  Army,  but  Colonel 
Tomioka's  Detachment,  less  the  units  of  the  4th  Division, 
remained  separate  from  the  Second  Army. 

Note. — Troops  maiked  "  *  "  were  taken  from  the  4tb  Division,  so  that 
that  division  was  really  short  of  these  units  and  had  not  its  full  strens;th. 
—A,  H, 
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(c)  The  3rd  r)ivision  was  sent  to  the  Second  Army  on  the 
fth  Marcli. 

(d)  The  2nd  Reserve  Regiment  (2  battahons)  was  with  the 
Second  Army,  and  seemed  to  have  joined  the  8th  Division  from 
the  Cavahy  Brigade  to  which  it  M'as  attached. 

(e)  The  cavalrj"  of  all  the  divisions — except  one  squadron — 
was  with  the  Cavalry  Brigade.  The  3rd  and  4th  Regiments  of 
cavalry  remained  with  the  brigade  when  it  went  to  the  left  of 
the  Third  Army,  but  the  5th  and  8th  Cavahy  Regiments  were 
sent  to  the  8th  Division.  After  a  few  days  the  5th  Regiment 
rejoined  its  own  division. 


APPENDIX  2. 


The  Attack  of  Pakt  of  the  19th  Brigade  4th  Division 
ON  Hsiao  Kuei-hsinq-pu  (E  3).* 

This  is  an  account  of  an  attack  made  by  part  of  the 
4lh  Division  on  the  7th  March,  to  try  and  relieve  the  pressure 
on  the  Fourth  Army,  to  which  it  was  temporarily  attached. 

The  ground  over  which  the  attack  was  made  is  a  dead  level, 
and  free  of  any  kind  of  cover,  and  the  village  attacked  is  in 
two  parts,  forming  a  horse-shoe  with  the  ends  towards  the 
assailants.  On  the  east  side  is  the  railway  which  was  held  by 
the  Russians,  and  enfiladed  the  advance.  In  front  of  the  village, 
distant  about  one  hundred  yards,  were  four  long  trenches,  but 
in  front  of  them  again  were  no  obstacles.  The  Russian  artillery 
was  so  superior  to  that  of  the  Japanese  that  the  latter  could 
not  support  the  infantry  by  fire,  and  in  consequence  a  frontal 
attack  made,  unsuppoited  by  artillery,  failed.  It  succeeded  at 
night,  however,  by  the  use  of  bombs  fired  from  mortars,  and  by 
the  determination  of  the  troops  and  their  commander  not  to  be 
beaten. 

An  officer  of  the  9th  Regiment,  who  directed  the  attack,  gave 
the  following  account : — 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  March,  the  19th  Brigade  was  in 
Ta-su-chia-pu,  and  the  enemy  was  on  the  line  Ta  Kuei-hsing-pu- 
Hsiao  Kuei-hsing-pu,  and  small  numbers  held  the  railway 
embankment. 

We  first  thfuglit  that  in  front  of  us  was  a  force  of  not  less 
tlian  one  brigade,  and  it  was  apparent  that  in  attacking  we 
would  ]>e  fired  on  from  front,  flunk,  and  po.'-sibly  also  from  the 
rear.  To  attack  was,  neverthoks.«,  imperative,  as  the  Fourth 
Army,  which  was  attacking  Hnu-cheng-pu  was  in  difficulties. 
Consecjuently  the  question  of  losses  was  beyond  consideration. 

•  See  ^fap  57. 
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At  5  a.m.  on  tlie  7th  we  left  our  village,  at  that  time  part 
of  the  Fourth  Army  being  at  Ta  tzu-ying  in  connection  with 
us.  Our  march  from  the  village  to  Ta-tzu-ying  was  without 
incident.  There  we  assembled  and  prepared  to  attack.  The 
nameless  village  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north-west  was 
ordered  to  be  the  centre  and  the  deployment  was  to  be  in  two 
wings,  one  wing  on  either  side  of  it.  We  deployed  unnoticed 
as  it  was  early,  but  very  shortly  after  day  dawned  and  we 
were  in  full  view  of  the  enemy.  Though  the  distance  was 
considerable  he  fired  at  us  from  trenches  in  front  of  the  village 
and  from  loop-holed  walls  in  the  place  itself.  Two  machine 
guns  also,  one  gun  in  each  wing  of  the  village,  opened  at  this 
time. 

Casualties  began,  and  when  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  point  of  attack  we  halted  and  made  section 
rushes  (i.e.,  a  third  of  a  company  rushes).  The  II./9th,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  nameless  village,  suffered  most,  and  the  L/9th 
less  so.  Therefore  the  latter  wns  ordered  to  advance  as  if  to 
surround  Hsiao  Kuei-hsing-pu.  It  made  good  progress,  the 
enemy's  fire  slackened  somewhat  and  rushes  were  made  by 
squads.  Thus  the  east  comer  of  a  hamlet  of  a  few  hou.ses  with 
a  wall  round  them,  about  one  thousand  yards  from  Hsiao  Kuei- 
hsing-pu,  was  reached.  I  now  ran  to  this  hamlet  and  placed 
myself  in  the  north-east  corner  of  it.  On  arriving  there  1  saw 
that  the  men  were  being  fired  on  from  Ta  Kuei-hsing-pu,  and 
by  artillery  from  Chin-pao-tai  as  well  as  from  the  front. 

The  enemy  now  increased  in  numbers  opposite  the  right 
centre,  and  it  seemed  that  there  were  three  battalions  in  front 
and  one  battalion  in  Ta  Kuei-hsing-pu.  As  our  men  could  not 
move  forward,  a  report  was  made  to  the  brigadier,  and  he  sent 
up  the  I./7th  Reserve  Regiment  to  join  the  I.  9bli  on  the  right. 
This  battalion  received  heavy  casualties  and  could  not  advance. 
The  enemy,  too,  at  Ta  Kuei-hsing-pu,  increased  his  infantry,  and 
more  guns  arrived  at  Chin-pao-tai. 

Thinking  that  to  advance  under  such  circumstances  was 
useless,  I  ordered  the  men  to  remain  where  they  were,  scratch 
up  the  ground  to  get  such  cover  as  they  could,  and  lie  flat  in 
tie  furrows  till  a  chance  to  advance  offered  itself.  Previous  to 
this  I  noticed  that  the  enemy  on  the  embankment  had  increased, 
which  was  a  proof  that  we  were  effecting  our  object  by  drawing 
men  from  in  front  of  the  Fourth  Army. 

I  therefore  resolved  to  wait  until  night  and  then  resume 
the  attack. 

Inside  the  wall  of  the  handet  were  two  machine  guns. 
One  was  destroyed  by  a  Russian  high-explosive  shell  and  tlie 
other  was  worn  out. 

At  4  p.m.  three  companies  of  the  S8tli  Regiment  came  up 
and  were  utilized  to  prolong  the  right  wing  towards  the  east. 
After  their  arrival  the  whole  line  rushed  forward  200  yards.     As 
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it  was  getting  dark,  between  7  and  8  p.m.,  the  enemy  was  seen 
to  be  moving  troops  from  his  right  to  l;is  left  to  counterbalance 
the  increased  forces  on  our  right. 

About  9  p.m.  I  issued  orders  to  the  II./9th  to  rush  against 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  west  wing  of  the  village,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  three  battalions  of  the  right  wing  were 
directed  to  make  for  the  south-east  corner  of  the  other  wing 
as  if  to  surround  it.  About  midnight  the  II./9th  arrived  some 
50  3'ards  from  the  enemy.  They  were  received  by  drum- 
beating  on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  Three  separate  rushes 
were  made  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  two-thirds  of  the 
force  on  the  left  ^^'ing,  the  greater  part  of  the  casualties  being 
caused  by  flank  fire  from  Ta  Kuei-hsing-pu. 

The  three  battalions  of  the  ricdit  winor  arrived  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  east  wing  of  the  village 
about  midnight.  They  also  suffered  heavily,  that  part  which 
was  nearest  to  the  railway  embankment  losing  most.  The  men 
now  crowded  up  to  the  walls  of  the  village  and  tried  to  force 
their  way  in,  bayonet  fighting  going  on  with  the  defenders  of 
the  entrenchments,  who  had  fallen  back. 

About  ]  a.m.  the  rifle  fire  from  the  embankment  grently 
-slackened,  but  it  continued  from  Hsiao  Kuei-hsing-pu.  The 
brigadier  now  sent  forward  three  companies  of  infantry  and 
some  engineers  with  orders  to  try  and  rush  the  village.  They 
were  to  do  so  independently  of  the  three  battalions  engaged. 
They  arrived  two  hundred  yards  from  the  walls,  and  taking 
position,  the  engineers,  who  carried  mortars,  fired  bombs  from 
them.  The  fire  of  these  mortars  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  rush  on  the  village.  Thi^  was  carried  out,  and  at  4  a.m. 
on  the  8th  tlie  place  fell  into  our  hands.  The  troops  then 
assembled  and  one  company  of  the  9th  Regiment  was  sent  to 
garrison  Su-chia-tun  railway  station. 

My  informant  added  a  few  remarks,  which  are  as 
■follows  : — 

Rushes  should  be  of  different  strength  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  enemy.  Thus  up  to  1,500  yards  they  should 
be  section  rushes,  from  1,500  to  1,000  yards  not  bigger  than 
squads,  and  from  800  ynrds  onwards  reinforcement  should  be  by 
.single  men.  The  length  of  the  rush  depends  on  the  distance 
of  the  enemy.  The  three  batteries  with  the  attack  were 
insufficient  to  meet  the  superior  force  in  ai-tiller}'  of  the  enemy 
and  could  not  therefore  support  the  attack.  In  the  attack 
the  four  battalions — which  were  not  up  to  strength,  having 
lost  earlier  in  the  battle — had  1,350  killed  and  wounded. 
The  companies  were  all  in  line  l»y  the  time  the  hamlet  was 
reached,  and  by  that  time  the  losses  were  heavy.  The  enemy's 
artillery,  which  fired  exclusively  on  the  infantry,  did  not  cause 
much  loss. 
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Attack  of  the  5th  Brigade  on  Yu-hung-tux*  (E  2  n.w.). 
{See  Map  56  and  Panorama  8.) 

The  following  are  accounts  given  by  survivors  of  the  attack, 
with  the  addition  of  information  from  the  comniander  of  the 
brigade  and  his  staff. 

Statement  by  a  Staff  Officer. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  the  brigade  was  ordered  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Yu -hang-tun,  and  it 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Li-kuan-pu,  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  village  it  reached  before  night.  The  brigade  was  the 
left  of  the  Second  Army,  and  on  its  right  was  a  portion  of  its 
own  division,  the  3rd.  Nothing^was  known  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  was  at  Yu-hung-tun,  On  the  6th  tlie  enemy's  position 
was  reconnoitred,  and  Major-General  Nambo  went  to  the  eastern 
corner  of  Li-kuan-pu  to  examine  it  himself. 

The  following  was  noted  : — 

(1)  On  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  at  Hsun-chia-kan-tzu 
was  a  redoubt.  The  village  of  Yu-hung-tun  appeared  to  be 
defended,  but  no  obstacles  were  visible.  South  of  that  village 
the  enemy  was  holding  a  hamlet  of  three  houses,  beyond  which, 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  yards  distant,  was  another 
redoubt. 

(2)  Many  of  the  enemy  were  .seen  working  between  Yu- 
hung-tun  and  the  three  houses. 

(3)  The  enemy  had  two  batteries  in  front  of  the  redoubt 
near  Niu-hsin-tai,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  wood  near  that 
village,  where  there  is  another  small  hill,  one  or  two  batteries.f 
Also  one  or  two  batteries  on  the  north  side  of  Yu-hung-tun, 
which  fired  on  the  village  north  of  Li-kuan-pu,  and  another 
battery  on  the  south-east  side  of  Yu-hung-tun.  The  Japanese 
artillery  was  on  the  south  side  of  Li-kuan-pu. 

Preparations  were  made  for  the  attack. 

The  general  condition  of  affairs  at  this  time  was  as 
follows  : — 

The  Third  Army  had  already  attacked  and  checked  the 
enemy  north  of  Mukden,  and  he  was  retiring  in  disorder  east 
of  the  railway. 

In  the  neighbourhood,  and  round  the  walls  of  Mukden,  the 
enemy  was  in  masses,  which  had  retired  from  the  left  bank  of 
tlie  flun.  At  Yu-hung-tun  the  enemy  was  placed  so  as  to  cover 
the  retreat  and  withdrawal  of  stores,  and  his  position  there  w.is 
of  great  importance.  If  the  enemy  were  to  be  beaten  b}^  us  at 
Yu-hung-tun  he  would  assuredly  make  a  counter-attack.  The 
left  wing  must  secure  a  base  to  work  from,  and  to  obtain  it 


*  See  page  120  et  seq. 

t  The  position  of  the  batteries  was  difficult  to  find,  but  three  were 
noted,  and  are  isbown  ou  Map  56. 
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it  must  attack  early  on  the  7th.  As  the  redoubt  north  of 
Yu-hung-tun  commanded  the  ground  over  which  the  attack 
would  be  made,  it  must  first  be  shelled. 

By  the  situation  of  the  three  houses  it  seemed  probable  tJiat 
their  capture  would  assist  in  surrounding  the  adjacent  village. 

The  advance  began  from  Li-kuan-pu  at  4  am.,  on  the  7tb, 
and  the  deployment  took  place  at  5  a.m.  at  the  line  of  bushes 
eight  hundred  yards  from  Yu-hung-tun. 

As  right  wing,  the  33rd  Regiment  was  to  attack  the  three 
houses,  and  the  6th  Regiment  Yu-hung-tun,  more  particularly 
the  south-west  corner. 

Another  party  of  men,  from  the  north  of  Li-kuan-pu,  was  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  redoubt  north  of  Yu-hung-tun,  and 
the  northern  end  of  that  village.  This  body  was  intended  to 
draw  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  real  attack. 

The  deployment  being  finished  by  5  a.m.,  the  troops  arrived 
from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy,  who 
found  them  out  and  fired.  On  coming  to  a  distance  from  him 
of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  j'ards,  a  very  hot  fire 
was  poured  on  them.  Both  regiments  fixed  bayonets,  and 
without  answering  the  fire,  advanced  in  the  expectation  of 
bayonet  fighting.  The  demonstrating  party  had  meanwhile 
fired  on  the  village,  and  had  to  some  extent  attracted  the 
enemy's  fire  in  its  direction. 

Stateinent  of  a  Battalion  Commander. 

The  Major  of  the  II./32rd  Regiment,  the  only  surviving 
battalion  commander,  stated  : — 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  regimental  commander, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Yoshioka,  went  forward  with  the  1st  and  2nd 
Battalions.  These  two  battalions  were  in  close  formation,  and 
the  battalion  on  the  left  led  towards  the  north  corner  of  the 
thi'ee  houses,  the  other  battalion  on  the  right  keening  touch 
with  it.*  When  the  left  battalion  arrived  from  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  yards  from  its  object  it  received  the  enemy's 
fire  thence,  but  continued  to  advance  without  changing  formation. 
When  it  arrived  two  hundred  yards  from  the  houses,  the  fire 
became  very  heavy.  The  battalion  then  formed  line  and  fixed 
bayoneti,  while  the  right  battalion  pushed  up  from  the  south 
as  if  to  surround  the  place.  This  took  place  a  little  before 
6  a.m.  Dawn  was  then  making  it  lighter,  and  objects  began 
to  be  visible.  At  the  moment  that  the  right  buttnlion  made 
the  movement  to  suiTound  the  liouses,  the  enemy  made  a 
counter-attack  from  the  east  sirle  of  the  redoubt  south  of  them, 
but  it  was  repulsed  by  the  two  reserve  companies  of  that 
battalion.     No  sooner  was  it  repulsed  than  another  was  made 


*  See  sketch  on  page  522. 
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from  the  west  side  of  the  redoubt,  and  both  counter-attacks 
were  only  driven  off  after  severe  bayonet  fightinj[r. 

While  this  was  going  on  on  the  right  the  main  body  of  the 
83rd  continued  to  move  towards  the  houses,  and  the  right 
battalion  succeeded  in  surrounding  them  after  beating  off  two 
counter-attacks.  Heavy  bayonet  fighting  took  place  at  the 
hamlet,  and  both  sides  threw  hand-grenades.  After  several 
minutes  the  enemy  was  driven  out,  part  retiring  to  the  village 
of  Yu-hung-tun  and  part  towards  Mukden. 

At  the  time  that  the  main  body  of  the  regiment  took  the 
houses,  the  commander  was  in  advance — he  was  the  first  man  to 
get  inside  the  wall  surrounding  the  houses — and  went  inside  the 
wall  from  the  direction  of  where  his  gra^'e  now  is,  one  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  houses.  The  enemy  was  holding  his  ground 
obstinately,  and  Colonel  Yoshioka  fought  with  the  Russian 
commander  and  killed  him  and  twenty  or  thirty  men  with  his 
sword.  The  battalion  pushed  on  to  the  eastern  wall  and  opened 
fire  on  the  Russian  second  line.  At  this  time  I  was  at 
Li-kuan-pu  with  the  reserve  battalion,  there  also  being  a 
battalion  of  the  6th  Regiment  in  reserve. 

At  6  a.m.  my  battalion  received  orders  to  cover  the  right 
rear  of  the  right  battalion.  Taking  my  men  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  village  I  deployed  and  advanced.  Although  the 
sky  was  now  clear  we  could  not  see  the  enemy,  but  being  aware 
that  the  redoubt  on  the  south  was  held,  scouts  were  sent  in  its 
direction  ;  they  reported  that  the  enemy  there  was  firing  on  the 
right  of  the  troops  at  the  three  houses,  thereby  making  their 
position  very  dangerous.  I  therefore  decided  that  I  must  attack 
the  redoubt,  and  advanced  till  we  were  six  hundred  yards  from 
it  and  fired.  I  sent,  at  7.10  a.m.,  the  reserve  company  of  the 
battalion  to  the  clump  of  trees  one  hundred  yards  south  of  the 
three  houses.  The  enemj'-  had  now  all  retired  from  their 
vicinity,  and  his  artillery  was  firing  from  the  direction  of 
Niu-hsin-tai.  We  failed  to  take  the  redoubt,  but  for  a  time 
reduced  the  fire  that  was  being  poured  on  the  rest  of  the 
regiment.  I  next  extended  my  battalion  between  the  redoubt 
and  the  three  houses. 

About  9  a.m.  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  increasing  from  the 
direction  of  Hsi-kuan-tun  towards  the  redoubt,  but  as  it  was 
foggy  his  movements  could  not  be  distinctly  seen.  The  regi- 
mental commander  now  wanted  to  advance,  but  when  he  saw 
the  enemy  increasing  he  decided  to  remain  at  the  three  houses. 
At  11  a.m.  the  enemy's  infantry  began  to  advance,  his  line 
extending  from  near  Niu-hsin-tai  through  Hsi-kuan-tun  to  a 
point  east  of  the  redoubt.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen,  fire  was 
opened,  and  part  began  to  retire.  From  11. .30  a.m.  to  1  pm.  his 
artillery  greatl)''  increased,  and  the  three  houses  were  bombarded 
from  guns  north  of  Yu-hung-tun,  from  near  Niu-hsin-tai,  and 
from  the  village  east  of  the  thi'ec  houses.  From  1  p.m.  the 
cannonade  grew  hotter,  and  over  fifty  guns  played  on  the  three 
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houses.  Covered  by  the  smoke  and  dust  which  was  thus  raised 
the  enemy  could  not  be  seen.  A  little  before  2  p.m.  the  artillery 
fire  stopped,  and  the  enemy  could  be  seen  in  the  same  positions, 
but  advancing  in  several  lines.  His  thick  formation  made  an 
easy  target  for  our  rifles.  On  reaching  five  hundred  yards  from 
us  his  first  line  had  suftered  so  that  it  fell  back  on  the  second, 
which  came  on,  and,  reaching  us,  bayonet  fighting  ensued. 

The  S3rd  Regiment  had  now  been  fighting  incessantly  in  a  very 
severe  manner  for  nine  hours,  and  had  lost  many  ofticers  nnd  men. 
The  cover  furnished  by  the  three  houses  and  the  wall  round 
them  was  very  indifferent,  and  being  overpowered  by  numbers — 
for  the  enemy  brought  up  two  divisions — the  remnant  of  the 
regiment  fell  back  to  the  southern  corner  of  Yu-hung-tun.  The 
regimental  commander  fought  to  the  last,  and  was  killed  inside 
the  wall.  He  had  before  remained  behind  the  row  of  houses  at 
their  western  end,  but  both  he  and  myself — for  I  was  with  him 
— had  continually  to  keep  moving  about  as  bullets  and  shells 
were  coming  in  nearly  every  direction.  To  have  got  the  men 
to  make  trenches  was  not  practicable,  for  the  ground  was  hard 
and  the  enemy's  fire  too  hot. 


Remarks  by  the  Commander  of  the  Brigade. 

Each  regiment  that  attacked  had  with  it  two  battalions  and 
a  section  of  engineers.  The  latter  was  attached  to  the  infantry, 
as  it  was  thought  that  the  village  defences  might  have  to  be 
destroyed  or  arrangements  made  regarding  hand-grenades.  As 
I  was  anxious  about  the  redoubt  south  of  the  three  houses,  I 
sent  the  reserve  battalion  of  the  33id  against  it.  I  had  given 
Lieut. -Colonel  Yoshioka  orders  that  he  was  not  to  go  beyond 
the  three  houses.  I  saw  the  Russian  counter-attack  coming 
from  the  east  before  it  was  reported,  and  I  then  sent  the  reserve 
battalion  of  the  Gth  Regiment  to  the  village,  and  asked  the 
divisional  commander  for  two  battalions,  which  were  sent  from 
the  reserve.  These  battalions  were  extended  from  Li-kuan-pu 
to  the  south.  The  attack  of  the  5th  Brigade  was  brought  about 
by  important  orders  received  by  me  which  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  divulge. 

Regarding  the  formation  adopted  in  the  advance,  the  men 
were  sent  forward  in  close  order,  as  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  the 
enerhy  nearly  always  fires  high  at  night.  I  did  not  send  the 
reserves  to  the  front  earlier  as  I  feared  that  a  large  bod}-^  of 
men  in  a  small  space  might  get  into  confusion,  and  I  tiierefore 
waited  a  little.  One  Japanese  battery  south  of  Li-kuan-pu 
prevented  the  Russians  from  surrounding  the  three  houses.  The 
Japanese  and  Russian  dead  were  all  mixed,  many  of  them  lying 
or  kneeling  in  the  fire  j)Osition,  and  all  our  dead  faced  the 
direction  of  the  enemy,  not  a  man  having  flinched.  (This  was 
proved  by  eye  witnesses  on  the  10th  March.) 
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The  Attack  of  the  Left  against  Yu-hung  tux. 

Account  hy  a  Surviving  Ojfficer  of  the  6th  Regiment. 

At  first   two  battalions  advanced  ;  each  battalion  had  three 
companies  in  the  first  line  and  one  company  in  reserve,  and  touch 
was  maintained  with  the  right  wing.     The  right  of  the  regiment 
led  against  the  southern  comer  of  the  village,  and  the  left  had 
orders  to  move  against  the  centre  of  that  place.     As  the  right 
was  to  surround  the  southern  corner  it  did  not  expect  so  much 
fighting  as  the   left,  which  was  to  go  directly  for  tlie  village, 
and  for  this  reason  the  greater  part  of  the  section  of  engineers 
with  us  was  given  to  the  left.     The  engineers  followed  behind 
the  first  line  ready  to  throw  hand-grenades.     The  heaviest  tire 
received  was  when  we  were  two  hundred  yards  short  of  the 
village.     The  regimental  reserve  of  two  companies  was  following, 
behind  the  centre  of  the  first  line.     The  enemy  in  the  village 
did  not  fire  so  heavily  as  the  defenders  of  the  two  redoubts, 
and  in  any  case  his  fire  from  Yu-hung-tun  was  mostly  directed 
against  the  demonstrating  party,  wljich,  however,  did  not  suffer 
much  as  the  bullets  went  high.     It  being  thought  a  mistake  to 
loiter,  a  rush  was  made  by  the  first  line  and  the  reserve  about 
6  a.m.     The  walls,  one  hundred  yards  from  the  village,  were 
held  by  the  enemy  and  weie  easily  taken,  but  the  houses  behind 
were  loopholed.     Bayonet  fighting  and  hand-grenade  throwing 
now  began,  and  though  the  resistance  in  the  houses  was  obstinate 
some  of  them  were  taken,  one  house  after  another.     Seeing  the 
difficulty  of  the  situation,  the  regimental  commander  sent  up  the 
two  reserve  companies  to  tbe  right  battalion   to  help  in  sur- 
rounding the  village,  while  the  left  battalion  held  the  enemy  on 
the  western  side  and  tried  to  get  in.     The  fighting  that  went 
on  was   very  confusing  and  diflacult  to  explain,  but  the  right 
battalion  got  into  the  village,  and  with  the  left  battalion  drove 
the  enemy  from  house  to  liouse — setting  them  on  fire  in  order 
to  do  so — and  gradually  secured  the  southern  part  of  the  place. 
This  was  effected  about  8.30  a.m.     As  the  enemy  to  the  east  was 
preparing  to  counter-attack,  the  regimental  commander  decided 
that  he  could  not   hold  the  whole  village,  and  therefore  the 
Russians  remained  in  the  northern  part,  where  they  were  easily 
supplied  with  ammunition  and  hand-gienades  from  the  redoubt 
behind.     Two  companies  now  came  up  from  the  brigade  reserve 
and  two  more  at  9.30  a.m.,  and  in  their  advance  lost  heavilj^  by 
the  cross  fire  from  the  two  redoubts.     They  were  insufficient 
to  strengthen  the  first  line  to  any  great  extent.     The  counter- 
attacks  soon  began,  and  though  heavy  loss  was  mflicted  on  the 
enemy,  he   constantly  increased  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
village,  and  we  therefore  were  ordered  to  retire  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  street,  which  runs  through  it  from  east  to  west.     The 
Russians  were  thus  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  we  on  the 
other,  and  from  behind  the  walls  we  threw  hand-grenades  at 
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each  other.  We  stood  behind  the  walls  with  sandbags  ready 
to  fill  up  the  holes  made  in  the  former  by  the  explosion,  and 
other  men  were  ready  to  attack  the  enemy  with  their  bayonets 
if  he  attempted  to  break  through.  (The  street  is  about  two 
hundred  yards  long  and  twenty-four  feet  wide.) 

In  this  manner  the  lower  half  of  the  village  was  held  till 
3  p.m.  We  had  by  this  time  a  great  number  of  wounded,  and 
they  were  collected  in  some  of  the  largest  houses. 

The  enemy,  finding  that  he  could  not  drive  us  out  with  hand- 
grenades,  next  employed  mortars,  but,  in  spite  of  them,  the 
method  we  adopted  of  standing  by  with  sandbags,  prevented 
him  from  getting  inside  our  wall. 

RemarJcs  by  the  Com/niander  of  the  Brigade. 

When  I  received  the  report  that  the  ammunition  was  running- 
short,  1  twice  sent  up  two  companies  with  as  much  as  they 
could  carry,  but  as  many  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded  it 
only  arrived  in  part.  Train  soldiers  then,  from  the  light 
baggage,  were  sent  up  carrying  a  supply  on  their  backs,  but  of 
them  only  two-thirds  arrived  in  the  village.  They  were  used 
to  collect  the  ammunition  from  the  dead  and  wounded  in  the 
village.  From  1 1.30  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  the  fire  was  so  severe  that  it 
was  impossible  to  send  up  train  men,  and  about  4  p.m.  some  of 
the  defenders  had  no  ammunition.  They  therefore  used  Russian 
rifles  till  night.  All  the  doctors  were  sent  into  the  village  to 
look  after  the  wounded,  as  it  was  impossible  for  stretcher 
bearers  to  carry  them  out  of  it  to  the  rear.  I  was  planning  to 
bring  them  back  to  Li-kuan-pu,  where  I  was,  when  it  got  dark, 
but  it  was  thought  that  it  would  take  all  niofht  to  do  so.  As 
soon  as  sunset  came  one  company  was  sent  into  the  village  with 
as  much  ammunition  as  it  could  carry,  and  ordered  to  bring 
back  the  wounded.  The  more  men  f  had  sent  up  to  the  front 
during  the  day  the  more  wounded  there  were,  but  when  it  was 
quite  dark  I  despatched  two  battalions,  by  whose  assistance  the 
survivors  and  the  whole  of  the  wounded  were  withdrawn  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  tlie  Russians  to  surround  them. 

I  had  hoped  to  send  up  a  couple  of  guns  in  order  to  blow 
down  the  walls  and  force  the  Russians  out  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  village,  but,  on  consideration,  regarding  the  general 
condition  of  afiairs,  I  decided  tliat  to  hold  the  place  was  not 
advisable,  and  I  therefore  gave  orders  for  the  troops  to  with- 
draw. This  was  practically  effected  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  known  afterwards  from  the  slioulder  straps 
of  the  Russian  dead  that  j)arts  of  eight  different  divisions 
attacked  Yu-hung-tun  and  the  three  houses.*  Of  these  the 
2.5th  and  55th  were  in  greatest  force,  and  they  happened  to  be 
the  same  troops  as  had  faced  us  on  the  Sha  Ho  in  the  earlier 
months  of  winter. 

*  Bee  Notes  on  page  144. 
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It  was  fortunate  that  the  walls  were  frozen,  as  no  bullet 
would  penetrate  them. 

At  the  end  of  this  action  there  were  alive  in  the  brigade 
1,300  out  of  3/200.* 


APPENDIX   3. 


Russian  Strength  and  Losses  in  the  Battle  of  Mukden. 

The  following  notes  compiled  by  the  Intelligence  Section  of 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Second  Army  were  received  after  the 
operations'  report  was  completed. 

Between  the  27th  February  and  2nd  March,  the  Russians 
opposite  the  Second  Arni}^  had  32  batteries  of  field  artillery,  in 
all  256  guns,  and  also  20  lo-cm.  howitzers. 

On  the  line  from  Chien-nien-yu-pao  (B  3)  to  Pei-tai-tzu  (C  3). 
which  was  attacked  on  the  1st  March,  there  were  the  8th  Army 
Corps,  1st,  2nd,  and  5th  European  Rifle  Brigades,  and  a  regiment 
of  the  35th  Division.  Also  the  "  Liao  Ho  Detachment,"  consisting 
of  one  regiment  61st  Division,  seven  squadrons  of  Cossacks,  two 
companies  of  garrison  troops  Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  and 
14  guns. 

On  the  2nd  and  3rd  March,  the  enemy  left  1,160  dead  on 
the  ground,  and  the  Japanese  estimated  his  total  loss  at  9,000. 
Prisoners  taken  amounted  to  135. 

On  the  3rd  and  4th  March,  opposite  the  8tli  Division,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hun,  there  were  one  regiment  54th  Reserve 
Division,  one  regiment  61st  Reserve  Division,  and  one  regiment 
of  the  8th  Army  Corps.  (There  was,  however,  practically  no 
opposition  on  these  days.) 

From  4th  to  8th  March,  opposite  the  4th  Division  : — 

5th  Siberian  Army  Corps  (less  215th  and  241st  Regiments 
which  were  opposite  the  8th  Division),  72nd  Reserve  Division, 
3rd  and  14th  Divisions,  3rd  East  Siberian  Rifle  Division,  2nd 
Siberian  Division.  All  these  troops  were  parts  of  larger  unita 
which  were  not  complete.  Each  day,  too,  there  were  about 
50  guns. 

From  Mo-chia-pu  to  Yu-huug-tun. — 8th  Army  Corps  (com- 
plete). Main  part  of  6th  Army  Corps  (25th  Division  complete, 
41st  incomplete,  31st  complete),  35th  Division  (complete),  55th 
Reserve  Division  (part),  5th  European  Rifle  Brigade  (complete)  : 
this  unit  had  just  arrived  from  Mukden. 

The  forces  opposite  the  Second  Army  were  therefore  a  little 
over  three  army  corps  and  about  240  guns  and  some  heavy 
guns. 

*  This  was  a  mistranslation,  and  meant  that  1,300  men  were  unwounded . 
—A.  H. 
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Total  estimated  force  opposite  the  Second  Army,  150 
battalions  and  3(J0  guns. 

Ene'mys  Casualties. — (Except  those  opposite  the  4th  Divi- 
sion, and  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment  after  they  were  attached 
to  the  Fourth  Army)  : — 

Killed,  about  8,000 ;  prisoners,  5,000.  Total  estimated 
number.  40,000. 

Notes, 

After  Hei-kou-tai  the  Russians  had  the  1st  Siberian  Army 
Corps  at  Ssu-fang-tai  (west  of  the  Hun),  but  before  the  battle 
of  Mukden  it  disappeared  and  was  traced  to  the  general  reserve, 
whence  it  went  to  the  Russian  left  at  Ma-chun-tan. 

On  7th  March  there  was  at  Yu-hung-tun  the  25th  Division 
of  the  6th  Army  Corps.  When  the  3rd  Division  attacked,  the 
Russians  sent  part  of  the  35th  and  55th  Divisions  to  assist,  or 
about  1^  extra  divisions. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  enemy  to  make  a  great  counter- 
attack in  the  battle  of  Mukden  against  the  Second  Army,  as 
the  troops  arriving  from  other  parts  of  the  field  to  the  vicinity 
of  that  place  had  lost  unity  of  command  and  were  much  mixed 
up.  The  strongest  counter-attack  was  made  on  Yu-hung-tun, 
but  elsewhere  the  counter-attacks  were  small. 
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The  Classified  Table  of  the  Wounded  of  the  Second 
Japanese  Army  at  the  Battle  of  Mukden. 


Other  wounds 
Total  - 


3rd 
Division. 

4th 
Division. 

5th 
Division. 

8th 
Division. 

Others. 

Total. 

Bullet  wound 

1,451 

2,350 

1,938 

3,041 

835 

9,615 

Shell  wound   - 

149 

319 

113 

776 

92 

1,449 

Sword  wound 

32 

6 

— 

5 

5 

48 

13 


C9 


45 


216 


1,645 


2,741      I      2,120 


3,845 


977         11,328 


N'ote. — This  table  shows  the  classification  of  the  wounded  carried  by  the 
stretcher  bearers  only,  and  it  does  not  show  the  total  number  of  the  wounded  during 
the  battle  of  Mukdeu. 
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(7)  The  Battle  of  Mukden.— Operations  of  the 
5tli  Division,  Second  Japanese  Army. 


Report  by  Captain  A.  H.  S.  Hart-Synnot,  D.S.O.,  the  East 
Surrey  Regiment,  Mukden,  2nd  May  1905. 


Flates. 

General  Map  .  .  _  -     Map  55. 

The  month  of  February  was  a  busy  one  for  the  Japanese 
Armies  along  the  line  of  the  Sha  Ho.  Day  and  night  trains 
from  the  south  poured  their  contents  into  the  great  reservoir 
at  Liao-yang,  whence  they  were  dispersed  by  road  and  rail  over 
the  great  front  of  nearly  150  miles. 

Troops  from  Port  Arthur,  fresh  troops  from  Japan,  guns, 
vast  quantities  of  supplies,  enormous  quantities  of  ammunition, 
&c.,  poured  unceasingly  into  the  advanced  base  at  Liao-yang. 

The  winter,  too,  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  knew  that 
if  any  big  niove  w^ere  contemplated  it  must  take  place  before 
the  thaw  set  in  and  made  the  rivers  unfordable  and  the  roads 
impassable.  A  general  feeling  of  unrest  was  in  the  air,  and 
everybody  felt  that  great  doings  were  imminent. 

On  the  26th  February,  the  foreign  attaches  of  the  Second 
Army,  then  in  quarters  at  Shih-li-ho,  on  the  Mukden  highway, 
were  ordered  to  move  to  Kou-tzu-yen,  about  16  miles  west, 
to  which  place  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Second  Aniiy  had 
removed  some  weeks  before.  We  rode  to  this  place  on  a  bitter 
cold  day  with  a  blizzard  blowing  from  the  north-east,  and  on  our 
arrival  were  assigned  quarters  in  some  broken-down  Chinese 
houses  with  no  windows.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  we  all  felt 
it  very  much.  On  the  28th  we  were  asked  if  we  preferred  to 
remain  with  the  Head-Quarters  of  our  Army  or  to  be  attached 
to  various  divisiims  for  the  battle  that  was  impending.  Most 
of  us  cho.se  to  go  to  divisions,  and  I,  in  company  with  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Macpherson,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  Colonel 
Lombard,  the  senior  French  attache,  Lieut.-('olonel  von  Vihster, 
German  Attache,  Lieut.  Franz,  Austrian  attach^,  and  a  French 
doctor,  were  told  off  to  the  5th  Division.* 

We  rode  off"  in  the  early  afternoon  to  join  tlie  head-quarters 
of  our  division  at  Ta-tai  (C  4).  Our  guide  mistook  the  road, 
and  instead  of  taking  us  to  Ta-tai,  conducted  us  to  the  front 
line  at  Shen-tan-pu  (C  4  north),  which  was  at  that  time  under 
a  moderate  shell  fire  from  the  Bussain  artillery,  who  considered 


•  See  Map  56,  Squares  C  4,  0  3. 
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our  little  group  of  horsemen  a  sufficient  target  to  waste  several 
shells  upon  ;  these,  however,  did  no  harm,  and  we  arrived  at 
Ta-tai  about  4  p.m. 

Here  we  were  received  moat  hospitably  by  our  new  general, 
Lieut.-General  Kigoshi.  A  Chinese  house  had  V^aen  cleaned  up 
and  made  comfortable  for  us,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  get 
shelter  from  the  bitter  wind. 

The  Japanese  Armies  were  at  this  time  disposed  along  a 
front  of  480  Chinese  li  or  about  150  miles. 

On  the  extreme  left  was  the  Third  Army  (1st,  7th,  and  9th 
Divisions)  with  its  left  thrown  forward  ;  next  to  it  the  Second 
Army,  8th  Division  on  the  left,  5th  in  the  centre,  and  4th  on  the 
right.  Next  came  the  Fourth  Army  along  the  line  of  the  old 
Sha  Ho  defences  astride  the  railway,  and  extending  to  the  east 
to  meet  the  left  of  the  First  Army,  while  far  away  in  the  east 
was  the  Ya-hi  Army  under  General  Kawamura. 

I  have  shown  approximately,  on  the  accomp  mying  sketch,* 
the  relative  positions  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  lines  west  of 
the  rcdlway. 

The  5th  Division  was  then  holding  the  line  which  I  have 
shown  on  the  sketch  by  a  hard  blue  line,  the  Russians  confronting 
it  I  have  shown  by  a  hard  red  line.f 

The  division  was  composed  of  the  following  troops  : — 

Divisional  Commander,  Lieut.-General  Kigoshi. 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  Colonel  Nitahara. 

Infantry — 

«,i    r.  .      1    fThe  11th  Regiment,  three  battalions. 
9th  Brigade  ^._L,j^^41^^^         „ 


.,  ,  ^  .      ,    fThe  21st 
21st  Brigade  <j^Tj^^  42nd 


1 


1[. Artillery. — The   5th  (Mountain)  Artillery  Regiment,  two 
battalions  of  three  batteries  eich,  total  36  gans. 
Cavalry. — One  regiment. 
Engineers. — One  battalion. 
Field  Hospitals. — Four  of  200  beds  each. 
Stretcher  Bearers. — One  battalion,  supplemented  by  the 

regimental   bearers   and     a    large    number  of    Chinese 

coolies. 
Ainmunition  Columns. — One  battalion  formed  into  three 

artillery  and  two  infantry  columns. 
Supply  Columns. — Four,   formed  by  the  train  battalion, 

each  carrying  one  day's  supplies  for  the  whole  division. 

*  Not  reproduced,  as  the  positions  are  also  shown  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Haldane  on  Map  55. 

t  The  5th  Division  was  shown  holding  a  line  from  Li-ta-jen-ton  (D  4) 
to  tile  Han  Ho. 

X  During  the  battle  the  artillery  with  the  division  was  largely 
supplemented  from  the  Army  reserve,  as  will  bo  seen  later  on. — A.  H.-S. 
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Late  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  February  I  went  to  see  the 
Divisional  Staff  and  heard  from  them  that  the  Japanese  intended 
to  open  a  bombardment  along  the  whole  front  soon  after  daylight 
the  following  morning. 

At  6  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  March  the  ammunition 
columns  in  Ta-tai  began  to  move.  It  was  pitch  dark  and 
bitterly  cold,  and  at  7  a.m.  the  thermometer  stood  at  zero.  Day 
dawned  about  7  a.m.,  grey  and  misty.  At  7.30  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  and  soon  afterwards  a  brisk  cannonade  began,  but 
it  was  too  misty  to  see  much. 

The  Divisional  Head-Quarters  did  not  move  early  from 
Ta-tai,  so,  after  tryino^  ineffectually  to  see  anything  through  the 
mist,  1  made  for  the  artillery  position  and  reached  the  village 
of  Liu-tiao-kao  (C  4)  at  about  9  o'clock.  This  village  was  in 
the  front  line  and  was  being  hea^'ily  shelled  with  shi-apnel  and 
12-cm.  high-explosive  shell;  it  was  also  under  rifle  tire. 

The  fiont  side  (north  side)  of  the  village  was  carefully 
entrenched  and  was  full  of  infantry,  while  the  gun  teams  and 
horses  of  officers  were  collected  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  close 
behind,  where  they  stood  on  tlie  ice  and  got  shelter  from  \aew 
and  fair  shelter  from  fire,  although  a  gi"eat  many  were  killed 
during  the  day  by  shrapnel  bullets  and  pieces  of  high-explosive 
shell. 

The  Russian  forces  were  disposed  as  follows : — 

West  of   Chang-tan  (C  3)  were  three  batteries  of  field 

artillery,  twenty-four  guns. 
North  of  Chang-chuang-tzu  were  four  batteries,  either 
three  of  field  and  one  of  heavy  artillery  or  else  all  four 
of  field,  in  all  thirty-two  guns.  One  battery,  either 
field  or  heavy  artillery,  of  eight  guns  was  a  little 
north  of  Li-chia-wo-peng.  The  exact  position  of  this 
battery  of  12-cm,  guns  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine, 
but  it  was  in  one  of  these  two  places,  as  the  shells  from 
both  places  came  from  almost  the  same  direction  ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  close  to  the  river,  and 
that  the  advanced  battery  was  a  field-gun  battery 

The  Russian  infantry  consisted  of  the  1st  Siberian  Rifles — 
four  regiments  of  three  battalions  each ;  and  from  this  I  think 
the  batteries  north  of  Chang-chuang-tzu  were  probably  the 
1st  East  Siberian  Artillery  Brigade  under  General  Luchkovski. 
This  infjintiy  lield  from  opposite  Chang-tan,  tlie  villages  of 
W'an-chia-wo-peng,  Li-cliia-wo-peng  and  some  works  south-east 
of  the  latter  village.  They  had  two  regnments  on  the  right,  one 
on  the  left,  and  one  in  reserve.  I  think  there  were  also  some 
troops  of  the  Sth  Corps  in  the  position,  for  during  the  subsequent 
pursuit  I  saw  some  dead  soldiers  of  the  14th  and  15th  Divisions. 
The  Russians  also  had  two  machine  guns  on  each  side  of  Wan- 
chia-wo-peng,  and  two  more  in  the  works  on  the  sand-hill  at 
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point  "  K  "  east  of  Li-chia-wo-peng.    The  Russians  were  strongly 
entrenched  in  these  villages  and  at  the  point  "  K." 

From  the  village  of  Liu-tiao-kao  the  works  at  "  K  "  looked 
like  a  Chinese  fort,  and  I  could  distinctly  see  the  sandbag 
head -cover  and  the  loopholes  in  the  parapet. 

A  good  many  trees  grew  about  the  villages,  but  between  the 
Russian  works  and  the  Japanese  front  line  the  ground  was 
perfectly  open  and  quite  flat. 

Previously  to  attacking  this  formidable  position  the  artillery 
of  the  oth  Division  was  very  largely  reinforced  from  the  reserve 
of  the  Second  Ariuj'-,  as  follows : — 

One  regiment  of  field  artillery,  of  two  battalions  of  three 

batteries  each,  total  thirty-six  guns. 
One  regiment  of  12-cm  guns,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of 
three  batteries  each  (four  guns  in  each  each  battery),  total 
twenty-four  guns. 
One  battalion  of  three  batteries  (four  guns  per  battery)  of 
15-cm.  howitzers,  total  twelve  guns. 

This  reinforcement  together  with  the  5th  Divisional  Artillery, 
namely,  the  5th  (Mountain)  Artillery  Regiment  of  thirty-six 
guns,  gave  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eight  guns,  which  were 
disposed  as  follows  : — 

One  battalion  of  field  artillery  south-east  of   Liu-tiao-kao 
(C  4),  and  the  other  battalion  a  little  behind  the  same 
village. 
The  howitzers  were  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  were  quite 

hidden  from  view. 
The   12-cm.  guns  were  a  little  in   front  of  the  Divisional 
Head-Quarters,  while  the  mountain  guns  were  echeloned 
forward  on  their  left. 

All  these  guns  were  in  emplacements  made  of  earth  or  sand- 
bags, and,  wherever  the  guns  were  in  the  open,  deep  holes  had 
been  cut  close  at  hand  for  the  gunners  to  take  cover  in. 

About  9  a.m.  I  found  a  shrine  in  the  front  line  of  the 
village  of  Liu-tiao-kao,  it  stood  in  a  small  mud  walled  enclosure 
about  twelve  feet  square ;  from  here  I  got  a  splendid  view  of 
the  operations. 

A  verj^  heavy  artillery  engagement  was  going  on,  the  field 
batteries,  and  the  village  itself  were  under  a  tremendous  fire. 
The  Russian  ranging  was  perfect,  and  at  times  the  batteries 
were  quite  hidden  by  the  dust  raised  by  the  rain  of  shrapnel 
bullets  and  pieces  of  shell ;  the  Russians  fired  chiefly  salvoes  of 
eight  guns  rapidly  one  after  the  other.  When  the  enem3''s  fire 
got  very  hot  the  Ja))anese  gunners  ceased  firing  and  went  to 
ground  for  cover.  The  officer  commanding  this  battalion  had  a 
look-out  place  on  the  roof  of  a  Chinese  house  close  to  the  place 
where  I  had  taken  shelter  in  the  shrine,  and  from  here,  behind 
a  little  bullet-proof  crow's-nest  arrangement  they  had  made  for 
him,  he  watched  the  enemy's  artillery  through  an  indirect 
vision  glass,  and  worked  his  batteries  with  two  small  flags,  one 
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white  and  one  red.  The  red  flag  was  for  one  battery,  the  white 
one  for  another,  and  both  together  for  the  third.  The  batteries 
were  close  by,  and  the  commanders  could  easily  see  his  signals, 
and  knew  when  to  get  their  men  oat  of  cover  and  go  on  firing 
and  when  to  go  to  ground.  This  was  all  done  very  quietly,  and 
there  was  no  shouting ;  it  struck  me  as  being  neat. 

The  Japanese  guns  pounded  the  Russian  batteries  and  then 
turned  on  the  entrenchments.  I  could  not  see  the  effect  of  the 
fire  on  the  Russian  guns,  but  I  do  not  think  it  had  much,  for  it 
made  no  difference  in  the  intensity  of  their  fire,  though  they, 
like  our  own,  slackened  down  from  time  to  time,  but  burst  out 
again  soon  afterwards  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

At  10  o'clock  the  Japanese  launched  their  infantry  attack. 
On  the  right  two  battalions  of  the  21st  Regiment  moved 
against  Li-chia-wo-peng  and  the  works  at  "  K,"  which  were 
entrenchments  on  some  little  sand-hilJs.*  One  battalion  of  the 
21st  Regiment  remained  in  support  in  the  trenches  at  Liu- 
tiao-kao. 

On  the  left  the  11th  Regiment  (three  battalions)  moved 
against  Wang-chia-wo-peng.  The  41st  Regiment  was  in  second 
line,  two  battalions  supporting  the  right  and  one  the  left  attack. 
The  42nd  Regiment  was  held  in  reserve. 

The  infantry  attack  was  made  in  a  manner  almost  exactly 
similar  to  our  own  system,  that  is  to  say,  line  upon  line  of  men 
extended  to  five  or  six  paces.  This  method  of  fighting  has  only 
been  recently  adopted,  and  is  copied  from  us.  The  Japanese, 
and  indeed  the  European  attaches  too,  speak  of  it  as  "  Boer 
Tactics."  I  will  refer  to  this  subject  more  fully  at  the  end  of 
this  report. 

The  infantry  advanced  over  flat  and  bare  fields  with  no 
cover  of  any  sort,  under  a  perfect  storm  of  bullets  ;  fortunately 
for  the  Japanese,  the  shooting  of  the  Russian  infantry  was  wild 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  bullets  flew  all  over  the  place,  most 
of  them  high  up  in  the  air,  they  pattered  about  in  the  village, 
flew  over  the  guns,  and  fell  like  rain  on  the  plain  about  a  mile 
away  behind  us.  Another  fortunate  thing  for  the  Japanese 
infantrj^  was  that  the  Russian  artillery  practically  ignored  them, 
and  save  for  a  few  wild  salvoes,  confined  their  attentions  to  the 
village  and  the  guns.  If  the  Russian  shooting  had  been  even 
moderately  good,  I  think  that  this  attempt  to  move  over  the 
open  against  such  strong  defences  would  have  resulted  in  a 
disaster,  or  in  any  case  a  horrible  slaughter  of  men. 
->'  The  Japanese  artillery  turned  on  the  works  at  "  K,"  but  in 
spite  of  their  magnificent  shooting,  the  unfortunate  infantry  in 
the  open  were  being  shot  down  by  hundreds. 

The  infantry  of  the  right  attack  got  to  within  three  hundrcid 
or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  work  at  "  K,"  but  could  get  no 
nearer,  though  they  held  on  grimly  to  the  ground  they  had 

;*,''K:"  isthe  Bmall  sand«hiU  u  little  to  the  Bonth-east  of  Li-chia-TTO-pen^. 
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gained,  and  at  11.15  a.m.  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  made  no 
further  effort  to  advance. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  ground  between  Liu-tiao-kao  and 
the  hne  from  which  the  Japanese  bad  st  irted,  was  literally 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  amon^rst 
whom  the  stretcher  bearers  walked  about  in  the  coolest  possible 
manner  in  spite  of  the  flying  bullets. 

Wounded  men  walked  back  from  the  firing  line  by  scores, 
and  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  nobody  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  or  in  the  least  bit  flurried,  though  bullets  were  flying 
wildly  in  every  direction.  The  Russian  artillery  had  dealt  very 
gently  with  this  infantry  attack,  and  I  do  not  think  that  more 
than  a  score  of  men  altogether  were  hit  by  shell  fire ;  one  man 
I  did  see  hit,  and  he  was  a  wounded  soldier  who  was  being 
carried  in  on  a  stretcher.  The  shell  burst  just  over  him,  and 
I  heard  him  shriek  ;  the  bearers  put  him  down  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  but  when  they  found  out  what  it  was  they  picked 
bim  up  again  and  quietly  went  on  with  him  to  the  dress'ng 
station. 

I  only  saw  one  man  run,  and  curiously  enough  he  was  a 
wounded  man  who  had  been  shot  in  the  foot.  He  was  limping 
back  slowly  from  the  firing  line  when  a  salvo  of  "Russian  shells 
burst  in  the  air  behind  him.  He  was  very  much  startled,  and 
forgetting  all  about  his  v/ounded  foot,  he  took  to  his  heels  and 
sought  shelter  behind  a  tree,  the  empty  case  of  a  shrapnel 
following  him  came  rolling  along  in  the  dust  and  stopped  a  few 
feet  from  where  he  had  taken  shelter.  He  laughed  good 
humouredly  when  he  saw  I  had  been  watching  him. 

The  casualties  on  this  part  of  the  ground  were  very  great. 
I  was  surprised  that  they  were  not  even  greater,  for  apart  from 
the  openness  of  the  ground  and  the  short  ranges  at  which  the 
enemy  was  firing,  the  whole  battle-field  was  dotted  with  men 
walking  about — oflScers,  wounded  soldiers,  stretcher  bearers, 
and  others.  I  think  many  of  them  exposed  themselves  quite 
unnecessarily,  and  a  great  many  must  have  been  shot  quite 
needlessly. 

On  the  left  the  11th  Regiment,  supported  by  the  fire  of  the 
mountain  artillery  and  twenty-four  12-cm.  guns,  was  attacking 
the  village  of  Wang-chia-wo-peng.  There  were  a  lot  of  trees 
all  about  this  village,  and  the  Russians  were  very  stron^^lv 
entrenched  there,  and  had  besides  four  machine  guns,  two  "oil 
each  side  of  the  villacje. 

These  machine  guns  played  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the 
11th  Regiment,  and  it  was  decided  that  at  all  costs  they  must 
be  silenced. 

,  A  very  bold  stroke  was  determined  upon— so  bold  that 
volunteers  were  called  for  to  carry  it  out.  It  was  proposed  to 
send  forward  two  mountain  guns  to  within  five  hundred  yards 
of.  the  Russian  machine  guns  to  try  to  break  them  up. 
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Fortunately  there  was  a  kind  of  sunken  road  between  the 
little  hamlets  of  Ma-lan-ku  (C  4  N.w.)  and  Chang-i-tou,  and 
along  tbis  approach  went  the  two  guns,  pack  ponies  and  all ; 
they  arrived  in  the  latter  place  with  all  their  horses,  having 
only  one  or  two  men  wounded  on  the  way.  Having  arrived  in 
the  village,  they  bored  two  holes  in  tlie  outer  wall  for  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns,  and  opened  fire  ;  in  a  few  moments  two  of 
the  machine  guns  were  smashed  to  pieces,  but  the  other  two 
were  so  well  hidden  that  the  Russians  managed  to  withdraw 
them. 

The  successful  issue  of  this  bold  attempt  tempted  the 
Japanese  to  go  on  with  it,  and  accordingly  four  more  guns 
followed  the  first  two  in  a  sunilar  manner,  so  we  had  a  whole 
battery  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  Russian  infantry.  The 
11th  Kegimeut  made;  another  effort,  and  this  time  got  as  far  as 
the  bed  of  the  stream  between  Chang-i-tou  and  Wang-chia-wo- 
peng,  where  they  got  good  cover,  and  here  they  remained  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  following  night. 

During  the  night  several  attempts  were  made  to  storm  the 
village,  but  the  Russians  fought  hard,  and  one  attempt  after 
another  failed,  until,  at  4  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  a 
desperate  effort  was  made,  and  this  time  succeeded  ;  the 
Japanese  captured  the  village,  took  20  prisoners,  and  the 
Russians  fell  back  to  the  north  and  north-east,  leaving  many 
dead  and  wounded  behind  them. 

Now  to  return  to  the  right  attack.  At  4  p.m.  the  21st 
Regiment  had  got  to  within  15  yards  of  the  sand-hill  at  point 
''■  K,"  and  had  lost  very  heavily  ;  amongst  the  killed  was  Colonel 
Inaba,  its  commander.  At  6.30  p.m.  the  Russian  resistance  was 
overcome,  and  the  hill  with  its  works  was  captured  ;  the  enemy, 
however,  managed  to  remove  the  two  machine  guns  which  had 
been  there  all  day. 

The  troops  of  the  right  attack  passed  the  night  in  the  region 
of  the  sand-hill  and  in  the  early  morning,  without  much 
difl^lcult3^  occupied  Li-chia-wo-peng.  The  Russians  retired  to 
the  north-east,  leaving  many  killed  and  a  good  many  wounded 
behind  them. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day  of  the  battle.  The  5th  Division 
had  fought  a  hard  fight,  but  had  driven  back  the  enemy  and 
captured  his  first  strong  line.  We  had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
2,500  men. 

Fife  Effect. — Amongst  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
Japanese  side  the  number  hit  by  artillery  fire  was  extraordinarily 
small ;  this  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  for  the  Russian  shooting 
was  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  be ;  they  knew  their 
ranges  almost  to  a  yard,  and  their  shells  burst  well ;  however, 
the  actual  effect  of  their  fire  was  practically  nil.  For  example, 
the  three  Japanese  field  batteries,  east  of  Liu-tiao-kao,  were 
bombarded  continually— at  times  one  could  not  see  the  guns 
on  account  of  the  dust  raised  by  the  falling  showers  of  shrapnel  ; 
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this  went  on  all  through  the  day,  and  the  total  loss  in  the  three 
batteries  was  only  13  men  wounded ;  the  other  field  batteries, 
the  12-cm.  batteries  and  15-cm.  howitzer  batterie-^,  had  no 
casualties  at  all,  while  the  mountain  artillery  had  only  22 
casualties,  of  which,  however,  every  single  one  was  caused  by 
rifle  bullets. 

The  Russian  12-cm.  guns  were  using  high-explosive  shell; 
these  they  dropped  into  the  village  of  Liu-tiao-kao,  among  the 
batteiies,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  all  the  horses 
had  been  stowed  away,  and  where  nearly  everyone  who  was 
not  actually  fighting  had  gone  for  cover.  These  shells  burst 
with  terrific  force,  making  a  fearful  noise  and  raising  great 
clouds  of  black  dust,  but  beyond  killing  a  few  horses  and  setting 
fire  to  a  house  or  two  I  do  not  think  they  did  mucli  harnn. 

I  walked  all  over  the  ground  between  Liu-tiao-kao  and 
Li-chia-wo-peng  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd ;  most  of  the 
Japanese  wounded,  and  some  of  the  Russian,  had  been  collected, 
but  all  the  dead  of  both  sides  lay  where  they  had  fallen. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  killed 
on  both  sides  had  been  shot  through  the  head.  I  also  noticed 
from  the  way  the  bodies  were  lying  that  most  of  them  had 
apparently  been  killed  while  lying  down  ;  one  could  distinctly 
trace  where  a  line  had  halted,  by  the  rows  of  dead  bodies  ;  many 
of  the  men  were  still  giasping  their  rifles  in  their  dead  fingers. 

I  mentioned  this  fact  to  a  Japanese  staff"  officer,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  noticed  the  same  thinof  at  the  battle  of 
Hei-kou-tai,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  get  the  figures  for  me.* 

The  Japanese  artillery  fire  had  apparently  been  a  little 
more  effective  than  the  Russian,  for  some  of  the  dead  Russians 
in  the  sand-hill  defences  at  "  K "  were  horribly  mutilated  by 
the  shells. 

There  were  about  1 50  dead  Russians  lying  about  in  the 
works  at  "  K,"  and  I  saw  also  about  half -a  dozen  wounded  who 
had  not  been  picked  up.  Most  of  the  latter  were  very  bad  cases, 
I  fancy,  and  tlie  little  vitality  that  was  left  in  them  by  their 
wounds  was  almost  gone  owing  to  the  fearful  cold. 

The  Russian  works  on  the  sand-hill  at  •'  K "  (I  call  it  a 
sand-hill  for  want  of  a  better  word,  for  it  was  nothing  but  a 
little  mound,  the  highest  part  of  which  was  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  above  the  plain)  were  well  constructed  breastworks, 
with  short  traverses ;  here  and  there  underground  dwellings 
had  been  hollowed  out  behind  them,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
works  faced  west  or  south-west.  Between  the  sand-hill  and 
the  village  was  a  parapet  and  trench  which  might  have  held 
about  50  men  if  they  had  been  packed  fairly  tightly.  The 
village  itself  was  strongly  protected,  double  rows  of  abattis  and 


*  Full  information  upon  this  point  will  be  found  in  Lieut.-Colonel 
Haldane's  report  on  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai,  Appendix  III.,  page  o3, 
and  in  Report  31,  pa-^e  507. 
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wire  entanglement  placed  in  front  of  the  trenches,  while  all  the 
walls  of  the  village  were  pierced  with  loopholes. 

Medical   Arrangements. — I   saw   two   dressing  stations  at 

work  during  this  fight,  one  was  in  the  front  line  of  trenches  at 

Liu-tiao-kao,  and  the  other,  a  larger  one,  was  in  the  bed  of 

the  stream  near  the  bridge  in  rear  of  Liu-tiao-kao.     Both  of 

them  were    very  much  exposed  to   artillery  fire ;  a  doctor  in 
the  first  mentioned  one  was  hit  by  a  shrapnel  bullet. 

The  dressing  station  near  the  bridge  was  a  curious  sight, 
the  nullah  was  full  of  horses,  and  all  the  rag-tag  and  bob-tail 
of  nondescript  people  who  are  present  at  battles  without 
actually  taking  an  active  part  in  them.  Fortunately  the  river 
was  frozen,  and  the  ice  made  a  flat  roadway  down  the  nullab. 
The  medical  people  had  a  group  of  officers  and  men  here  hard 
at  work.  Tlie  wounded  streamed  in,  some  on  stretchers  and 
some  on  foot ;  as  they  came  in,  each  mao  had  a  label  tied  on  to 
his  coat  to  show  the  nature  of  his  wound — a  white  label  for  a 
serious  wound,  and  a  red  one  for  a  slight  one. 

The  wounded  men  were  dumped  down  on  the  ice  among  the 
horses'  heels,  and  the  doctors,  working  at  high  pressure,  simply 
applied  antiseptic  dressings  and  bandages ;  this  having  been 
done,  the  wounded  man  was  sent  off  to  the  field  hospitals,  which 
in  this  instance  were  at  Ku-cheng-tzu,  some  three  miles  away 
to  the  rear.  A  very  large  number  of  men  walked  this  distance, 
so  as  to  spare  the  stretcher-beai  ers  for  more  serious  cases.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  unlike  one's  idea  of 
what  a  dressing  station  should  be.  The  wounded  men  lay  on 
the  ice  bearing  their  pain  without  a  murmur,  while  the  vicious 
little  Japanese  horses  fought  and  kicked  each  other  within  a 
few  feet  of  them  ;  great  shells  screamed  overhead  or  burst  close 
by  with  a  fearful  noise.  One  12-cm.  shell  pitched  just  beside 
the  bridge  and  on  the  brink  of  the  nullah  while  I  was  there, 
and  the  explosion  was  deafening,  while  everyone  was  covered 
with  dust  and  pieces  of  stone.  The  doctors  took  no  notice  of 
all  these  disturbing  elements,  but  worked  away  untiringly, 
though  every  man  of  them  who  was  not  actually  at  work  sat 
with  his  back  ud  against  the  river  bank. 

A  field  hospital  had  established  itself  in  the  village  of 
Ku-cheng-tzu,  and  thither  a  stream  of  wounded  on  stretchers 
or  afoot  pouied  all  through  the  day.  The  Ja])anese  field 
hospitals,  have,  nominally,  a  containing  capacity  of  200  patients, 
this  one,  however,  on  the  1st  March  took  in  no  less  than  1,400 
wounded  men  :  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  it  annexed  nearly 
all  the  houses  in  the  village. 

The  fact  of  the  liospitals  opening  at  Ku-clieng-tzu  instead  of 
at  Ta-tai,  showed,  I  think,  great  forethought  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  medical  officer,  for  it  was  quite  close  to  the  Head- 
Quarters  village  and  at  the  same  time  ofl'  the  main  line  of 
traffic  between  Ta-tai  and  the  fighting  line,  so  all  the  wounded, 
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once  tliey  were  clear  of  the  front  line,  had  a  quiet  road  all  to 
themselves. 

Lieut.-General  Kigoshi  during  this  fight  had  his  head- 
quarters about  1  mile  south- west  of  Liu-tiao-kao. 

Narrative  continued* — On  the  early  morning  of  the  2nd  2nd  Mar. 
March  the  following  was  the  situation  : — 

On  the  left  the  8th  Division  had  occupied  Chang-tan  and 
Hsi  Nien-yu-pao  (B  3).  On  the  right  the  4th  Divisir.n  had 
got  as  far  as  Pei-tai-tzu  (C  3  S.E.),  while  the  5th  Division, 
having  occupied  Wang-chia-wo-peng  and  Li-chia-wo-peng,  was 
advancing,  and  at  noon  occupied  the  village  of  Chang-chuang-tzu, 
where  the  enemy  made  no  stand  worth  mentioning. 

The  41st  Begiment  and  the  5th  (Mountain)  Artillery 
Regiment  were  told  off  to  pursue  the  retiring  Russians. 

I  was  told  that  the  Third  Army  was  making  good  progress 
on  our  extreme  left,  but  I  could  get  no  information  as  to  its 
whereabouts. 

Lieut.-General  Kigoshi  had  not  shifted  his  head- quarters 
from  yesterday's  position.  I  joined  him  there  about  8.1.5  a.m., 
having  spent  the  night  at  Ta-tai. 

The  day  was  raw  and  cloudy,  temperature  19  degrees  Fahr., 
at  10  a.m.  snow  began  to  fall,  and  kept  on  till  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  I  saw  the  Russian  soldiers  who  had  been  captured  at 
Wang-chia-wo-peng,  w^ho  looked  cold  and  miserable  ;  they  nearly 
all  belonged  to  the  1st  Siberian  Rifles,  though  one  or  two  were 
of  the  14th  Division  of  the  8th  Corps. 

I  left  head- quarters  about  9.30  and  rode  all  over  the  scene 
of  yesterda3''s  engagement ;  all  the  Japanese  wounded  had  been 
collected,  but  a  few  of  the  Russians  were  still  lying  out  in  the 
snow ;  the  bodies  of  the  slain  still  lay,  of  course,  where  they 
had  fallen.  In  one  part  of  the  ground  some  of  the  millet  crop 
of  last  year  had  not  been  gathered  in,  and  it  lay  in  little  heaps. 
It  was  a  curious  thing  to  notice  that  behind  almost  every  heap 
lay  a  dead  soldier  ;  apparently  the  soldiers  in  the  attack  had 
taken  cover  behind  these  heaps  of  straw,  which,  of  course,  were 
no  protection  against  bullets,  but  rather  the  reverse,  for  they 
gave  the  Russian  riflemen  something  to  aim  at. 

By  IJ  a.m.  there  was  a  general  move  forward,  All  the 
Japanese  guns  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  emplacements  of 
yesterday.  The  heavy  howitzers  were  collected  by  batteries  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  the  mountain  guns  were  getting 
ready  to  move  forward.  I  rode  on  and  got  into  Chang-chuang-tzu 
a  little  after  noon  ;  from  the  shelter  of  a  ruined  house  I  could  see 
right  up  the  river  bed  towards  Chou-kuan-pu  (C  3).  There  was 
some  heavy  artillery  flring  going  on  to  the  right.  The  Russian 
guns  were  somewhere  near  Ta-han-tai,  and  they  were  firing  at  the 
troops  of  the  4th  Division  in  the  village  of  Ku  chia-tzu  (C  3). 
I  saw  a  Russian  infantry  patrol  about  a  thousand  yards  ofi* 


•  See  Map  65,  Squares  C  3  and  D  3. 
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moving  about  among  some  trees  ;  one  of  the  men  stopped  and 
deliberately  had  a  shot  at  my  orderly,  who  was  holding  his  horse 
and  mine  at  the  corner  of  Chang-chuang-tzu  village. 

The  Russians  were  holding  Chou-kuan-pu,  and  also  had 
some  works  on  the  top  of  a  kind  of  small  cliff  on  the  river  bank 
and  some  trenches  between  the  village  and  the  cliff,  but  no 
artillery  near  the  village,  though  there  were  three  batteries  of 
field  and  one  of  heavy  artillery  to  the  east  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ta-han-tai.  Shortly  after  1  o'clock  the  5th  Division  began 
to  concentrate  in  Chang-chuang-tzu. 

The  5th  (Mountain)  Artillery  Regimfnt  came  up  and  were 
soon  at  work  making  emplacements  for  their  guns  all  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  village ;  these  emplacements  were  all 
completed  before  the  guns  were  brought  up. 

About  2.45  p.m  the  guns  opened  fire  on  Chou-kuan-pu  and 
on  the  works  on  the  cliff".  The  Russian  guns  were  apparently 
busy  with  the  4tli  Division,  fur  they  hardly  replied  to  us  at  all. 

At  2.50  p.m.  the  infantry  advanced  to  the  attack.  It  was  a 
very  fine  sight.  The  41st  Regiment  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  on  its  rit-ht  two  battalions  of  the  42nd,  went  forward 
against  the  Russians  in  long  extended  lines,  one  behind  the 
other.  One  battalion  of  the  42nd  had  no  less  than  twelve  lines 
at  about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  apart. 

The  Russian  guns  now"  turned  their  tire  on  the  infantry  and 
the  attack  was  very  heavily  shelled  ;  the  rifle  fire,  too,  from  the 
village,  and  particularly  from  the  works  on  the  clift",  was  very 
hot,  but  somehow  or  other  it  seemed  to  have  very  little  effect, 
for  in  the  whole  attack  the  Japanese  only  lost  about  100  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  middle  of  the  attack  the  Russian  guns  at  Ta-han-tai 
suddenly  ceased  firing  and  retired. 

At  4  p.m.  some  artillery  of  the  8th  Division  came  into  action 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Chang-chuaTig-tzu ;  the 
action  ot  these  guns  must,  I  think,  have  helped  the  infantry  very 
considerably. 

At  5.40  p.m.  I  saw  large  numbers  of  the  Russian  infantry 
streaming  northwards  through  the  village  of  Ta-han-tai  in  great 
disorder ;  they  appeared  to  be  regularly  routed,  for  they  moved 
in  no  kind  of  formation  whatever ;  there  were  a  thousand  of 
them  at  least  and  there  may  have  been  more. 

By  6  p.m.  all  firing  had  stopped  ;  the  Japanese  were  in 
Chou-kuan-pu  aiid  the  Russians  were  flying  to  the  north. 

The  attack  on  Cliou-kuan-pu  was  a  very  pretty  sight ;  the 
troops  on  the  south  bank  of  tlie  river  moved  slowly  forward, 
while  a  part  of  the  4l8t  Regiment,  moving  up  the  river  bed  on 
the  ice  and  on  })oth  banks,  attacked  the  entrenchments  on  the 
cliff.  These  entrenchments  commanded  the  riverbed,  and  most 
of  the  casualties  occurred  here,  but  there  was  a  little  cover  to 
be  got  right  under  the  south  bank,  and  of  tliis  the  most  was 
made ;  besides  this,  the  mountain  gunners  fired  on  the  trenches  as 
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fast  as  they  could  load  their  guns ;  this  made  the  Russians  a 
little  shy  about  putting  up  their  heads  to  fire,  for  the  works 
here  had  evidently  been  rapidly  made  and  had  no  head-cover. 
By  degrees  all  the  men  on  the  north  bank  worked  over  on  to 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  and,  thanks  to  the  covering  fire  of 
the  mountain  guns,  were  able  to  get  close  up  to  the  trenches  on 
the  clift'.  Here  they  ctjllected  in  a  thick  mass  close  under  tlie 
river  bank.  Suddenly  five  men  ran  forward  in  a  little  group 
and  gained  a  footing  on  the  top  of  the  bank  withiu  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  of  the  enemy's  trenches — not  one  of  them  was  hit — and 
lay  flat  beliind  a  sandy  undulation,  while  one  of  them  took 
from  his  pocket  a  small  flag  with  the  "  Rising  Sun  "  on  it,  and, 
tying  it  to  the  cleaning  rod  of  his  rifle,  waved  it  tiiumphantl}'-. 
Almost  immediately  up  swarmed  three  or  four  hundred  men 
from  below,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Russian  trenches  were 
won. 

After  this  work  fell  the  Russians  in  the  village  made  no 
attempt  to  hold  out  any  longer,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  do  so,  for  the  village  was  completely  commanded  at 
close  range  by  the  work  on  the  cliff,  so  they  withdrew,  leaving 
a  great  many  dead  and  wounded  behind  them. 

The  trenches  of  the  work  on  the  cliff  were  literally  full 
of  dead  men,  and  there  were  many  bodies  lying  about  on  the 
open  ground  between  the  trenches  and  the  village ;  for  when 
they  left  their  trenches  to  retire  the  Russians  had  to  pass  over 
several  hundred  yards  of  open  ground,  where  they  were  shot 
down  like  rabbits  in  a  ride.  The  Japanese  artillery  had  done 
teriible  damage  among  the  men  in  the  trenches  on  the  clifi',  as 
the  mutilated  bodies  testified  ;  several  men  had  been  decapi- 
tated and  others  had  lost  limbs  and  were  otherwise  mutilated. 
I  think  nearly  all  the  Russian  casualties  in  this  particular  spot 
were  due  to  artillery  fire. 

I  saw  one  dead  Russian  officer  and  a  good  many  wounded 
men,  but  the  Japanese  losses  were  extraordinarily  small  ;  in 
front  of  the  work  on  the  clifi",  for  instance,  there  were  only  23 ; 
more  lay  out  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  river  and  along  the 
sandy  banks,  but  hardly  anyone  on  the  right  flank  of  the  attack 
had  been  touched. 

The  Japanese  medical  staff"  had  their  hands  very  full  after 
the  severe  fighting  of  yesterday,  but  nevertheless  most  of  the 
wounded  in  this  day's  fight  were  collected  and  brought  in 
before  dark.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  however,  I  was 
riding  with  Lieut.-Colonel  Macpherson  over  the  ground  near  the 
clitf,  and  we  discovered  three  wounded  Russians  who  had  been 
overlooked,  or  rather,  their  wounds  had  been  dressed  and  they 
had  been  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  ha  1  crawled  close 
together  to  try  and  keep  warm  during  the  bitter  cold  ot  the 
night.  The  most  severely  wounded  among  them  had  been  covered 
up  with  some  old  sacks  by  his  two  wounded  comrades;  and  so 
we  found  them,  half  dead  with  cold,  misery,  and  loss  of  blood. 
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We  gave  them  some  spirits  from  our  flasks,  but  could  do  nothing 
more  for  them  beyond  leaving  them  in  charge  of  a  Japanese  Red 
Cross  man,  who  promised  to  see  them  picked  up  and  cared  for. 

On  the  night  of  the  2nd  March  the  first  line  was  in 
Chou-kuan-pu,  the  42nd  Regiment,  and  three  batteries  of  field 
artillery  at  Ta-han-tai,  from  which  the  Russians  had  retired, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  division  in  and  about  Chang- 
chuang-tzu. 

3rd  Mar.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  March  the  5th  Division  moved 

forward  in  two  columns.  The  left  column  was  composed  of 
the  41st  Infantry  Regiment  and  the  5th  Mountain  Artillery 
Regiment.  All  the  rest  of  the  division,  together  with  the  battalion 
of  field  artillery,  moved  forward  by  the  road  to  the  right. 

The  left  column  found  the  Russians  had  Tou-tai-tzu,  where 
there  were  about  three  battalions  of  them,  very  much  mixed  up, 
for  some  were  Siberian  Rifles  and  some  were  men  of  the  14th  or 
15th  Divii^ions.  The  enemj'^  made  no  stand  here,  bub  retired 
almost  at  once,  before  the  artillery  could  come  into  action 
against  them  ;  this  retirement,  however,  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  movements  of  the  8th  Division  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river. 

Aloving  forward  again,  the  41st  Regiment  got  into  the 
village  ot  Sla-tou-lan,  while  the  enemy  again  fell  back  rapidly 
before  it. 

About  a  mile  further  on  was  a  large  double  village  with  a 
lot  of  trees  about  it,  this  was  Ta-wang-chiang-pu  (D  3) ;  here 
the  Russians  stopped  and  resisted  the  pursuit.  They  brought 
three  batteries  into  action  north-east  of  the  village.  The  4Jst 
Regiment  deployed  for  attack  and  the  mountain  artillery  came 
into  action  south-east  of  Ma-tou-lan,  while  the  21st  Regiment 
and  the  three  batteries  of  field  artillery  from  the  right  column 
also  moved  forward  against  the  villages. 

However,  before  the  attack  had  time  to  develop  the  Russians 
were  off"  again  as  fast  as  ever ;  they  had  only  stopped  long 
enough  to  gain  time  to  set  fire  to  the  large  depot  of  supplies 
which  had  been  collected  in  this  place. 

While  the  movement  against  Ta-wang-chiang-pu  was  taking 
place  the  right  column  was  diverted  on  to  the  left  road  and 
moved  straight  on  to  the  village  from  Fu-chia-chuang  and 
Ta-han-tai.  As  soon  as  the  Russians  retired  the  21st  Regiment 
and  three  batteries  of  field  artillery  moved  back  on  to  their 
original  course  on  the  right  road,  and  the  troops  now  pouring 
into  Ta  wang-chlang-])U  took  of!  their  equipment  and  set  to 
work  with  all  their  might  to  try  and  save  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  great  conflagration  which  had  been  started. 

The  41st  Regiment  and  the  mountain  artillery,  however, 
pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Russians. 

The  enemy  made  a  feeble  effort  to  hold  the  village  of  Chang- 
tang-pu  (D  3  north) ;  they  were  the  same  three  battalions  which 
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wc  had  been  hunting  all  day,  and  I  think  that  they  had  very 
little  heart  left  in  thera,  for  although  they  had  five  batteries  on 
the  flanks  of  the  village  of  Ta-tai  to  help  them  and  it  was  now 
almost  dark,  no  sooner  did  the  Japanese  batteries  open  on  them, 
which  they  did  with  great  intensity  of  fire,  than  they  were  off 
again  as  hard  as  they  could  go. 

Pursuit  as  carried  out  by  the  Japanese  is  painfully  slow,  but 
very  sure.  It  is  a  pity  they  have  no  mounted  infantry,  for  on 
occasions  of  this  kind  it  would  be  invaluable.  I  believe  that 
the  whole  of  this  mixed  lot  of  Russian  infantry,  and  perhajis 
the  guns  as  w^ell,  might  have  been  captured  by  a  bold  and  rapid 
move  with  mounted  troops,  for  the  Russians  were  worn  out  and 
dispirited,  and  I  think  would  have  given  up  if  they  had  found 
their  line  of  retreat  blocked. 

The  flying  Russians  were  given  no  time  to  rest,  the  41st 
Regiment  kept  them  on  the  run,  and  during  the  night  the 
Japanese  entered  Ssu-liang-tan-pu,  while  the  scouts  got  as  far 
as  Su-hu-pu  (D  2  south). 

Now  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  right  column.  The  21st 
Regiment  and  the  three  batteries  of  field  artillery,  after  returning 
to  the  right  route,  moved  forward  again,  but  were  checked  at 
once  at  Ta-chuang-ho  (D  3  centre):  this  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon. The  artillery  immediately  came  into  action,  and  the 
infantry  moved  forward  to  the  attack,  but  the  Russians  fell 
back  at  once  into  Yin-erh-pu. 

The  infantry  moved  on  at  once  against  Yin-erh-pu,  just  as 
it  was  getting  dark.  Suddenly  five  Russian  batteries  from  the 
region  near  Tung-erh-pu  opened  fire  with  very  good  effect,  and 
did  a  good  deal  of  damage  among  the  infantry.  Night  now 
closed  in  and  it  was  very  dark ;  the  Russian  guns  retreated,  but 
their  infantry  held  on  to  the  village  all  night  and  retired  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning. 

The  21st  Regiment  occupied  the  village  at  6  a.m.  on  the  4th. 

The  total  Japanese  casualties  on  the  3rd  were  about  120, 
and  of  these  most  fell  before  Yin-erh-pu. 

The  Russians  had  used  the  village  of  Ta-wang-chiang-pu 
as  a  kind  of  advanced  depot.  A  broad-gauge  railway  (5-foot 
gauge)  had  been  laid,  connecting  up  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Manchurian  Railway  south  of  the  Hun  Ho  bridge,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  sidings.  Large  quantities  of  stores,  fodder, 
grain,  flour,  &c.,  &c.,  had  been  collected  here  ;  all  were  neatly 
arranged  in  great  stacks  and  pyramids,  but  all  was  blazing  when 
we  entered.  I  believe  the  Japanese  managed  to  save  about 
one-third  of  the  total.  All  these  stores  were  collected  in  the 
south  half  of  the  village.  In  the  north  half  was  a  large  field 
bakery,  beautifully  arranged,  a,nd  vast  quantities  of  ready  baked 
rye  bread.  The  Russians  had  set  fire  to  this  too,  and  most  of  it, 
including  the  great  stacks  of  bread,  was  burning  fiercely  when 
we  arrived.  The  loaves  were  enormous,  measuring  in  inches 
10x9x6,  and  weighing  at  least  1  2  lbs.  each. 
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The  bread  was  frozen  and  as  hard  as  flint,  but  we  were  glad 
to  get  it,  for  we  had  nothing  else  that  night,  and  the  baggage 
was  miles  behind ;  so  we  thawed  it  by  the  fire  and  found  it 
very  palatable ;  it  was  black  and  coarse,  but,  with  a  little  salt 
sprinkled  on  it,  was  excellent. 

In  addition  to  the  broad-gauge  railway  I  have  mentioned, 
this  village  was  the  rail- head  of  a  light  railway  which  ran  from 
here  through  Chou-kuan-pu  and  away  down  the  river  on  the  ice. 
I  was  told  that  it  went  as  far  as  Hei-kou-tai,*  but  I  did  not 
see  it  myself  further  south  than  near  Chou-kuan-pu,  where  it 
was  laid  on  the  ice.  I  expect  the  Kussians  found  it  very  useful 
for  bringing  up  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  to  the  villages 
in  their  front  line,  as  well  as  for  transporting  their  wounded  to 
the  rear. 

At  Ta-wang-chiang-pu  the  Japanese  captured  over  one 
hundred  little  bogie  trucks  belonging  to  the  light  railway; 
about  half  of  this  number  were  fitted  up  as  Red  Cross  trucks, 
by  means  of  uprights  fastened  to  the  trucks  and  hanging 
matting  upon  them  to  keep  oflf  the  bitter  cold  wind,  the  bottom 
of  the  truck  being  covered  with  kaoliang  straw  for  the  wounded 
to  lie  on. 

Each  truck  was  fitted  with  a  swingle-tree  on  each  side,  and 
could  be  pulled  by  two  ponies,  though  on  the  flat  they  were  so 
light  that  one  man  could  easily  push  an  empty  one  along. 
4th  Mar.'  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  we  occupied  Ta-tai  and  Su-hu-pu 

(D  2  south);  the  Russians  before  us  had  fallen  back,  but 
were  still  holding  the  villages  of  Erh-tai-tzu  (E  2  s.w.)  and 
Pei-ta-tzu-ying  (E  3  north),  though  not  in  any  great  force. 

Lieut.-General  Kigoshi  detached  one  battalion  of  the  2 1st 
Regiment  to  guard  his  flank  against  the  Russians  in  these  two 
villages,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  division  crossed  the  river 
to  the  north  bank.     This  crossing  began  about  4  p.m. 

Su-hu-pu  is  a  large  village,  and  had  evidently  been  occupied 
by  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy's  troops.  There  was  a 
large  yard  full  of  great  cauldrons  for  making  soup  and  boiling 
water,  and  a  large  supply  of  tinned  rations  of  various  kinds  in 
some  of  the  houses. 

The  Russians  had,  as  usual,  set  fire  to  the  houses  which 
contained  their  stores  before  they  left,  but  they  had  not  had 
time  to  burn  before  we  came  in,  and  the  Japanese  soldiers  were 
allowed  to  help  themselves  to  the  tins  of  provisions  as  they 
marched  through. 

These  tinned  rations  looked  exceedingly  nice ;  some  of  the 
tins  contained  pea  soup,  some  a  sort  of  ragout  of  meat  and 
vegetables,  and  some  ordinary  preserved  meat ;  each  tin  was 
marked  at  one  end  with  the  date  of  tinning — an  excellent  plan 
to  prevent  old  stores  from  being  foisted  on  the  supply  department 
by  dishonest  contractors.  1897  was  the  oldest  date  I  could  find 
among  them,  and  1903  the  most  recent. 

*  This  is  a  mietakc. — A.  H. 
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These  tins  were  a  little  larger  than  the  ordinary  condensed 
milk  tin,  and  weighed  three-cjuarters  of  a  Russian  pound.  I 
took  one  as  a  sample,  as  it  seems  to  me  a  very  convenient  size 
and  shape,  and  if  possible  I  will  forward  it  with  my  report. 

We  crossed  the  Hun  Ho,  as  I  have  said,  at  about  4  p.m. ; 
there  was  a  hiofh  wind  and  the  dust  was  blinding ;  the  ice  showed 
no  signs  of  melting  or  even  of  getting  cut  up  uuder  the  traffic  of 
thousands  of  feet  and  the  wheels  of  innumerable  vehicles  and 
guns. 

The  river  here  is  almost  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
Jumna  or  Ganges  in  India,  if  one  can  imagine  intense  cold 
prevailing  instead  of  intense  heat.  There  are  the  same  great 
weary  stretches  of  sand,  the  same  sort  of  banks,  and  the  same 
sort  of  scrubby  jungle,  but  here,  instead  of  mimosa  thorn,  almost 
all  the  growth  on  the  banks  is  willow.  The  river  bed  here  is 
about  eight  hundred  yards  wide,  of  which  more  than  two- thirds 
is  sand.  The  banl^s  of  the  Hun,  lii<e  those  of  all  the  rivers  of 
the  plains  of  Manchuria,  are  either  little  cliffs,  varying  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  high,  or  else  gentle  slopes  of  sand,  gradually  rising 
to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  Hun  we  reached  the  village  of 
Tu-tai-tzu  (D  2),  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Russians 
that  morning  by  the  8th  Division.  This  was  a  big  village 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  about  five  feet  high,  with  a  huge 
fosse  all  round  it — a  Chinese  protection  against  the  brigands. 

The  fosse  was  full  of  Russian  dUhris  and  so  was  the  space 
between  the  wall  and  the  houses  of  the  village ;  and  a  good 
number  of  dead  Russians  were  lying  about  here  and  there, 
particularly  in  the  fosse,  where  I  saw  at  least  twenty  on  the 
east  side  of  the  village.  A  few  wounded  men  were  lying  where 
they  had  fallen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  a  few  had 
crawled  away  out  of  sight  into  the  osier  beds  which  fringed 
the  banks  of  the  stream  on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  while 
a  few  bodies  lay  on  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  river  bed. 
The  Japanese  infantry  pushed  on  in  open  formation  to  the  next 
village,  Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  which  had  been  passed  through  earlier 
in  the  day  by  some  of  the  troops  of  the  8th  Division. 

Darkness  was  coming  on,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  follow 
what  happened :  a  verj^  heavy  artillery  fire  from  the  Russians 
was  going  on,  the  Russian  guns  appeared  to  be  firing  from 
every  direction  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  about  100  degrees  from 
north-east  to  south  of  south-west,  shells  were  bursting  on  every 
side,  and  it  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  tell  where  they  came 
from  :  the  8th  Division,  too,  on  our  left,  appeared  to  be  under  a 
terrific  shell  fire. 

Just  as  the  daylight  failed  the  41st  Regiment  went  forward 
from  Ta  Yu-shu-pu  in  a  south-easterly  direction  towards  the 
river  bed,  while  the  11th  Regiment  took  up  a  position  a  little 
east  of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu  and  facing  the  railway  embankment,  and 
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our  mountain  guns  took  up  a  temporary  position  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  village. 

Meanwhile  the  battalion  of  the  21st  Eegiment  which  we  had 
dropped  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  moved  against  Erh-tai-tzu 
(E  2  S.W.),  but  found  it  very  strongly  held  by  the  enemy.  So 
this  attack  was  not  pushed  home  and  the  battalion  was  ordered 
to  remain  before  the  village,  as  it  was  not  considered  necessary 
that  this  place  should  be  taken  at  once. 

On  this  day,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  artillery  tire,  there 
were  only  58  casualties  in  the  5th  Division,  and  almost  all  of 
these  were  from  rifle  bullets  and  among  the  ranks  of  the 
21st  Regiment  before  Erh-tai-tzu. 

At  Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  looking  towards  the  enemy,  right  across 
our  front  and  about  two  miles  off,  ran  a  railway  embankment 
varying  from  ten  feet  to  twenty  feet  high ;  between  the 
embankment  and  the  village  the  ground  was  a  bit  broken, 
that  is  to  say,  lines  of  sand-hills  a  few  feet  higher  than  the 
surrounding  plain,  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  embankment, 
crossed  the  front,  and  a  winding  stream  with  perpendicular 
banks  perhaps  twenty  feet  high.  This  stream,  the  water  of 
which  was,  of  course,  frozen  nearly  solid,  made  a  splendid 
sunken  road  which  <  was  very  much  used  by  the  Japanese  during 
the  days  that  followed. 

The  embankment  led  down  to  the  rJA'er,  where  the  gaunt 
timbers  of  an  unfinished  bridge  showed  up  very  plainly  against 
the  dark  background  of  trees  surrounding  the  village  of 
Mo-chia-pu  (E  2  west),  while  on  the  north  side  of  the  unfinished 
bridge  was  another  tree-surrounded  village  called  Mi-chia-pu. 
Both  these  villages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  it 
looked  as  if  he  meant  to  hold  them  at  all  costs.  Round  to 
our  right  and  close  to  the  river  bank  was  a  sand-hill  of  larger 
dimensions  than  usual,  useful  as  a  good  look-out  place,  but  it 
was  continually  swept  by  shell  fire. 

5th  Mar.  On    the   morning    of    the    5th   we   received    the   following 

information    concerning   the    other    divisions  of    the    Japanese 
armies : — 

The  Third  Army  had  made  good  progress,  and  was  now 
close  to  the  railway  north-east  of  Mukden ;  it  was  further 
stated  that  there  were  no  defensive  works  on  the  north  of 
that  town. 

Last  night  the  6th  Division  attacked  and  captured  the 
Russian  first  line  along  the  Sha  Ho  in  the  vicinity  of  La-mutun 
(E  3  s.E.)  and  Lin-sheng-pu  (E  3  south  centre),  and  amongst  its 
trophies  was  one  10*5-cm.  gun. 

The  4th  Division  on  our  right  is  holding  the  enemy,  who  is 
strongly  entrenched.  The  attack  here  is  not  being  pushed  home, 
the  idea  evidently  being  to  contain  the  enemy  on  the  south  while 
the  Third  Army  is  working  in  behind  him. 
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The  First  Army  is  fighting  in  the  hills  to  the  east  and  is 
doing  well,  though  its  progress  is  slow. 

On  the  early  morning  of  the  5th  the  Russians  facing  us 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  held  the  line  of  the  railway 
embankment,  while  on  the  south  bank  their  left  extended  as  far 
as  Erh-tai-tzu  (E  2  s.w,).  Distributed  between  Mi-chia-pu, 
Mo-chia-pu,  and  along  the  embankment,  the  Russians  had  about 
four  regiments  or  twelve  battalions  of  infantry,  while  they 
had  two  batteries  (16  guns)  at  Mo-chia-pu,  two  close  to 
Nan-chang  (E  2  centre),  and  more  guns  in  the  centre  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sha-to-tzu. 

From  this  period  until  the  end  of  the  battle  it  was  most 
difficult  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  Russian  artillery 
opposite  us,  or  to  keep  knowledge  of  the  number  of  guns 
the  Russians  had  in  action ;  five  batteries  we  had  against  us 
very  regularly,  but  very  often  a  huge  reinforcement  came  up, 
generally  in  the  region  of  Sha-to-tzu ;  on  one  occasion,  which 
1  shall  mention  later,  the  Russians  brought  at  least  one  hundred 
guns  into  action  in  this  small  area  exclusive  of  those  scattered 
along  their  front  further  to  the  south. 

The  intensity  of  fire  was  at  times  terrific,  but  it  did  very 
little  damage,  although  the  ranging  was  excellent.  Sometimes  the 
Russian  gunners  fired  wildly,  on  one  occasion  they  bombarded  the 
sand-hill  near  Ta  Yu-shu-pu  for  several  hours  in  the  morning,  but 
as  we  had  withdrawn  our  guns  from  there  the  previous  evening 
every  round  was  wasted ;  they  sent  up  a  balloon  in  the  after- 
noon, and  discovered  their  mistake  and  stopped  firing  at  nothing. 

On  another  occasion  I  saw  two  shells  fired  at  a  single 
mounted  orderly;  another  time  a  Japanese  official  photographer 
and  his  assistant  had  three  salvoes  (twenty-four  shells)  fired  at 
them  ;  they  stopped  their  photography  very  quickly,  but  were 
not  hurt. 

At  6  a.m.  the  Japanese  guns  (seventy-eight  of  them)*  opened 
fire  on  the  Russian  position  and  under  cover  of  their  tire  the 
infantry  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  9th  Brigade  (Major- 
General  Surizawa)  attacked  with  the  41st  Regiment  on  the 
right  and  the  11th  Regiment  on  the  left,  while  the  21st  Brigade 
was  held  in  reserve. 

The  Japanese  infantry  went  right  in  against  the  embank- 
ment, but  the  Russians  held  on  bravely,  and  it  came  to  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  in  which  bayonets,  hand-grenades,  and  bamboo 
guns  were  freely  used. 

The  Russians  were  finally  driven  back  and  retired  into 
Mi-chia-pu  and  Sha-to-tzu,  but  on  the  south-bank  of  the  river 
at  Mo-chia-pu  the  enemy  resisted  so  strongly  that  the  attack 
failed  altogether.  The  Russian  guns  at  Mo-chia-pu  enfiladed 
the  attack  on  the  north  of  the  river;  fortunately  the  ground 
was  broken  up  into  sand  dunes  and  gave  good  cover,  or  the 

*  Two  batteries  at  Hsiao  Yn-shu-pa,  one  at  Ta  Yu-shu-pu  and  two 
between  Ta  Yu-shu-pu  and  tlie  Hun  Ho. 
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Japanese  would  have  lost  very  heavily.  The  infantry  held  on 
to  the  embankment,  some  of  them  had  even  got  over  it,  in  spite 
of  the  enfilade  fire.  About  2  p.m.  the  Russians  made  a  counter- 
attack very  fiercely;  it  was  repulsed,  however,  with  very  heavy 
loss  to  the  enemy.  The  Japanese  guns,  knowing  the  range  to 
a  yard,  dropped  shrapnel  amongst  the  disordered  ranks  of  the 
Russians  as  they  retired,  and  killed  and  wounded  great  numbers 
of  them. 

This  operation  cost  the  Japanese  500  casualties,  of  which 
about  100  were  killed  outright ;  the  Russians  lost,  I  believe, 
considerably  more,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  proportion  fell 
durii)g  the  counter-attack. 

The  whole  of  this  day,  particularly  in  the  forenoon,  the  air 
was  full  of  the  noise  of  battle  ;  from  north  to  south-east  the 
roar  of  guns  and  the  rattle  of  riHe  tire  was  almost  incessant. 
Far  away  to  the  north,  east  and  south-east  the  deep  booming  of 
cannon  told  us  that  the  Third  and  Fourth  Armies  were  hotly 
engaged,  and  that  perhaps  the  great  battle  we  had  been  so  long 
expecting  was  now  at  its  height. 

At  10.40  a.m.  I  was  told  that  the  3rd  Division  had  been  sent 
up  froui  the  Second  Army  reserve  to  join  the  first  line  and  that 
it  was  to  come  in  between  the  left  of  the  Sth  Division  and  the 
right  of  the  Third  Army. 

Now  the  Third  Army  was  very  much  en  I'air,  and  I  think 
that  General  Nogi  must  have  felt  the  enormous  risk  he  ran 
should  the  Russians  make  a  determined  effort  against  his  right ; 
had  such  a  counter-stroke  been  successfully  carried  out  the  Third 
Army  Avould  have  been  completely  cut  off  and  probably  almost 
annihilated,  while  the  pressure  on  the  Russian  line  of  retreat  to 
the  north  would  have  been  taken  off.  "Whether  General  Nogi 
saw  his  danger  and  appealed  to  General  Oku  for  help  or  whether 
the  3rd  Division  was  ordered  up  by  Marshal  Oyama  himself, 
I  do  not  yet  know.  However  that  may  be,  the  3rd  Division 
arrived  just  in  time,  for,  as  events  proved,  the  Russians  did  make 
the  attempt  and  in  the  bloody  tight  at  Yu-hung-tun  (E  1/2)  the 
attempt  was  foiled  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  33rd  Regiment  of  the 
3rd  Japanese  Division,  which  was  practically  annihilated. 

In  the  desperate  struggle  at  this  village  a  Hue  regiment  over 
three  thousand  strong  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  completely 
wiped  out ;  in  one  battalion  but  two  officers  and  thirteen  men 
remain,  but  it  died  hard  and  demanded  a  terrible  toll  of  its 
enemy,  for  no  fewer  than  eight  to  ten  thousand  Russians  fell  in 
this  ghastly  encounter. 

What  the  tighting  was  like  may  perhaps  be  guessed  at  by 
the  following  story  : — Behind  a  gap  in  a  broken-down  mud  wall 
a  foot  or  two  high  lay  the  body  of  a  Japanese  soldier ;  his 
thigh  was  broken  and  had  a  bloody  bandage  tied  round  it ; 
along  the  wall  were  the  marks  showing  distinctly  how  he  had 
draggt'd  himself  along  to  get  to  the  gap  ;  beside  him  lay  a  little 
pile  of  empty  cartridge  cases,  and  before  the  gap  lay  the  bodies 
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of  seven  dead  Russians,  one  of  them  almost  on  the  top  of  him. 

The  Japanese  lay  dead  with  a  horrible  bayonet  wound  in  his 

neck,  possibly  inflicted  by  the  Russian  who  lay  beside  him. 

During  the  night  of  the  5th  the  battalion  at  Su-hu-pu  made 
another  attempt  to  get  into  Erb-tai-tzu,  which  again  failed ;  this 
attack  was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  reconnaissance  and  was  not 
much  puslied.  It  found  the  Russians  entrenched  and  showing 
no  signs  of  any  inclination  to  move. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  and  nearly  all  the  5th  Lieut.- 

jleneral  Kigoshi  had  his  head-quarters  on  the  roadside  close  to 
d  single  large  elm  tree,  where  he  was  connected  up  by  telephone 
with  Army  Head-Quarters,  with  his  brigadier  engaged,  and  with 
his  artillery  commander.  I  do  not  know  why  he  selected  this 
place,  for  being  close  to  a  sandy  road  and  on  the  down  wind 
side  of  it,  he  was  smothered  with  dust  whenever  anything  passed 
along  the  road ;  there  was  no  view,  and  he  was  far  closer  to  the 
enemy's  artillery  than  is  usual  for  generals  of  division,  and  the 
tree  was  most  conspicuous  for  miles  around. 

About  11  a.m.  I  happened  to  be  at  head-quarters  and 
noticed  that  the  engineers  were  busy  rigging  up  a  telephone  on  the 
general's  tree.  Whether  the  Russian  gunners  saw  the  sappers 
up  in  the  tree  or  whether  they  suspected  the  presence  of  a 
general  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  they  suddenly  turned  their 
guns  on  this  little  group ;  fortunately  there  was  a  big  hole  in 
the  river  bank  close  by,  into  which  everyone  ran  for  shelter. 
The  shells  were  perfectly  aimed  and  the  ranging  was  exact ;  for 
about  twenty  minutes  everyone,  including  a  stray  Chinaman, 
huddled  up  together  in  the  hole  while  the  shells  struck  the 
ground  or  burse  in  the  air  all  round  and  within  a  few  feet ;  so 
close  did  they  come  that  a  pile  of  rifles  standing  on  the  brink  of 
the  hole  was  struck  full  pitch  by  a  shell  and  knocked  over  and 
one  of  the  rifles  cut  in  two,  while  pieces  of  shell  and  not  a  few 
bullets  fell  into  the  hole  itself  on  the  exposed  side.  When  we 
Anally  emerged  from  our  cover  we  found  the  tree  was  scored  all 
over  with  bullet  marks  and  the  ground  ploughed  up  all  round; 
one  shell  had  struck  the  ground  about  six  feet  from  the  little 
charcoal  fire  over  which  the  general  had  been  sitting. 

I  mention  this  fact  for  two  reasons,  first  to  show  the  small 
efiect  of  very  accurate  artillery  hre,  and  secondly  to  show  that 
when  fighting  in  very  flat  country,  such  as  this  is,  the  generals 
find  it  necessary  to  be  very  far  forward,  even  under  decisive 
artillery  ranges;  it  is  contrary  to  what  I  had  heard  was  the 
case,  but  in  my  own  experience  during  the  battle  of  Mukden, 
the  divisional  head-quarters  have  always  been  well  within 
reach  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  more  often  than  not  within  easy 
ranges. 

During  the  day  of  the  0th  there  was  very  little  change   in  eth  Mar. 
the  situation,  the  troops   hung  on  to  the  ground  which  they 
had  gained  and  the  enemy  made   no  eflbrt  to  dislodge  them. 
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Lieut.-General  Kigoshi,  however,  withdrew  his  battalioD  of  field 
artillery  from  the  east  of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu  and  placed  it  on  the 
out-skirts  of  the  village  of  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu  so  as  to  be  better 
able  to  shell  Sha-to-tzu.  During  the  day  the  Russians,  too, 
fortunately  for  the  infantry,  withdrew  their  two  batteries  from 
Mo-chia-pu ;  these  two  batteries  fell  back  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  for  about  two  thousand  yards.  During  the  day  the 
Russian  garrison  at  Erh-tai-tzu  (E  2  s.w.)  was  reinforced, 
making  its  strength  up  to  about  a  battalion,  while  the 
garrison  of  Pei-ta-tzu-ying  (E  3  north)  also  received  a  small 
reinforcement  and  began  to  strengthen  its  earthworks.  During 
the  nigfht  the  front  line  along  the  embankment  was  reinforced 
by  two  battalions  of  the  42nd  Regiment,  and  another  effort  was 
made  to  dislodge  the  Russians  from  Mi-chia-pu  and  Sha-to-tzu  ; 
this  proved  in  vain,  for  the  Russians  held  on  stubbornly,  and 
reinforcements  began  to  come  to  them. 

The  Japanese  lost  heavily  in  this  effort,  but  although  they 
could  not  get  on,  they  still  held  on  to  what  they  had  gained, 
viz.,  the  region  of  the  embankment  and  the  ground  beyond  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  beyond  it.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  two  Russian  batteries  from  Mo-chia-pu  was  of  enormous 
importance  to  the  infantry,  and  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Russians  withdrew  them,  for  they  were  exceedingly  well  placed, 
and  greatly  harassed  not  only  the  5th  Division,  but  frequently 
fired  with  very  good  etfect  over  our  heads  into  the  flank  of  the 
8th  Division,  by  whom  they  were  called  the  "  Mad  Batteries." 

In  the  dark  of  the  early  morning  the  12-cm.  guns,  twenty- 
four  of  them,  changed  position  from  the  Japanese  right  flank 
near  the  sand- hill  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Hsiao 
Yu-shu-pu  ;  the  field  artillery  and  the  mountain  guns  remained 
in  the  same  positions  as  yesterday.  All  through  the  day  desul- 
tory filing,  both  gun  and  rifle,  went  on  from  both  sides,  but 
during  the  daytime  no  movements  of  troops  took  place  on  the 
Japanese  side. 

Russian  reinforcements,  however,  both  of  infantry  and 
artillery,  were  swarming  into  the  villages  east  of  the  embank- 
ment, and  in  the  evening  it  was  calculated  that  the  enemy  had 
at  least  a  division  and  a  half  in  the  region  of  Michia-pu  and 
Sha-to-tzu,  and  a  great  number  of  guns  a  little  further  north. 

In  addition  to  all  these  guns  we  located  Russian  artillery  in 
the  following  places : — 

(a)  Two  batteries,  or  sixteen  guns,  between  Erh-tai-tzu  and 

Mo  chia-pu. 
(6)  Two  batteries  (sixteen  guns)  a  little  beyond  (a)  ;  probably 

the  same  two  that  had  fallen  back  the  day  before. 

(c)  Two  batteries  (.sixteen  guns)  at  Mi-chia-pu. 

(d)  One  battery  a  little  north  of  (c). 

This  looked  like  preparations  for  a  counter-attack  on  a  largo 
scale,  and  as  the  Japanese  infantry,  in  its  present  positions,  was 
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very  badly  placed  to  meet  it,  the  first  line  fell  back  at  midnight 
to  the  sand-hills  about  a  mile  west  of  the  embankment,  where  it 
immediately  entrenched  itself. 

From  the  time  the  Japanese  infantry  first  advanced  over  the 
embankment  up  to  midnight  on  the  7th  it  had  thirteen  hundred 
casualties. 

During  the  night  the  heavy  12-cm.  guns  left  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu 
and  returned  to  their  original  position  by  the  sand-hill. 

In  the  afternoon  we  heard  very  heavy  firing  far  away  to 
the  north,  which  must  have  been  the  engagement  of  the 
3rd  Division  at  Yu-hung-tun. 

During  several  hours  in  the  morning  the  Russian  artillery 
pounded  the  sand-hills  east  of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  but  as  at  that  time 
all  the  divisional  artillery  was  on  the  left  flank,  there  was 
nothing  on  the  sand-hills,  and  every  round  was  wasted. 

In  the  evening  a  small  reinforcement  of  1,000  infantry 
fresh  from  the  depots  in  Japan  was  received ;  of  these,  700  were 
for  the  21st  Regiment  and  300  for  the  11th.  A  further  supply 
is  expected  to-morrow.  I  have  heard  that  the  Japanese  War 
OflBce,  anticipating  this  battle,  and  allowing  for  10  per  cent, 
casualties,  have  got  ready  in  Japan  the  men  to  fill  the  gaps. 
This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  1  personally  saw  fresh  men 
join  the  ranks  during  the  battle,  but  since  we  have  been  in 
Mukden  very  large  numbers  of  fresh  men  have  joined  the  army, 
evidently  straight  from  Japan. 

The  following  information  reached  us  in  the  early  morning : —  gth  Mar. 
The  First  and  Fourth  Armies,  having  captured  the  Russian  line 
along  the  Sha  Ho,  are  advancing,*  but  it  was  not  known  exactly 
how  far  they  had  got. 

The  Third  Army  is  pressing  in  close  to  the  railway,  north- 
west of  Mukden,  but  is  in  very  much  the  same  position  as 
yesterday. 

The  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  5th  Division  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  was,  briefly,  as  follows  {see  E  2) : — 

About  a  division  and  a  half  of  the  Russians  were  in  and 
about  Sha-to-tzu,  while  smaller  detachments  still  occupied  the 
villages  of  Mi-chia-pu,  Mo-chia-pu,  Erh-tai-tzu,  and  Pei-ta-tzu- 
ying  (E  3  north).  Several  columns  of  Russian  infantry  had 
been  seen  moving  about  in  the  vicinity  of  Ta-pu  (E  2  centre) 
but  they  had  been  lost  sight  of. 

A  vast  number  of  guns,  a  hundred  at  the  very  least,  were 
in  position  in  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  villages  Kang-chia- 
tun,  Sha-to-tzu,  Kan-kuan-tun,  and  Niu-tai,but  the  guns  we  had 
located  last  evening  further  east  were  strangely  silent,  and, 
indeed,  we  found  out  later  that  they  had  been  withdrawn 
during  the  night. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  one  battalion  of  the  21st  still 
lay  at  Su-hu-pu  (D  2  S.E.),  and  opposite  to  Erh-tai-tzu ;  entrenched 


*  For  general  position  of  the  First  and  Fourth  Armies,  ave  Map  61. 
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along  the  sand-hills,  aud  about  a  mile  from  the  embankment, 
were  the  41st  and  the  11th  Kegiments,  while  the  42nd  and  two 
battalions  of  the  21st  were  in  reserve  in  Ta  Yu-shu-pu.  The 
divisional  artillery  was  very  much  in  its  old  positions,  that  is  to 
say,  the  twenty-four  heavy  guns  were  back  at  the  sand-hill,  the 
eighteen  field  guns  were  on  the  outskirts  of  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu  ; 
but  the  mountain  guns  had  moved  forward  a  bit,  and  were  in 
two  lines,  the  first  of  whicli  was  about  half  a  mile  behind,  and 
parallel  to  the  infantry,  while  the  second  line  was  half  a  mile 
behind  the  first  and  hidden  away  in  a  nullah. 

The  whole  of  the  morning  of  the  8th  was  unusually  quiet ; 
the  Russian  gnus  fired  occasional  salvoes  at  nothing  in  particular, 
and  the  Japanese  gunners  now  and  then  dropped  a  few  shells 
into  Sha-to-tzu  or  Mi-chia-pu. 

It  was  surprising  to  find  that  no  artillery  fire  came  from 
our  right  front  from  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  so  shortly 
after  noon  the  Su-hu-pu  battalion  was  ordered  to  push  forward ; 
this  it  did  unopposed,  and  by  1.30  p.m.  had  occupied  Erh-tai-tzu 
and  Pei-ta-tzu-ying  without  firing  a  shot,  and  Mo-chia-pu  a  few 
minutes  later,  only  a  few  stray  shots  being  fired  by  the  very 
small  rear  guard  which  the  Russians  had  left  behind. 

The  enemy,  apparently  finding  himself  being  squeezed 
uncomfortably  tightly  in  the  corner  between  the  right  of  the 
5th  Division  and  the  left  of  the  4th  Division,  had  withdrawn 
from  these  villages  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  leaving 
only  a  very  small  rear  guard  to  cover  his  retreat. 

At  4.30  p.m.  the  42ud  Regiment  was  ordered  to  occupy 
Mi-chia-pu,  from  which  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  into  which 
a  few  men  of  the  21st  Regiment  had  already  penetrated  from 
Mo-chia-pu,  crossing  the  river  on  the  ice. 

At  the  same  hour  orders  were  sent  to  the  battalion  at 
Mo-chia-pu  to  leave  two  companies  there,  and  send  the  other 
two  to  join  the  divisional  reserve  at  Ta  Yu-shu-pu. 

At  the  same  time  the  regiment  of  cavalry  was  sent  to 
Mo-chia-pu  to  act  as  part  of  the  garrison,  and,  if  possible,  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  left  of  the  4th  Division,  and  to  watch 
the  enemy's  movements  in  the  direction  of  Su-chia-tun  (E  3  north) 
and  San-chia-tzu  (F  2  south).  This  was  the  first  time  the 
cavalry  had  had  anything  to  do  during  the  battle,  and  then  it 
was  sent  to  act  as  garrison  of  a  village ! 

About  5  p.m.  it  was  reported  that  the  enemy  was  with- 
drawing iiis  artillery  from  tlie  region  of  Sha-to-tzu,  it  was  also 
suspected  that  his  infantry  was  falling  back  too.  Accordingly 
Lieut.-General  Kigoshi  determined  to  make  another  attack  on 
Sha-to-tzu :  he  ordered  the  heavy  guns  to  move  back  to  their 
former  position  near  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu,  and  the  42nd  and  llih 
Regiments  were  directed  to  make  the  attack,  the  former  from 
Mi-chia-pu  and  the  latter  from  the  sand-hills. 

The  mfantry  advanced  just  as  it  was  getting  dark,  over  the 
open  fields,  and  was  received  with  a  galling  fire ;  the  village 
was  still  strongly  held. 
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All  through  the  night  the  Japauese  infantry  strove  in  vain  . 
to  get  into  Sha-to-tzu,  the  Russians  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
stay,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese  failed  to  dislodge  them ; 
there  was  no  hand-to-hand  fighting,  but  the  Japanese  njanaged 
to  get  to  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  outlying  works 
and  could  get  no  further.  The  losses  were  fairly  heavy,  but 
nothing  like  what  they  must  have  been  had  the  attempt  been 
made  in  broad  daylight. 

So  passed  the  night  of  the  8th  March,  and  the  morning  of 
the  9th  dawned  on  tlie  men  lying  in  the  open,  or  with  what 
little  cover  they  could  scrape  up  from  the  frozen  ground,  within 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy's  rifles. 

Day  broke  on  the  9th  March,  wild  and  stormy.  A  south-  9th  Mar. 
westerly  gale  was  blowing,  and  the  air  felt  quite  warm ; 
furthermore,  a  dust  storm,  such  as  India  itself  might  have  been 
proud  to  own,  was  raging.  It  was  literally  impossible  to  see 
a  hundred  yards.  This  dust  storm,  as  will  be  seen,  had  a  very 
great  effect  on  the  results  of  the  battle  generally ;  it  continued 
incessantly  all  through  the  day. 

In  the  morning  the  guns  of  both  armies  began  firing  wildly 
into  the  pall  of  dust,  but  very  soon  gave  it  up.  Now  and  then 
a  crackle  of  rifle  fire  came  from  the  directioa  of  Sha-to-tzu,  but 
on  the  whole  very  little  fighting  was  done. 

All  through  that  day  the  Japanese  infantry  lay  in  front  of 
Sha-to-tzu,  but  I  do  not  think  any  great  efibrt  was  made  to  get 
in.  The  Russian  rifle  fire  was  at  times  heavy,  but  perhaps 
owing  to  the  screen  of  dust,  it  was  not  very  destructive,  and  the 
Japanese  were  able  to  hold  on,  even  at  such  seemingly  impossible 
close  quarters. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  Russians  were  going  to 
fall  back,  but  shortly  after  noon  a  message  came  in  to  say  that 
two  more  Russian  battalions  had  arrived  at  Sha-to-tzu. 

So  firm  was  the  belief  that  the  Russians  would  soon  retire, 
that  the  Japanese  infantry  clung  on  to  the  ground  it  had  gained 
so  close  to  the  enemy's  works,  and  the  mountain  guns,  veiled 
in  the  dust,  came  right  forward  within  easy  rifle  range,  on  to 
the  embankment,  and  fired  hundreds  of  shells  into  Sha-to-tzu. 
I  will  explain  later  how  it  was  that  all  these  shells,  though 
apparently  well  directed,  did  little  or  no  harm  to  the  Russians. 

Un  the  lett  very  little  was  doing,  a  great  part  of  the  8th 
Division  had  been  moved  away  to  the  north,  and  what  little  of 
it  remained  was  in  or  about  Yu-lin-pu  (E  2  west),  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  took  no  part  in  the  final  attack  on  the  Mukden  defences. 

The  gale  lasted  all  day  and  far  into  the  night.  Some  of  the 
villages  caught  tire,  and  sparks  and  burning  straw  flew  about  in 
all  directions ;  the  few  Chinamen  left  iu  the  villages  made  frantic 
efforts  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  flames,  and  to  save  what  little 
property  the  ravages  of  war  had  left  to  them,  the  Japanese, 
however,  did  nothing  to  help  or  hinder  them. 

So  ended  the  9th  March. 
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True  to  anticipation,  the  Russians  did  at  last  retire,  drawing 
off  their  infantry  quietly  and  skilfully  during  the  night  and  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning :  so  in  the  dark  of  the  early 
morning  the  remains  of  the  11th  and  42nd  Regiments  occupied 
Sha-to-tzu,  and,  as  far  as  the  5tli  Division  was  concerned,  the 
great  battle  of  Mukden  was  over. 

In  this  last  attack,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  evening  of  the 
8th  to  the  early  morning  of  the  10th,  1,200  men  fell,  which 
jQgure,  considering  the  abnormally  close  quarters  at  wLich  they 
had  been  lighting,  seems  absurdly  small.  This  fact,  I  think, 
may  be  considered  as  being  almost  entirely  due  to  the  screen 
afforded  by  the  dust  storm.  The  casualties  among  the  men  of 
the  mountain  batteries  when  they  came  under  rilie  fire  on  the 
embankment  were  trifling,  probably  from  the  same  cause. 

I  went  all  over  the  battJefieid  un  the  ujorning  of  the  10th  ;  it 
was  exceedingly  interesting.  The  Russian  works  were  most 
cunningly  placed,  and  so  well  constructed  that  they  were  quite 
invisible  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 

A  work  immediately  south  of  Mi-chia-pu  was  made  in  sand, 
and  was  invisible  even  from  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards. 
Near  it  was  a  long  trench,  rapidly  made,  with  no  head-cover,  but 
concealed  among  a  number  of  Chinese  graves.  Another  work 
in  front  of  Sha-to-tzu  was  the  main  redoubt.  It  had  a  very 
good  command,  but  the  engineer  who  designed  it  had,  with  great 
ingenuity,  stuck  the  stalks  of  kaoliang  straw  into  the  superior 
slope,  and  bent  them  down  into  the  ditch,  so  that  from  quite  a 
short  distance  the  redoubt  looked  exactly  like  the  surrounding 
fields. 

Furthermore,  he  had  placed  his  redoubt  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  yards  in  Iront  of  the  village,  so  the  Japanese 
gunners,  not  being  able  to  see  the  redoubt,  and  knowing  their 
ranges  to  a  yard  alter  nearly  a  week's  practice  at  the 
same  target,  fired  all  their  shells  at  the  village ;  the  con- 
sequence was  that  nearly  all  the  shells  passed  over  the  Russian 
works  and  exploded  either  in  the  village  or  in  the  open  space 
between  the  village  and  the  redoubt.  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  shell  cases  were  lying  in  this  open  space  and  in  the  village 
itself ;  some  of  them  were  sticking  in  the  frozen  mud  walls. 

Inside  the  redoubt  I  counted  47  dead  Russians  and  one 
ofiicer;  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge  they  had  all  been  killed  by 
rifle  bullets.  Another  curious  thing  about  the  Japanese  shells 
in  this  fight  was  that  something  apparently  went  wrong  with 
the  percussion  fuzes,  lor  in  Sha-to-tzu  and  on  the  north-east  side 
of  it  the  whole  country  was  strewn  with  unexploded  percussion 
shellH,  both  common  and  hi^h-explosive.  Standing  in  one  place 
I  counted  no  less  than  twenty-three  which  I  could  see  without 
moving,  but  there  was  not  a  single  shrapnel  amongst  them.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  so  many  blind  shells  before. 

As  I  said  just  now,  the  Ja|ian(j.se  did  not  lose  as  heavily  in 
this  last  attack  as  might  have  been  expected,  nevertheless  the 
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scene  before  the  redoubt  was  a  terrible  one ;  the  dead  Japanese 
soldiers  lay  in  rov/s,  some  of  them  in  the  open,  some  of  them 
behind  bags  or  haversacks  full  of  earth,  -while  the  fields  behind 
were  dotted  with  dead  bodies. 

One  company  of  the  11th  Regiment  was  reduced  to  17  men. 
A  Japanese  officer  on  the  spot  told  me  that  the  Russians  had  left 
about  400  dead  behind  them  in  and  about  Sha-to-t.-^u,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  were  nearly  so  many. 

About  1  p.m.  Lieut.-General  Kigoshi  himself  came  into  Sha- 
to-tzu,  and  the  division  was  at  once  ordered  to  march  on  Mukden. 
This  march  was  quite  uneventful  ;  we  arrived  at  the  railway 
station  after  dark.  The  Russian  settlement  at  Mukden  is  quite 
a  small  one,  and  clusters  round  the  railway  station,  which  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  west  gate  of  the  city.  On  our 
arrival  we  found  the  station  buildings  and  some  of  the  houses 
in  flames ;  they  had  been  fired  by  the  Russians  before  retiring. 
In  the  interval  between  the  departure  of  the  Russians  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Japanese  the  Chinese  from  the  city  had  been  busy 
looting  and  burning ;  they  had  removed  almost  everything  that 
it  was  possible  to  remove,  and  had  even  tried  to  break  into  and 
set  fire  to  the  hospitals,  but  the  Ru-ssian  doctors  and  nurses  kept 
them  off  with  a  show  of  rifles,  so  that  they  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  more  than  setting  fire  to  a  wing  of  one  of  the  hospitals. 

All  this  anarchy  very  soon  stopped  when  the  Japanese 
marched  in.  The  looters  were  quickly  hunted  back  into  the 
town,  and  the  Japanese  soldiers  made  those  of  them  whom  they 
could  catch  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

The  division  remained  in  the  precincts  of  the  station  that 
night ;  some  of  the  men  got  shelter  in  the  houses,  and  some 
bivouacked  in  the  open.  The  men  were  very  happy  and  full  of 
spirits  after  their  victory  ;  enormous  quantities  of  frozen  Amur 
salmon  had  been  left  behind  in  the  various  villages  by  the 
Russians,  and  almost  every  soldier  had  possessed  himself  of 
one,  a  treat  indeed  for  men  of  a  fish-eating  race,  and  as  they  sat 
round  their  fires  they  toasted  the  fish  on  their  bayonets  and 
were  thoroughly  happy  ;  this  night  of  peace  was  a  great  change 
for  them  after  the  horrors  of  the  past  ten  days. 

During  the  battle  the  Russian  wounded  had  been  sent  off  to 
Harbin  by  train  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  to  move  them.  For 
this  purpose  there  were  thirty-seven  hospital  trains  kept 
running  day  and  night.  Of  this  number  twenty  were  regular 
hospital  trains  and  seventeen  improvised  ones.  In  spite  of 
this  there  were  still  800  wounded  Russians  and  200  wounded 
Japanese  remaining  in  the  hospitals  on  our  arrival,  with  a  large 
staff  of  doctors  and  nurses  to  look  after  them.  A  Russian 
doctor  who  could  talk  German  took  Lieut -Colonel  Macpherson 
and  myself  into  his  hospital,  and  here  we  found  the  wounded 
of  both  nations  lying  side    by   side  equally  well  tended,  and 
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apparently  on   very  good  fceiTas  with  each  other,  conversation 
being  carried  on  by  signs. 

The  Weather. — The  daily  temperatures  during  the  battle  may 
be  of  interest ;  they  are  as  follows  (in  degrees  Fahrenheit)  : — 


Date. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

let  March      .... 

2nd    ,. 

Srd     „             -            -            -            - 

4th     „ 

5th     ,,             .... 
6th     „            -            -            -            - 

7th     ., 

8th     „            -            -            -            - 

9th     „ 

10th  „            -            -            -            . 

Zero 

18° 

10° 

8° 

8° 

7° 

11° 

13° 

14° 

20° 

35° 
45° 
32° 
32° 
28° 
38° 
42° 
43° 
53° 
52° 

The  dust  storm  of  the  9th  came  up  on  a  south-west  wind 
and  was  practically  the  break  up  of  the  winter,  for  the  ice 
began  to  melt,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  1 0th  the  river  was 
impassable,  a  narrow  strip  had  thawed  completely  and  one  could 
see  the  water  flowing. 

The  cold  of  the  Manchurian  winter,  though  intense,  is  not 
unpleasant,  if  plenty  of  warm  clothes,  furs  and  ear  pads  be 
worn,  except  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north,  and  then  it 
is  indescribably  cold  with  a  coldness  that  penetrates  all  clothing  ; 
the  climate,  however,  is  very  dry  and  apparently  healthy,  for 
the  amount  of  sickness  in  this  big  army  is  wonderfully  small. 

Collection  of  Wounded. — The  stretcher  bearers  worked  with 
great  bravery  and  devotion  during  this  battle,  but  their  numbers 
were  far  too  few  to  deal  properly  with  the  vast  numbers  of 
wounded  that  had  to  be  brought  in.  The  Japanese  medical 
officers  recognized  this  early,  and  employed  Chinese  bearers  to 
work  between  the  dressing  stations  and  the  field  hospitals,  while 
the  soldier  bearers  were  used  almost  exclusively  for  picking  up 
the  wounded  on  the  battlefield  itself  under  fire,  and  carrying 
them  to  the  dressing  stations. 

It  was  very  noticeable  that  a  large  number  of  wounded 
men  managed  to  get  back  by  themselves  without  any  help,  only 
the  very  badly  wounded  were  carried  in  ;  I  think  that  with 
European  soldiers  very  many  more  would  have  to  be  carried, 
for  the  Japanese  soldier  bears  pain  well,  and  it  is  considered  a 
point  of  honour  among  them  not  to  show  pain  even  when  it  is 
very  bad.  I  saw  one  man  with  a  bad  wound  in  his  knee.  The 
doctor  began  to  cut  the  man's  breeches  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and  in  doing  so  must  have  given  him  very  great  pain,  for  he 
began  to  groan  ;  the  doctor  at  once  rebuked  him,  as  I  thought, 
rather  roughly,    for  his  weakness  in  showing   his  pain.     This 
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fine  spirit  is  most  noticeable.  The  Russian  wounded  were  more 
sensitive ;  I  have  heard  them  scream  even  before  they  were 
touched. 

The  collection  of  such  large  numbers  of  wounded  over  a 
large  area,  even  under  such  favourable  conditions  as  obtained 
here — that  is  to  say,  flat  and  open  country,  with  a  hard  surface, 
and  with  no  obstacles  of  any  kind — is  a  very  difficult  matter, 
and  I  aui  afraid  a  great  many  wounded  men  in  this  battle 
perished  from  loss  of  blood,  cold  and  misery,  through  the  utter 
impossibility  of  picking  them  up  soon  enough.  Many  lay  out 
all  night  on  the  frozen  ground,  and  in  some  cases  (I  only  saw 
one  myself)  the  clothes  were  taken  off  badly  wounded  men 
before  they  were  dead  by  Chinese  prowlers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  deal  of  suffering,  and 
possibly  a  number  of  lives  might  have  been  saved  had  it  been 
possible  to  pick  up  the  wounded  a  little  faster. 

Sanitation. — Sanitation  in  the  Japanese  field  army  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  There  is  absolutely  no  attempt  at  it. 
The  usual  arrangements  in  armies  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
water  supply,  the  construction  of  latrines,  and  so  on,  are  totally 
neglected.  In  consequence,  the  water  supply  was  almost 
invariably  very  bad,  while  the  state  of  villages  where  the 
troops  had  stopped  was  always  indescribably  dirty.  This  may 
not  matter  in  the  winter,  but  in  hot  weather  I  should  think 
it  would  be  certain  to  lead  to  serious  epidemics.  From  the 
filthy  state  of  the  villages  recently  inhabited  by  the  Russians,  I 
fancy  their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  sanitation  are  as  elementary 
as  those  of  the  Japanese.  The  national  habit  of  drinking  very 
hot  water  is  a  great  safeguard  to  the  Japanese  soldier.  His 
water  bottle  is  made  of  aluminium,  and  he  heats  his  water  for 
himself,  not  as  a  precaution  against  disease,  but  simply  because 
he  likes  it  better  hot  than  cold.  There  is  no  such  thinor  as 
boiling  water  as  a  sanitary  precaution,  as  I  have  seen  stated  in 
some  newspapers.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  water  cart  in 
the  whole  army,  at  any  rate  I  have  never  seen  one ;  there  are, 
however,  the  great  soup  cauldrons  on  wheels  captured  from  the 
Russians. 

Horsemastership. — I  think  it  is  very  generally  admitted  by 
foreigners  that  a  knowledge  of  horsemanship  is  not  a  stronfi- 
point  among  the  Japanese.  To  begin  with,  they  appear  to  our 
eyes  to  ride  very  badly  and  look  loose  and  uncomfortable  on 
horseback.  It  is  most  unusual  to  move  faster  than  a  walk,  and 
the  invariable  mode  of  progression  is  in  a  long  string  one 
behind  the  other.  A  general  with  his  staff  and  escort  take  up 
about  a  hundred  yards  of  road,  all  moving  in  single  file,  and 
always  at  a  walk.  The  horses  are  so  used  to  this  processional 
formation  that  they  strongly  object  to  move  in  any  other,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  them  walk  alongside  each  other. 
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There  are  a  few — very  few — imported  animals,  mostly 
Walers ;  most  of  the  animals  in  the  army  are  Japanese  or 
Chinese  ponies,  varying  from  13  hands  to  14 '1.  They  have 
been  badly  treated  for  generations,  and  are  consequently  vicious 
and  quarrelsome.  The  Japanese  ponies  are  wretched  creatures 
to  look  at,  but  apparently  very  hardy,  for  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  only  fed  twice  a  day,  on  barley,  get  but  little  or 
no  fodder,  and  are  hardly  ever  properly  watered,  they  seem  to 
carry  on  wouderfully  well.  The  harness  of  the  pack  ponies  is 
very  badly  fitted,  but  I  saw  very  few  galls  among  them. 

The  Chinese  pony  is  quite  a  different  type  ;  he  is  smaller, 
seldom  indeed  more  than  13  hands;  he  is  a  fine  sturdy  little 
fellow,  and  I  can  best  describe  him  as  closely  resembling  the 
chariot  horses  as  depicted  in  ancient  Assyrian  frescoes. 

The  Japanese  one-horse  transport  cart  has  been  universally 
condemned,  even  by  the  Japanese  themselves ;  so  it  is  not  worth 
describing. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  experience  has  shown 
us,  all  over  the  world,  that  the  local  means  of  transport  are 
invariably  the  best ;  Manchuria  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  country  the  Chinese 
two-wheeled  cart  is  better  than  anything  that  could  be  intro- 
duced. It  is  a  very  heavy  wooden  cart  on  two  wheels,  which 
are  fixed  rigidly  on  to  the  axle.  The  wheels  and  axle  all 
revolve  together.  The  wheels  are  very  strong,  and  are  able  to 
stand  the  tremendous  strain  of  the  jolts  as  the  cart  pitches  into 
the  deep  ruts  on  the  unmetalled  tracks  which  do  duty  for  roads 
in  China. 

The  teams  of  these  carts  are  wonderfully  trained,  and  every 
animal  is  always  doing  his  full  share  of  the  work.  The  teams 
vary  from  two  to  six  animals,  and  are  harnessed  in  the  following 
manner  : — One  animal  alone  is  in  the  shafts ;  he  is  the  one  on 
which  devolves  most  of  the  work,  for  not  only  does  he  support 
the  shafts,  but  all  the  onus  of  turning  corners  comes  on  him, 
and  moreover  he  acts  as  a  brake,  for  these  carts  have  neither 
brake  nor  skid  ;  these  little  wheelers  are  beautifully  trained 
and  know  exactly  the  right  time  to  sit  back  on  the  breeching 
strap.  I  have  watched  them  going  down  the  steep  bank  of 
the  river,  and  it  is  a  sight  worth  seeing ;  directly  the  cart  gets 
to  the  brink  of  the  short  steep  slope  the  wheeler  at  once  sits 
right  down  on  his  breeching,  and  putting  all  his  feet  together, 
is  pushed  down  the  bank  by  the  weight  of  the  cart;  in  this 
way  he  checks  the  pace  of  the  cart,  but  very  often  the  gathering 
momentum  of  the  heavily  laden  cart  is  too  much  for  him  and 
does  not  give  him  time  to  get  on  his  feet  again  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slope,  in  which  case  he  shoots  along  on  his  haunches 
across  the  ice. 

While  the  wheeler  is  thus  turning  himself  into  a  brake  the 
leaders  manage  in  some  way,  best  known  to  themselves,  to  keep 
their  legs  clear  of  the  mass  of  loose  rope  traces. 
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Tlie  wheeler  is  almost  always  a  pony  ;  the  rest  of  the  team 
is  a  mixture  of  mules,  ponies  and  donkeys,  and  sometimes 
oxen. 

Every  member  of  the  team  does  his  work  with  an  honesty 
which  is  quite  touchinor,  but  every  member,  too,  has  his  own 
pair  of  traces,  so  that  no  shirking  can  possibly  pass  unnoticed. 
There  is  sometimes  a  pair  of  reins  for  the  wheeler,  but  the 
driving  is  done  almost  exclusively  with  whip  and  voice,  and 
excellent  driving  it  is  too.  The  Chinese  drivers  are  very  cruel 
with  their  whips,  and  there  is  hardly  a  team  in  which  one  or 
two  eyes  have  not  been  flicked  out.  The  Japanese  soldier  never 
interferes  with  the  native  driver,  as  our  men  are  inclined  to  do, 
and  in  consequence  there  are  very  few  mishaps. 

Attack  Formation. — After  the  Sha  Ho  battle  the  Japanese 
began  to  consider  whether,  after  all,  the  close  formations,  as 
taught  by  the  Germans,  which  they  had  been  using,  were  the 
best  for  fighting  in  such  flat  and  open  countrj".  They  had  our 
experiences  in  South  Africa  to  help  them,  and  they  decided  to 
try  what  more  open  formations  would  do.  What  these  formations 
were  I  will  endeavour  to  describe. 

A  Japanese  regiment  consists  of  three  battalions,  a  battalion, 
of  four  companies  and  a  company  of  three  sho-tai,  which  I  will 
call  sections,  though  as  a  sho-tai  has  about  70  men  the  word 
section  is  rather  apt  to  be  misleading. 

A  company  has  only  two  formations,  line  and  column  of 
sections,  though  this  can,  of  course,  be  varied  by  moving  to  a 
flank. 


Company  in  line.  Company  in  column  of  sections. 

A  battalion  can  therefore  be  formed  up  as  follows : — 


a 
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•  •    Now,  from  any  one  of  these  five  formations  the  battalions 
can  be  extended,  so.  we  see — 

From  (a)  it  extends  in  one  line. 
„      (d)  „  three  lines. 

„     (e)  „  four 

„     (b)  „  six 

„     (c)  „  twelve  „ 

From  the  above  formations  the  one  most  suitable  to  the 
front  to  be  occupied  by  the  battalion  can  be  chosen,  whether  in 
first  or  second  line.  In  the  firing  line,  however,  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  the  Japanese  invariably  extend  one  or  two 
companies  in  line.  Under  these  new  circumstances  the  Japanese 
so  arranged  their  formations  as  to  have  the  men  extended  to 
about  six  paces,  and  with  a  distance  of  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  between  lines.  This  interval  was 
calculated  on  the  basis  that  any  one  shrapnel  shall  not  hit  more 
than  one  line. 


The  following  diagram  will  show  the  formation  of  the  42nd 
Regiment  in  its  advance  from  Ta-tai  during  the  battle  of 
Hei-kou-tai ;  it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  was  used  : — 
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Artillery  Fire. — Tlie  massing  of  the  guas  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  fire  was,  in  my  experience,  tiie  system  adopted  by  the 
Japanese  ;  the  Kussian  guns  were  a  little  more  dispersed.  The 
ranging  and  shooting  on  both  sides  were  excellent,  but  the 
actual  effects  were  exceedingly  small.  The  moral  effect  of  a 
storm  of  shells,  particularly  when  they  are  high -explosive,  is 
bound  to  be  very  great,  and  to  try  the  nerves  of  fresh  troops, 
but  I  think  the  men  get  used  to  it  very  quickly,  and  notice  that 
although  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  noise  it  really  does  very  little 
harm  to  life  or  limb. 

Infantry  Fire. — It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  judge  whether 
the  shooting  of  the  infantry  is  good  or  bad.  The  Russians  were 
almost  always  behind  earthworks  or  in  villages,  so  I  am  unable 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  powers  of  the  Japanese  infantryman 
as  a  marksman  ;  the  Japanese,  however,  were  almost  always  in 
the  open,  and  I  think  their  casualties  must  have  been  infinitely 
greater  had  the  Russian  infantry  been  able  to  shoot  even 
moderately  well.  The  Russians  often  fired  volleys,  the  Japanese 
never.  However,  the  Japanese  all  agree  that  their  enemy  has 
improved  vastly  both  in  shooting  and  tactics  since  the  early  days 
of  the  war. 

Cavalry. — The  Japanese  cavalry,  so  far,  has  played  no 
important  part  in  the  war.  To  start  with,  it  is  too  weak  in 
numbers  to  have  any  chance  of  operating  with  any  hope  of 
success  against  the  greatly  superior  numbers  on  the  Russian 
side.  It  was  very  little  used.  It  fought  very  bravely,  as 
infantry,  at  Hei-kou-tai,  but  as  a  mounted  arm  I  do  not  think 
the  Japanese  w^ould  have  missed  it  had  it  not  been  present 
at  all. 

The  Russian  cavalry  has  been  very  disappointing,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  Mishchenko's  raid  on  Ying-kou,  it  has  shown 
no  enterprise  or  initiative. 

Dead  Soldiers. — In  a  great  many  places  very  little  trouble 
has  been  taken  over  the  burial  or  cremation  of  the  soldiers  killed 
in  battle.  The  Japanese  dead  are  generally  collected  in  gi'oups 
of  about  twenty  and  burnt,  and  the  remains  covered  with  earth, 
and,  as  a  rule,  some  sort  of  monument  of  shells  or  wood  is  erected 
to  mark  the  place.  The  Russian  dead  were  almost  always  laid 
in  one  of  the  many  trenches,  and  the  trencli  filled  in,  or 
partially  so. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Japanese  Army. — By  far  the  most  remark- 
able feature  in  the  Japanese  Army  is  the  wonderful  feeling  of 
devotion  to  the  Emperor  and  their  country  that  pervades  all 
ranks  and  arms.  From  this  feeling  springs  the  marvellous 
bravery  of  the  incomparable  infantry  and  all  the  many  soldierly 
virtues  that  are  so  marked  in  this  wonderful  army. 

From  this  feeling  springs  also  the  curious  fact — a  fact  which 
I  think  must  be  unique  among  all  the  armies  of  the  world — that 
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the  personal  element  is  quite  unknown.  Orders  are  issued  and 
carried  out  as  a  matter  of  course,  quite  mechanically. 

The  nam.es  of  units  and  of  individuals  are  suppressed  by  the 
authorities  ;  all  are  considered  as  part  of  the  one  great  machine 
and  all  have  but  one  aim  and  object  in  view,  and  that  is  that 
Japan  may  win. 

Thus  it  will  happen  that  many  gallant  deeds  of  corps  and 
many  heroic  actions  of  individuals  will  never  be  known  to  the 
■world,  and  of  both  there  are  not  a  few. 
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(8)  The  Battle  of  Mukden :  Operations  of  the 
8th  Division,  Second  Japanese  Army. 


Report  by  Captain  D.  S.  Robertson,  Royal  Scobs  Fusiliers 
Tokio,  19th  June  1905." 


Plates. 

Oeneral  Map              _              .              .             .  jyjap  55 

Operations  of  8th  Division  1st  March         -      -  „    58. 
Attacks  by  8th  Division  on  Yang-shih-tun  and 

Kan-kuan-tun  4th-8th  March               -         -  „    59. 

The  8th  Division,  recruited  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
main  island  of  Japan,  was  one  of  the  last  divisions  to  embark, 
arriving  in  Manchuria  only  towards  the  end  of  October,  too  late 
for  the  Slia  Ho  battle.  During  the  winter  it  was  kept  in  reserve 
in  rear  of  the  left  flank  of  the  Second  Army,  in  and  around 
the  village  of  Lan-chi,  near  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  the 
Yen-tai  coal  mine.  From  these  winter  quarters  it  was  hurriedly 
sent,  on  the  25th  January,  to  repel  the  attack  of  Grippenbero- 
and  Mishchenko  upon  the  Japanese  left,  and,  during  the  fightino- 
which  ensued,  the  division  succeeded  in  driving  the  Russians  out 
of  Hei-kou-tai,  where  it  took  up  its  quarters  until  the  28th 
February.  From  the  1st  March  onwards  the  division  advanced 
up  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Hun,  driving  the  Russians  before 
it  into  their  line  of  redoubts  round  Mukden.  It  formed  the  left 
of  the  Second  Army,  and  was  connected  with  the  Third  Army  on 
the  extreme  left  by  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade. 

General  Description  of  Country. — The  country  traversed 
by  the  division  difters  in  some  respects  from  the  country  in  the 
region  of  the  Sha  Ho,  occupied  during  the  winter  by  the  Second 
Army.  In  this  latter  part  of  the  country  scarcely  a  tree  is  left 
standing,  but  across  the  River  Hun  they  are  scattered  everywhere 
over  the  country  singly  and  in  clumps.  Though  lyincr  in  the 
plain  of  the  Liao  Ho,  and  therefore  as  a  whole  very  flat,  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  cover  almost  everywhere  in  this  region,  in 
addition  to  the  cover  from  view  afforded  by  the  trees.  The 
country  is  intersected  by  roads  which  in  many  cases  are  worn 
down  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface  by  the  traflic  of  the 
heavy  Chinese  carts.  Small  nullahs,  branching  out  of  the  Hun 
River,  are  ver}^  common,  and  in  every  direction  there  are  Chinese 
graves — small  mounds  of  earth  three  or  four  feet  high,  or  even 
more.  Sandhills  occur  frequently  near  the  river.  The  entire 
country  is  dotted  with  villages,  most  of  which  are  within  a  mile 
of  each  other.     Fighting  therefore  takes  the  form  of  attacks  on 
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successive  villages,  the  capture  of  one  village  enabling  the  troops 
to  be  formed  up  for  the  attack  on  the  next  one,  generally  at 
a  distance  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards  or  less.  The 
villages  are  as  a  rule  surrounded  by  a  mud  bank  with  a  ditch 
outside  and  are  fairly  compact,  outlying  houses  being  the 
exception.  The  houses  belonging  to  the  richer  farmers  in  the 
villages,  as  well  as  the  temples,  are  usually  of  burnt  bricks  with 
tiled  roofs  and  are  solidly  built,  but  the  smaller  houses  are  made 
of  unbaked  mud  bricks  and  are  thatched.  The  villages  afford 
cover  against  shiapnel  and  rifle  fire,  but  are  quickly  reduced  to 
ruins  by  high-explosive  shells.  With  the  exceptions  above, 
the  ground  between  villages  consists  of  cultivated  fields,  chiefly 
of  kaoliang  or  tall  millet,  with  few  boundaries  between  them, 
and  is  absolutely  flat. 

The  bed  of  the  River  Hun  varies  in  width  from  about  two 
hundred  to  five  hundred  yards,  though  near  Mukden  it  is  one 
thousand  yards  broad,  merging  imperceptibly  into  the  sandy 
plain.  The  stream  is  about  one  hundied  and  twenty  yards 
broad  on  the  average.  The  course  of  the  river  is  winding,  and 
the  banks  are  as  a  rule  perpendicular,  and  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
though  at  re-entrant  bends  they  are  sometimes  low.  It  wtis 
therefore  ditScult  for  carts  to  cross  the  river,  and  to  get  over 
this  diflBculty  the  Russians  had  constructed  roads  into  the  river 
bed  at  frequent  intervals.  During  the  first  ten  days  of  March 
the  river  was  frozen  hard.  It  had  been  much  used  for  transport 
during  the  winter,  judging  by  the  numbers  of  small  sledges  at 
Hei-kou-tai.  About  a  mile  west  of  the  River  Hun  and  flowing 
in  a  parallel  direction  to  it  for  over  tw  ent}"  miles  was  a  small 
stream  with  steep  banks,  which  also  formed  an  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  carts.  This  stream  joined  the  Hun  River  below 
Hei-kou-tai. 

The  advance  of  the  8th  Division  was  made  between  these 
two  rivers,  its  right  on  the  River  Hun  and  its  left  on  the  small 
stream  to  the  west. 

Constitution  of  the  8tk  Division. — The  combatant  portion  of 
the  division  was  as  follows  : — 

Divisional  Commander     Lieut.-General  Baron  Tatsumi, 
Infantry    -         -         -     4th    Brigade  :  —  Major  -  General 

Yoda. 

5th    Regiment    (three    bat- 
talions). 
31st    Regiment    (two    bat- 
talions, 3rd  battalion  with 
Army  reserve). 
16th    Brigade  : — Major  -  General 
Kamada. 

17th   Regiment    (three    bat- 
talions). 
32nd    Regiment  (three  bat- 
talions). 
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Artillery    -         -         -     8th     Regiment     (six     batteries) 

mountain  ai-tillery. 
Three  batteries  field  artillery. 
Six  field  guns  captured  from  the 
Russians. 
Cavalry      -         -         .     8th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
Engineers        -  -     8th  Engineer  Battalion. 

From  time  to  time  detachments  of  infantry  composed  of  men 
of  the  2nd  Reserve,  kept  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  Oku,  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  8th  Division,  but  I  was 
informed  that  this  was  merely  a  temporary  arrangement,  and 
that  these  troops  still  belonged  to  the  Army  reserve. 

Outline  of  Operations* — The  operations  of  the  8th  iJivision 
from  1st  to  10th  March  may  be  convenieutly  divided  into  four 
phases : — 

The  first  phase  lasted  one  day  only,  the  1st  March.  It 
consisted  of  an  attack,  lasting  all  day,  on  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  important  village  of  Chang-tan  (C  3  S.W.),  The  Russians 
were  driven  out  of  the  hamlet  of  Yueh-pu-tzu,  lying  four 
hundred  yards  south  of  Chang-tan,  but  continued  to  resist 
doggedly  in  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  latter  village  until 
night,  when  they  retired.  In  this  attack  the  8fli  Division  lost 
1,500  men. 

. .  The  second  phase  consisted  of  an  energetic  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  Russians,  and  lasted  during  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
of  March,  The  Russian  resistance  was  not  stubborn,  and  the 
rear  guards  only  remained  in  the  villages  long  enough  to 
delay  the  Japanese  advance,  always  retiring  without  great 
loss.  During  these  three  days  the  division  advanced  from 
Chang-tan  to  within  seven  miles  of  Mukden,  and  the  losses  were 
under  150. 

The  third  phase  began  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  March, 
when  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  came  to  an  end.  They  had 
reached  their  line  of  defence  works  outside  Mukden,  and  here 
they  held  the  8tb  Division  at  bay  during  the  5tli,  6th,  7th, 
and  8th.  During  this  time  repeated  attacks  were  made  by 
the  Japanese  upon  these  works,  but  all  of  them  failed.  The 
casualties  were  over  2,000. 

The  fourth  phase  consisted  of  the  sudden  transfer  of  the 
division  to  the  north,  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  Second  and 
Third  Armies,  and  prevent  the  Russians  from  penetrating  at 
this  point.  As  the  Russians  did  not  take  the  ofiensive  here, 
the  8th  Division,  after  its  transfer  on  the  9th,  again  took  up 
the  rdle  of  pursuit,  following  up  the  Russians  to  about  eight 
miles  north  of  Mukden,  till  ordered  on  the  J  1th  to  cease 
pursuit. 

*  See  Map  65. 
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Dispositions  during  Febi^ary*  —  The  outpost  line  taken 
up  by  the  8th  Division  up  to  28th  February  extended  from 
the  River  Hun,  about  one  mile  south  of  Yueh-pu-tzu,  to 
Tung  Chang-chia-wo-peng.  The  main  force  of  the  division  was 
quartered  in  the  villages  of  Tu-tai-tzu,  Tung  Yen-tai-tzu, 
Hei-kou-tai  and  Su-ma-pu,t  with  head-quarters  in  the  latter 
village.  On  the  right  was  the  5th  Division,  Second  Army,  with 
head-quarters  in  Ta-tai,J  and  a  detachment  in  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu, 
and  on  the  left  was  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade.  At  the  end  of 
February  the  Third  Anny,  under  General  Nogi,  advanced 
northwards  on  the  left  of  this  cavalry  brigade,  and  on  the 
1st  March  an  attack  was  maie  by  one  of  its  divisions  on 
Ssu-fang-tai,§  in  co-operation  with  the  attack  of  the  8th  Division 
on  Yueh-pu-tzu  and  Chien  Nien-yu-pao. 

Russian  Dispositions. — The  line  taken  up  by  the  Russians 
extended  through  the  fortified  villages  of  Chien  Nien-yu-pao 
and  Yueh-pu-tzu  to  the  east.  The  troops,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  consisted  of  the  1st  and  5th  Rifle  Brigades  at 
Chang-tan  and  Yueh-pu-tzu,  and  the  2nd  Rifle  Brigade  at 
Chien  Nien-yu-pao.  Part  of  this  latter  brigade  was  believed 
to  be  moving  round  in  rear  of  Chang-tan,  to  reinforce  the  8th 
Army  Corps  facing  the  5th  Division,  Second  Japanese  Army. 
There  were  emplacements  for  three  batteries  to  the  west  of 
Chang-tan,  with  other  emplacements  in  rear  of  these  facing 
south-east,  but  I  only  counted  twenty-one  guns  firing.  To  the 
east  of  Chien  Nien-yu-pao  there  were  three  other  batteries. 

Defences  at  Yueh-pu-tzu. — I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  defensive  works  at  Chien  Nien-yu-pao,  Jbut  those  at 
Yueh-pu-tzu  were  not  strong.  This  latter  village  consisted  of 
less  than  a  dozen  houses  and  compounds,  and  was  really  part  of 
Cliang-tan.  About  one  hundred  and  tifty  j'^ards  south  of  the 
village  stood  a  detached  house  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  had 
been  strengthened  by  earth  and  loop-holed ;  abattis  also  had 
been  laid  down  in  front.  In  addition  to  this,  a  trench  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  with  traverses,  had  been  dug 
on  the  west  side  of  the  house  to  face  south.  The  house  was 
held  by  a  strong  Russian  advanced  post.  The  defences  of  the 
village  of  Yueh-pu-tzu  itself  consisted  of  a  natural  bank  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  with  very  shallow  and  hastily -made 
trenches,  about  one  hundred  yards  long  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
front,  which  faced  the  Japanese  advance  from  the  south,  was  not 
more  than  three  lnuidred  yards  broad.  There  were  no  signs  of 
trenches  between  Yueh-pu-tzu  and  Chien  Nien-yu-pao.  A  field 
of  millet,  about  five  hundretl  3ardssouth  of  the  village,  had  been 
left  uncut  in  the  autumn,  and  the  broken  stalks  still  gave  cover 
from  view. 

*  /See  Map  58.  f  About,  a  mile  Honth  of  Hei-kou-tiii. 

+  About  3  milea  east  of  Hei-kou-tai.  g  Square  B  3  west,  of  Map  05. 
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Operations  of  the  1st  March — Artillery  Preparation. — At  Ist  Mar. 
7.30  a.m.  artillery  fire  was  opened  by  the  Japanese  on  the  three 
Russian  batteries  east  of  Chien  Nien-yu-pao,  and  on  the  gun3 
west  of  Chang-tan,  which  at  that  time  were  sixteen  in  number. 
The  Japanese  artillery  was  distributed  as  follows  : — * 

18  field  guns  -  On  right  bank,  west  of  Fei-tsai  -ho-tzu. 

18  mountain  guns  -  Further  west,  and  on  the  same  line. 
6  captured  guns    -  About  800  3'ards  north-east   of    Tung 

Ten-tai-tzu. 
18  mountain  guns  -  South-east    of    Tung     Chang-chia-wo- 

peng. 

In  addition  to  these  guns,  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  5th 
Division  east  of  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu  also  assisted  in  the  attack. 

The  Russian  batteries  replied  to  this  fire  about  8.30  a.m.  by 
bombarding  the  spare  gun  emplacements  near  Tung  Yen-tai-tzu, 
and  the  villages  of  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu  and  Tung  Chang-chia-wo-peng. 
About.  11 30  a.m.,  however,  they  succeeded  in  locating  the 
Japanese  guns,  and  began  to  concentrate  fire  on  them,  making 
very  accurate  practice.  They  did  not  keep  up  a  continuous 
fire,  but  kept  constantly  changing  the  objective.  The  Japanese 
gunners  took  cover  during  the  fire,  but  when  the  Russians 
changed  the  target  they  were  quick  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  again  serving  the  guns. 

Meanwhile  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  5th  Division  east  of 
Fei-tsai-ho-tzu  bombarded  Chang-tan  and  Yueh-pu-tzu.  The 
Russian  heavy  artillery  situated  near  Chou-kuan-puf  replied 
by  a  vigorous  bombardment  of  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu,  which  was  set  on 
fire  in  many  places. 

Infantry  Advance. — At  11.30  a.m.  the  infantry  was  given 
the  order  to  advance.  During  the  night  the  attacking  troops 
had  advanced  to  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  village  of  Yueh-pu- 
tzn,  and  had  laid  down  rows  of  sandbags  to  form  a  low  breast- 
work about  2  feet  high.  Before  dawn  the  firing  line  had 
taken  up  its  position  lying  down  behind  these  low  parapets,  and 
it  remained  there  during  the  artillery  preparation.  The 
dispositions  from  right  to  left  were  as  shown  on  the  plate : — * 

2nd  Battalion  32nd  Regiment  -  On  left  bank  of  the  river. 


1st 

32nd 

3rd 

32nd 

2nd 

17th 

1st 

17th 

3rd 

17th 

„  -  In  reserve  east  of  Tu-tai-tzu. 

The  first   troops  I   saw  advancing  were  the   2nd  Battalion 

32nd    Regiment   on    the    left   bank   of   the  river.     They  were 

advancing  in  three  or  four  lines  at  about  five  paces  interval,  and 

•were  being  heavily  fired  on  by  the  Russian    shrapnel.      The 

*  See  Map  58.         t  About  2  miles  east  of  the  northern  end  of  Chang-tan. 
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i^t  Rtissian  artillery  appeared  to  be  now  devoting  its  attention 
entirely  to  these  troops,  and  only  occasionally  fired  on  the 
Japanese  guns,  who  continued  to  ponr  a  heavy  fire  on  Yueh-pu- 
tzu.  Shortly  afterwards  the  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  tho 
river  also  began  to  move  forward.  They  were  at  about  two  to 
four  paces  interval,  but  as  the  advancing  lines  merged  one  into 
the  other,  and  groups  of  wounded  men  were  streaming  back,  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  how  many  lines  there  were 
or  at  what  distance  apart.  From  front  to  rear  their  depth  was 
about  six  hundred  yards.  The  advance  at  first  was  very  slow, 
but  afterwards  section  or  half  section  rushes,  which  seemed  to 
be  about  tiiirty  to  forty  paces,  were  made  with  great  mpidity. 
About  12.30  p.m.  the  3rd  Battalion  17th  Regiment  also  deployed, 
advancino-  on  the  left  of  the  1st  Battalion  17th  Regiment  so  as  to 
take  Yueh-pu-tzu  in  flank.  The  attacking  troops  were  subjected 
to  a  very  heavy  shrapnel  and  musketry  fire,  in  the  smoke  and  dust 
of  which  they  were  hidden  from  our  view  except  at  occasional 
intervals.  The  musketry  was  at  its  loudest  at  1.25  p.m.,  a 
continuous  roar  in  which  the  Russian  volleys  could  only  be 
faintly  heard.  The  attacking  lines  had  then  advanced  to  300 
yards  from  the  detached  house  south  of  Yueh-pu-tzu,  and  the 
3rd  Battalion  17th  Regiment  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the 
left  of  the  1st  Battalion  17th  Regiment,  and  threatened  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians  from  the  detached  house.  The  Russians 
now  began  to  leave  this  house  under  cover  of  tho  fire  from 
Yueh-pu-tzu.  Taken  in  flank,  however,  by  the  3rd  Battalion 
17th  Regiment  their  reteat  to  Yueh-pu-tzu  was  cut  off,  and  in 
their  attempts  to  escape  to  the  •  river  bed,  they  had  to  cross  the 
line  of  fire  of  the  32nd  Regiment,  and  over  30  were  killed. 

Yueh-pu-tzu  was  now  almost  indistinguishable  amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  Japanese  high-explosive  shells  and  the  burning 
houses.  The  Japanese  infantry  had  reached  a  line  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  detached  house  when  the  Russians 
retired.  Here  they  had  laid  down  sandbags  and  made  rough 
attempts  to  dig  trenches.  The  sandbags  were  brought  up  under 
fire,  and  it  was  at  this  place  that  most  of  the  casualties  occurred. 
Owing  to  the  smoke  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
what  was  going  on  beyond  this,  but  the  next  advance  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  Yueh-pu-tzu  village  itself,  when  it  was 
evacuated  by  the  Russians  at  2  o'clock. 

Attack  on  Chien  Nien-yu-jKio. — Shortly  after  the  occupation 
of  Yueh-pu-tzu  at  2  o'clock  preparations  were  made  for  an 
attack  on  Chien  Nien-yu-pao.  The  three  mountain  batteries 
and  two  of  the  field  batteries  west  of  Fei-tsai-ho-tz\i  took  up  a 
more  advanced  position  shown  on  the  plate,*  where  they  were 
hidden  by  some  withered  millet  crops,  and  commenced  to 
bomljard  Chien  Nien-yu-jmo.  They  were  shrapnelled  fairly 
heavily  while  changing  position,  but  I  saw  no  casualties.  The 
Russians  then  continued  to  fire  on  the  old  positions,  evidently 

'  ~'~-  ~~~~  *~8ee  Map  58. 
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not  realizing  that  the  batteries  had  moved  off.  The  lattei* 
recommenced  firing  at  2.45  p.n>.,  and  during  the  next  hour  the 
artillery  duel  was  kept  up  pretty  steadilj'  on  both  sides. 

The  infantry  advance  began  at  8.30  p.m.  The  2rKl  Battalion* 
5th  Regiment,  which  had  been  in  Tung  Yen-tai-tzu  during  the 
morning,  had  left  that  village  at  1.30  p.n).,  and  marched  up  the 
hollow  road  towards  the  north,  where  it  remained  under  cover. 
This  battalion  must  have  been  discovered  by  the  Russian  balloon, 
which  ascended  from  near  Chang-tan  about  3.30  p.m.,  as  at 
4  o'clock  the  Russian  batteries  commenced  to  shell  the  spot 
where  it  was  lying  concealed.  It  began  to  deploy  about 
4.15  p.m,  and  advanced  in  three  lines  at  about  two  hundred 
yards  distance  due  north  on  Chien  Nien-yu-pao.  .  The  interval 
between  men  was  about  two  paces.  There  were  at  least  two  of 
the  companies  of  the  battalion  deployed,  and  the  companies  or 
company  kept  in  reserve  were  not  visible.  At  5  p.m.  they  were 
severely  shrapnelled,  but  still  advanced  steadily  without  halting. 
At  5.15  p.m.  the  advance  by  rushes  began.  These  rushes 
appeared  to  be  by  sections  or  half  sections,  not  less,  but,  as  at 
Yueh-pu-tzu,  it  was  difficult  to  see  owing  to  the  smoke  and  dust 
caused  by  the  Russian  shrapnel.  The  Japanese  succeeded  in 
advancing  to  about  one  thousand  yards  from  the  position,  but 
were  not  able  to  make  further  progress.  I  could  not  see  the 
attack  of  the  two  battalions  6th  Regiment  from  Tung  Chang- 
chia-w^o-peng,  but  their  advance  was  also  checked  at  about  the 
same  distance,  and  the  musketry  fire  coming  from  their  direction, 
which  had  been  continuous  for  over  an  hour,  ceased  at  5.30  p.m. 

Lieut.-General  Tatsumi  had  still  two  battalions  of  reserve 
infantry  at  Tung  Yen-tai-tzu,  which  had  been  sent  him  by 
General  Oku,  but  he  did  not  press  the  attack,  and  the  operations 
of  the  day  came  to  an  end.  From  5..jO  p.m.  until  dark  there 
was  no  movement  of  troops,  only  strings  of  ammunition  and 
baggage  carts  going  up  the  river  bed  to  Yueh-pu-tzu,  and 
stretcher  bearers  carrying  the  wounded  back  to  the  field 
hospitals.  The  Russians  occasionally  dropped  shells  into  Yueh- 
pu-tzu,  but  by  6  o'clock  this  had  also  ceased.  The  troops 
remained  during  the  night  in  the  positions  occupied,  and  Lieut.- 
General  Tatsumi  and  the  head-quarter  staff  took  up  their 
quarters  in  "dug-outs"  at  a  sandhill  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  from  Hei-kou-tai.  Here  the  divisional  telephone  office 
was  situated  connecting  with  each  unit  of  the  command,  and 
the  general  and  staff  had  remained  at  this  spot  during  all  the 
fighting. 

The  failure  of  this  attack  on  Chien  Nien-yu-pao  was 
probably  due  to  insufficient  numbers,  as  with  only  three 
battalions  Major-General  Yoda,  who  commanded  the  attacking 
troops,  was  unable  to  employ  the  usual  outflanking  tactics 
which  had  succeeded  in  the  case  of  the  3rd  Battalion 
17th  Regiment  at  Yueh-pu-tzu.     It  made  the  carrying  out  of 

*  600  stronsr.— D.  S.  R. 
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Lieut.-General  Tatsami's  original  plan  impossible.  This,  I  was 
informed  at  the  time,  had  been  to  reinforce  the  16th  Brigade 
at  Yueli-pu-tzu  under  Major-General  Kamada  with  two  battalions 
of  the  31st  Regiment,  which  were  to  be  sent  back  from  the 
Army  reserve,  where  they  had  been  up  till  now.  After  the 
capture  of  Chien  Xien-yu-pao,  the  16th  Brigade  and  the  two 
battalions  31st  Regiment  were  to  move  forward  on  Chang-tan. 
These  two  battalions  arrived  from  Kou-tzu-yen*  about  4.30  p.m., 
and  advanced  up  the  river  bed,  halting  south  of  Yueh-pu-tzu. 
During  the  night  they  remained  in  the  river  bed,  and  they 
formed  part  of  the  divisional  reserve  under  Lieut.-General 
Tatsumi  during  the  subsequent  marches.  Both  battalions  were 
weak,  one  about  520  and  the  other  600.  In  fact  all  the 
battalions  whose  strength  I  had  an  opportunity  of  estimating 
were  under  700  strong,  the  average  strength  of  companies  being 
about  160  rifles. 

The  result  of  the  operationst  was  therefore  the  capture  of 
Yueh-pu-tzu  (B  3  s.E.)  and  the  approach  to  a  position  close 
to  Chien  jSien-yu-pao  (B  3  s.E.)  The  Russians  still  held  on 
to  this  latter  village  and  to  Chang-tan  (C  3  S.w.)  itself,  but 
by  the  evening  the  9th  Di\"ision,  Third  Army,  had  occupied 
Ssu-fang-tai  (B  3  west),  and  the  5th  Division,  Second  Army, 
Wang-chia-wo-peng  (C  3  s.w.),  and  the  Russians,  feeling  their 
position  in  Nien-yu-pao  and  Chang- tan  precarious,  retired  from 
these  villages  during  the  night.  There  was  no  attempt  at  a 
night  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  Russians 
got  away  with  practically  no  loss.  The  number  of  Russian 
prisoners  taken  in  Chang-tan  was  seven. 

Judging  from  the  hasty  entrenchments  at  Yueh-pu-tzu  the 
attack  of  the  8th  Division  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Russians, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  expected  the  Japanese  to  attack  from 
that  quarter  at  all,  as  all  the  defences  of  Chang-tan  were 
arranged  to  meet  an  attack  from  the  east  and  south-east. 
Though  the  southern  side  of  the  village  was  defended,  it  was 
ver}'  narrow,  and  had  an  attack  been  expected  from  Hei-kou-tai 
one  would  have  thought  the  Russians  would  have  prepared  a 
trench  in  extension  of  the  southern  face.  There  was  no  sign  of 
one.  Like  most  of  the  larger  Chinese  villages,  Chang-tan  was 
.suiTOunded  by  a  mud  wall,  with  a  ditch  out^^ide.  This  wall 
and  ditch  had  been  slightly  improved  by  the  Russians,  but  no 
head-cover,  obstacles,  or  communication  trenches  appear  to 
have  been  provided.  This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  Hei-kou- 
tai,  where  the  Japanese  had  mannged  to  entrench  themselves  in 
.spite  of  the  frozen  soil,  which  was  like  a  rock  down  to  four  or 
five  feet  below  the  surface.  The  difficulty  of  digging  had  been 
got  over  by  burning  heaps  of  manure  on  the  ground,  and 
leaving  it  to  smoulder  for  several  days.  A  large  number  of 
sjtare  emplacements  for  guns  had  been  made  also  in  this  manner. 

Six  tnilen  sonth-east  of  Chang-tan.  f  See  Map  55. 
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Operations  of  2nd  March. — Tlie  operations  of  the  three  next  2nd  Mar. 
days  were  of  the  same  general  character,  consisting  of  attacks  on 
the  villages  held  by  the  Russian  rear  guards.*  The  Japanese 
attacks  were  almost  invariably  made  both  in  front  and  Hank, 
and  by  the  time  the  detachments  sent  to  outflank  the  enemy's 
position  had  succeeded  in  working  round,  and  the  frontal  attacks 
had  been  fully  developed,  the  Russian  rear  guards  had  generally 
retreated   to  the    next   village.      They  held  the  villages  long  ^ 

enough  to  cause  the  Japanese  to  deploy  for  attack,  and  although 
they  never  retired  until  this  attack  had  got  well  under  weigh, 
the  only  case  of  a  rear  guard  holding  on  too  long  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  2nd  March  when  the  troops  in  Piao-to-tzu  were 
surprised  by  the  Third  Army.  These  rear  guards  were  always 
very  strong  in  artillery,  which  remained  in  action  until  the  last 
moment,  covering  the  retreat  of  the  infantry,  who  generally  got 
away  with  little  loss. 

Order  of  March. — The  advance  on  the  2nd  March  was 
continued  at  daybreak  in  two  columns. 

Left  Column — Major  General  Yoda — from  Chien  Nien-yu- 
pao.  oth  Regiment  (three  battalions). 
Three  batteries  mountain  artillery 

Right  Column — Major-General  Kamada — from  Yueh-pu-tzu. 
16th  Infantry  Brigade  (17th  and  32nd 
Regiments).    Three  batteries  field  artillery. 

The  Reserve,  consisting  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Battalions,  31st 
Regiment,  three  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  one  battery  of 
six  captured  Russian  guns,  and  two  battalions  reserve  infantry, 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  Hei-kou-tai  at  10  a.m.,  with  Lieut.- 
General  Tatsumi  and  the  head-quarter  staflf. 

Right  Column. — This  column  received  orders  to  cross  the 
River  Hun,  and,  driving  the  Russians  nortliward,  to  advance  up 
the  left  bank  as  far  as  the  village  of  Ma-tou-lan  (C  3  east),  in 
co-operation  with  the  5th  Division  on  its  right.  But  the  5th 
Division  had  not  been  able  to  get  as  far  as  had  been  expected, 
and  the  right  column,  on  reaching  Wang-hsi-tai  (C  3  centre), 
was  fired  on  from  the  opposite  bank,  where  the  Russians  were 
still  holding  out  in  force  in  the  village  of  Chou-kuan-pu 
(C  3  south)  against  the  attack  of  the  5th  Division.  All  three 
battalions  of  the  32nd  Regiment  were  therefore  deployed  to 
co-operate  in  this  attack.  The  three  field  batteries  of  the  column 
also  came  into  action.  As  this  attack  took  the  Russians  in 
Chou-kuan-pu  in  flank,  it  materially  aided  the  5th  Division  in 
the  capture  of  the  village.  From  3  p.m.  until  5  p.m.  I  was  able 
to  see  part  of  the  attack  of  the  5th  Division,  as  some  of  the 
infantry  crossed  over  to  the  right  bank  above  Chang-tan.  They 
advanced  in  six  lines,  following  each  other  at  over  three  hundred 
yards  distance,  and  the  men  were  extended  to  twenty  ]>aces.     A 

*  See  Map  65. 
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few  scouts  preceded  the  advance,  following  one  another  at  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards.  When  they  reached  the  river 
bank  they  formed  up  in  a  thick  line,  almost  shoulder  to 
shoulder 

About  4  p.m.  the  three  mouutain  batteries  and  the  battery 
of  captured  guns,  all  of  which  belonged  to  the  reserve  of  the 
8th  Division,  came  into  action  against  Chou-kuan-pu  from 
behind  a  low  sand-hill  one  mile  north-east  of  Chang-tan.  Their 
fire  was  returned  by  a  Russian  battery  wliich  left  Chou-kuan-pu 
about  4.15  p.m.,  and,  taking  up  a  position  on  the  river  bank 
north  of  the  village,  fired  a  few  salvoes  at  the  Japanese  guns. 
It  never  succeeded  in  getting  the  range,  however,  all  the  shots 
falling  short,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  firing  it  limbered 
up  and  went  north.  Shortly  after  5  p.m.  the  four  batteries  of 
the  reserve  suddenly  ceased  firing,  and  at  the  same  moment  I 
saw  some  of  the  5th  Division  enter  Chou-kuan-pu  from  the 
river,  carrying  a  large  Japanese  flag.  The  Russians  were 
now  in  full  retreat  from  Chou-knan-pu,  and  at  5.30  p.m.  the 
8th  Division  artillery  again  commenced  firing,  this  time  on 
the  road  near  the  left  river  bank  along  which  the  Russians 
were  retreating.  This  fire  was  kept  up  until  dark,  and 
probably  caused  the  Russians  great  loss,  as  it  took  them  in 
flank. 

Left  Column. — While  this  was  going  on,  the  left  column 
continued  its  advance  from  Chien  Nien-yu-pao  (B  3  S.E.).  But 
owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  Russians  in  Tung  Nien-yu- 
pao,  Ying-chia-tzu  (B/C  3)  and  Ho-chia-chuang  (C  3  west),  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  it  reached  Hsiao  Pa-li-pu-tzu 
(C  3  west),  and  here  it  remained  during  the  night,  sending 
out  outposts  to  Nan  San-tai-tzu  (C  3  west).  The  Russian  rear 
guard  was  in  Piao-to-tzu  (C  3  centre),  while  a  large  force  took 
up  its  quarters  in  Shuang-shu-tun  (C  3  north).  Meanwhile 
the  Third  Army  on  the  left  had  been  pushing  on,  and  a 
detachment  from  the  9th  Division,  which  had  occupied  Pel 
San-tai-tzu  (C  3  west),  attacked  the  Russian  rear  guard  in 
Piao-to-tzu  in  flank  just  before  dark.  This  came  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  the  Russians,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  village 
to  Shuang-shu-tun  with  considerable  loss.  A  stand  had 
been  made  at  some  Chinese  graves  about  half-way  between 
the  two  villages,  while  the  Russians  in  Shuang-shu-tun,  who 
had  settled  down  for  the  night,  hastily  roused  themselves  and 
fled  in  disorder  to  Li-ta-pu  (C  3  N.E.),  where  only  a  short  rest 
could  have  been  obtained  before  they  had  again  to  move  on  at 
dawn  under  the  unceasing  pressure  of  the  Japanese.  When  I 
ariived  at  Shuang-shu-tun  the  next  morning  there  were  signs  that 
a  considerable  number  of  Russians  had  left  in  what  appeared 
to  have  been  a  panic.  Everything  tliey  could  not  easily  carry 
away  had  been  left  behind,  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
almost  every  imaginable  aiticle  of  the  Russian  soldier's  kit. 
The  commonest   thing    of    all    was    the    wadded    quilt,    which 
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appears  to  be  issued  to  the  men  either  in  lieu  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  blankets.  The  thick  felt  boots  worn  by  the  soldiers 
had  been  also  left  in  large  numbers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  artillery  the  reserve  of  the 
8th  Division  was  not  engaged,  and  accordingly  it  remained  in 
the  village  of  Ho-chia-chuang  (C  3  west)  for  the  night.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  division  also  remained  in  this  village, 
while  the  right  and  left  columns  took  up  their  quarters  in 
Wang-hsi-tai  (C  3  centre)  and  Hsiao  Pa-li-pu-tzu  (C  3  west) 
respectively. 

Though  the  8th  Division  was  not  heavily  enga,ged  during 
the  '2nd  March,  it  was  a  trying  day  for  the  troops,  owing  to  a  fall 
of  snow  which  a  cold  piercing  wind  blew  in  the  faces  of  the 
men. 

The  casualties  were  under  50. 

The  Russian  forces  opposed  to  the  division  consisted  of  the 
1st  and  5th  Rifle  Brigades,  though  shoulder  straps  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  Rifle  Brigades  and  of  the  42nd  Division  were  also 
found,  as  well  as  caps  of  the  43rd,  137th  and  143rd  Regiments. 

Operations  of  3 re?  March. — In  the  early  morning  of  the  3rd  3rd  Mar. 
the  Russian  rear  guards  were  in  the  villages  of  Hsin-ma-tien* 
(C  3  north),  Shuang-sbu-tun  (C  3  north),  and  Ma-tou-lan 
(C  3  east).  The  dispositions  of  the  division  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  previous  day.  The  left  column  was  ordered  to 
continue  the  pursuit,  and  the  right  column  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  river  and  advance  up  the  left  bank. 

Left  Column. — This  column  left  Hsiao  Pa-li-pu-tzu  (C  3  west) 
at  5.30  a  m.,  and  passing  through  Piao-to-tzu,  captured  by  the 
9th  Division,  Third  Army,  the  previous  evening,  occupied 
Shuang-shu-tun  about  8.80  a.m.  After  leaving  this  village  the 
left  column  was  considerably  delayed  by  fire  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  as  the  Russians  were  still  in  occupation  of  the 
villages  on  that  bank,  and  it  was  not  until  11  a.m.  that  Li-ta-pu 
(C  3  N.E.)  was  occupied.  The  left  column  was  now  well  in 
advance  of  tlie  right  column,  and  as  the  Russians  were  in 
considerable  strength  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  threatening 
to  cut  off  the  column,  it  was  unable  to  get  axij  further  until 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  column  then  continued  its 
advance  towards  Hou-clna-pu  (D  3  N.w.),  which  it  reached 
about  3.30  p.m. 

About  4  o'clock  a  further  advance  was  made  in  the  direction 
of  Ku-cheng  tzu  (D  3  N.w.),  but  the  precaution  of  sending  a 
flank  guard  to  Ta-tzu-shan-pu  (D  2/3)  seems  to  have  been 
omitted.  As  a  result  of  this  there  were  no  troops  in  front  of 
the  reserve  of  the  division,  which  advanced  in  column  of 
route  through  Li-ta-pu  against  Ta-tzu-shan-pu,  While  in  this 
formation  they  we.e  fired  on  by  the  artillery  of  the  Russian 
rear  guard  in  Ta-tzu-shan-pu.  The  column  accordingly  at  once 
deployed  to  attack  this  village.     To  assist  in  this  attack  the 

*  See  Map  55. 
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left  column  deployed  one  battalion  of  the  5th  Regiment, 
whilst  another  battalion  of  the  same  regiment  occupied 
Ku-cheug-tzu.  The  Russian  infantry  in  Ta-tzu-shan-pu  offered 
only  a  very  slight  resistance,  but  their  artillery  continued  in 
action,  retiring  gradually  to  Wai-chia-pu  (D  2/3). 

The  latter  village  was  defended  by  the  21st  Regiment  of  the 
61st  Division  of  reserves.  Major-General  Yoda  deployed  two 
battalions  of  the  5th  Regiment  to  attack  it  about  6.30  p.m.  The 
guns  of  the  left  column  and  those  of  the  reserve  came  into 
action  behind  Ta-tzu-shan-pu  and  subjected  Wai-chia-pu  to  a 
severe  bombardment.  The  Russians,  however,  evidently  had 
no  intention  of  holding  it,  as  before  the  Japanese  attack  had 
developed  they  set  fire  to  the  village,  and  retired  to  Tu-tai-tzu 
(D  2  S.E.).  By  8  o'clock  Wai-chia-pu  was  occupied  by  these 
two  battalions  of  the  5th  Regiment,  but  most  of  the  houses  were 
in  flames,  and  the  troops  found  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
quarters  for  the  night. 

Might  Column. — This  column  crossed  the  Hun  River,  and  I 
lost  sight  of  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  following  informa- 
tion was  given  me  by  the  divisional  staff  as  to  the  movements 
of  the  column  : — Crossing  the  river  near  Tou-tai-tzu  (C  3  centre), 
it  occupied  this  village  without  much  resistance  being  offered, 
though  it  was  strongly  defended  by  earthworks.  The  column 
then  reached  Ma-tou-lan  (C  3  east)  at  10.30  a.m.,  Hsin-kai-ho 
(D  3  west)  at  2  p.m.,  and  La-ta-pu  at  2.30  p.m.,  driving  out  the 
Russian  rear  guards  in  these  villages.  Chang-tang-pu  (D  3  north)^ 
however,  w?.s  found  by  the  advanced  guard  to  be  held  by  one 
regiment  of  Russian  infantry  and  two  batteries  of  artillery. 
The  column  did  not  attempt  to  attack  this  village,  but  re-crossed 
the  river  at  La-ta-pu.  Owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  banks, 
the  guns  and  wagons  of  the  column  retraced  their  steps  to  the 
bridge  near  Ma-tou-lan,  where  they  re-crossed.  The  column 
remained  during  the  night  in  Hou-chia-pu  (D  3  N.W.),  Without 
the  divisional  orders  and  reports  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what 
way  this  column  co-operated  with  the  5th  Division,  whicli  was 
also  moving  up  the  left  bank,* 

Divisional  Reserve. — The  head-quarters  of  the  division,  with 
the  reserve,  left  Ho-chia-chuang  (C  3  west)  at  6  a.m.,  reaching 
Shuanfj-shu-tun  at  9.30.  The  left  column  of  the  division  at  this 
hour  was  attacking  Li-ta-pu  (C  3  N.E.),  but  on  the  left  bank  <»f 
the  river  the  Russians  were  still  as  far  south  as  Ma-tou-lan,  and 
the  right  column,  which  had  crossed  to  the  left  bank  near  Tou- 
tai-tzu  (C  3  centre),  had  not  made  much  progress.  Consequently 
when  the  divisional  reserve  reached  Shuang-shu-tun  they  found 
the  Russians  still  in  possession  of  the  villages  across  the  river.  In. 
Yang-fang-slien,  a  village  situated  just  opposite  Shuang-shu-tun, 
a  detachment  of  Russian  infantry  was  posted,  and  their  fire 
considerably  interfeied  with  the  progress  of  the  division. 
Lieut.  General    Tatsumi    accordingly,   finding    that    the    right 

•  See  Report  No.  (7),  page  160. 
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column  was  still  south  of  Ma-tou-lan,  ordered  an  attack  on 
Yang-fa ng-shen  with  the  divisional  reserve.  Two  companies  of 
the  31.st  Regiment  were  sent  across  the  river  at  9.45  a.m.  to 
attack  from  the  south,  while  two  other  companies  occupied  a 
small  mound  on  the  right  bank  from  which  to  bring  flank 
fire  to  bear  on  the  village.  But  the  Russians  at  10  a.m.  began 
to  retire,  and  by  10.30  a.m.  their  artillery  was  shelling  the 
village  they  had  just  vacated,  as  well  as  the  two  companies 
lining  the  small  hill.  The  latter,  being  behind  cover,  suffered 
no  casualties.  At  10.40  a.m.  the  two  companies  of  the  31st 
Regiment  which  had  crossed  the  river  entered  the  village.  The 
Russian  artillery  fire  only  lasted  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
When  it  had  ceased  the  troops  lining  the  small  hill  formed 
up  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and,  joining  the  rest  of  the  divisional 
reserve,  left  Shuang-shu-tun  at  11  a.m.  and  followed  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  to  near  Li-ta-pu  (C  3  N.E.). 

After  this  small  action  the  divisional  reserve  proceeded  to 
Li-ta-pu  along  the  river  bank.  The  right  bank  here  was  about 
thirty  feet  high,  and  very  steep.  About  half  way  to  Li-ta-pu  a 
road  had  been  cut  in  this  steep  bank  down  to  the  river,  and 
there  were  signs  that  troops  had  crossed  recently  from  the  left 
bank.  The  road  to  Li-ta-pu  then  crossed  a  small  stream  by 
a  badly-constructed  pile  bridge,  and  from  now  onwards  there 
were  many  marks  of  a  hasty  retreat.  Li-ta-pu  was  reached 
at  12.1.5  p.m.,  where  about  20  wounded  Russians,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  8th  Army  Corps,  were  found.  It  looked  as 
if  the  Russians  opposite  the  5th  and  4th  Divisions,  Second 
Japanese  Army,  were  retiring  to  the  right  bank  to  confront 
the  8th  Division,  while  the  Rifle  Brigades  which  opposed  the 
8th  Division  at  Yueh-pu-tzu  on  the  1st  March  went  north 
to  oppose  the  Third  Army.  I  saw  no  more  signs  of  these  Rifle 
Brigades. 

At  4  p.m.  the  divisional  reserve  left  Li-ta-pu,  At  this  hour 
the  left  column  was  in  Hou-chia-pu  (D  3  N,w,),  so  that,  as 
noted  above,  there  were  no  troops  in  front  of  the  divisional 
reserve  advancing  in  column  of  route  to  Ta-tzu-shan-pu  (D  2  3). 
No  firing  had  been  heard  from  this  direction  for  over  an 
hour,  but  the  Russians  were  still  in  the  village,  and  four 
hor.se  artillery  guns  were  posted  on  its  northern  side.  The 
column  advanced  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Li-ta-pu,  when  suddenly  Russian  volleys  were  heard  from  the 
direction  of  Ku-cheng-tzu,  and  a  Russian  patrol  was  seen 
disappearing  among  the  trees  on  the  river  bank.  The  column 
at  once  stopped,  and  a  staff  officer  and  two  patrols  were  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre.  Before  they  had  gone  far,  the  Russian 
guns  opened  fire,  and  their  shrapnel  began  to  burst  in  close 
proximity  to  the  column.  But  before  anj'-  casualties  occurrod,  a 
rapid  deployment  was  made  by  the  infantry,  while  the  divisional 
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staff  and  cavalry  escort  scattered  in  a  very  short  time,  and  took 
cover  behind  a  small  clump  of  trees  on  the  left  of  the  road.  The 
artillery  turned  back  to  Li-ta-pu,  Two  companies  1st  Battalion 
31st  Regiment  were  at  the  head  of  the  column  as  escort  to  the 
general,  and  these  deployed  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  about 
three  paces  interval.  The  2nd  Battalion  31st  Regiment  had 
not  yet  left  Li-ta-pu,  so  three  companies  at  once  came  out 
and  deployed  to  the  left  of  the  Li-ta-pu-Ta-tza-shan-pu  road. 
Each  of  these  three  companies  deployed  two  of  its  three  sections 
to  ten  paces  interval,  the  third  section  of  each  following  in  rear 
of  the  other  two  sections  at  one  hundred  yards  distance,  but  not 
extended.  The  fourth  company  followed  at  six  hundred  yards 
distance,  moving  at  first  to  the  flank  in  column  of  sections.  As 
soon  as  the  three  leading  companies  had  deployed  two  sections 
each,  and  had  taken  up  the  proper  alignment  and  direction,  the 
third  section  of  each  company  extended  also,  and  reinforced  the 
other  two,  filling  up  the  intervals  between  men.  This  must 
have  mixed  up  the  sections  considerably,  and  is  not  what 
Japanese  officers  tell  me  is  the  usual  mode  of  reinforcing. 
However,  in  this  case  it  was  done.  The  line  must  have  been 
about  three  thousand  yards  long,  but  I  could  not  see  how  far  it 
stretched.  While  this  deployment  was  going  on,  two  battalions 
of  reserve  infantry  came  up  from  in  rear,  and  moved  off  along 
the  road  to  Hsiao-tza-shan-pu,*  which  was  reached  shortly  after 
5  o'clock. 

After  the  first  few  salvoes  the  Russian  guns  north  of  Ta-tzu- 
shan-pu  limbered  up  and  retired  to  Wai-chia-pu,  where  they  took 
up  a  new  position,  and  fired  on  the  Japanese  in  Ta-tzu-shan-pu. 
The  divisional  commander  and  the  artillery  of  the  divisional 
reserve  left  Li-ta-pu  for  the  second  time  at  5.30  p.m.,  reaching 
Ta-tzu-shan-pu  shortly  after  6  o'clock.  It  seems  probable  that 
if  the  Russians  had  allowed  the  column  to  advance  from  Li-ta-pu 
for  another  one  thousand  yards  before  opening  tire,  or  if  they  had 
made  use  of  rapid  fire,  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi's  column  would 
have  suffered  very  considerably.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were 
no  casualties.  Wai-cliia-pu  was  attacked  by  the  left  column  as 
already  described.  The  head-quarters  of  the  division  remained 
during  the  night  in  Ta-tzu-shan-pu. 

Or)evations  of  ^th  March. — This  day  was  the  last  day  of 
pursuit  until  the  main  Russian  army  retired  on  the  9th,  The 
advance  was  much  slower  than  on  the  two  previous  days,  and 
the  distance  covered  was  only  alx)ut  six  or  seven  miles.  As  the 
right  column,  under  Major-General  Kamada,  had  re-cro.ssed  from 
the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun  River  on  the  previous  day, 
and  formed  up  in  Hou-chia-pu  (D  3  N.w.)f  behind  the  divisional 
reserve,  the  8th  Division  was  now  in  one  column,  with  the  4th 

•  One  mile  north-west  of  Ta-tzu-shan-pn.  f  See  Map  55. 
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Brigade,  under  Major-General  Yoda,  leading.     The  distribution 
of  tlie  division  was  as  follows : — 
Advanced  guard  : — 

Vanguard — 

Half  a  section  of  the  8th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
1st  Battalion  31st  Infantry  Regiment. 
1  company  8th  Engineer  Battalion. 
1  battery  mountain  artillery. 

Mainguard — 

2nd  Battalion  5th  Infantry  Regiment. 
3  batteries  mountain  artillery. 
3  batteries  field  artillery. 

Right  flank  guai'd — 

1  section  8th  Cavalry  Regiment. 

2nd  Battalion  31st  Infantry  Regiment. 

1  battery  mountain  artillery. 

Left  flank  guard — 

1  section  8th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
1st  Battalion  5th  Infantry  Regiment. 
3rd  Battalion  5th  Infantry  Regiment. 
1  battery  mountain  artillery. 

Main  body  of  division — 

16th  Infantry  Brigade. 

Occupation  of  Tu-tai-tzu. — The  advanced  troops  left  Wai- 
chia-pu  (D  2  south)  at  6  a.m.,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the 
Russians  in  the  morning  fog,  strongly  entrenched  in  the  village 
of  Tu-tai-tzu  (D  2  east).  This  village  was  a  much  stronger 
village  for  defence  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Hun,  and  the  Russians  offered  a  more  stubborn  resistance 
than  any  they  had  made  since  the  1st  March.  The  bank  which 
generally  encircles  Chinese  villages  had  been  thickened,  and  a 
trench  about  seven  to  eight  feet  deep,  with  almost  perpendicular 
sides,  had  been  dug  outside,  evidently  before  the  winter  set 
in.  Though  the  ditch  was  only  about  ten  feet  wide,  it  was 
impossible  to  leap  it,  as  the  bank  sloped  very  steeply  from  the 
crest  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  the  frozen  earth  standing  at  the 
steepest  possible  slope  and  giving  no  foothold.  The  banks  were 
four  to  five  feet  high  and  not  loopholed. 

By  8.30  a.m.  the  attack  had  developed.  The  mountain 
artillery  of  the  vanguard  and  right  flank  guard  came  into  action 
south-east  of  Wai-chia-pu,  and  the  attack  was  made  by  the 
1st  Battalion  31st  Regiment  directly  against  the  village  of 
Tu-tai-tzu,  while  the  1st  Battalion  5th  Regiment,  concealed  to  a 
certain  extent  by  some  clumps  of  trees,  advanced  against  the 
Russian  right.  The  Russians  were  greatly  assisted  by  tire  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  River  Hun,  which  delayed  the  Japanese 
advance  considerably.  The  Russian  rear  guard  did  not  make 
such  a  successful  retreat  as  usual,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
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that  it  was  surprised  in  the  morning  mist,  which  was  always 
very  thick  just  as  it  was  getting  light.  The  Japanese  were 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  village  when  they  were  dis- 
covered, but  they  were  almost  as  much  surprised  as  the  Russians. 
The  latter  left  from  40  to  -50  killed  and  wounded  in  the  village, 
besides  an  officer  and  over  30  men  who  were  taken  prisoners.  A 
number  of  casualties  were  caused  during^  the  Russian  retreat  to 
the  next  village.  The  retreating  troops  followed  the  line  of  the 
small  stream,  which  was  very  well  marked  out  by  the  trees  and 
bushes  on  its  banks,  and  made  a  good  mark  for  the  Japanese 
gunners  to  range  on.  Then-  practice  was  very  good,  judging  by 
the  number  of  shells  which  lay  about  on  the  ice,  and  by  the 
number  of  Russians  lying  dead  in  and  near  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  From  15  to  20  Japanese  were  killed  in  the  attack, 
chiefly  at  a  range  of  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  village. 

Occupation  of  Niiig-kuan-tun  and  Yu-lm-ini.* — The  oppo- 
sition encountered  in  the  next  two  villages.  Ta  Yu-shu-pu  and 
Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu,  was  not  great,  but  delay  was  caused  by  two 
batteries  of  Russian  artillery  near  the  village  of  Mo-chia-pu, 
which  took  the  advance  in  flank  at  a  range  of  3,000  yards. 
However,  the  Japanese  pushed  on,  and  by  11  a.m.  both  villages 
were  occupied  by  the  advanced  troops.  At  12  noon  an  order 
was  received  by  Major-General  Yoda  to  advance  through 
Yu-lin-pu  (D/E  2)  to  Kan-kuan-tun  (E  2  west  centre)  with  the 
vanguard  of  his  force,  and  with  the  left  flank  guard  to  advance 
through  Ning-kuan-tun  (D  2  east)  and  Yang-shih-tun  (D  2  east) 
to  Liu-kuan-tun.  To  the  north-east  of  the  two  villages  (D  2  east) 
of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu  and  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu  lies  a  railway  embank- 
ment, constructed  by  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company 
before  it  was  decided  to  run  the  railway  close  to  Mukden.  It 
runs  generally  in  a  south-east  direction  from  near  the  village 
of  Ta-tzu-pu  (D  2  N.w.),  but  east  of  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu  it  bends 
towards  the  south  to  the  bridge  across  the  Hun  River  near 
Mo-chia-pu.  From  this  bend  to  the  river  the  embankment  was 
defended  by  the  Russians,  and  the  right  flank  guard  was  unable 
to  advance,  being  heavily  fired  on  by  about  three  companies  of 
infantry  on  the  embankment,  as  well  as  by  the  two  batteries  at 
Mo-chia-pu.  Accordingly  it  halted  till  9.30  p.m.,  when  it  joined 
the  main  force  ot  Major-General  YorJa's  colunm  behind  the 
embankment  on  the  road  from  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu  to  Yu-lin-pu. 
Meanwhile  the  left  flank  guard  pushed  on,  and  meeting  with  very 
little  resistance,  cro.ssed  the  railway  embankment  near  Ssu-chia- 
tun  and  occupied  Ning-kuan-tun  about  4  p.m.,  in  co-operation 
with  a  detachment  of  the  9th  Division,  Third  Army.  The 
vanguard  of  Major-Oenural  Yoda's  force  (1st  Battalion  Slst 
Regiment)  reached  Yu-lin-pu  about  the  same  time. 

It  had  been  learned  from  Chinese  spies  that  the  Russian  line 
of  defensive  works  was  near  the  railway  line  close  to  Mukden, 

*  F'or  those  operations,  see  aUo  Map  59. 
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SO  the  bth  Division  continued  to  push  on  to  Kan-kuan-tun 
and  Yang-shih-tun.  The  dispositions  taken  up  by  5  p.m.  were 
as  follows : — 

Artillery — 

4  batteries     mountain    artillery    on    sand-hills    east     of 

Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu. 
2  batteries  mountain  artillery  in  Yu-linpu. 
2  batteries  field  artillery  in  front  of  embankment. 
1  battery  (6  guns)  captured  guns  in  front  of  embankment. 
1  battery  field  artillery  in  Ning-kuan-tun. 

Infantry — 

1st  and  3rd  Battalions  5th  Regiment  in  Ning-kuan-tun. 
1st  Battalion  31st  Regiment  in  Yu-linpu. 
2nd    Battalion     31st    Regiment   and    2nd    Battalion    5th 
Regiment  behind  embankment. 

The    rest   of   the   8th    Division    was    in    Ssu-chia-tun    and 
Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu. 

First  Attack  on  Yang-shih-tun  and  Kan-kuan-tvM. 

The  attack  began  with  an  artillery  bombardment  of  the 
three  villages  (E  2  west),  Kan-kuan-tun,  Sha-to-tzu,  and 
Mo-chia-pu,  which  was  replied  to  by  two  batteries  at  Mo-chia-pu, 
one  battery  north  of  Sha-to-tzu,  and  one  battery  south  of 
Sha-to-tzu,  but  the  Russian  artillery  was  steadily  reinforced 
from  now  onwards.  The  batteries  near  Mo-chia-pu  gave  par- 
ticular trouble  owing  to  their  flanking  fire.  The  5th  Division 
had  been  expected  by  the  late  afternoon,  but  they  were  still 
far  behind  in  Tu-tai-tzu  (D  2  S.E.),  and  so  these  batteries  at 
Mo-chia-pu  continued  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  8tli  Division. 
One  of  the  two  mountain  batteries  which  had  pushed  on  to 
Yu-lin-pu  received  a  very  severe  bombardment  from  these 
batteries,  and  from  the  batteries  at  Sha-to-tzu.  All  the  horses 
were  killed,  and  it  was  put  out  of  action.  The  other  mountain 
battery  took  up  a  position  north-west  of  Yu-lin-pu,  where  it 
was  screened  from  the  Russian  artillery  to  a  certain  extent 
In  the  night  time  emplacements  were  made  for  this  battery  out 
of  furniture  taken  from  houses  in  Yu-lin-pu,  as  well  as  sandbags, 
ammunition  boxes  and  anything  which  gave  cover.  I  saw  a 
suit  of  Russian  uniform  filled  with  earth  and  bricks  used  in 
this  emplacement.  The  battery  was  within  1,300  yards  of  the 
Russian  infantry  in  Kan-kuan-tun  and  2,500  yards  of  the 
Russian  battery  at  Sha-to-tzu.  This  battery  was  later  on  joined 
by  two  more. 

The  left  column  in  crossing  the  embankment  and  advancing 
on  Ning-kuan-tun  was  also  heavily  shrapnelled  by  these  Russian 
batteries,  but  little  damage  resulted.  As  it  was  now  setting 
late,  the  infantiy  attack  was  not  pushed  on  against  Yang- 
shih-tun  and  Kan-kuan-tun,  but  the  troops  occupied  themselves 
in  strengthening  their  positions  in  Yu-lin-pu  and  Ning-kuan-tun, 
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while  scouts  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  vicinity  of  Yang- 
shih-tun  and  Kan-kuan-tun. 

Lieut.-General  Tatsumi  and  the  divisional  staflf  took  up 
their  quarters  in  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu. 

Operations  from  5th  to  8th  March. — The  Russian  retreat 
had  now  ended,  and  the  8th  Division  during  the  next  four  daj^^s 
brought  up  all  available  men  and  guns,  and  attacked  them  in 
the  fortified  villages  of  Yang-shih-tun  and  Kan-kuan-tun,  again 
and  acrain  with  the  orreatest  determination.  All  the  -attacks 
ended  in  failure,  but  though  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi  failed  to 
break  through  the  line  and  reach  the  railway  south  of  Mukden, 
his  energetic  attacks  caused  the  Russians  to  reinforce  these 
villages  heavily  with  men  and  guns,  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  used  to  repel  General  Nogis  Army,  or  to  penetrate 
between  it  and  the  Second  Army. 

Defensive  Works  at  Kan-kuan-tun  and  Yang-shih-tun* — 
The  Russian  defensive  works  in  these  villages,  though  not  so 
elaborate  as  those  at  Liao-yang,  were  nevertheless  strong  and 
well  concealed.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  villages  is  typical 
of  the  kind  of  country  over  which  the  Japanese  had  to  attack 
from  one  village  to  another.  Though  the  ground  was  flat  for 
the  most  part,  hollow  roads,  Chinese  graves,  low  banks  and 
slight  undulations,  gave  a  certain  amount  of  cover  to  the 
attacking  troops,  who  took  advantage  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 
It  was  not,  however,  nearly  sufficient  for  the  troops  engaged, 
who  brought  up  sandbags,  and  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to 
make  cover  by  scraping  up  the  frozen  surface  of  the  ground 
with  the  entrenching  shovel.  The  field  of  fire  in  front  of  the 
\'illages  was  therefore  excellent,  and  all  the  trees  which  inter- 
fered with  this  fire  had  been  cut  down.  Tlie  most  striking 
thing  in  the  defensive  works  was  the  skill  shown  in  their 
concealment.  The  folds  of  the  ground  had  been  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent,  both  as  cover  and  for  concealing  the  works, 
which  were  almost  invisible  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards. 

Kan-kuan-tun.-f — At  the  south  corner  of  Kan-kuan-tun, 
and  slightly  in  advance  of  it,  was  a  small  infantry  redoubt  A, 
with  a  perimeter,  excluding  gorge,  of  40  yards,  and  a  command 
of  6  feet. 

A  parapet  and  trench  B,  of  similar  command,  continued  the 
line  for  200  yards  to  the  north-west.  In  front  of  this  trench  a 
line  of  abattis  had  been  laid,  and  another  parapet  C,  of  the 
same  length  but  of  slightly  different  trace,  continued  the  line 
still  further  to  the  north-west.  The  line  was  now  carried  on 
by  a  parapet  D  niade  of  bean-cakes  evidently  placed  where  it 
was  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Japanese  from  the  other 
trenches,  as  from  a  distance  it  looked  like  a  conspicuous  sand- 
bag parapet.     The   rest  of  the  defences  consisted  of  the  wall 
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and  difcch  surrounding  the  village.  At  the  southern  side  of 
the  village  a  conspicuous  trench  E  had  been  dug  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  redoubt  and  main  trench.  This  also 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  order  to  deceive  the  Japanese 
as  to  the  position  of  the  firing  line,  as  it  showed  no  traces  of 
having  been  occupied. 

Fu-kuan-tun* — Between  Kan-kuan-tun  and  Yang-shih-tun 
lay  another  group  of  houses  called  Fu-kuan-tun,  with  a  line 
of  trenches  in  front  of  it  about  200  yards  long,  one  of  which 
had  no  para[)et,  the  men  firing  from  the  level  of  the  ground 
The  earth  from  the  trench  had  been  heaped  up  behind  to  make 
a  background  to  conceal  the  heads  of  the  men  firing.  The 
sunken  road  near  the  village  had  also  been  turned  into  a 
parapet,  and  each  man  in  the  firing  line  had  hollowed  out  for 
himself  a  niche  in  the  bank,  in  which  he  was  perfectly  safe, 
even  from  high-angle  shrapnel,  though  not  of  course  from  high- 
explosive  shell. 

Yang-shih-tun. — Yang-shih-tun  had  a  small  redoubt  in  front 
of  it,  of  nearly  the  same  type  as  the  one  at  Kan-kuan-tun,  but 
with  a  command  of  three  and  a  half  instead  of  six  feet,  and  a 
perimeter,  excluding  gorge,  of  150  yards.  This  redoubt  was 
strengthened  by  parapets  60  yards  long  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  abattis  and  military  pits  were  used  as  obstacles  in  front. 
The  hollow  road  on  the  northern  side  of  the  village  had  been 
defended  for  about  500  yards,  and  the  rest  of  the  defences 
consisted  of  the  village  wall. 

Including  redoubts  and  trenches,  the  line  of  defence  of  the 
two  villages  was  about  2,500  yards  long. 

On  the  left  of  the  Russian  line,  looking  towards  the  Japanese, 
lay  the  two  villages  of  Sha-to-tzu  (Hsia  Sha-to-tzu,  and  Shang 
Sha-to-tzu),  defended  by  well-concealed  redoubts,  and  on  the 
right,  about  1,600  yards  to  the  north-east,  quite  in  the  open 
with '  no  villages  near,  was  another  infantry  redoubt  with  a 
perimeter,  excluding  gorge,  of  100  yards.  Neither  this  redoubt 
nor  the  villages  of  Sha-to-tzu  were  attacked  by  the  8th  Division. 
The  distance  of  Kan-kuan-tun  and  Yang-shih-tun  from  Mukden 
city  is  about  seven  miles. 

All  the  defences  of  these  three  villages  had  been  constructed 
so  as  to  be  mutually  supporting.  Military  pits  and  abattis  were 
the  only  form  of  obstacles,  and  they  were  only  used  in  front  of 
the  two  redoubts.  The  garrisons  of  the  redoubts  and  trenches 
lived  in  underground  shelters  inside  the  redoubts,  and  behind 
the  trenches  ;  communication  trenches  led  to  these  from  the  rear. 
The  reserves  were  in  the  deep  trench  in  rear  of  the  village. 
Head-cover  was  provided  in  the  trenches,  though  not  in  the 
redoubts,  by  forming  loopholes  with  bricks,  sods,  ammunition 
boxes,  &c.,  but  there  was  no  example  of  overhead  cover  for  the 
men  in  the  firing  line. 

\Sc6  Map  59. 
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Second  Attack  on  Kan-huan-tun  and  Tang-ahih-tvAi* — The 
attack  which  had  been  discontinued  the  previous  evening  was 
ordered  to  take  place  on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  Lieut.-General 
Tatsumi's  plan  was  to  make  a  holding  attack  upon  Kan-kuan- 
tun  and  Sha-to-tzu  with  two  battalions  in  Yu-lin-pu,  while  the 
main  attack  was  made  upon  Yang-shih-tun  with  the  troops 
in  Ning-kuan-tun,  consisting  of  the  1st  and  3rd  Battalions  5  th 
Regiment  and  the  17th  and  32nd  Regiments  ;  these  two  latter 
had  advanced  to  Ning-kuan-tun  during  tlie  night. 

From  about  3  to  4  a.m.  a  little  musketrj'was  heard  from  the 
direction  of  Kan-kuan-tun,  caused  by  the  Russians  firing  on  the 
•lapanese  patrols,  who  had  advanced  very  close  to  the  works. 
The  musketry  was  independent,  and  not  volley-firing,  which 
the  Russians  appear  to  be  giving  up.  At  7  a.m.,  as  the  patrols 
became  visible  to  the  Russians  in  the  early  morning  mist,  the 
musketry  began  again,  and  continued  till  9.30  a.m.  The 
Japanese  replied  to  this  fire  from  Yu-lin-pu,  as  they  wished 
the  Russians  to  think  that  the  attack  was  coming  from  that 
quarter. 

Artillery  Preparation. — At  8  a.m.  the  Japanese  artillery 
began  firing  at  the  Russian  guns  near  Sha-to-tzu.  The  latter 
had  been  reinforced  since  the  previous  evening,  and  they 
continued  to  be  steadily  reinforced  during  the  day.  The 
5th  Division,  to  which  was  assigned  the  task  of  attacking 
Mo-chia-pu,  was  still  far  behind,  so  the  Russian  batteries  at 
Mo-chia-pu  were  able  to  bring  a  very  deadly  enfilade  fire 
against  the  8th  Division  guns.  These  were  unable  to  stand 
up  against  it,  and  after  attempting  a  change  of  position  on  the 
sand-hill  to  protect  themselves  from  this  fire,  a  change  whicli 
exposed  them  to  enfilade  fire  from  Sha-to-tzu,  they  left  the 
sand-hill  altogether  and,  crossing  the  embankment,  came  into 
action  about  twenty  yards  on  the  far  side  of  it.  They  were 
now  comparatively  safe  from  fire  from  the  batteries  at  Mo- 
chia-pu,  but  the  embankment  made  an  excellent  target  for 
the  Russians  to  range  on,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  5th 
a  continuous  bombardment  was  kept  up  on  the  Japanese  guns 
by  the  Russian  artillery  near  Sha-to-tzu.  The  practice  of  the 
Russian  artillery  was  excellent.  Having  the  range  exactly,  it 
was  able  to  .search  both  sides  of  the  embankment  very  thoroughly, 
and  on  this  occasion  it  concentrated  its  fire  steadily  on  the  same 
target,  instead  of  constantly  changing  the  objective  in  the  usual 
manner.  We  found  afterwards  several  hundreds  of  shells 
lying  near  the  embankment,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  square 
yard  that  had  nf)t  a  shra[)nel  bullet  lying  on  it.  The  Russian 
batteries  at  Mo-chia-pu,  finding  that  the  Japanese  guns  had  left 
the  sand-hill,  began  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  flsiao  Yu-shu-pu, 
where  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi's  head-quarters  were,  and  on  the 
ground  between  the  vilUiges  over  which  reinforcements  might  be 


•  See  Maps  65  and  59. 
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expected  fco  advance.  This  fire  had  the  effect  of  keeping  every- 
one in  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu  under  cover  but  did  not  interfere  with 
the  infantry  reserves  concealed  behind  the  sand-hills.  In  spite 
of  the  iieavy  fire  which  these  batteries  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  village  during  the  morning  and  early  afternoon,  I  saw  no 
casualties  at  all. 

Infantry  Advance. — The  advance  of  the  infantry  from 
Ning-kuan-tun  began  about  9.80  a.m.  The  1st  and  Srd 
Battalions  5th  Regiment  moved  forward  against  Yang-shih-tun, 
following  the  line  of  the  roads  between  Ning-kuan-tun  and  that 
village.  The  1st  Battalion  17th  Regiment,  deploying  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  Ning-kuan-tun,  advanced  against  the 
southern  side  of  Yang-shih-tun,  while  the  2nd  Battalion  32nd 
Regiment  moved  against  Fu-kuan-tun,  on  the  right  of  the 
1st  Battalion  of  the  17th  Regiment.  No  opposition  was  at  first 
encountered.  The  Russians  almost  invariably  open  fire  at 
1,500  yards,  and  as  the  infantry  advanced  without  being  fired 
on,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Russians  had  already  retired.  Seeing 
the  apparent  success  of  the  attack,  Major-General  Yoda  ordered 
the  2nd  Battalion  5t]i  Regiment,  behind  the  sandhill  near  Hsiao 
Yu-shu-pu,  to  advance  across  the  embankment  to  Yu-lin-pu,  and 
just  about  the  time  this  battalion  began  to  move  off,  the  left 
attack  arrived  within  700  yards  of  Yang-shih-tun  and  Fa-kuan- 
tun.  Suddenly  a  heavy  fire  opened  from  the  Russian  lines. 
The  Japanese  infantry,  advancing  over  the  open  ground,  suffered 
severely,  and  being  unable  to  get  on,  fell  back  a  short  distance, 
the  I7th  to  a  small  stream,  and  the  1st  and  Srd  Battalions 
5th  Regiment  to  some  broken  ground  about  800  yards  from 
Yang-shih-tun,  and  in  line  with  this  stream.  The  attack  of  the 
2nd  Battalion  32nd  Regiment  met  with  no  better  fortune. 
When  the  Russian  fire  began,  they  were  about  1,000  yards  from 
Kan-kuan-tun,  but  they  succeeded  by  rapid  rushes  in  advancing 
another  two  hundred  yards  or  so  to  a  position  in  line  with 
Yu-lin-pu.  Here  they  remained,  while  reinforcements  followed 
in  quick  succession  to  the  same  spot.  These  reinforcements 
appeared  to  suffer  very  little  during  their  advance.  They  were 
extended  to  at  least  five  paces,  and  moved  very  rapidly, 
continuing  the  reinforcement  till  about  12  noon. 

At  this  hour  Major-General  Yoda  received  a  report  from 
Major-Gencral  Kamada,  the  commander  of  the  troops  in  Ning- 
kuan-tun,  to  say  that  as  the  enemy  at  Yang-shih-tun  appeared 
to  be  retiring,  he  proposed  to  attack  once  more,  and  asking  if 
Major-General  Yoda  would  detach  part  of  the  31st  Regiment  in 
Yu-lin-pu  to  CD-operate  in  this  attack  A  reply  was  sent  back 
to  say  that  the  orders  were  to  co-operate  with  and  ass'st  the 
5th  Division  in  their  attack  on  Sha-to-tzu,  and  that,  as  the 
enemy  was  in  considerable  strength  at  this  place,  it  was  not 
possible  to  detach  any  more  troops.  The  combined  attack, 
therefore,  did  not  take  place  at  this  stage.  Major-Genera]  Yoda, 
however,    in    case    the    31st  should  later   on    advance    against 
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Kan-kuan-tun,  ordered  two  companies  of  the  2ud  Battalion 
5th  Regiment,  now  in  Yu-lin-pu,  to  occupy  the  broken  ground 
south-east  o£  Yu-lin-pu,  which  faced  Sha-to-tzu. 

At  2  p.m.  information  was  received  that  the  5th  Division 
had  not  yet  readied  the  embankment,  so  that  the  original  plan 
of  an  attack  on  Kan-kuan-tun  in  co-operation  with  the  attack 
of  the  5th  Division  on  Sha-to-tzu  could  not  be  carried  out. 
Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  attack  Yang-shih-tun  again, 
and  Major-General  Yoda  was  ordered,  at  2.40  p.m.,  to  assist 
this  attack  with  the  two  batteries  of  field  artillery  at  the 
embankment,  while  continuing  to  fire  at  Sha-to-tzu  with  the 
mountain  guns. 

An  advance  was  again  made,  about  4.30  p.m.,  both  by  the 
troops  in  Ning-kuan-tun  and  by  those  in  Yu-lin-pu.  The  left 
attack  got  no  further  than  in  the  morning,  being  met  with  an 
overwhelming  fire  from  Yang-shih-tun.  The  right  attack  sent 
forward  one  company  of  the  31st  Regiment  against  Kan-kuan- 
tun,  which  succeeded  in  reaching  some  broken  ground  350  yards 
from  the  Russian  trenches.  The  Russians  let  them  approach  to 
400  yards,  and  then  opened  a  deadly  fire,  which  caused  many 
casualties.  This  company  could  now  neither  advance  nor  retreat, 
and  had  to  remain  in  this  place  till  dark,  when  it  retired  to 
Yu-lin-pu. 

The  5th  ended  without  any  further  progress  having  been 
added  to  that  of  the  previous  daj'-,  but  the  5th  Division  had  now 
arrived  at  Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  and  had  drawn  ofi"  the  attention  of  the 
Mo-chia-pu  batteries.  Accordingly  twelve  15-cm.  and  six  9-cm. 
howitzers  were  sent  by  the  Army  commander  to  the  sand-hill 
which  the  mountain  guns  had  been  compelled  to  vacate  in  the 
mornin'T.  With  the  aid  of  these  heavy  guns  it  was  expected 
that  the  Russian  resistance  would  be  broken  down  during  the 
following  day. 

Divisional  head-quarters  remained  in  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu. 
During  the  evening  an  order  arrived  at  head-quarters  from 
the  commander  of  the  Second  Army  to  the  effect;  that  after  a 
bombardment  of  the  Russian  positions  of  Yang-shih-tun  and 
Kan-kuan-tun,  next  morning  a  general  attack  would  take  place 
in  co-operation  with  the  5th  and  3rd  Divisions.  The  latter 
division  had  been  in  reserve  under  General  Oku,  but  as  the 
Third  Army  had  now  advanced  northwards  to  outflank  the 
Russian  right,  it  took  up  its  position  on  the  left  of  the 
8th  Division.  To  the  3rd  Division  was  assigned  the  task  of 
attacking  the  viHagcs  in  front  of  Chang-shih-tun,  while  the 
5th  Division  was  ortlercd  to  attack  Sha-to-tzu  and  Mo-chia-pu. 
The  detachment  of  the  Dth  Division  which  liad  occupied  Ning- 
kuan-tun  had  now  gone  north  with  the  rest  of  the  Third 
Army,  so  Ning-kuan-tun  was  now  occupied  by  the  8th  Division 
only.  Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  press  home  the  attack  on 
Kan-kuan-tun,  as  well  as  on  Yang-shih-tun,  instead  of  making 
merely  a  containing  attack  un  the  former  village,  as  had  been 
planned  at  first. 
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Artillery  Bombardment* — The  dispositions  of  the  troops  6th  Mar. 
on  the  6th  March  were  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  day. 
From  8  a.m.  the  heavy  guns  on  the  sand-hill  began  bombarding 
Kan-kuan-tun  and  Yang-shih-tun,  but  made  little  impression 
on  the  Russian  defences,  as  they  had  not  located  the  trenches 
and  redoubts.  The  field  and  mountain  guns  also  directed  their 
fire  on  these  two  villages.  In  reply  to  this  fire,  the  Russian 
15-cm.  howitzers,  about  fourteen  in  number,  behind  Yang-shih- 
tun  and  Kan-kuan-tun  bombarded  Yu-lin-pu  and  Ning-kuun-tun, 
while  both  heavy  and  field  guns  fired  also  on  the  Japanese 
artiller3'',  and  at  intervals  dropped  shells  all  over  the  open 
ground  between  the  villages,  often  m  ithout  any  apparent  target. 
This  artillery  bombardment  continued  all  day,  the  Russian  guns 
being  reinforced  hour  by  hour,  till  in  the  afternoon  there  were 
at  least  ten  batteries,  or  about  eighty  guns,  on  the  line  from 
Yang-shih-tun  to  Sha-to-tzu.  The  Japanese  had  at  first  ten 
batteries  field  and  mountain  guns  of  the  8th  Division,  besides 
eighteen  howitzers,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  regiment  of  six 
field  batteries  from  the  army  reserve,  arrived  at  Ssu-ehia-tun 
(D  2  centre,  east). 

Infantry  Attack. — While  this  artillery  bombardment  was  in 
progress,  infantry  reconnaissances  were  being  made  from  Ning- 
kuan-tun  and  Yu-lin-pu,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  reported 
that  the  Russian  defensive  works  lay  along  the  stream  in  front 
of  the  villages.  This  was  afterwards  found  to  be  inaccurate, 
but  it  was  ascertained  that  the  best  way  to  attack  Kan-kuan- 
tun  was  from  the  south-west,  even  though  exposed  to  artillery 
fire  from  Sha-to-tzu,  as  there  was  a  little  cover  in  this  direction, 
whereas  the  ground  to  the  north-west  of  Fu-kuan-tun,  though 
more  sheltered  from  the  Russian  guns,  at  Sha-to-tzu,  was 
absolutely  flat  and  devoid  of  cover. 

The  order  to  attack  was  received  by  the  troops  at  Yu-lin-pu 
about  12.50  p.m.,  and  they  accordingly  made  preparations, 
sending  word  to  the  5th  Division  on  the  right,  which  was  about 
to  attack  Sha-to-tzu.  Two  companies  of  the  5th  Regiment 
which  had  returned  from  Yu-lin-pu  during  the  night  to  their 
position  beliind  the  embankment,  and  a  company  of  the  2nd 
Battalion  31st  Regiment,  were  now  ordered  up  to  Yu-lin-pu. 
These  three  companies  crossed  by  half  sections,  dribbling  a  few 
men  at  a  time  across  the  embankment.  They  were  seen  by 
the  Russians  at  Sha-to-tzu,  who  began  to  shell  them  severely, 
but  without  causing  them  many  casualties.  Major-General 
Yoda  followed  himself  at  1.30  p.m.,  with  two  more  companies  of 
the  2nd  Battalion  31st  Regiment.  At  2.40  p.m.  the  advance 
began.  The  men  were  at  closer  interval  than  I  had  seen 
previously,  being  apparently  at  not  more  than  two  paces.  As 
soon  as  they  began  to  move,  the  Russians  poured  a  very  hot 
fire  on  them,   both  shrapnel   and  musketry,  and  the  casualties 


See  Maps  65  and  59. 
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were  very  numerous:,  as  might  have  been  expected  with  such  a 
small  extension,  and  at  such  a  close  range.  It  looked  as  if  fifty 
per  cent,  either  were  shot  down  or  retired  wounded.  Those 
who  seemed  to  suffer  most  were  the  companies  of  the  32nd  Regi- 
ment, which  advanced  over  absolutely  flat  ground,  exposed  to 
flanking  fire  from  Fu-kuan-tun.  They  reached  a  point  about 
450  yards  from  Kan-kuan-tun,  but  could  get  no  further.  As  the 
Japanese  continued  the  advance,  about  two  battalions  of  the 
Russian  reserves  came  from  the  rear  part  of  the  village  to 
reinforce  the  troops  in  the  trenches,  who,  as  I  was  told  by  one 
of  the  Japanese  who  survived  the  attack,  had  already  begun  to 
retreat.  The  tire  now  became  so  heavy  that  no  further  advance 
could  be  made,  and  those  who  had  reached  the  broken  ground 
350  yards  from  Kan-kuan-tun  remained  there.  The  2Dd  Bat- 
talion 32nd  Regiment  reached  a  point  about  450  yards  from 
Kan-kuan-tun,  on  the  left  of,  and  a  little  behind,  the  1st  Bat- 
talion 31st  Regiment.  By  3.15  p.m.  the  musketry  fire  had 
almost  died  away.  Another  attempt  was  made  at  4  o'clock  to 
reinforce  the  troops  in  the  firing  line  with  five  companies  of 
the  2nd  Reserve  Regiment,  but  this  attempt  did  not  succeed. 

I  could  not  see  the  advance  of  tb.e  infantry  from  Ning-kuan- 
tun,  but  the  attack  was  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  foothoLi  on  the  ground  in  advance  of  the  positions  on 
the  previous  day.  The  5th  Division,  also,  did  not  succeed  in 
its  advance  on  Sha-to-tzu. 

The  failure  of  the  attack  was,  I  think,  due  to  insufficient 
artillery  preparation,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  trenches 
had  not  been  located.  The  redoubts  and  trenches  in  Kan-kuan- 
tun  and  Yang-shih-tun  showed  practically  no  sign  of  damage 
from  heavy  artillery  fire,  though  the  villages  suffered  very  much. 
The  heavy  guns  had  only  been  in  action  during  a  few  hours,  and 
had  not  been  able  to  silence  the  Russian  artillery,  and  the 
mountain  guns  at  Yu-lin-pu  did  not  give  very  much  assistance 
to  the  infantry  attack.  During  most  of  the  morning  they  were 
lieavily  shelled  by  the  Russian  guns  at  Sha-to-tzu,  at  a  range  of 
2,000  yards,  and  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  I  saw  the  guns 
served.  As  the  Russians  had  shelters  only  a  few  yards  behind 
the  trenches,  they  were  able  to  remain  under  cover  during  the 
bombardment,  and  when  the  infantry  advance  began,  to  line  the 
parapet  at  once.  A  frontal  attack  across  the  open  against  such 
powerful  works  had  little  hope  of  success,  even  when  attempted 
bv  Japanese  infantry,  unless  the  attacking  troops  were  able  to 
make  entrenchments,  and  to  destroy  the  defensive  works  by 
artillery  fire.  In  this  case  the  works  were  not  destroyed,  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  make  intrenchments  in  the  frozen 
ground,  the  Ja])anese  were  never  able  to  build  up  a  strong 
tiring  line  within  decisive  range  of  the  villages. 

I'arkness  fell  on  the  6th  with  the  troops  in  much  the  same 
positions  as  on  the  previous  day.  But  another  attack  was 
planned  to  take  place  at  dawn  the  next  day,  and  during  the 
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nif^ht  the  troops  were  re-formed,  and  arrangements  made  for 
this  attack. 

Fourth  Attack  on  Yana-shih-tun  and  Kan-kuan-tun* —  7th  Mar. 
The  attack  on  the  7th  March  was  ordered  to  be  made  from 
Ninjz-kuan-tun  on  Yancj-shih-tun,  and  from  Yu-lin-pu  on  Kan- 
kuan-tun.  The  former  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Tsugawa, 
5th  Regiment,  and  the  latter  by  Captain  Oyama,  adjutant  of 
the  4th  Brigade.  About  1,300  men  were  collected  from  various 
units  by  Colonel  Tsugawa,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  work 
round  with  part  of  these  to  the  north  corner  of  Yang-shih-tun, 
and  attack  at  dawn  in  co-operation  with  the  rest.  Unfor- 
tunately for  this  attack,  the  troops  got  too  far  to  the  north,  and 
lost  their  way  in  the  dark,  so  that  when  dawn  broke  they  were 
still  some  distance  from  Yang-shih-tun,  and  could  not  co-operate 
in  the  attack.  Some  of  the  5th  and  17th  Regiments,  however, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  shelter  of  some  Chinese  graves  in  rear 
of  the  redoubt,  and  within  fifty  yards  of  it,  and  some  actually 
got  into  the  village,  but  they  were  taken  in  flank  by  the 
Russians  who  were  concealed  along  the  hollow  road  on  the  north 
of  the  village,  and  fired  on  from  tlie  redoubt,  and  the  attack 
again  failed.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  men  were  killed 
on  this  spot.  The  attack  on  Kan-kuan-tun  met  with  no  better 
fate.  Captain  Oyama  collected  about  400  men  from  the  troops 
at  Yu-lin-pu,  and  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  storm  the  village. 
This  attack  was  better  timed  than  the  other,  but  the  Russian 
fire  was  too  heavy,  and  the  Japanese  had  to  retire,  with  heavy 
loss. 

No  more  attacks  were  made  on  these  villages,  and  the  rest 
of  the  7th  was  spent  in  reorganizing  the  scattered  units.  The 
men  lying  behind  the  sandbag  banks  did  rot  appear  to  be  fired 
on  very  much  by  the  Russian  infantry,  though  they  seemed 
to  be  getting  up  and  changing  their  positions  constantly. 
Reinforcements  were  being  dribbled  up  by  twos  and  threes. 
The  Russian  artillery  at  Sha-to-tzu  continued  to  fire  on  these 
troops  with  shrapnel  during  most  of  the  day,  and  it  also 
bombarded  the  open  plain  west  of  Ning-kuan-tun  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  the  pievious  day.  During  the  morning,  numbers 
of  wounded  streamed  back  from  Ning-kuan-tun,  some  walking, 
others  carried  by  Chinese  stretcher  bearers,  and  the)'  were 
constantly  fired  on  by  the  Russian  artillery  from  Sha-to-tzu. 
At  that  range  (3,500  to  4,000  yards),  I  do  not  think  the 
Russian  gunners  could  have  clearly  distinguished  their  target 
through  the  haze,  which  generally  lasted  till  past  noon.  They 
frequently  bombarded  this  part  of  the  ground  fur  half-an-hour 
at  a  time  when  nothiucj  was  there.  Both  Niuij-kuau-tun  and 
Yu-lin-pu  were  severely  bombarded  by  the  Russian  heavy 
artillery,   and   most   of  the   houses  in  the  latter  village   were 

*  See  Maps  55  and  09. 
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destroyed.     The  Russian  batteries  at  Mo-chia-pu  retired  a  short 
distance  owing  to  pressure  from  the  5th  Division. 

Operations  of  Sth  March. — There  is  nothing  to  note  regarding 
the  operations  of  the  Sth  Division  during  the  day.  It  had  been 
intended  to  attempt  again  to  break  through  the  Russian  line, 
this  time  by  advancing  against  Sha-to-tzu,  but  it  was  even- 
tually decided  to  give  the  troops  another  day's  rest,  possibly  in 
view  of  the  exertions  which  w^ere  to  be  required  of  them  the 
next  morning.  So  no  further  attacks  were  made.  The  artillery 
bombardment  continued  spasmodically  on  both  sides  throughout 
the  day.  An  attack  on  Sba-to-tzu  was  made  by  the  5th  Division, 
but  the  Russian  works  were  as  strong  as  those  of  Kan-kuan-tun 
and  Yang-shih-tun,  and  the  Sth  Division  fared  no  better  than 
the  Sth. 

This  was  the  last  day  that  the  main  force  of  the  Sth  Division 
remained  in  Ning-kuan-tun  and  Yu-ling-pu.  At  midnight  a 
sudden  order  came  to  the  division  to  march  northwards  round 
the  rear  of  the  3rd  Division  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fun-tai 
(E  1  west).*  This  sudden  move  was  ordered  because  it  was 
feared  that  the  Russians  might  penetrate  between  the  Second 
and  Third  Armies,  as  on  the  7th  they  had  made  a  strong 
counter-attack  on  the  village  of  Yu-hung-tun  (E  1/2),  near 
Li-kuan-pu,  occupied  by  the  3rd  Division.  The  line  occupied 
by  this  division  was  a  very  long  one,  extending  from  Fun-tai 
through  Fei-chia-tun  (D/E  1)  to  Li-kuan-pu,  and  as  the  Third 
Army,  towards  the  north,  was  also  on  a  very  wide  front,  an 
energetic  counter-attack  by  the  Russians  at  the  gap  between 
the  3rd  Division  and  Third  Army  might  have  had  a  very 
disastrous  effect.  As  this  movement  was  secret,  the  foreign 
attaches  were  sent  back  to  the  Second  Army  Head-Quarters  at 
Hsiao  Chin-tsui-tzu  (D  2  centre).  The  following  account  was 
given  me  by  an  officer  of  the  divisional  staff: — 

Operations  from  9th  to  11th  March. — Leaving  the  1st  and 
2nd  Battalions  31st  Regiment  in  Yu-lin-pu  (D/E  Ij,  and  the 
17th  Regiment  in  Ning-kuan-tun  (D  2,  east),  the  remainder  of 
the  division  marched  northwards,  taking  the  route  through 
Ssu-chia-tun  (D  2  east)  behind  the  embankment,  so  that  the 
movement  should  not  be  visible  to  the  Russians.  (It  turned  out 
that  this  precaution  was  unnecessary,  for  during  the  whole  of  the 
day  an  extremely  thick  dust  storm  hid  everything  from  view.) 
The  troops  were  divided  into  two  detachments.  The  3rd  Bat- 
talion 31st  Regiment,  which  had  been  sent  back  from  the  Army 
reserve  on  tlie  7th  to  join  the  division,  together  with  a  battalion 
of  reserve  infantry,  and  one  battalion  32ud  Regiment,  left  their 
former  positions  at  6  a.m.,  and  marched  through  Chang-shih- 
tun  (D  2  east)  and  Hou-ming-tun  (D  1  south)  to  Ku-chia-tzu 
(D  1  east).  The  original  intention  had  been  to  advance  to 
Fun-tai  (El    west),  but  seeing  that   the    Russians  were    not 

•  See  Map  55. 
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making  any  attempt  to  penetrate  the  line  (possibly  owing  to  the  i 
dust  storm),  these  three  battalions  ren)ained  in  Fun-tai.  Mean- 
while the  rest  of  the  8th  Division  left  at  7  a.m.  and  as.sembled 
near  Te-chang-yin-tzu  (D  2  centre),  advancing  from  there 
through  Hsing-ming-tun  (D  2  north)  and  Hou-ming-tun  to 
Chia-tien  (D  1).  Here  it  deployed  on  the  line  Fun-tai-Chang- 
wang-chiao  (E  1),  extending  its  left  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
north  of  this.  The  troops  who  had  been  in  occupation  of  this 
line  returned  to  their  own  divisions.  Four  15 -cm.  howitzers, 
and  six  15-cm.  howitzers  (old  pattern),  took  up  a  position  north 
of  Liu-chia-huang  (E  1  west),  while  three  batteries  field  artillery 
were  brought  up  to  Ta-shih-chiao  (E  1  west),  and  six  batteries 
mountain  artillery  to  a  position  a  little  south  of  this.  Emplace- 
ments for  this  artillery  were  made  during  the  night. 

On  the  10th,  early  in  the  morning,  the  main  force  of  the 
division,  consisting  of  the  5th  Regiment  (three  battalions), 
assembled  on  the  road  between  San-chia-tzu  (D  1  east)  and 
Ta-shih-chiao.  At  10  a.m.  the  Russians  opposite  the  8th, Divi- 
sion began  to  retire  to  the  north,  heavily  fired  on  by  the 
Japanese  artillery.  Accordingly  the  division  began  to  pursue 
the  retiring  enemy  in  two  columns  ; — 

Left  Column  (Major-General  Kamada). 
32nd  Regiment. 

1  battalion  reserve  infantry. 
3  batteries  field  artillery. 

Right  Column. 

2  battalions  reserve  infantry. 

3  batteries  field  artillery. 

The  right  column  advanced  from  Fun-tai  (E  1  west),  and 
the  left  from  Hsiao-shu-tun  (E  1  centre),  with  the  3rd  Battalion 
31st  Regiment  and  six  batteries  mountain  artillery  between 
the  two  columns.  The  5th  Regiment  followed  in  rear.  The 
artillery  of  the  left  column,  together  with  two  of  the  mountain 
batteries,  opened  fire  upon  the  Russians  near  Ta-ping-chuavig, 
continuing  the  fire  until  about  2.30  p.m.,  when  the  right  arrived 
near  this  place.  Here  the  troops  halted,  and  the  5tli  Regiment 
(three  battalions)  and  the  3rd  Battalion  31st  Regiment,  under 
Major-General  Yoda,  took  up  the  pursuit,  following  up  as  far 
as  the  railway  line  between  the  north  gate  of  Mukden  cit)^  and 
the  northern  Imperial  Tombs.  The  3rd  Battalion  5th  Regiment 
passed  through  the  railway  station,  which  was  occupied  at 
4.20  p.m.  by  the  right  wing,  and  entered  Mukden  by  the  west 
gate,  coming  out  again  by  the  north  gate  and  halting  at 
Liu-chia-ah  (F  1).  The  left  wing  advanced  to  the  ground 
between  the  railway  and  the  city,  just  north  of  the  Mukden- 
Hsin-min-tun  road,  where  it  remained. 

On  the  11th,  Major-General  Yoda's  Detachment  continued  Hth  Mar. 
the  pursuit  towards  Wu-ni-chiu  and  Yun-kuan-tsui,  the  rest 
of  the  division  following  along  the  railway.     When  the  head  of 
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the  main  body  reached  Liu-chia-ah  the  division  was  ordered 
to  stop  pursuit,  and  retire  on  Fun-tai  and  Fei-chia-tun  (D/E  1), 
with  head-quarters  in  the  former  place. 

The  operations  of  the  division  now  ceased. 

General  Rotes. — Though  the  8tb  Division  placed  no  restric- 
tions upon  the  foreign  officers  attached  to  the  division  in  regard 
to  where  they  went  during  the  actions,  very  little  information 
was  given  as  to  the  operations  in  progress.  We  were  provided 
with  maps  compiled  during  the  winter,  but  they  were  inaccurate, 
and  a  later  and  corrected  edition  had  been  issued  to  the 
Japanese  officers,  which  we  did  not  see.  The  foregoing  account 
of  the  operations  was  written  from  what  I  saw  myself,  supple- 
mented by  such  information  as  I  was  able  to  obtain  from  other 
sources.  As  I  was  ordered  back  from  Manchuria  before  the 
detailed  information  regarding  the  operations  of  the  Second 
Army  was  issued,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
any  possible  discrepancies  between  this  account  and  that  given 
to  the  foreign  attaches  by  the  staff  of  the  Second  Army. 

Infantry  Formations. — The  infantry  formations  used  by 
the  8th  Division  were,  as  a  general  rule,  similar  to  those  which 
we  now  employ,  the  principle  of  thin  lines  and  great  depth 
being  adhered  to.  The  only  case  I  .saw  where  there  was  no 
depth  was  the  surprise  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  March,  when 
the  reserve  of  the  division  pushed  on  in  advance  of  the  right 
and  left  columns,  and  this  was  quite  an  exceptional  case,  as 
only  slight  opposition  was  to  be  expected.  The  particular 
formation  depended  entirely  upon  the  battalion  commanders. 
As  a  rule,  in  the  attack  on  a  position,  one  or  two  companies 
from  each  battalion  were  deployed  at  first,  being  reinforced  later 
on  by  one  or  two  more,  on  one  of  the  flanks,  if  possible.  The 
fourth  company  was  kept  in  reserve  to  the  last  moment.  The 
supports  were  usually  echeloned  in  rear,  and  when  sent  up  to 
reinforce  troops  in  front,  generally  tried  to  come  up  on  the 
flank  of  these  troop.s,  or  to  till  up  by  complete  units,  gaps  caused 
in  the  firing  line.  The  system  of  sending  up  one  section  to 
reinforce  another  section  directly  in  front  by  filling  up  intervals 
between  individual  men  was  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  on 
account  of  the  mixing  up  of  units  thus  caused.  Intervals 
between  men  in  the  firing  line  varied  considerably.  In  some 
cases  I  saw  men  at  twenty  to  thirty  paces  interval,  in  others  at 
two  paces  only,  but  the  average  interval  seemed  to  be  about 
four  paces.  The  supports  were  generally  at  about  two  paces 
interval,  while  the  reserves  were  brought  up  in  line  or  in 
column  of  route,  even  within  shrapnel  range  of  the  enemy, 
tliough  they  deployed  at  once  if  this  fire  was  opened  on  them. 
It  was  only  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  attack  that  it  was 
possible  to  get  an  idea  of  the  formations  and  extensions.  Later 
on,  the  ground  seemed  to  be  dotted  all  over  with  advancing 
fiirures  in  no  formation  at  all. 
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The  system  of  dribbling  up  reinforcements,  man  by  man,  or 
a  few  men  at  a  time,  was  largely  employed  in  the  fighting  at 
Yang-shih-tun  and  Kan-kuan-tun,  where  men  were  constantly 
seen  running  out  from  the  villages  of  Yu-lin-pu  and  Ning-kuan- 
tun  to  reinforce  the  troops  behind  the  rows  of  sandbags.  The 
distance  to  be  covered  was  veiy  short,  but  I  saw  this  system 
employed  for  bringing  up  some  of  the  reserves  from  the  railway 
bank  to  Yu-lin-pu,  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  yards.  In  this 
case  two  companies  were  brought  up,  five  men  at  a  time,  with 
about  one  hundred  yards  distance  between  the  groups. 

In  the  attack  the  advance  was  made  without  stopping  till 

the  zone  of  Russian  shrapnel  fire  was  reached,  and  if  this  fire 

was  exceptionally  accurate  and  heavy,  the  men  lay  down  and 

waited  for  the  firing  to  slacken  before  again  advancing.     But 

this  did  nob  often  happen,  and  halts  were  distinctly  discouraged. 

It  was  always  impressed  on  the  men  that  more  loss  was  caused 

by  halting  than  by  pushing  on.     The  long  range  infantry  fire 

of  the  Russians  had  very  little  eflfect  on  the  Japanese  advancing 

lines,  which  continued  to  move  on  without  halting.     Though  the 

Russian  musketry   fite  has  improved  since   the    battle  of  the 

Sha  Ho,  it  is  still  bad,  according  to  Japanese  officers,  who  say  it 

is  always  much  too  high.     The  Russian  infantry  nearly  always 

began  to  fire  at  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards  distance,  but 

at    Yang-shih-tun    they   let  the    Japanese  come   up   to   seven 

hundred   yards,  and   then   suddenly  opened   fire.     Up   to  one 

thousand  yards  from  the  enemy's  position  the  advance  appeared 

to   be  very  slow,  but   was    continuous,  no  halts  being   made. 

When  this  point  had  been  reached  firing  usually  commenced,  the 

men  advancing  by  rushes  from  this  position,  covered  by  fire 

from  the  remainder,  who  lay  down  and  attempted  to  scrape  up 

a  little  earth  for  cover.     These  rushes  seemed  to  be  made,  not  so 

much  by   sections,    or  half  sections,  as  by  individual  men  or 

small  groups  of  men  pushing  on  as  fast  as  possible  in  their  own 

time.     They  advanced  in  turn  from  different  parts  of  the  line, 

getting  up  and  rushing  forward  very  rapidly.     The  rushes  were 

generally  about  thirty  yards  only,  this  being  the  longest  distance 

a  Japanese  soldier,   carrying  a  heavy  pack,  can  run  at  such  a 

rapid  pace  without  getting  too  much  out  of  breath  to  be  able  to 

use  his  rifle  to  advantage.     A  noticeable  thing  at  this  stage  of 

the  attack  was  the  heavy  and  continuous  fire  kept  up  all  the 

time  the  advance  was  made,  showing  that  the  forward  rushes 

were  well  covered  by  fire. 

As  far  as  it  was  possible  to  see,  the  attack  was  carried  out 
precisely  in  the  manner  I  saw  practised  during  the  wnnter 
months.  The  men  were  trained  in  small  batches  of  twenty  or 
so,  under  non-commissioned  officers,  and  great  attention  was  paid 
by  these  non-commissioned  officers  to  the  way  the  forward 
rushes  were  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  remainder ;  the  men, 
before  getting  up  to  rush  forward,  ascertaining  that  those  who 
had  advanced  before  them  had  begun  to  fire  from  their  new 
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positions.  The  importance  paid  to  this  was  very  noticeable,  men 
being  constantly  sent  back  if  they  had  begun  their  advance  too 
soon.  The  men  were  also  trained  to  carry  out  this  advance 
without  orders  from  the  non-commissioned  oflficer,  who  merely 
superintended.  This  was  practised  so  often  that  each  soldier 
must  have  known  instinctively  what  to  do  when  the  actual 
attack  was  carried  out,  and  the  success  of  the  Japanese  attack  is 
undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  strongest  possible 
fire  was  kept  up  continuously  by  the  attacking  troops  during 
the  time  they  were  advancing. 

Infantry  Equipment. — Considering  the  heavy  packs  which 
the  Japanese  soldiers  carried,  even  while  going  into  action,  the 
rapidity  of  their  rushes  was  wonderful.  Each  man  carried  his 
kit  pretty  well  as  he  pleased  during  the  operations.  Out  of  ten 
men  who  paraded  in  Mukden  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign 
attaches,  no  two  were  exactly  alike,  but  the  accompanying 
photograph  of  one  of  them  gives  an  idea  of  the  equipment 
generally  carried.  The  weight  of  this  pack  alone  was  37  lbs. 
All  the  articles  of  kit  were  strapped  to  the  knapsack,  making 
a  compact  load  which  could  be  instantly  taken  ofi"  by  simply 
unbuckling  two  straps.  This  was  invariably  done  when  a  halt 
was  made  for  even  five  minutes.* 

In  the  kit  shown  on  the  photograph  the  following  articles 
were  carried : — 

Knapsack.  (Containing  6  packets  biscuits,  a  bag  of  rice, 
2  packets  ammunition  of  15  rounds  each,  spare  gloves  and 
socks,  a  towel,  and  materials  for  cleaning  rifle.) 

Overcoat. 

Entrenching  shovel. 

Straw  boots.     (For  winter  only.) 

Chinese  shoes.     „         „  „ 

Mess  tin.     (Containing  rice.) 

Straw  rice  box. 

t  Section  of  shelter  tent. 

t  Sandbag. 

t  Blue  cloth  holdall. 

t  Blanket. 

In  addition  to  these  a  water-bottle  and  haversack  were 
slung  over  the  shoulder,  and  a  waist-belt,  with  bayonet  and 
three  pouches,  was  worn.  During  the  operations  the  greatcoat 
was  worn,  not  carried  as  in  photograph.  The  total  number  of 
rounds  carried  by  the  soldier  on  the  march  was  150,  of  which 
30  rounds  were  in  the  knapsack.  Before  going  into  action 
extra  ammunition  is  issued.  The  amount  of  this  is  not  fixed  by 
regulation,  but  depends  on  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
The  men  carry  this  extra  ammunition  in  their  blue  holdalls,  in 
thoir  knapsacks,  haversacks,  pockets  and  caps.     Before  going 

The  pack  was  often  taken  off  during  the  attack  and  used  as  cover. 
Against  shrapnel  it  was  found  to  be  of  great  use  when  thus  used. — D.  S.  R. 
t  Not  shown  on  the  photograph. 
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into  an  important  action  a  man  will  be  given  as  much  extra 
ammunition  as  he  can  carry,  the  whole  of  the  battalion  reserve 
being  issued  if  necessary.  An  extra  supply  is  also  brought  up 
by  reinforcements,  in  addition  lo  their  own  ammunition.  The 
ammunition  ponies  are  pushed  well  forward  during  an  action. 
At  Yueh-pu-tzu  they  followed  the  infantry  up  the  river  bed  to 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  village,  where  they  lialted 
under  cover  of  the  river  bank.  During  the  fighting  from  the 
4th  to  the  8th  March  I  did  not  see  any  ammunition  ponies 
crossing  the  railway  embankment  to  Yu-lin-pu,  as  they  were 
brought  up  at  night. 

Enveloping  Attacks. — In  the  attack  the  Japanese  always 
try  to  work  round  to  the  enemy's  flank,  at  the  same  time  as 
they  attack  vigorously  in  front.  This  frontal  attack  is  more 
than  a  holding  attack,  and  is  always  made  with  a  strong  force 
and  pushed  with  the  greatest  energy.  This  principle  of  out- 
flanking was  carried  out  even  by  the  smallest  units,  and  was 
well  exemplified  in  each  attack  made  by  the  Sth  Division 
during  the  operations.  At  Yang-shih-tun  and  Kan-kuan-tun, 
however,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  a  flank  attack,  as  the 
Russian  line  of  defence  was  continuous,  though  the  attack  at 
dawn  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Yang-shih-tun  might  be 
called  a  local  flank  attack  so  far  as  the  Sth  Division  was 
concerned.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  attack,  when  the  Japanese 
infantry  reach  a  point  three  hundred  yards  from  the  enem}'-, 
they  always  try  to  place  fresh  troops  on  a  flank  so  as  to  enfilade 
the  Russian  trenches  at  the  moment  when  the  final  assault  is 
made.  This  was  successfully  done  at  Yueh-pu-tzu  on  the 
1st  March  by  the  3rd  Battalion  17th  Regiment.  The  advance 
from  two  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's  position  to  the 
position  itself  is  made  if  possible  in  one  rush,  covered  by  the 
fire  of  the  reinforcements  which  have  placed  themselves  on 
the  enemy's  flank.  These  reinforcements  are  in  a  position  to 
bring  a  heavy  fire  to  bear  on  the  Russian  troops  as  they  begin 
to  retire,  and  it  is  while  retiring  that  the  Russians  suffer  so 
severely,  not  while  defending  the  trenches. 

Night  Attacks. — No  attacks  were  made  at  night  by  the 
Sth  Division,  as  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi  does  not  believe  in  this 
mode  of  fighting,  except  with  small  units,  considering  that  if 
made  with  larger  numbers  than  a  company  of  two  hundred 
rifles,  night  attacks  are  not  likely  to  be  successful.  The 
Russians  occasionally  made  small  counter-attacks  at  night  on 
the  Japanese  troops  attacking  Kan-kuan-tun  and  Yang-shih- 
tun,  but  instead  of  attacking  with  the  bayonet  only,  they 
used  musketry  fire.  These  attacks  were  probably  made  to 
prevent  the  Japanese  from  creeping  up  nearer  to  the  Russian 
trenches  in  the  dark.  Owing  to  the  frozen  ground  the  Japanese 
were  not  able  to  practise  the  tactics  which  they  employed  in 
the  Sha  Ho  fighting,  in  October  1904,  of  digging  trenches  in 
the  night,  and  massing  troops  in  them  ready  to  attack  at  dawn. 
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Had  this  been  possible  Kan-tuan-tun  and  Yang-shih-tun  would 
probably  have  been  captured. 

Entrenchments  under  Fire. — In  regard  to  the  question  of 
entrenching  under  fire,  the  operations  of  the  8th  Division  have 
shown  that  attempts  to  improvise  cover  by  digging  in  ground 
frozen  to  at  least  four  feet  below  the  surface  are  quite  useless, 
when  made  under  fire  of  an  enemy  not  yet  shaken.  During 
the  winter  I  have  seen  men  digging  for  half-an-hour  with  the 
entrenching  pick  and  shovel  without  success,  and  as  they  were 
frequently  practised  at  this,  it  must  have  been  realized  that  it 
was  impracticable,  though  in  the  attacks  on  Yang-shih-tun  and 
Kan-kuan-tun  each  forward  rush  was  marked  by  attempts  to 
entrench.  Even  with  the  heavy  pick  used  by  the  engineers  it 
was  difficult  to  make  any  impression  on  the  ground.  It  was 
probabl}^  partly  owing  to  this  experience  that  sandbags  were 
carried  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  men.  These  sandbags 
measured  36  inches  by  28  inches  when  empty,  but  only  about 
2  feet  by  18  inches  when  tilled  with  earth.  They  were  used  to 
make  cover  during  the  night,  behind  which  the  attacking  troops 
assembled  before  daybreak.  This  cover  was  made  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  Russian  position,  being  generally  from  eight 
hundred  to  six  hundred  yards  off.  The  bags  were  usually  laid 
on  the  ground  vertically,  though  in  some  cases  they  were 
brought  up  first  and  emptied  on  the  ground  so  as  to  form  a  low 
bank  on  which  the  sandbags,  when  re-tilled,  were  laid  horizontallJ^ 
As  the  earth  with  which  these  bags  were  filled  consisted  generally 
of  small  lumps  of  frozen  earth  almost  as  hard  as  stones,  this 
parapet  was  very  often  bullet-proof,  though  not  in  all  cases, 
as  bullets  could  easily  pass  through  between  the  lumps  of  earth, 
and  many  men  were  shot  dead  while  lying  behind  them.  At 
At  Yueh-pu-tzu  the  sandbags  were  laid  down  at  first  at 
distances  varying  from  800  to  600  yards  from  the  village,  and 
they  were  carried  on  under  fire  as  close  as  300  yards  to 
Yueh-pu-tzu.  In  the  attack  on  Kan-kuan-tun  they  were  laid 
do-vn  at  1,400  yards,  1,100  yards,  700  yard.s,  and  a  few  at 
400  yards  from  the  Russian  trenches  outside  the  village.  As 
the  sandbags,  even  when  only  partially  filled,  are  very  heavy,  it 
was  only  possible,  under  fire,  to  carry  them  twenty  to  thirty 
yards  at  a  time,  and  these  rushes  were  very  slow.  '^Phc  equi})- 
ment  was,  however,  frequently  discarded  at  this  stage.  This 
method  of  carrying  up  sandbags  under  fire,  though  successful 
to  a  certain  extent  at  Yueh-pu-tzu,  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
employed  so  much  in  the  attacks  on  Kan-kuan-tun,  as  there 
were  very  few  bags  lying  on  the  ground  nearer  than  700  j^ards 
from  the  village,  those  near  the  Chinese  graves,  400  yards  from 
Kan-kuan-tun,  having  been  brought  up  at  night. 

Frontal  Alt  arks. — The  attacks  made  on  the  Russian  defences 
from  4th  to  8th  March  support  the  theory  that  frontal  attacks 
across  the  open  against  an  unshaken  enemy  are  impracticable, 
unless    entrenchments   are    constructed.       Those    attacks   were 
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undoubtedly  made  with  the  object  of  Vjreaking  through  the 
line  of  defence  of  the  Russians,  and  not  merely  to  hold  tbem 
in  their  trenches  and  cause  them  to  reinforce  the  line  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  parts  of  tlie  defence.  It  was  nut  due  to 
the  employment  of  an  insufficient  number  of  troops  that  the 
attacks  did  not  succeed,  and  the  numbers  of  dead  lying  on  the 
battlefield,  more  especially  on  the  rigiit  of  the  8th  Division, 
where  the  42nd  Regiment  of  the  5th  Division  had  about  fifty 
men  per  company  killed  in  the  attack  on  Sha-to-tzu,  prove  that 
men  had  not  been  spared  in  making  the  attacks.  The  failure 
seems  due  to  the  fact  that  the  task  was  an  impossible  one  unless 
either  pressure  on  a  flank  caused  the  defending  troops  to  retire, 
or  a  concentrated  artillery  fire  prevented  them  from  using  their 
rifles  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  Japanese  infantry  made 
their  assault,  or  the  attacking  troops  were  iihle  to  entrench 
themselves  in  a  position  at  decisive  range  where  they  could 
bring  up  reinforcements  to  overwhelm  the  enemy  with  superior 
fire.  The  success  of  former  frontal  attacks  made  by  the 
Japanese  is  probably  due  to  one  or  other  of  these  reasons,  but, 
as  noted  before,  none  of  these  advantages  was  on  the  side  of 
the  8th  Division  in  its  attacks  on  Yang-shih-tun  and  Kan- 
kuan-tun.  The  Russian  line  opposite  the  division  was  continuous, 
so  that  pressure  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  flank ;  the 
exact  position  of  the  trenches  and  redoubts  was  not  discovered, 
so  that  the  artillery  fire  had  little  effect  on  the  Russian  troops 
defending  them ;  while  entrenching  was  not  possible. 

Russian  Defensive  Works. — The  defensive  works  of  the 
Russians  west  of  the  liun  River  were  weak  when  compared 
to  their  elaborate  system  of  defences  in  the  region  of  the  Sha 
Ho.  They  consisted  merely  of  half-hearted  attempts  to  improve 
on  the  natural  defences  of  the  Chinese  villages  by  strengthening 
the  mud  banks  surrounding  them,  and  deepening  the  ditches. 
In  addition  to  these  natural  defences,  short  trenches  had  been 
dug,  as  described  previously,  at  Yueh-pu-tzu,  which  was  the 
nearest  point  to  the  Japanese  forces.  Abattis  also  had  been 
laid  down  in  front  of  this  village.  Near  Mukden,  lioweve" 
the  Russian  defensive  line  consisted  of  a  semi-circle  of  redoubts, 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  about  two  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  the  villages,  with  the  intervening  ground  and  villages 
between  the  redoubts  strengthened  by  means  of  trenches. 
Obstacles  took  the  form  of  military  pits,  and  abattis  in  front 
of  the  redoubts,  the  latter  being  used  sparingly.  Wire  entangle- 
ments were  scarce,  but  the  defensive  works  showed  signs  of 
being  uncompleted  and  possibly  these  obstacles  would  have  been 
constructed  later  on.  Sites  for  redoubts  had  been  selected  with 
great  judgment,  generally  on  sligiit  undulations,  which  very 
often  formed  the  parapet  itself.  The  slopes  of  the  parapets 
were  always  very  gentle,  and  the  works  were  generally  invisible 
at  a  few  hundred  yards,  even  when  no  attem[)ts  were  made  to 
conceal  them  by  such  devices  as  placing  broken  millet  stalks  in 
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front  of  the  parapet.  There  was  usually  no  necessity  to  clear 
a  field  of  fire  round  the  defensive  works,  but  such  trees  as 
interfered  with  the  field  of  fire  were  always  cut  down.  The 
chief  defect  in  the  defences  seemed  to  be  the  absence  of  head- 
cover,  which  compelled  the  defenders  to  expose  their  heads  and 
shoulders  each  time  they  fired.  This  is  probably  another  reason 
for  the  success  of  the  Japanese,  who  make  a  practice  of  continuing 
their  shrapnel  fire  until  their  attacking  troops  have  actually 
reached  the  enemy's  works,  regardless  of  the  losses  that  they 
may  cause  to  their  own  infantry.  The  defenders  are  therefore 
prevented  from  using  their  rifles  with  the  confidence  which 
they  would  have  if  they  were  able  to  fire  through  loopholes. 
The  result  is  that  at  the  very  moment  when  a  steady  and 
well-directed  fire  might  probably  cause  such  losses  to  the 
attacking  troops  as  to  make  a  further  advance  impossible, 
the  defenders  are  compelled  to  take  cover  from  the  Japanese, 
shrapnel.  The  only  places  at  which  I  saw  head-cover  used 
were  the  trenches  in  front  of  Kan-kuan-tun  and  Fu-kuan-tun, 
where  loopholes  had  been  constructed  with  sods  and  ammunition 
boxes.  I  saw  no  cases  of  overhead  cover,  though  the  niches 
hollowed  out  in  the  sunken  road  at  Fu-kuan-tun  served  the 
same  purpose. 

Transmission  of  Orders,  &c. — Communication  between  the 
Army  and  the  divisions,  and  between  the  divisional  general  and 
the  units  of  his  command,  even  to  battalions  in  the  first  line, 
was  kept  up  by  means  of  the  telephone.  A  very  thin  wire 
covered  with  silk  was  used  as  a  rule,  except  between  the  Army 
and  the  divisions,  but  on  the  1st  March  the  ordinary  field 
telephone  was  used  between  the  divisional  commander  near 
Hei-kou-tai,  the  4th  Brigade  near  Tung  Chang-chia-wo-peng,  and 
the  16th  Brigade,  whose  head-quarters  were  in  the  river  bed 
south  of  Yueh-pu-tzu.  The  thin  wire  is  very  light,  and  as  poles 
are  not  necessary,  it  is  easily  carried  and  rapidly  laid,  material, 
such  as  millet  stalks  or  sticks,  found  on  the  spot,  being  used 
instead  of  poles,  or  the  wire  simply  laid  on  the  ground.  It, 
however,  seems  to  be  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is  very  easily  damaged. 
For  example,  telephonic  communication  with  Yu-lin-pu  from 
the  4th  to  the  8th  March,  was  interrupted  during  12  hours  out 
of  24,  on  an  average,  owing  to  damage  to  the  wire  from  shell 
fire.  When  telephonic  communication  was  interrupted,  orderlies 
had  to  be  used,  for  although  semaphore  signalling  was  practised 
during  the  winter,  it  was  not  employed  during  this  battle,  and 
the  Morse  system  of  signalling  is  not  in  use.  The  cavalry 
belonging  to  the  8th  Division  was  almost  entirely  used  up  as 
orderlies  to  supplement  the  telephone.  A  telephone  office  was 
always  established  at  the  place  where  the  general  took  up  his 
position  during  the  battle,  as  he  remained  at  this  spot  so  long  as 
no  forward  movement  of  any  great  distance  was  made.  During 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  March,  when  the  operations  took  the  form 
of  an  advance,  the  general  always  halted  about  noon  in  one  of 
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the  villages  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  head-quarter  telephone 
office  was  at  once  established  in  the  same  Chinese  house.  During 
this  midday  halt,  reports  and  orders  were  received  and  issued. 

Casualties. — The  following  is  a  hospital  return  of  men 
wounded  during  the  fighting  from  the  1st  to  the  8th,  and  is,  1 
think,  reliable : — 

Bullet  wounds  .             .              _  4,251 

Shell         „  -                 -                 -  1,022 

Bayonet   „  -              -              -  14 

Other        „  -                 -                 -  115 

Total  -  -     5,402 

The  number  of  men  killed  during  the  fighting  from  the  4th 
to  the  8th,  as  recorded  on  the  soldiers'  graves ,  was  as  follows  : — 

Near  Yang-shih-tun  -  -     9  officers  and  525  men. 

Near  Yu-lin-pu     -         -         -     8  officers  and  283  men. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  graves  at  Yueh-pu-tzu 
and  Nien-yu-pao,  but  the  number  of  men  killed  was  certainly 
not  less  than  200.  Taking  it  at  this  figure  the  total  casualties 
of  the  division  would  be  : — 

Killed  _  .  .  -     1,025 

Wounded  -  -  -     5,402 

Total  -  -     6,427 

This  total,  which  is  inclusive  of  non-combatants,  is  only 
approximate,  as  the  wounded  who  died  in  hospital  would  be 
included  in  the  number  of  killed. 

1  was  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  figures  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  division,  as  this  was  kept  secret  from  me,  depending  as 
it  did  upon  the  number  of  reserve  troops  attached.  Taking  a 
battalion  at  650  rifles  which  was  about  the  average  strength  of 
those  I  saw,  the  strength  of  the  12  infantry  battalions  would  be 
8,000  rifles.  Though  technically  speaking  no  reserve  battalions 
may  have  belonged  to  the  division,  some  were  certainly  attached 
during  the  operations,  but  I  had  no  opportunities  of  seeing  how 
many  there  were. 

Artillery. — The  fact  that  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  from 
Chang-tan  to  Yang-shih-tun  was  not  a  rout  is  largely  due  to  the 
way  that  they  used  their  artillery  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
infantry.  Favoured  by  the  hard  ground  they  were  able  to  keep 
the  guns  in  action  against  the  advancing  infantry  until  the  very 
last  moment,  and  then  get  them  away  without  losing  a  single 
one,  and  although  they  were  unable  to  stop  this  advance,  they 
caused  the  Japanese  columns  constant  delays  by  compelling 
them  to  deploy  for  attack  at  each  village  to  which  they  came. 
The  guns  used  in  these  rear  guard  actions  seemed  to  be  those 
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of  the  horse  artillery,  judging  from  the  sound,  which  was 
different  to  that  of  their  field  guns.  This  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  were  able  to  remain  in  action  so  long, 
and  get  away  so  successfully,  though  the  ground  was  so  hard 
and  the  country  so  flat  that  even  their  field  guns  were  able  to 
move  very  rapidly. 

The  Russian  artillery  on  most  occasions  did  not  appear  to 
concentrate  its  fire  on  one  object  for  any  length  of  time,  but 
kept  constantly  changing  the  target,  though  from  the  5th  to  the 
8th  March  it  certainly  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  on  the  Japanese 
guns  near  the  railway  embankment  at  Yu-lin-pu,  when  the 
Russian  artillery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sha-to-tzu  concen- 
trated its  fire  on  these  guns  during  the  whole  of  the  5th,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  6th  and  7th.  The  way  in  which  the 
Russian  artillery  changed  its  target  was  most  noticeable,  and  it 
threw  away  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  in  firing  at  random 
at  apparently  no  particular  object.  For  hours  at  a  time,  also, 
the  Russian  artillery  frequently  directed  its  fire  at  villages  well 
behind  the  firing  line,  especially  during  the  afternoon,  when  the 
baggage  trains  were  coming  up,  bub  the  damage  it  caused  was 
very  slight.  However,  it  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  delaying 
the  columns. 

The  damage  done  by  the  Russian  shrapnel  to  the  Chinese 
villages  was  not  great,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
thatched  houses,  which  were  sometimes  set  on  tire,  they  hardly 
suffered  at  all,  and  troops  sheltered  behind  the  houses  were 
comparatively  safe.  I  did  not  see  any  instances  of  the  use  of 
high-explosive  shells  in  the  Russian  field  guns.  The  8th  Division 
had  no  heavy  artillery  opposed  to  it  until  it  reached  Yu-lin-pu. 
This  place  was  bombarded  during  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  March 
by  about  fourteen  Russian  15-cm,  howitzers,  in  rear  of  Yang- 
shih-tun,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Ning-kuan-tun  was 
bombarded  in  the  same  way,  but  being  a  much  larger  village 
it  did  not  sufier  nearly  so  much.  When  troops  occupied  villages 
during  a  bombardment  from  the  Russian  howitzers  they  usually 
took  shelter  in  the  ditch  in  rear,  and  if  the  villages  were  occu- 
pied for  any  length  of  time  deep  narrow  trenches  were  dug 
outside  for  the  troops. 

Both  the  Japanese  and  the  Russian  guns  were  well  concealed, 
but  as  the  country  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  concealment  of 
a  large  number  of  guns  concentrated  in  one  place,  it  was  often 
comparatively  easy  to  identify  the  position  of  guns,  both  by 
the  flash  and  the  dust  which  was  raised.  At  Yueh-pu-tzu, 
however,  the  Japanese  successfully  concealed  the  position  of  the 
guns  for  the  best  part  of  the  morning.  The  emplacements  had 
been  prepared  beforehand,  having  been  selected  without  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  Russians,  and  constructed  at  ni(;ht.*  A 
number  of  spare  emplacements  had  been  prepared,  some  of  which 
were  very  conspicuous,  being  intended  to  deceive  the  Ru.ssians 

•  The  guns  also  were  sometimeB  jilaced  in  position  at  night. — D.  S.  R. 
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as  to  the  position  of  the  guns.  They  were  successful  in  this,  as 
the  Russians  bombarded  them  during  most  of  the  morning.  In 
this  engagement  the  Russian  guns,  in  emplacements  near  Chan''- 
tan,  were  also  well  concealed.  These  emplacements  had  not 
been  damaged  at  all  by  the  Japanese  fire,  and  very  few  Japanese 
shells  were  lying  near  them  after  the  battle.  The  Russian 
batteries  at  Mo-chia-pu,  which  had  given  so  much  trouVjle  to  the 
8th  Division  by  their  enfilade  fire,  were  extremely  well  concealed, 
having  been  placed  along  a  hollow  road  about  four  hundred 
yards  behind  the  embankment,  completely  out  of  sight.  The 
fire  of  these  batteries  was  directed  from  a  look-out  post  in  a 
tree,  as  only  the  embankment  was  visible  in  front  of  the  guns. 

I  never  saw  guns  come  into  action  in  the  open  without  cover 
of  some  sort  being  constructed  for  the  gun  detachments.  This 
generally  took  the  form  of  short  ditches  on  each  side  of  tlie  gun 
wheels,  with  parapets  in  front.  These  parapets  were  usually 
revetted  with  millet  stalks,  both  by  Russians  and  Japanese, 
though  those  of  the  latter  were  always  more  neatly  finished  oflf. 
Occasionally  broken  millet  stalks  were  stuck  in  the  ground  in 
front  to  help  to  conceal  the  guns.  When  time  permitted  the 
small  ditches  were  covered  with  branches  and  earth  to  afford 
overhead  cover  to  the  gun  detachments. 

In  supporting  the  infantr}^  attack  the  Japanese  guns  were 
always  pushed  well  forward  to  as  close  a  range  as  possible  from 
the  enemy's  position.  At  Yu-lin-pu,  for  example,  the  mountain 
guns  were  within  1,300  yards  of  the  Russian  infantry  in 
Kan-kuan-tun,  and  2,500  yards  of  the  Russian  artillery  near 
Sha-to-tzu.  They  seemed  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  the 
infantry  in  Kan-kuan-tun  onlj'^,  not  on  the  guns  at  Sha-to-tzu. 
But  these  mountain  guns  were  constantly  silenced  by  infantry 
fire,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  were  of  very  great 
assistance  to  the  infantry  attack. 

There  was  an  undoubted  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
infantry  to  attack  without  a  sufficient  artillery  preparation,  and 
their  infantry  officers  seem  to  think  that  artillery  co-operation, 
though  of  great  help  to  the  infantry  attack,  was  by  no  means  a 
necessity.  This  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  effect  produced  on 
them  by  the  Russian  shrapnel,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
caused  the  Japanese  infantry  much  loss. 

Excepting  during  the  pursuit  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of 
March,  the  guns  of  the  division  were  always  massed  as  much  as 
possible.  In  the  attack  on  Yueh-pu-tzu  seven  batteries  were 
concentrated  south  of  the  village,  and  the  remaining  three  near 
Chang-chia-wo-peng.  From  the  5th  to  the  8th  six  batteries 
were  in  position  near  the  railway  embankment  at  Yu-lin-pu, 
being  joined  in  the  evening  of  the  5t]i  by  eighteen  howitzers, 
which  took  up  a  position  on  a  sand-hill  six  hundred  yards  in 
rear.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  also,  six  batteries  of  field 
artillery  came  into  action  behind  the  embankment,  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  yards  from  the  other  guns. 
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High-explosive  shells  were  used  by  the  Japanese  field  artillery, 
but  without  very  great  effect  on  the  Chinese  villages.  Many 
of  these  shells  failed  to  burst.  The  shell  cases  of  the  Japanese 
shrapnel  were  spUt  open  in  a  good  many  instances,  but  all  the 
Russian  cases  I  saw  were  intact.  Those  left  lying  on  the 
ground  after  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho  in  October  were,  however 
often  broken. 

During  the  whole  of  the  operations  the  thing  which  impressed 
me  most  in  regard  to  the  artillery  was  its  co-operation  with  the 
infantry  in  the  last  stages  of  the  attack,  when  the  Japanese 
guns  continued  their  fire  on  the  Russian  tienches  until  they 
were  taken,  regardless  of  losses  they  might  cause  their  own 
infantry.  They  kept  up  their  fire  until  the  Japanese  flag  dis- 
played by  the  assaulting  infantry  showed  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary.  The  Japanese  consider  that  any  losses  they  may 
cause  their  own  infantry  can  only  be  slight  compared  to  those 
which  would  be  incurred  were  the  defenders  left  free  at  the 
critical  moment  to  pour  an  accurate  and  concentrated  fire  on 
the  attacking  infantry  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  hundred 
yards. 


i 
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(9)  The  Battle  of  Mukden.— Operations  of  the 
Third  Japanese  Army. 


Report  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Birkbeck,  C.B.,  Manchuria, 
10th  April  1905. 


Plate. 
Map  of  the  operations  of  the  Third  Army  -     Map  60. 


Appendix. 
Translation  of  two  Kanjos  issued  to  Japanese  troops. 


1.  The  movement  of  the  Third  Army  from  Port  Arthur 
began  on  the  18th  January,  and  it  reached  its  appointed  position 
west  of  Liao-yang  on  the  19th  February. 

On  the  20th  February  the  advance  of  the  Manchurian 
Armies  was  decided.  It  was  known  that  the  right  flank  of  the 
Kussians  extended  as  far  as  Ssu-fang-tai  (B  4)  only.  Their 
cavalry  was  facing  the  Japanese  cavalry  on  the  line  of  the 
Hun  Ho.  The  task  assigned  to  the  Third  Army  was  to  turn 
the  Russian  right  flank.  Every  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  conceal  the  real  direction  of  General  Nogi's  movement,  and 
to  induce  the  Russian  commander  to  expect  an  attack  aorainst 
his  left  flank ;  the  turning  movement  of  tlie  Third  Army  was 
undoubtedly  a  surpiise. 

2.  The  country  west  of  the  Hun  Ho  is  practically  a  level 
plain,  with  few  perceptible  undulations,  thickly  dotted  with 
villages  built  chiefly  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  with  enclosures 
surrounded  by  mud  walls,  varying  from  four  feet  to  seven  feet 
high,  and  two  feet  to  three  feet  thick.  The  larger  villages 
contain  one  or  two  substantial  burnt-brick  houses,  with  stout 
defensible  brick  walls. 

The  roads,  except  the  Hsin-min-tun-Mukden  road,  which 
is  a  regular  Manchurian  unmetalled  high  road,  are  mere  cart 
tracks  from  village  to  village ,  but  during  the  month  of  March, 
when  the  country  is  still  frozen,  it  is  everywhere  passable  by 
all  arms,  whether  roads  exist  or  not. 

There  are  a  good  many  trees  dotted  about,  in  small  clumps 
near  the  villages,  in  groves  surrounding  the  graveyards,  and 
along  the  roads;  the  grove  in  which  stands  the  Northern 
Tombs,  five  miles  north  of  Mukden,  is  the  only  wood  worthy  of 
the  name. 
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The  nullahs  are  not  serious  obstacles  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  even  to  carts,  as  there  are  plenty  of  points  of  passage,  but 
they  give  good  cover. 

The  villages  undoubtedly  form  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  battlefield.  To  anyone  who  has  been  in  India,  the  plains 
of  the  Punjab,  with  their  mud-built  \dllages,  will  convey  a 
perfect  impression  of  the  country  west  of  Mukden. 

27th  Feb.         3.   On  the  27ta  February  the  Third  Army  was  situated    as 
follows : — * 

9th  Division  at  Ta-sha-ling  (B  6). 

1st  Division  at  Huang-ni-wa  (A  6). 

7th  Di\'ision  at  Hsiao-pei-ho  (A  6). 

Corps  Artillery  and  Reserve  Brigade  in  rear. 

The  advance  began  in  four  columns. 

9th  Division  to  Ma-ma-chieh  (A  5) — Hei-to-tzu  (A  5). 

Corps  Artillery  and  Reserve  to  Liang-shui-kou  (A  5). 

1st   Division   to   Lao-huan-to   (A    5)  and   Shuang-shu-tzui 

(A  5). 
7th   Division    to    Ka-li-maf  and  Ma-shan-chia-tzu   (south) 

(A  .5). 
2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  to  Ku-chang-tzu  (A  3),  on  the  right 

bank  of  the  Liao. 

The  columns  reached  their  destination  without  serious 
opposition,  driving  back  parties  of  Russian  cavalry  in  their 
front. 

The  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  was  in  touch  with  Russian  cavalry 
throughout  the  day. 

28th  Feb.         4.  The  orders  for  the  28th  February  were  as  follows  : — 

9th  Division  to  the  line  Ssu-fang-tai  (B  4)  Chang-chia- 

wo-peng  (A  4). 
Corps  Artillery  and  Reserve  to  Ta-tzu-ying  (A  4). 
1st  Division  to  Ta-huang-wo-peng  (A  4). 
7th  Division  to  Chin-tzu-kang  (A  3),  along  the  Liao. 
2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  to  Yang-chia-wo-peng  (A  2). 

Russian  cavalry  opposed  the  march  at  Wu-pang-niu  (A  5)- 
A-shih-niu  (A  4)-- Niu-hsin-ta  (A  4)  but  were  easily  driven  off" 
by  the  advanced  guards. 

The  columns  reached  their  destinations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  9tli  Division,  which  was  unable  to  enter  Ssu-fang-tai 
(B  4),  and  remained  to  the  west  of  that  village,  upon  a  line 
Haiao-pien-wai  (A  4) — Chang-ehia-wo-peng  (A  4). 

The  Corps  Artillery  and  the  reserve  brigade  remained  with 
Army  Head -Quarters  at  A-shih-niu  (A  4)  Much  more  serious 
opposition  had  been  expected  on  tliis  day,  but,  in  its  absence,  it 
was  decided    by   Army   Head-Quarters   that  the  Third  Army 

•  The  Third  Army  was  originally  composed  of  the  Ist,  7th,  9th,  and 
11th  Divisions,  but  the  11th  Division  was  detached  after  the  capture  of 
port  Arthur  to  form  part  of  the  Yii-lu  Army  under  Gonerul  KuwaTniira. 

t  7  miles  west  of  Ta-tzu-^iii-^  (A  4). 
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should   push  on   next  day,   and  orders   for  the   advance  were 
issued  as  follows ; — 

5.  Orders  for  the  1st  March  (from  left  to  right)  : —  1st  Mar. 

Cavalry  to  Ta-min-tun  (A.  2),  with  detachment  to  Hsin- 

min-tun  (A  1). 
7th  Division  to  Po-lin-tzu  (B  3)— Hu-shan-tzu  (B  3). 
1st  Division  to  Pi-chia-kang-tzu  (B  3) — Huo-shih-kang- 

tzu  (B  3). 
9th  Division  to  wait  until  the  second  and  third  columns 

reached  the   line  of  Su-chia-an  (B  3),  and  then  to 

attack  Ssu-fang-tai  (B  4)  from  the  south  and  west. 
Corps   Artillery    and    reserve    brigade    to    Yu-chia-tai 

(A  3)  with  Army  Head-Quarters. 

The  7th  and  1st  Divisions  met  the  Russian  cavalry  in  force 
on  the  line  Po-lin-tzu — Hu-shan-tzu,  and,  drivinej  them  oft', 
pushed  beyond  that  line. 

The  9th  Division  attacked  Ssu-fang-tai  at  noon,  but  so 
strongly  was  it  entrenched,  and  so  stubbornly  defended,  that  in 
spite  of  the  support  of  the  Corps  Artillery  in  the  afternoon,  it 
was  midnight  before  the  village  was  taken. 

The  Corps  Artillery  first  came  into  action  at  Su-chia-an 
(B  3),  driving  about  fifteen  Russian  squadrons  out  of  Tai-ping- 
chuang  (B  4),  who  retired  to  the  north-east  and  then  entering 
Tai~ping-chuang,  supported  the  attack  of  the  9th  Division  on 
Ssu-fang-tai. 

Thus,  the  Third  Army  began  its  task  of  turning  the  right 
of  the  Russian  lines,  which  extended  from  Ssu-fang-tai  to 
Chang-tan  (B  4)  on  the  Hun  Ho,  and  thence  to  the  eastward. 

6.  The  orders  for  the  2nd  March  were — 

Cavalry  to  Ma-shan-chia-tzu  (C  2  north)   on  the  Hsin- 

min-tun — Mukden  road. 
7th  Division  to  La-mu-ho  (C  2). 

1st  Division  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sha-li-ho  (C  3). 
9th  Division  to  Lin-chia-tai  (C  3),  if  possible. 

The  9th  Division  was  unable  to  reach  Lin-chia-tai  (C  3), 
because  the  left  of  the  Second  Army  with  which  connection  had 
to  be  maintained  could  make  but  slow  progress. 

Though  they  had  lost  Ssu-fang-tai,  the  Russians  still  held 
their  defences  eastwards  opposite  the  Second  Army,  and 
marching  round  the  right  flank  of  these,  the  9th  Division 
reached  Piao-to-tzu  (C  4),  where  it  met  strong  Russian  forces, 
and  remained  facing  them  throughout  the  night. 

1st  and  7th  Divisions  reached  their  respective  destinations 
at  noon.  Information  was  now  received  at  Army  Head-Quarters 
from  spies  (it  was  untrue,  but  was  then  believed  to  be  reliable) 
that  large  bodies  of  Russians  were  in  full  retreat  northwards 
from  Mukden,  and  it  was  decided  to  push  the  Third  Army  on 
as  far  as  possible. 
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By  3  p.m.,  the  7th  Division  reached  the  line  (C  2)  Yeh-ssu- 
niu-liu — Teng-mi-huang,  and  the  1st  Division  the  line  (C  3) 
Ta-tzu-pu — Te-chang-yin-tzu. 

At  6  p.m.  the  Corps  Artillery  and  the  reserve  brigade 
reached  Sha-li-ho  (C  3). 

The  1st  Cavalry  Brigade  from  the  Second  Army  was  now 
attached  to  the  Third  Army,  and  was  posted  at  Panchia-tai 
(C  3)  to  keep  up  connection  between  the  9th  and  1st  Divisions. 

At  5  p.m.,  sotr.e  Russian  batteries,  supported  by  about  one 
brigade  of  infantry,  and  shortly  followed  by  a  whole  division, 
appeared  in  front  of  the  1st  and  7th  Divisions,  advancing  in 
the  direction  of  Sha-li-ho  and  Teng-mi-huang  (C  2). 

This  attack  came  on  exactly  between  the  1st  and  7th  Divi- 
sions, and  was  easily  repulsed  by  the  cross-fire  of  both  divisions 
to  which  it  was  exposed. 

Russian  troops  remained  in  Lan-shan-tai  (C  2),  whence  fire 
was  exchanged  with  the  Japanese  throughout  the  night. 

So  ended  the  first  Russian  offensive  movement  against  the 
Third  Armj^ 

3rd  Mar  7.  Owing  to  the  distance  which  separated  the  9th  Division 

from  the  1st  and  7th  Divisions,  and  the  necessity  of  awaiting  tlie 
advance  of  the  Second  Army,  it  was  impossible  for  the  1st  and 
7th  Divisions  to  attempt  a  further  advance  on  the  3rd  March, 
but  they  were  not  destined  to  remain  in  idleness,  for  at  7  a.m. 
thirty  Russian  guns  opened  fire  from  Kao-ming-tai  (C  2,  3), 
and  the  16th  Russian  Army  Corps  began  an  attack  against  the 
line  (C  2)  La-mu-ho-Teng-mi-huang-Sha-li-ho. 

The  Corps  Artillery  at  Sha-li-ho  engaged  the  Russian  guns, 
and  as  on  the  previous  day,  the  cross-fire  of  the  1st  and  the 
7tli  Divisions  repulsed  the  Russian  attack  with  heavy  loss. 

Further  north,  about  twenty-five  Russian  squadrons,  sup. 
poited  by  a  brigade  of  infantry  with  guns,  advanced  from  the 
direction  of  Lao-pien  (C  1)  at  1  p.m. 

The  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade,  supporteil  by  two  battalions 
(one  battalion  of  the  7th  Division  and  one  battalion  of  the 
reserve  brigade),  met  this  attack  at  Ta-fang-shen  (C  1),  and 
though  the  Russians  advanced  to  within  some  seven  hundred 
yards  of  the  village,  tliey  retired  in  the  evening  without  making 
any  very  serious  attack. 

The  cavalry  on  both  sides  fought  dismounted. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Second  Army  on  this  day  enabled 
the  9th  Division  to  reach  Lin-chia-tai  (C  3),  where  it  was  in 
touch  with  tlie  1st  Division,  as  well  as  with  the  left  of  the 
Second  Army,  which  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun  Ho. 

4th  Mar.  8.  The  orders  for  the  4th  March  were  : — 

9th  Division  to  Mukden  railway  station. 

1st  Division  to  the  Northern  Tombs,  5  miles  north  of 

Mukden  (E  2). 
7th  Division  to  Chang-chia-tzu  (E  2). 
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The  9th  Division  reached  Chang-.shih-tun  (D  3),  after 
encountering  considerable  opposition,  but  finding  the  Russians 
strongly  entrenched  on  the  line  Yang-shih-tun  (D  3) — Chanrr- 
shih-chang  (D  2),  was  unable  to  proceed. 

The  1st  Division  reached  Wu-chai-tun  (one  mile  west  of 
Fun-tai  (D  2)  ),  where  information  was  received  that  Yu-hung- 
tun  (D  2)  was  occupied  by  a  Russian  regiment.  A  portion  of 
the  1st  Division  attacked,  and  gained  a  footing  in  the  western 
part  of  the  village,  but  found  the  Russians  too  strongly  posted 
to  complete  the  occupation. 

The  7th  Division  reached  Ta-shih-chiao  (D  2)  without 
opposition. 

The  position  of  the  Russians  was  now  clear  ;  their  line  of 
entrenchments  extended  from  Fang-shih-tun  (D  2)  on  the  right 
by  Yu-hung-tun — Chang-shih-chang — Yang-shih-tun  (D  3)  to 
Mo-chia-pu  on  the  Hun  Ho,  and  thence  in  front  of  the  Second 
Army  to  Lin-sheng-pu  (D  4)  on  the  Sha  Ho, 

A  Cavalry  Division  was  now  formed  under  one  command, 
consisting  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Cavalry  Brigades,  two  batteries 
of  field  artillery  (of  which  one  was  armed  with  captured 
Russian  guns)  and  a  battery  of  six  machine  guns ;  it  reached 
Chien-hsin-tai-tzu  (D  1),  north  of  the  Mukden — Hsin-min-tun 
road,  on  this  day. 

9.  The  Third  Army  now  found  itself  opposed  in  force,  and  5th  Mar. 
unable  to  advance  westwards ;  it  was  decided   to  outflank   the 
Russian  position  by  edging  the  Third  Army  northwards. 

This  decision  entailed  a  flank  march  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  effected  by  taking  the  9th  Divi- 
sion out  of  the  line,  and  placing  it  between  the  1st  and  7th 
Divisions. 

The  Japanese  commanders  were  well  aware  of  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  such  an  operation,  but  they  counted  correctly 
upon  the  want  of  enterprise  and  inactivity  so  often  dis- 
played by  their  enemy,  and  the  movement  was  carried  out 
successfully. 

As  heavy  fighting  was  expected  on  the  5th  March,  the  with- 
drawal and  transfer  northwards  of  the  9th  Division,  whose 
fighting  line  was  five  hundred  paces  from  the  Russian  trenches, 
was,  of  course,  not  contemplated  till  after  nightfall,  and  the 
Third  Army  remained  stationary  throughout  the  day  of  the 
5th  March. 

During  the  night  of  the  5th  March  the  8th  Division  of  the 
Second  Army  reached  Chang-shih-tuu  (D  3),  and  relieved  the 
troops  of  the  9th  Division,  which  at  once  moved  northwards. 

10.  The  task  of  the  Third  Army  was  now  to  outflank  the  6th  Mar. 
Russian  line,  which  extended  to  Fang-shih-tun  (D  2>,  and  on 

the  morning  of  the  6th  March  at  10  a.m.  the  situation  was  as 
follows : — 

The  7th  Division  had  left  Ta-shih-chiao  (D  2)  and  was 
moving  to  the  line  (D  1),  Ping-lo-pu — Ku-shi-an. 
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The  1st  Division  extended  from  Fun-tai  (D  2),  northwards, 
towards  the  Mukden — Hsin-min-tun  road. 

The  9th  Division  was  moving  up  in  rear  of  this  line,  after 
relief  by  the  Second  Army,  to  Ta-shih-chiao,  to  take  its  place 
between  the  1st  and  7th  Divisions. 

The  Corps  Artillery,  reserve  brigade  and  Army  Head- 
Quartere  were  at  Ma-san-chia-tzu  (C  2). 

The  Cavalry  Division  was  at  Erh-tai-tzu  (D  1),  opposed  to 
Russian  cavalry  coming  from  a  north-easterly  direction. 

At  11  a.m.  an  exciting  incident  occurred.  The  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  9th  Division,  and  of  its  leading  brigade,  had 
reached  Ta-shih-chiao  (D  2)  in  advance  of  the  division,  the 
head  of  which  was  still  at  some  distance,  when  one  and  a-half 
brigades  of  Russian  infantry,  with  guns,  appeared  marching  on 
Ta-shih-chiao  from  the  north-east. 

For  the  moment,  one  company  of  the  1st  Division,  left  in 
Kao-li-tun  (D  2),  and  the  above  staffs  of  the  9th  Division, 
formed  the  only  available  defence  of  Ta-shih-cbiao,  and  the 
moment  was  a  sufficiently  anxious  one.  Messengers  were 
hastily  sent  to  call  up  the  reserve  brigade  from  Ma-san-chia-tzu 
and  to  hurry  on  the  leading  brigade  of  the  9th  Division,  which 
came  up  and  deployed  at  the  double. 

The  reserve  brigade  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and  the  Corps 
Artillery  coming  into  action  at  Hou-cheng  (D  2),  drove  back 
the  Russian  attack  by  3  p.m.,  and  the  situation  was  assured. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  March  the  Russians  held  the  line 
(D  2)  Tsao-hua-tun — Chuan-wan-chiao — Fang-shih-tun  (D  2)  in 
front  of  tlie  Third  Army,  and  thence  southwards  in  front  of 
the  Second  Army. 

7th  Mar.  11.  The   Third   Army  expected    on    this  day  to  reach   the 

line  (E  2^  Chang-chia-tzu — the  Northern  Tombs,  and  orders  were 
issued  accordingly : — 

1st  Division  to  the  Northern  Tombs. 

9th  Division  to  Liu-tiao-tun  (E  2). 

7th  Division  to  Chang-chia-tzu  (E  2). 

On  this  day  two  and  a-half  brigades,  whicli  formed  the 
general  reserve  of  the  Manchurian  armies,  were  sent  by  Marshal 
Oyania  to  Ma-san-chia-tzu  (C  2). 

The  7th  Division  reached  the  line  Ssu-tai-tzu  (D  2) — Chang- 
chia-tzu,  whence  trains  were  observed  going  north  on  the 
railway,  but  no  general  retreat  had  begun. 

The  9th  Division,  supported  by  the  Cor[)s  Artillery,  attacked 
Tsao-hua-tun  (D  2),  which  it  captured  at  nightfall,  only  after 
a  stub}x)rn  resistance  and  heavy  loss  on  botli  sides. 

The  1st  Division  attacked  Cliuan-wan-chiao  (D  2),  which 
it  only  occupied  at  niglitfall,  when  Tsao-hua-tun  fell,  and  the 
Russian  line  was  withdrawn  to  the  line  (D  2  N.E.)  Pa-chia-tzu — 
Hsiao-chi-tun. 

The  Cavalry  Division  advanced  to  Li-chia-pu-tzu  (D  1)  and 
Ta-hsin-tun  (D  1)  :  a  detachment  attempted  to  cut  the  railway 
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at  Hu-chia-tai  (E  1),  buc  only  succeeded  in  destroying  a  small 
portion  before  it  was  driven  off". 

The  reserve  brigades  at  Ma-san-chia-tzu  came  under  General 
Nogi's  command. 

1 2.  The  orders  issued  were —  8tli  Mar. 

1st  Division  to  Hou-chin-chia-wo-tzu  (D  2). 
9th    Division   to   the  road   crossing  over  the   railway 

2  miles  north-north-east  of  Mukden. 
7th  Division  to  Liu-tiao-tun  (E  2). 

In  the  morning,  information  was  received  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Russian  forces  from  the  Sha  Ho  during  the  night  of  the 
7th  March,  and  it  became  all  the  more  imperative  for  the  Third 
Army  to  push  forward  and  intercept  the  retreat. 

The  1st  Division  met  a  strong  Russian  counter-attack  from 
the  direction  of  Hsiao-chi-tun  (D  2),  and  was  driven  back  on 
Chuan-wan-chiao  (D  2),  where  it  maintained  its  position, 
driving  the  enemy  back  on  Hsiao-chi-tun  by  evening. 

The  9th  Division,  of  which  one  brigade  had  lain  in  front  of 
Pa-chia-tzu  all  the  previous  night,  attacked  and  carried  that 
village,  with  the  support  of  the  Corps  Artillery,  early  in  the 
morning,  inflicting  very  heavy  loss  on  the  Russians. 

The  7th  Division  attacked  (E  2)  Wang-chen-chung  and 
San-tai-tzu,  but,  after  fighting  all  day  failed  to  carry  either 
village. 

The  Cavalry  Division  held  its  ground  about  Hsiao-hsin-tun 
(D  1),  opposed  to  a  strong  force  of  Russian  cavalry,  strengthened 
by  a  detachment  of  infantry. 

The  Second  Army  was  still  stopped  by  the  Russian 
entrenchments  on  the  Yu-hung-tun  (D  2)  line,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  capture  of  Pa-chia-tzu  (D  2  N.E.)  the  Third 
Army  made  no  progress  on  this  day. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  forces  in  its  front  were  increasing 
eveiy  hour. 

Night  attacks  were  contemplated  by  all  three  divisions  for 
this  night,  but  news  was  received  from  Marshal  Oyama's  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  retreat  from 
Mukden  northwards,  and  of  the  enveloping  movement  of  the 
Fourth  and  First  Armies  from  the  east  towards  the  railway. 
The  Third  Army  was  therefore  ordered  to  co-operate  with  this 
movement,  by  again  edging  up  northwards  and  westwards  so  as 
to  surround  Mukden. 

The   orders   issued    for    this    day    were    to    the   following  9th  Mar. 
efiect : — 

The  9th  Division  was  again  to  be  taken  out  of  the  line,  and 
placed  further  north  on  the  left  of  the  7th  Division,  its  place 
being  taken  by  the  1st  Division,  which  was  to  move  up 
northwards. 

Only  in  a  country  where  free  lateral  comnnmication  is 
unimpeded  could  such  a  movement  be  possible,  and  it  was  again 
successfully  carried  out. 
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Leaving  a  small  force  at  Chuan-wan-chia,o  (D  2)  to  fill  the 
gap,  until  relieved  hy  troops  of  the  Second  A.rni}'-,  the  main 
body  of  the  1st  Division  moved  north  to  Ssu-tai-tzu,  and  thence 
attacked  San-tai-tzu  (E  2)  (against  which  the  7th  Division  had 
failed  on  the  previous  day)  and  Ta-kuan-tun  (D  2). 

The  attack  on  San-tai-tzu  (E  2)  was  partially  successful, 
and  a  portion  of  the  village  was  occupied,  but  that  against 
Ta-kuan-tun  failed. 

The  7th  Division  attacked  Wang-chen-chung  (E  2)  during 
the  night  of  the  8th  March,  and  failed,  but  attacked  again  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  March. 

A  strong  wind  was  blowing  on  this  day,  and  a  continuous 
dust  storm  made  it  difficult  to  see  more  than  a  few  hundred 
yards. 

Approaching  through  this  dust  a  Russian  brigade  came 
unexpectedly  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  7th  Division  and 
compelled  it  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss  on  its  reserves  at  Chang- 
chia-tzu  CE  2). 

The  Russians  followed,  but  were  diiven  off,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  attack  on  Wang-chen-chung  was  renewed  by  the 
original  brigade,  now  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  regiment. 

At  6  p.m.  the  Russians  again  made  a  strong  counter-attack 
with  a  force  estimated  at  a  full  division,  and  again  drove  the 
Japanese  back  on  Chang-chia-tzu,  but  the  arrival  of  a  brigade 
of  the  Army  reserve  saved  the  situation,  and  the  Russians 
retreated  east. 

The  9th  Division  concentrated  at  Tao-chi-tun  (D  1)  and 
advanced  with  its  main  body  on  Shu-kou-tzu  (E  l),de  tuching 
one  brigade  in  the  direction  of  Hu-chia-tai  (El). 

After  driving  four  Russian  battalions  out  of  Kuo-chih-tun 
(E  1),  the  9th  Division  main  body  occupied  Kuo-shan-tun 
(E  1),  where  it  remained  facing  the  enemy,  who  occupied  the 
next  village,  Tung-chang-shang. 

On  account  of  the  dust  storm,  the  Corps  Artillery  was 
unable  to  take  part  in  this  day's  operations. 

The  Cavalry  Division  remained  at  Ta-hsin-tun  (D  1)  and 
Hsiao-hsin-tun  (D  1). 

10th  Mar.  The  envelopment  of  Mukden  was  not  yet  complete,  for  the 

Fourth  and  First  Armies  had  not  yet  reached  the  Tieh-ling — 
Mukden  road. 

The  Third  Army  was  therefore  required  to  make  a  fresh 
effort  on  this  day  to  join  hands  with  the  Fourth  and  First 
Armies. 

The  Ist  Division,  having  failed  on  the  9th  to  take 
Ta-kuan-tun  (D  2),  determined  to  carry  it  by  a  night  attack. 

The  Russians  held,  not  only  part  of  San-tai-tzu  and  the 
whole  of  Ta-kuan-tun,  but  also  a  line  of  trenches  uniting  the 
two  villages. 

Four  battalions  of  the  Ist  Division  succeeded  during  the 
night  in  penetrating  this  line,  and  reached  the  grove  in  which 
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stand  the  Northern  Tombs,  where  they  established  themselves 
in  the  outer  walled  enclosure  of  the  Tombs. 

The  Russians,  however,  again  occupied  their  line  San-tai-tzu — 
Ta-kuan-tun,  although  the  four  battalions  in  the  enclosure  in 
rear  held  out  against  all  attacks. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  March,  fresh  troops  of  the 
1st  Division  again  attacked  Ta-kuan-tun,  and  after  desperate 
fighting  occupied  it  at  4  p.m. 

The  retreating  Russians  lost  heavily  from  the  flanking  fire 
of  the  isolated  battalions  which  had  held  out  in  the  TomVjs 
enclosure. 

At  5  p.m.  both  the  grove  surrounding  the  Tombs  and  the 
whole  of  San-tai-tzu  were  in  the  hands  of  the  1st  Division. 

The  7th  Division  succeeded  in  occupying  Wang-chen-chung 
(E  2)  at  6  p.m.  in  the  evening,  but  only  when  the  Russians 
drew  off  to  follow  in  rear  of  their  retreating  columns. 

Aided  by  two  batteries  of  the  Coi'ps  Artillery,  the  9th 
Division  attacked  Tung-chang-shang  (E  1)  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  and  after  repulsing  a  strong  counter-attack  by  a  full 
Russian  division,  occupied  the  village  at  2.30  p.m. 

This  division  advanced  its  line  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond 
Tung-chang-shang  (E  1),  but  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
Russian  line  beyond,  until  the  evening,  when  the  Russians 
withdrew  to  follow  their  retreating  columns. 

The  left  brigade  of  the  9th  Division  attacked  Wei-chu-hsi 
(E  1)  in  the  morning,  but  failed  to  take  it,  and  the  Russians 
held  the  line  Wei-chu-hsi — Shu-kou-tzu  till  nightfall. 

The  Corps  Artillery  occupied  a  line  from  Kuo-chih-tun 
(E  1)  to  Chang-chia-tzu  (E  2)  throughout  the  day,  whence  it 
played  with  shrapnel  upon  the  Russian  columns  plainly  visible- 
retreating  between  the  railway  and  the  Tieh-ling  road. 

At  3  p.m.  one  regiment  of  the  Corps  Artillery  ceased  firing 
for  want  of  ammunition. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  March,  the  9th  Division  opened 
communication  by  signal  with  the  First  Army. 

At  noon  on  the  10th  March,  the  Fourth  and  First  Armies 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Yu-lin-pu  (E  2)  and  Pu-ho  (E  1) 
respectively  ;  thus,  though  the  Russians  were  not  completely 
surrounded,  the  gap  through  which  they  escaped  was  so  narrow 
that  their  losses  from  shrapnel  fire  must  have  been  enormous. 

The  stubborn  tenacity  with  which  the  Russians  held  their 
line  throughout  the  ]Oth  March  from  Wei-chu-hsi  (El)  along 
by  Shu-kou-tzu  and  Wang-chen-chung,  west  of  the  railway,  and 
the  exhaustion  of  the  Japanese  Tiiird  Army,  alone  prevented 
that  Army  from  forming  a  junction  with  the  Fourtli  and  First 
Armies,  and  enabled  the  rear  of  the  Russian  column  to  get 
away. 

The  Third  Army  lost  in  all  15,000  men,  of  which  the  looses 
of  the  9th  Division,  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  attacks, 
came  to   6,000.      The   attack    on   Tsao-hua-tuu  (D  2)  on   the 
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8th  March  cost  this  division  1,500  men  from  one  brigade,  and 
the  Russians  3,000,  of  whom  600  were  found  dead. 

The  attack  of  its  second  brigade  against  Pa-chia-tzu  on  the 
following  day  found  1,500  dead  Russians  in  that  village,  while 
its  losses  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  first  brigade. 

The  7th  Division  lost  equally  heavily  on  the  9th  March 
against  Wang-chen-chung  (E  2). 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  divisions  of  the  Third 
Army  were  unable  on  the  10th  to  accomplish  the  task  before 
them  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  force  of  Japanese 
cavalry  and  horse  artillerj'-,  the  remnant  of  the  Russian  Army 
escaped  capture. 

Attached  are  translations  of  two  Kanjos — official  letters  of 
recognition — from  Marshal  Oyama  to  the  Commander  of  the 
9th  Division,  and  from  the  Commander  of  the  Third  Army  ta 
the  Commander  of  his  Corps  Artillery,  which  emphasize  not 
only  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  endurance  of  the  9th 
Division,  but  also  the  admirable  tactical  handling  of  the  Corps 
Artillery,  which,  by  its  close  co-operation  and  support,  enabled 
the  infantry  to  succeed  in  apparently  impossible  attacks. 

The  Corps  Artillery  lost  altogether  14  officers  and  350  rank 
and  file,  and  fired  550  rounds  per  gun.  In  this  battle  they  used 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  high-explosive  shell.  It  is  remarkable 
how  useless  shapnel  is  against  troops  sheltered  behind  the  walls 
of  a  Manchurian  village,  and  the  Japanese  troops  so  placed 
suflfered  practically  no  loss  from  the  Russian  artillery  fire.  The 
effect  of  the  Japanese  shell  is,  on  the  other  liand,  plainly  visible 
in  the  total  destruction  of  the  villages  against  which  their  tire 
was  directed. 

The  Third  Army  Head-Quarters  were  throughout  connected 
by  telephone  with  the  Manchurian  Army  Head-Quarters,  whose 
influence  is  apparent  in  the  foregoing  narrative  upon  the  general 
direction  of  the  Third  Army's  movements. 

Note. — The  foreiom  attaches  who  witnessed  the  Russian 
retreat  on  the  10th  March  from  Kuo-chih-tun  are  full  of 
admiration  for  the  way  in  which  the  Russians  held  the  line 
Shu-kou-tzu  (E  1)— San-tai-tzu  (E  2)— Ta-kuan-tun  (D  2) 
against  the  Japanese  Third  Army  all  day  long  while  their 
columns  streamed  northwards  east  of  the  railway  line. 

Russian  batteries  were  posted  in  the  villages  along  their 
line  west  of  the  railway  and  kept  up  a  heavy  ahrapnel  fire 
against  which  the  Japanese  could  not  advance,  and  between  the 
villages  were  extended  lines  of  infantry.  The  Japanese  guns 
replied,  playing  with  shrapnel  on  the  retreating  columns  till,  at 
3  p.m.,  half  the  Corps  Aitillery  and  the  Divisional  Artillery  of 
the  9th  Division  ceased  fire  for  want  of  ammunition. 

Towards  evening  the  Russian  covering  force  drew  oflf  in 
good  order,  from  its  left  flank  first,  each  portion  retiring  in  turn 
over  the  railway  and  following  on  in  rear  of  the  columns. 
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The  Japanese  divisions,  exhausted  and  reduced  by  days  of 
hard  fighting,  lay  all  day  powerless  to  pierce  the  Russian  line, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  enemy  withdrew  that  they  could 
advance  to  the  railway. 


APPENDIX. 

Translation  of  a  Kanjo,  or  official  letter  of  recognition,  from 
Marshal  Marquis  Oyama,  commanding  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Armies  in  Manchuria,  to  the  9ih  Division. 

During  the  engagement  in  the  vicinity  of  Mukden  the 
9th  Division,  which  had  kept  in  touch  with  the  left  wing  of 
the  Second  Army  since  the  attack  on  Ssu-fang-tai,  pressed  the 
enemy  back  towards  Mukden,  and  pressed  him  very  closely. 

Shortly  afterwards,  whv-^.n  the  Third  Army  turned  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  the  division  proved  itself  to  be  the 
backbone  of  the  Army,  and  drove  back  the  stubborn  enemy  at 
Tsao-hua-tun  and  Pa-chia-tzu. 

Lastly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kuo-chih-tun  the  division, 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  intercepted  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy  and  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Russian  Army. 

I  recognize  the  great  merit  of  the  actions  performed  by  the 
said  division,  and  I  hereby  confer  this  Kanjo. 

(Signed)         Marshal  Marques  Iwawo  Oyama, 

Commanding  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Armies  in  Mancharii. 

17th  day  of  March :  38th  year  of  Meiji. 


Translation  of  a  Kanjo,  or  official  letter  of  recognition  of 
services,  from  General  Baron  Nogi,  commanding  the  Third 
InniJerial  Japanese  Army,  to  the  2nd  Field  Artillery 
Battalion. 

Durino'  the  eno-agement  on  the  7th  March  1905  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ciiuan-wan-chiao  and  Tsao-hua-tun,  the 
attack  delivered  on  these  two  villages  by  the  1st  and  9th 
Divisions  met  with  a  serious  check. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  2nd  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
leaving  its  position  near  the  village  of  Hou-cheng  and  regard- 
less of  losses,  advanced  for  two  thousand  yards  over  perfectly 
open  ground  under  the  enemy's  fire.  The  battalion  then  took  up 
its  position  near  the  village  of  Kao-li-tun  and  poured  a  heavy 
concentrated  fire  on  the  enemy,  thus  giving  great  assistance  to 
the  attack. 

Again,  at  the  attack  on  Tung-chang-shang  village  by  the 
9th  Division  on  the   10th  March,  1905,  the   2nd  Battalion  of 
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the  Field  Artillery  Brigade  advanced  for  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred  yards  under  a  severe  fire,  and  coming  into  action 
at  a  distance  of  only  five  hundred  yards  from  the  Russian  posi- 
tion, opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy,  thereby  affording 
support  to  the  attacking  infantry. 

JVloreover,  when  the  enemy  delivered  a  vigorous  counter- 
attack, this  battalion  aided  materially  in  repulsing  it  by  thfr 
intensity  and  accuracy  of  its  fire. 

In  recognition  of  the  valour  and  great  merit  of  the  abovfr 
deeds,  I  have  the  honour  to  confer  this  Kanjo. 

(Signed)        General  Baron  Kiten  Nogi, 

Commanding  Third  Imperial 
Japanese  Army. 


J 
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(10)  Battle  of  Mukden;  Action  of  the  Cavalry  of 
the  Third  Japanese  Army. 


Keport  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Birkbeck    C.B.,  Mandiurin, 
22nd  April  1905. 


(See  Map  60.) 

At  first  sight  one  is  inclined  to  accuse  the  Japanese  cavalry 
of  want  of  enterprise  and  of  hugging  the  infantry  columns, 
from  which  it  was  never  separated  by  more  than  five  miles, 
but  on  further  consideration  one  is  compelled  to  admit  that  its 
course  of  action  was  correct. 

The  Japanese  cavalry  labours  under  certain  disadvantages ; 
the  Japanese  themselves  are  not  natural  horsemen,  and  their 
horses,  which  are  mere  ponies,  are  indifferent  beasts  and 
ill-suited  for  cavalry. 

The  men  are  trained  to  fight  both  mounted  and  dismounted, 
but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  reconnaissance. 

The  most  intelligent  among  the  recruits  of  the  year  are 
drafted  to  the  cavalry,  and  the  individual  training  given  in 
scouting,  map-reading,  &c.,  is  most  thorough,  and  the  many 
brilliant  exploits  of  officers'  patrols,  which  have  penetrated  to 
Harbin,  Kirin,  and  Tieh-ling  during  the  recent  winter,  show  its 
value. 

Thus,  though  individually  most  daring  and  intelligent  scouts 
and  good  fighters,  the  Japanese  cavalry  is  collectively  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  other  two  arms,  while  in  numbers  it  amounts 
only  to  some  sixty  squadrons,  uns)ipported  by  mounted  infantry, 
or  by  horse  artillery,  until  the  recent  battle,  when  a  horse 
battery  was  improvised.* 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  credited  with  25,0(.)O 
mounted  men,  i.e.,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  squadrons, 
including  Cossacks. 

Having,  then,  so  few  mounted  men,  and  knowing  the 
enormous  Russian  superiority  in  numbers,  the  Japanese  com- 
mander is  wise  to  be  careful  of  his  cavalry,  for,  like  Admiral 
l^'ogo  with  his  battleships,  he  cannot  afford  to  risk  his  squadrons 
at  close  quarters  with  a  superior  weight  of  metal,  however  base. 

During  the  first  three  days,  the  27th  and  28th  February 
and  the    Ist    March,  the   Third  Army  had   only  one   cavalry 

*  Thirteen  regiments  of  divisional  cavalry,  each  three  squadrons,  and 
two  cavalry  brigades,  each  of  eight  sqnadrouB,  was  the  peace  strength. 
— W.  H.  B. 
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brigade,  which  could  not  hope  effectively  to  conceal  the  march 
of  the  columns  upon  a  front  of  12  miles,  and  therefore  confined 
its  efforts  to  protecting  the  outer  flank  and  to  making  sure 
that  there  was  no  considerable  Russian  force  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Liao,  pushing  with  that  object  to  Hsin-min-tun  (A  1). 

Means  other  than  by  employing^  a  cavalry  screen  had  always 
been  successfully  taken  to  induce  in  the  Russian  Commander's 
mind  the  belief  that  the  real  Japanese  turning  movement  was 
to  be  directed  against  his  left  flank,  and  the  advance  of  the 
Third  Army,  once  it  had  crossed  the  Hun,  needed  no  further 
concealment. 

On  the  first  day  v27th  February)  eight  Japanese  (i.e.,  one 
brigade)  and  about  fifteen  Russian  squadrons  were  in  contact, 
but  when  the  Japanese  cavalry  crossed  the  Liao,  and  the 
Russian  squadrons  fell  back  in  a  north-easterly  direction  before 
the  advance  of  the  infantry  columns,  they  became  separated, 
and  it  was  not  apparently  till  the  3rd  March  that  they  met 
again  on  the  Mukden — Hsin-min-tun  (A  1)  road,  after  which 
they  were  constantly  in  close  opposition  without  decisive 
result. 

My  request  to  Army  Head-Quarters  for  information  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  Japanese  detachment  which  reached  Hsin- 
min-tun  on  the  1st  March,  and  the  opposition  encountered,  has 
not  met  with  success. 

On  the  2nd  March  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade,  from  the  Second 
Army,  was  placed  at  Pan-chia-tai  (C  3)  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  line 
of  the  Third  Army,  and  the  following  evening  it  joined  the 
2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  upon  the  exposed  flank,  and  on  the 
4tii  March  a  cavalry  division  was  formed  at  Chien-hsin-tai-tzu 
(D  1)  with  two  batteries  of  field  artillery  and  one  of  six 
machine  guns. 

On  the  3rd  March  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade,  supported  by 
two  battalions  of  infantry,  successfully  staved  off  the  advance 
of  twenty-five  to  thirty  Russian  squadrons  at  Ta-fang-shen  (C  1) 
on  the  Mukden-Hsin-min-tun  road  upon  the  flank  of  the 
army. 

From  this  day  onwards  the  Japanese  cavalry  (now  a  full 
division  of  sixteen  squadrons)  found  itself  constantly  opposed 
by  greatly  superior  forces. 

I  am  not  aware  what  were  its  numbers,  but  presumably 
the  bulk  of  the  Russian  cavalry  would  be  used  in  this  open 
country  rather  than  in  the  hilly  region  upon  the  other  flank. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Japanese  cavalry  could  never  go 
far  from  infantry  support ;  but  by  occupying  villages  and 
holding  them  with  artillery,  machine  gun,  and  rifle  fire,  it 
succeeded  in  maintaining  its  position  upon  the  exposed  flank  of 
the  Third  Army,  where  it  was  ready  to  follow  up  the  retreating 
Russians,  which  presumably  it  has  done,  though,  as  information 
of  its  movements  subsequent  to  the  9th  March  is  at  present 
denied  me,  I  cannot  say. 
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The  positions  at  Li-chia-pu-tzu  (D  1),  Ta-hsin-tun  (D  1),  and 
Hsiao-hsin-tun  (D  1)  were  well  chosen,  for  the  ground  rises 
perceptibly,  north  of  Mukden,  to  a  ridge  upon  which  these 
villages  stand,  giving  a  fair  view  over  a  good  deal  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

On  the  7th  ^larch  a  detachment  succeeded  in  slightly 
damaging  the  railway  near  Hu-chia-tai  (E  1),  but  this  was 
easily  repaired.  It  is  suflBciently  surprising  that  no  fui-ther 
damajre  was  done  to  the  line  during  the  Sth  and  9th,  for  it 
would  have  been  worth  a  considerable  sacrifice  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  eight  hundred  cars  which  left  Mukden  during  the 
night  of  the  9th  March. 

The  inaction  of  the  Russian  cavalry  is  difiicult  to  account 
for.  The  army  is  credited  with  25,000  mounted  men,  or  about 
150  squadrons ;  upon  its  right  flank  were  the  flat,  open  valleys 
of  the  Hun  and  the  Liao,  and  opposed  to  it  only  one  division,  or 
16  squadrons  of  Japanese  cavalry  ;  the  river  and  streams  were 
all  frozen  and  passable  any wliere ;  the  country  was  full  cf 
villages  stacked  full  of  kaoliang,  which  is  excellent  forage  ;  the 
country  was  frozen,  but  frozen  dry  with  a  few  inches  of  friable 
dust  on  the  top,  not  slippery  and  snow-covered  as  in  Europe  ; 
within  reach  was  the  line  of  communication  of  the  Third  Army 
lengthening  out  from  Liao-yang,  up  which  convoj^s  of  Chinese 
carts  were  continually  bringing  the  food  and  ammunition  neces- 
sary^ to  supply  the  fighting  line  throughout  the  ten  daj^s'  battle ; 
a  circuit  of  seventy  miles  would  have  brought  them  on  to  the 
railway  south  of  Liao-yang,  the  main  line  of  supply  of  all  the 
Japanese  annies ;  and  yet  absolutely  no  offensive  movement 
seems  even  to  have  been  attempted. 

The  attaches  on  the  Russian  side  may  possibly  explain  this 
inaction ;  to  us  it  is  incomprehensible,  unless  it  be  that  the 
Russian  dragoon  has  been  so  emasculated  by  his  training  as 
to  have  lost  all  the  6lan  and  enterprise  of  the  true  cavalry 
soldier.  If  this  be  the  true  explanation,  there  is  no  more 
conclusive  argument  in  support  of  the  retention  in  our  cavalry 
training  of  all  that  relates  to  I'arme  blanche  than  the  inaction 
of  the  Russian  cavalry  armed  with  the  rifle  and  bayonet  and 
taught  primarily  to  fight  on  foot. 
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(11)  The  Battle  of  Mukden ;  with  special  reference 
to  the  First  Japanese  Army. 


Report  by  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  V.  Hume,  D.S.O..  Royal  Artillery. 
Tokio,  8th  July  1905. 


PMe. 

Map  illustrating  daily  position  of  the  Japanese  Armies 

during  the  battle     -----     Map  61 


Covering  Letter. 

1.  I  have  compiled  the  accompanying  report  on  the  battle 
of  Mukden  mainly  from  information  received  from  General 
Kuroki's  staff,  but  have  added  my  own  observations  and  also 
information  obtnined  from  other  sources.  The  report  deals 
primarily  with  the  operations  of  the  First  Army,  but  as  I  was 
given  the  general  situation  of  each  of  the  other  Armies  on 
successive  days,  I  am  able  to  give  yon  a  comprehensive  sketch 
of  the  strategy  (or  "  grand  tactics  ")  of  the  battle.  Accurate 
accounts  of  the  operations  of  the  Second  and  Third  Armies  will 
be  forthcoming  from  our  attaches  with  those  Armies,  but  those 
of  the  Ya-lu  and  Fourth  Armies  will  probably  remain  for  some 
time  the  mere  sketches  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

2.  The  composition  of  the  various  nrmies  was  kept  secret 
from  us,  and  the  only  one  I  can  speak  of  with  any  certainty  is 
the  First  Army.     This  was  composed  as  follows  : — 

Guard  Division  complete,  plus  three  four-gun  batteries  of 
Russian  field  guns. 

2nd  Division  complete., 

12th  Division  complete. 

Umezawa  Brigade  (reservists),  plus  four  six-gun  batteries  of 
field  artillery. 

Awaibara  Brigade  (reservists). 

One  battery  of  12-cm.  guns — made  some  time  ago  in  Japan^ 
of  bronze,  from  an  Italian  pattern. 

One  battery  of  lo-cm.  howitzers  on  field  carriages. 

About  twenty-four  0*5-cui.  howitzers  or  mortars,  carried  on 
beds  in  transport  carts. 

Each  regular  division  had  14  machine  guns. 

The  Umezawa  Brigade  acted  independently  on  the  Slia  Ho, 
while  the  Awaibara  Brigade  was  attached  to  the  12th  Division. 
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In  the  pursuit  these  two  brigades  formed  the  reserve  of  the 
First  Army  till,  on  the  10th  March,  Umezawa  was  sent  tx) 
prolong  the  line  held  by  the  Guard  and  came  under  the  general 
officer  commanding  Guard  Division.  The  heavy  guns  and 
howitzers  were  used  in  the  fighting  on  the  Sha  Ho  and  were 
mostly  placed  on  the  Kuan-shan  Ling  (E  5),  but  when  the 
pursuit  began  on  the  8th  they  were  left  hopelessly  in  the  rear, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  ever  succeeded  in  getting  into 
action  again. 

3.  The  other  armies  were  constituted  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
The  Ya-lu   Army  comprised  the  11th   Division  from   Port 

Arthur  and  probably  three  or  four  reserve  brigades.* 

The  Fourth  Army  comprised  the  6th  and  10th  Divisions.  It 
had,  in  previous  battles,  comprised  the  5th  and  10th  Divisions, 
but  during  the  winter  it  had  only  held  a  short  line,  and  the  5th 
had  been  held  in  reserve  together  with  the  8th  Division.  At 
the  end  of  January  the  5th  and  8th  Divisions,  together  with  the 
2nd  Division  from  the  First  Army,  were  sent  west  to  fight  at 
Hei-kou-tai,  and  after  that  battle  the  2nd  Division  returned 
to  the  First  Army,  the  5th  and  8th  remained  and  formed  the 
centre  and  left  of  the  Second  Army  on  its  new  alignment,  while 
the  6th  Divi.sion  from  the  right  of  the  Second  Army  was 
transferred  to  the  Fourth  Army  to  replsice  the  5th  Division. 
The  Fourth  Army  also  comprised  the  1st  Independent  Field 
Artillery  Brigade  and  four  28-cm.  (11 -inch)  howitzers  brought 
up  from  Port  Arthur. 

The  Seci^nd  Army  comprised  the  4th,  5th  and  8th  Divisions. 

The  Third  Army  comprised  the  1st,  7th  and  9th  Divisions. 

The  reserve,  kept  in  hand  by  Oyama,  consisted  of  the 
3rd  Division  and  three  reserve  brigades. 

To  each  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Armies  may  be 
added  two  or  three  reserve  brigades,  some  heavy  guns  and 
howitzers,  and  one  or  two  batteries  of  captured  Russian  field 
guns. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  : — 

The  2nd  Independent  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  probably  witli 
either  the  Second  or  Third  Arm3^t 

The  1st  Cavalry  Brigade  (Major  General  Akiyama),  con- 
necting the  Second  and  Third  Armies. 

Where  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  was  I  do  not  know.J 

Introducto^^  Remarks. 

1.  The  battle  of  Mukden  was  fought  along  a  very  extended 
front.  During  the  winter  the  three  Armies  which  had  fought 
and  won  the  battle  of   the  Sha  Ho  held  a  line  about  35  miles 

*  One  reserve  division. 

t  Apparently  9  batteries  were  with  the  Second  Army  and  27  with  the 
Third  Army . 

t  The  previous  reports  show  it  was  with  the  Third  Army. 
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long,  from  Pen-hsi-hu  (E  6)  on  the  right  to  west  of  Lin-sheng-pu 
(C  5)  on  the  left.  After  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai  (B  5)  the 
left  was  extended  to  the  Hun  at  that  place,  and  the  front  then 
measured  50  miles  in  length.  When  the  Ya-lu  Army  was  in 
position  on  the  right  and  the  Third  Army  concentrated  in  rear 
of  the  left,  the  front  from  Chien-chang  (G  6)  to  Hsiao-pei-ho 
(B  6)  was  between  90  and  100  miles  long,  and  this  length  of 
front  was  maintained  during  the  first  part  of  the  advance. 
These  distances  do  not  include  the  front  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  cavalry,  which  was  beyond  the  left  flank  of  the  line. 
When  the  Russians  subsequently  retreated  from  Mukden,  the 
Japanese  line  from  Fu-shun  (E  4)  on  the  right  to  west  of 
Mukden  on  the  left  was  reduced  once  more  to  about  35  miles  in 
length. 

2.  The  country  fought  over  has  been  much  described  and 
will  be  again  described  in  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  operations 
of  the  di\4sions  of  the  Fii-st  Army.  A  short  general  account  is 
therefore  all  that  is  required  here.  The  Ya-lu  and  First  Armies 
operated  entirely  in  the  hills.  The  Fourth  Arm}-  advanced  to 
the  Hun  through  a  line  of  country  where  the  hills  blend  with 
the  plains,  affording  the  Russians  a  series  of  strong  defensive 
positions  separated  by  flat  open  ground.  The  Second  and  Third 
^Armies  operated  in  the  plain,  where  the  obstacles  consisted  of 
entrenched  river  beds  and  walled  villages.  The  whole  country 
was  bare  and  bleak ;  the  low  hills  and  every  bit  of  level  were 
covered  with  the  frozen  ridge  and  furrow  of  the  kaoliang, 
millet  and  bean  fields,  and  the  few  patches  of  wood  on  the 
stony  hills  had  been  thinned,  or  cleared  altogether,  to  prov^ide 
fuel  for  the  opposing  armies  during  the  winter. 

3.  In  the  hills  the  line  of  the  Sha  Ho  and  Tung-kou  (E  5) 
valleys  run  generally  east  and  west,  and  it  was  along  this  line 
that  the  First  Army  fought  from  the  2-tth  Febi-uary  till  the 
8th  March,  when  the  pursuit  began.  Where  the  Guard  and 
12th  Divisions  fought  the  sole  of  the  valley  is  flat  and  bare, 
and  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  wide.  On  the  Japanese  side, 
Ma-erh  Shan  (D  5  south),  Hua-kou-lin  Shan,*  Wai-tou  Shan 
(D  5  S.E.),  H.siao-liu-yu  Shanf  and  Kuan-shan  Ling  (E  5  s.w.) 
were  the  main  peaks,  rising  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  while  Ma-chuan-tzu  Shan  (D  5) 
and  Te-te  Shan  (D  5)  were  spreading  under  features,  the  highest 
points  of  which  were  under  two  hundred  feet  above  the  Sha  Ho. 
On  the  Russian  side  there  M'as  a  belt  of  hills  opposite  the  Guard, 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  high  and  a  mile  or  so  wide, 
separating  the  Sha  Ho  and  Yang-tai-jen-shan  (E  5)  valleys 
and  running  eastwards  into  the  tingled  mass  of  high,  steep 
mountains.  Along  this  belt  ran  the  Russian  entrenched  posi- 
tion with  three  lines  of  trenches  and  numerous  obstacles,  and 

•  Not  marked  on  mnp  ;  it  is  noar  Hua-kon  (D  5  south). 

t  Not  marked  on  map  ;  it  is  near  Hsiao-liu-chia-yu  (D  5  3.E.). 
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extending  as  far  east  as  Ma-chun-tan  (F  5  N.w.).  A  little  north 
of  the  Yang-tai-jeri-slian  valley  the  valleys  run  north  and  south 
and  drain  into  the  Hun,  the  hills  sinking  and  the  valleys 
widening  as  they  approach  the  Hun. 

4.  Where  the  First  Army  crossed  the  Hun  valley  it  was 
flat,  bare  and  open,  and  from  three  to  five  miles  wide.  Immedi- 
ately along  the  north  bank  rose  bare,  rolling  hills,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  which  extended,  with 
occasional  higher  ridges,  up  to  the  valley  of  the  Fan  (E  2). 
Along  the  north  bank  of  the  Hun  and  at  other  points  in 
these  hills  some  entrenchments  had  been  made,  and  in  front 
of  Chu-chan  (D  4  east)  were  a  couple  of  infantry  redoubts  on 
the  river  bank.  These  latter  were  not  used,  the  pursuit  being 
pushed  too  rapidly  to  allow  the  Russians  time  to  organize  a 
proper  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Hun. 

5.  The  valley  of  the  Fan  (E  2)  is  narrower  than  that  of  the 
Hun,  and  the  hills  on  the  north  bank  are  steeper  and  higher, 
formidable  hills  which  were,  however,  but  lightly  entrenched 
here  and  there.  Where  the  2nd  Division  fought  near  Chang- 
chia-lou-tzu  (E  2),  the  valley  narrows  to  a  gorge,  five  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  yards  wide,  the  hills  on  each  side  rising  almost 
sheer  and  those  on  the  north  bank  dropping  to  the  river  edge. 
In  other  parts  the  valley  is  from  one  to  three  miles  wide.  North 
of  the  Fan  valley  these  hills  continue,  a  good  deal  broken  up 
by  wide  valleys,  till  they  sink  into  the  valley  of  the  Tieh-ling 
river  (E  2). 

6.  Along  the  north  side  of  this  latter  valley  a  line  of  hills 
runs  in  an  easterly  direction,  starting  from  a  point  just  south- 
east of  the  town  of  Tieh-ling.  On  this  ridge  had  been  con- 
structed the  elaborate  works  of  the  much-talked-of  Tieh-linof 
position,  and  from  its  western  end  the  entrenchments  were 
carried  in  front  of  Tieh-ling  across  the  level  to  the  Liao.  I 
rode  over  to  Tieh-ling  one  day  and  had  a  look  at  the  west  end 
of  the  ridge,  and  a  more  perfect  exposition  of  field  fortification 
and  engineering  I  never  saw.  The  ground  was  argillaceous  and 
cut  like  cheese,  and  the  deep  trenches  in  three  lines,  the  covered 
ways,  obstacles,  gun  emplacements,  sandbag  revetments  and  the 
communications,  both  lateral  and  to  the  rear,  cut  in  the  steep 
slopes,  were  laid  out  and  finished  in  the  most  perfect  st^de. 
The  Russians  are  reported  to  have  employed  three  thousand 
Chinese  coolies  during  a  period  of  four  months  to  make  them. 

7.  The  rivers  are  very  much  like  those  of  North  India,  but 
though  their  banks  are  higher  in  the  plains  than  they  are  in 
the  hills,  they  never  cut  so  deep  into  the  grountl  as  Panjab 
and  South  African  rivers  do.  Their  bottoms,  in  the  hills,  are 
generally  sandy  or  pebbly  and  sound,  but  stretches  of  deep 
mud  and  quicksand  are  to  be  found.  Withies  and  reeds  grow 
in  patches  along  their  courses.  In  the  hilly  country  traversed 
by  the  First  Army  the  rivers  varied  much    in    width.      The 
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Sha  Ho  was  practically  no  obstacle,  its  channel  being  under  one 
hundred  yards  wide,  only  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  and 
frozen  hard.  The  Hun  and  Fan  are,  however,  forraidable 
obstacles  even  when  low,  though  fords  are  to  be  found  opposite 
the  main  villages.  Near  Chu-chan  (D  4  east)  the  bed  of  the 
Hun  was  about  one  thousand  yards  wide,  the  river  flowing  in 
two  channels,  the  main  one  of  which  was  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  and  two  to  four  feet  deep,  with  a  strong  current.  Four 
or  five  miles  west  of  Fu-shun  the  bed  was  over  a  mile  wide,  the 
river  again  flowing  here  in  two  channels.  In  other  parts  it 
was  narrower,  the  single  channel  containing  more  water.  The 
Fan  is  like  the  Hun,  but  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  though 
at  the  points  at  which  I  crossed  it  the  volume  of  water  was 
considerable. 

8.  When  the  battle  began  the  weather  was  very  cold.  The 
thermometer  fell  to  zero  (Fahrenheit)  at  nights  and,  though 
the  days  were  generally  bright,  a  piercing  north  wind  blew 
frequently,  bringing  occasional  blizzards  of  fine  snow  with  it. 
But  even  then  the  sun  was  beginning  to  gain  power,  and  when 
the  pursuit  began  the  thaw  was  pronounced.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  Hun  would  be  reached 
in  time  to  enable  the  troops  to  cross  on  the  ice,  and  as  it  turned 
out  they  were  only  just  in  time.  At  some  spots  the  ice  bore 
all  right,  but  at  others  the  centre  of  the  main  channel  was 
uncovered  for  a  few  yards,  and  the  men  had  to  step  off  the 
ice  into  two  feet  or  so  of  water,  and  then  on  to  the  ice  again. 
The  officer  commanding  a  regiment  of  field  artillery  with  the 
Fourth  Army  told  me  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  regiment 
over  on  the  ice  on  the  10th  March,  but  that  the  following 
day  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  even  a  Japanese 
transport  cart  could  be  got  over.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  First 
Army  only  found  one  bridge  standing,  a  ricketty  wooden  one 
put  up  by  the  Russians  at  Wan-pu-chieh  (E  4),  a  few  miles 
west  of  Fu-shun,  which  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
2nd  Division. 

The  Battle  on  the  Sha  Ho. 

1.  There  was  no  pursuit  after  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  for 
at  that  time  the  Japanese  had  not  made  their  preparations  for 
a  really  big  blow  at  the  Russian  field  army.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  number  of  men  available  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
but  ammunition  was  somewhat  short,  and,  with  Port  Arthur 
holding  out,  it  was  impossible  to  make  quite  sure  that  the 
supply  to  the  field  army  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  fight 
a  decisive  and  prolonged  battle  After  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho 
therefore,  the  Japanese  directed  all  their  efforts  to  collecting 
men  and  material,  and  then  tluy  had  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 
In  ordinary  years  the  cold  is  intense  enough  to  stop  operations 
during  the  winter,  but  last  winter  was  a  comparatively  mild 
one,  and  it  was  not  the  weather  that  prevented  the  Japanese 
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advance  from  taking  place  earlier  than  it  did.  Had  everything 
been  ready,  they  would  have  pushed  on  after  the  battle  of 
Hei-kou-tai,  as  the  amount  of  frost-bite  at  that  battle  was  not 
very  great,  but  they  then  had  to  wait  for  the  concentration  of 
the  Third  Army,  the  bulk  of  which  was  massing  behind  the 
left  of  the  line,  while  one  of  its  divisions  (the  11th)  was  on  its 
way  to  join  the  Ya-lu  Army. 

2.  From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  January  the 
Manchurian  armies  occupied  the  line  shown  on  the  map  *  with 
their  left  across  the  Sha  Ho.  The  First  Army  occupied  a  line 
from  the  Ping-tai-tzu  valley  (E  5  west)  on  the  right  to  a  point 
in  front  of  Ha-ma-tang  (D  5)  on  the  left.  Pen-hsi-hu  (E  6), 
behind  the  right,  was  separately  defended.  The  right  of  the 
First  Army  was  a  veiy  important  position,  as  it  was  the 
extreme  right  of  all  the  Armies.  Lao-yeh  Ling  (E  5  s.w. 
corner)  was  the  easternmost  point  held.  The  front  line  was 
held  on  the  right  by  one  and  a  half  divisions  (12th  Division 
and  a  reserve  brigade),  while  two  reserve  battalions  were  in 
position  round  Pen-hsi-hu.  The  whole  line  was  naturally 
very  strong.  The  Guard  held  from  Hua-kou  Lingf  to  Lien- 
hua  Shan.t  The  Uniezawa  Brigade  was  between  the  12th 
Division  and  the  Guard,  while  the  2nd  Division  filled  the  gap 
between  the  Guard  and  the  Fourth  Army.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  map,  the  front  occupied  by  the  2nd  Division  (D  5) 
was  a  very  short  one  and  projected  to  the  front.  It  was  too 
short  for  a  whole  division,  but  it  was  intended  that  the  2nd 
Division  should,  if  necessary,  be  used  as  a  general  reserve  to 
the  Army,  or  be  at  General  Kuroki's  disposal  for  any  special 
purpose. 

3.  The  line  as  above  indicated  was  held  till  towards  the  end 
of  January,  when,  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai  taking  place,  the 
2nd  Division  from  the  First  Army,  the  5th  Division  from  the 
Fourth  Army,  and  the  8th  Division,  were  sent  away  to  the 
west.  At  that  time  the  Third  Army  was  concentrating  west 
of  Liao-yang,  while  one  of  its  divisions  (11th)  was  marching 
eastwards  along  the  coast  road  to  join  the  Ya-lu  Army  on  the 
right.  Before  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai,  the  extreme  left  of 
the  Manchurian  Armies  had  been  at  Wan-chia-yuan-tzu  (C  5), 
cavalry  watching  the  gap  between  that  place  and  the  Hun  ; 
but  after  the  battle  the  left  of  the  line  was  prolonged  to 
Hei-kou-tai.  The  general  reserve  of  the  Army  of  Manchuria 
consisted  of  about  two  and  a  half  divisions  (one  complete 
division  and  three  reserve  brigades).  This  was  the  situation 
when  the  battle  of  Mukden  beffan. 

'  4.  Reconnaissance,     intelligence,     and      information     from 
prisoners  enabled  the  Japanese  to  form  what  was  afterwards 

*  See  Map  61. 

t  Not  on  Map  61.     Their  position  can  be  inferred   from  the  block 
showing  the  position  of  the  Guard  Division  (D  6). 
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found  to  be  a  substantially  correct  estiffiate  of  the  strength  and 
dispositions  of  the  Eussian  armies.  From  east  to  Tvest  their 
troops  were  disposed  thus  (the  order  in  which  the  coips  are 
given  is  that  in  which  they  stood)  : — 

East  of  the  Railway. 

(1)  Part  of  the  71st  Reserve  Division. 

(2)  3id  Siberian  Army  Corps — 3rd  and  6th  Divisions. 

(3)  2nd     Siberian    Army    Corps  —  5th    and    1st    Reserve 

Divisions. 

(4)  4th    Siberian    Army    Corps  —  2nd    and    3rd     Reserve 

Divisions, 

(5)  1st  Army  Corps — 22nd  and  37th  Divisions. 

(6)  6th    Siberian   Army   Corps, — 72nd   and    ooth    Reserve 

Divisions. 

On  the  Railway. 

(7)  17th  Army  Corps— 3rd  and  35th  Divisions. 

West  of  the  Railivay, 

(8)  5tli   Siberian  Army  Corps — f  61st   and    54th  Reserve 

Divisions. 

(9)  10th  Army  Coi*ps — 9th  and  31st  Divisions. 

(10)  8th   Army    Corps — 14th   and    15th    Divisions,    J    61st 

Reserve  Division,  1st,   2nd    and    8rd    European  Rifle 
Brigades. 

(11)  1st  Siberian  Army  Corps — 1st  and  9th  Divisions. 

(12)  Between  the  Hun  and  Liao  was  Mishchenko  with — 

(a)  The  Don  Cossack  Division  ; 
(6)  A  mixed  Dragoon  Division  ; 

(c)  Ural-Baikal  Cossack  Division  ; 

(d)  Caucasus  Cossack  Division  ; 

(e)  Orenburg  Cossack  Division  ; 

(/)  4th  Brigade  of  Railway  Guards ; 
(g)  Some  mounted  scouts. 

(13)  On  the  extreme  Russian  left  was  Rennenkampf  with — 

The  main  body  of  the  71st  Reserve  Infantry  Division  ; 
The  Siberian  Cossack  Division  ; 
The  Trans-Baikal  Cossack  Division. 

(14)  The  general  reserve  consisted  of  the  16th  Army  Corps 

(25th  and   41st  Divisions),  which  was  placed  on  the 
main  road  behind  the  l7th  Army  Corps. 

5.  Just  before  the  battle  began,  the  2nd  Division  came  back 
to  the  First  Army.  The  orders  to  the  First  Army  were  to  hold 
its  position  and  to  send  a  deta<  hment  to  threaten  the  Russian 
left.  So,  on  its  return  from  rlei-kou-tai,  the  2nd  Division  was 
sent  to  Kao-tai-tzu  (E  6),  G  miles  north-east  of  Pen-hsi-hu,  in 
readiness  to  advance  against  the  enemy's  left. 
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6.  The  general  strategy  bad  for  its  object  the  eventual 
turning  of  both  Russian  flanks,  the  extension  of  the  Japanese 
line  by  the  addition  of  the  Third  and  Ya-lu  Armies  to  its  flanks 
having  been  made  for  this  purpose.  The  country  in  wliich  the 
Ya-lu  Army  was  to  operate  was  of  such  a  difficult  character 
that  a  rapid  and  unexpected  advance  was  out  of  the  question, 
so  the  Ya-lu  Army  was  to  advance  first  and  draw  the  enemy's 
attention  to  tiiat  flank  before  the  Third  Army  started.  The 
concentiation  of  the  Third  Army,  whose  outflanking  movement 
was  to  be  the  main  one,  had  therefore  to  be  carried  out  ver3'- 
carefully.  If  at  the  end  of  January  the  Third  Anny  had  been 
concentrated  between  the  Hun  and  the  Liao,  its  subsequent 
advance  would  have  been  easier  and  shorter  ;  but  to  have  done 
this  would  have  meant  making  the  Russians  a  2:)resent  of  the  plan 
of  campaign,  and  so  General  Nogi  concentrated  his  Army  west 
of  Liao-yang,  near  the  junction  of  the  Hun  and  Tai-tzu  Rivers.* 

7.  The    general    plan   having   been    discussed    and    settled  20th  Feb. 
orders  for  the  advance  were  finally  issued  on  the  20th  February. 

They  were  to  the  following  effect : — 

(1)  The  Ya-lu  Army,  which  was  on  the  line  Wei-tzu-yu  (G  6) 
— Pao-tzu-yen  (G  6),  to  advance  on  the  23rd  February  in  two 
columns  on  Fu-shuu.  The  right  column  to  advance  from 
Wei-tzu-yu,  via  Ma-chuang-tzu  (G  5)  and  Wu-lung-kou  (G  5), 
through  Ku-chia-tzu  (F  4)  on  Fu-shun.  The  left  column  to 
advance  from  Ching-ho-cheng  (F  6)  via  Ma-chun-tan  (F  5 
N.w.  corner)  and  Shi-fou-chang  (E  4)  on  Fu-shun.  The  object 
of  this  Army  was  to  get  to  the  enemy's  left  rear  by  the  above- 
mentioned  roads. 

(2)  The  First  Army  to  be  ready  to  attack  on  the  27th  if 
necessary,  the  2nd  Division  to  take  Waug-f u  Ling  (E  5  centre) 
by  the  27th. 

(3)  The  Fourth  A.rmy  to  hold  the  line  from  the  left  of  the 
First  Army  to  Lin-sheng-pu  (C  5)  on  the  railway,  and  to  be 
ready  to  advance  at  any  time. 

(4)  The  Second  Army  to  attack  from  Shen-tan-pu  (C  5) 
towards  Lai-shen-pu  (C  5),  wheeling  to  its  right. 

(5)  The  Third  Army  to  advance  on  the  26th  and  attack  the 
enemy's  right  flank,  wheeling  to  its  own  right. 

(6)  The  reserve  of  the  Manchurian  Armies  to  be  concentrated 
near  Ta-tung-shan-pu  (C  5  south). 

8.  Ou   the  24th   the  2nd    Division,  after  driving  oft'  some  24tli  to 
small   parties  of  the  enemj',  reached  the  line  Te-ti — Pa-jih-ti  26th  Feb. 
(E    5  south),  and  on    the  25th   advanced  to  the    line    Fun-tu 

Ling — Erh-ma  Ling  (E  5).  This  movement  required  support, 
so  on  the  25th  the  right  brigade  of  the  12th  Division  wheeled 
to  its  left  behind  the  2nd  Division  and  took  up  a  line  from  the 
heights  south  of  Ta-ho-pei-tung-kou  (E  5)  to  the  heights  south 
of  Huang-mu-chang  (E  5).  On  the  26th,  the  2nd  Division 
took  Wangf-fu  Line;  after  a  severe  fiorlit,  and  the  12th  Division 
took  the  height  south  of  Sung-shu-chu-tzu  (E  5) 

•  See  footnote  •,  page  60. 
E    50294.  Q 
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9.  On  the  25th  the  artillery  -was  put  into  position.  The 
12th  Division  guns  were  placed  on  Kuan-shan  Ling  (E  5  s.w.) 
and  east  of  Hsiao-liu-yu  Shan*  ;  Umezawa's  guns  west  of  Hsiao- 
liu-yu  Shan*  ;  the  Guard  batteries  on  Te-te  Shan  (D  5)  and 
Wai-tou  Shan  (D  5).  When  on  the  26th  the  2nd  Division 
attacked  Wang-fu  Ling,  the  Guard  and  12th  Division  guns 
kept  up  a  hot  fire  to  engage  the  enemy's  attention  and  to  make 
him  unmask  his  guns  and  show  their  positions.  In  reply  the 
Russians  showed  about  sixty  guns,  many  less  than  expected. 
The  Russians  generally  keep  a  number  of  guns  in  reserve 
positions,  but  on  this  occasion  the  Japanese  were  unable  to  find 
out  whether  they  had  follov-ed  their  usual  custom. 

10.  On  the  23rd  the  Ya-lu  Army  took  Ching-bo-cheng 
(or  Chenhochen)  (F  6  n.e.),  and  on  the  25th  it  reached  the  line 
Hsi-chuan-ling  (G  5) — Ta  Ling  (F  5);  on  the  26th  it  reached 
the  line  Wu-lung-kou  (G  5) — San-lung-yu  (F  5).  Nothing  had 
as  yet  happened  on  the  left.  The  Russian  forces  in  front  of  the 
Ya-lu  Army  and  the  2nd  Division  then  began  to  increase  in 
strength. 

27th  and  11.  On  the  27tli  the  First  Armj'  continued  its  bombardment 

of  the  Russian  positions.  The  2nd  Division  took  the  highest 
point  of  Wang-fu  Ling,  attacking  at  midnight  26th-27th,  and 
on  the  27th  tried  to  gain  the  height  east  of  Kao-tai  Ling  (E  5). 
But  snow  stopped  it,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  force 
of  the  enemy  (four  and  a  half  battalions  and  a  battery)  appeared 
on  its  light  at  Hsiao-pu  (E  5).  On  the  28th  the  artillery  of  the 
Guard  and  12th  Divisions  continued  its  fire.  The  2nd  Division 
spent  the  day  reconnoitring  the  broken  and  ditficult  country 
in  its  front.  Hitherto  the  Japanese  had  thought  that  Kao-tai 
Ling  was  the  extreme  left  of  the  Russian  line,  but  this  da3'''s 
reconnaissance  showed  that  it  extended  through  Hsiao-pu  to 
Ma-chun-tan  (F  5  N.w.). 

12.  From  the  opening  of  the  battle,  Colonel  Matsumoto, 
General  Kuroki's  artillery  staff  officer,  took  command  of  the 
four  groups  of  guns  of  tlie  12th  Division,  Umezawa  Brigade 
and  Guard  Division,  which  were  in  action  along  a  front  of  over 
five  miles.  The  sixty  Russian  guns  opposed  to  them,  instead 
of  increasing  in  liumbers,  decreased,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
.superior  strength  of  the  Japanese  must  have  caused  them 
material  damage.  Not  only  did  the  guns  decrease  in  number, 
but  tho.sc  that  remained  withdrew  from  their  advanced  po.sitions 
and  took  up  concealed  ones,  avoiding  the  Japanese  guns,  which 
therefore  sustained  little  or  no  damage. 

13.  On  the  27th  the  Ya-lu  Army  was  in  the  same  position 
as  on  the  2Gth,  but  on  the  28th  the  right  column  reached  Ti-ta 
(F  4)  and  the  left  column  Chiu-ping-tai  (F  5).  There  was  no 
change  in  the  positions  of  the  Fourth  and  Second  Armies  on  the 

*  Not  marked  on  Map  61 ;  it  is  near  HBJao-liu-chia-yu  (D  5  8.E.). 
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27th,  but   on    the    28th    the   left   wing  of   the  Second  Army 
advanced  a  little. 

14.  On  the  27th  the  Third  Army  began  to  move,  and  it 
crossed  the  Hun  to  the  line  Ma-ma-chieh  (B  6  north)- 
Ka-li-ma  (A  5)  ,  wheeling  to  its  left,  its  right  on  the  Hun,  its 
left  on  the  Liao.  The  line  it  occupied  this  day  was  the  enemy's 
advanced  line  of  observation,  and  it  Avas  occupied  without 
resistance.  Continuing  its  advance,  the  Third  Army  occupied, 
on  the  28fch,  the  line  Chang-chia-wo-peng  (B  5),  Chen-tzu-kang 
(8  4)  (on  the  Liao),  without  resistance.  Strong  opposition  had 
been  expected  near  Ssu-fang-tai  (B  5),  where  Mishchenko's  main 
body  was  located,  but  none  was  met  with.* 

15.  From  the    1st  March    the  main  attack  began,  and  the  1st  Mar. 
whole  line  attacked.     The  situation  on  that  day  was  as  follows ; — 

(1)  The  2nd  Division  had  been  ordered  to  take  the  height 
east  of  Kao-tai  Ling  (E  6),  but  though  it  attacked  it  they  were 
unable  to  take  it,  and  when  night  fell  the  Russians  were  still 
holding  their  position. 

(2)  The  12th  Division  tiled  to  cross  the  Tung-kou  (E  5  west) 
valley  to  attack  Tung-kou  Shan,t  but  the  valley  was  entiladed 
from  Che-tou  Ling  (E  5),  and  they  were  unable  to  get  across. 

(3)  Umezawa  at  5  a.m.  occupied  Hou  Sung-mo-pu-tzu 
(D5). 

(4)  The  Guard  took  Yao-chien-hu-tun  (D  5  centre)  before 
daybreak.  Ma-chuan-tzu  Slian,  Te-te  Shan  and  Wai-tou  Shan 
were  three  very  important  tactical  points,  so  the  Japanese  had 
strongly  entrenched  them,  and  four  battalions  had  been  told  off 
to  hold  them.  The  main  force  of  the  Guard  was  at  Ma-erh  Shan. 
When  therefore  the  2nd  Division  went  away  from  the  left  of 
the  Guard  in  January,  the  gap  behind  Ma-chuan-tzu  Shan  was 
filled  only  by  the  16th  Regiment,  which  the  2nd  Division  had 
left  behind  for  the  purpose. 

(5)  The  left  wing  of  the  Second  Army  had  advanced  a  little 
and  occupied  Chang-tan  (B.C.  5). 

(6)  The  Third  Army  advanced  to  the  line  Chang- wo-peng 
(B  5) — Hsiao-min-tun  (B  5),  its  right  thrown  back  to  Ssu- 
fang-tai  (B  5). 

(7)  The  Ya-lu  Army  was  in  the  same  position  as  on  the  28th, 
the  enemy's  position  in  its  front  being  too  strong  for  it.  The 
ground  over  which  the  2nd  Division  and  Ya-lu  Ai-my  fought 
was  of  such  a  difficult  nature  that  numbers  did  not  count  in 
advancing  against  the  formidable  Russian  positions. 

16.  On  the  2nd  March  the  course  of  events  was  as  follows  : —  2iid  Mar. 
(1)  The  2nd  Division  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  height 

east  of  Kao-tai  Ling   (E  5  centre),  but  was  stopped,  mainly  by 
machine  gun  fire. 

*  See,  however^  para.  5,  page  221. 

t  A  ridge  parallel  to  the  river  Tung-kou  (E  6  irest}. 
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(2)  The  main  body  of  the  12th  Division  crossed  the  Tung- 
kou  valley  (E  5),  and  by  midday  had  occupied  the  first  and 
lowest  line  of  advanced  trenches  of  the  Russian  position.  They 
tried  to  press  on  in  the  afternoon  but  failed. 

(3)  The  Guard  Division  remained  in  position. 

(4)  The  Ya-lu  Army  made  no  advance, 

(5)  The  Foui^th  Army  took  possession  of  the  Russian  advanced 
trenches,  and  got  within  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  main  position,  but  could  get  no  further. 

(6)  The  Second  Army,  pivoting  on  its  right,  reached  Chou- 
kuan-pu,  on  the  Hun,  and  Pao-hsiang-tun  (C  5),  driving  back 
the  enemy. 

(7)  The  Third  Army  advanced  without  serious  resistance. 
The  right  of  the  line  was  thus  stopped  while  the  left  was  able 
to  push  on.  The  Second  Army  had  hard  fijihting  and  advanced 
slowly,  taking  well-defended  villages  one  after  tlie  other.  The 
Third  Army  met  with  but  little  resistance,  and  advanced 
rapidly. 

17.  On  the  3rd  March  the  events  were  as  follows  : — 

(1)  On  the  2nd  March  the  12tli  Division  was  across  the 
valley,  and  within  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy ;  on  the  same  day  the  2nd  Division 
was  also  stopped  close  to  the  enemy.  So  things  on  the  right 
had  come  to  a  standstill,  and,  in  order  to  relieve  the  situation,  it 
became  necessary  to  throw  the  Guard  Division  across  the  valley. 
It  advanced,  together  Avith  the  16th  Regiment,  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  3rd  March,  and  though  they  suffered  severely 
they  succeeded  in  taking  the  most  advanced  line  of  Russian 
trenches.  They  pushed  on  to  attack  the  main  position,  but 
their  losses  became  too  heavy,  and  at  daybreak  the  attack 
stopped. 

(2)  The  2nd  Division  also  failed  to  accomplish  its  object, 
and  had  to  stop  its  attack.  Not  onlj'^  were  its  losses  verj'' 
heavy,  but  owing  to  the  hot  fighting  on  a  narrow  front,  the 
troops  got  so  mixed  up  that  it  was  necessary  to  stop  to  rearrange 
them.  The  attack  on  the  hill  east  of  Kao-tai  Ling  (E  5  centre) 
was  also  suspended,  and  the  division  withdrew  a  short  distance 
and  collected  its  wounded.  It  was  this  latter  action  which 
caused  Kuropatkin  to  report  that  he  had  repulsed  twenty 
battalions  there.  This  was  a  gross  exaggeration,  but  what  he 
said  about  the  Japanese  having  used  their  dead  as  cover  was 
true.     The  Japanese  lo.sses  at  Kao-tai  Ling  were  3,000. 

(3j  The  Ya-lu  Army  was  still  in  the  same  position. 

(4)  The  Fourth  Army  had  made  no  advance. 

('))  The  Second  Army  advanced  to  the  line  San-chia-tzu 
(C  5  centre) — Chang-tang-pu  (C  5  north)  (on  .the  Hun),  still 
wheeling  to  its  right,  and  always  in  touch  with  the  Third  Army 
through  the  Ist  Cavalry  Brigade 

(6)  The  Third  Army  advanced  to  the  line  Lin-chia-tai  (C  4 
south)  —  Te-.sheng-ying-tzu — Teng-mi-huang —  Huang-shang— 
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Tsao-chia-tai  (C  4),  its  left  almost  touching  the  road  from 
Mukden  to  Hsin-min-tun.  On  this  day  it  had  a  fight,  and 
a  very  succes.«ful  one  too.  The  16th  Army  Cor[)S,  the  Russian 
general  reserve,  advanced  to  meet  it,  and  a  big  fight  to^jk 
place,  the  Russian  divisions  advancing  one  after  the  other, 
and  being  successively  defeated.  This  was  a  new  phase  of 
fighting,  both  forces  being  in  motion,  and  is  the  only  case 
that  has  occurred  during  the  campaign,  if  we  except  colHsions 
between  small  bodies.*  In  a  few  minutes  the  enemy  was  driven 
back  with  heavy  loss.  Reports  received  by  the  First  Army  put 
the  Russian  losses  at  8,000  left  on  the  field,  while  the  Japanese 
casualties  only  reached  300.  This  action  does  not  show  the 
Russians  in  a  favourable  light  where  a  real  field  battle  is 
concerned. 

18.  On  the  4th  March  the  situation  of  the  First  Army  was  4th  Mar. 
a  somewhat  difficult  one,  for  although  the   2nd   Division  was 
stopped  at  Kao-tai  Ling,  it  became  necessary  for  the  First  Army 

to  try  and  assist  the  Ya-lu  Army  to  advance.  The  Japanese 
left  was  close  to  Mukden,  but  the  right  was  still  far  in  rear,  and 
should  the  Russian  main  force  make  a  determined  counter- 
attack against  the  left,  the  right  could  in  no  wise  co-operate, 
and  the  situation  would  become  precarious.  But  as  the  2nd 
Division  had  been  brought  to  a  standstill,  the  First  Army 
could  not  get  on  until  the  Ya-lu  Army  had  made  some  progress. 
So,  on  the  4th  March  the  Ohara  Brigade  of  the  2nd  Division, 
with  two  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  was  sent  towards  the 
left  of  the  Ya-lu  Army. 

19.  As  regards  the  remainder  of  the  First  Army,  the  position 
was  as  follows  : — The  12th  Division  had  been  unable  to  advance 
beyond  the  line  it  held  the  previous  day,  and  reconnaissance 
showed  the  country  in  its  front  to  be  a  most  ditllcult  and  broken 
one.  The  Guard  Division  was  in  a  dangerous  position  :  there 
was  no  communication  between  its  front  Hue,  clinging  to  the 
foot  of  the  Russian  position,  and  the  reserves  on  the  south  side 
of  the  fire-swept  valley  during  the  day.  Umezawa  was  really 
the  general  reserve  to  the  First  Army,  but  his  troops  were  used 
to  assist  the  divisions  on  either  side  of  him,  so  the  actual  I'eserve 
available  was  very  small.  Moreover,  the  First  Army  was 
extended  along  a  front  of  25  miles  without  any  concentrated 
reserve  behind  it.  The  situation -was  therefore  apparently  full 
of  risks,  but  the  Japanese  willingly  accepted  them  as  they 
were  operating  in  a  mountainous  country,  and  had  a  strongly 
entrenched  line  close  at  hand  to  fall  back  on. 

20.  On  the  4th  March,  therefore,  the  problems  before  the 
First  Army  were — 

(1)  How  to  reinforce  the  Ya-lu  Army  ? 

(2)  How  to  concentrate  its  troops  more  effectually,  and  at  the 
same  time  ease  the  situation  of  the  Guards  ? 

*  The  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho  in  its  earlier  stages,    however,  was  a 
hataille  de  rencontre. 
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(3)  How  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  making  good  their 
retreat  when  the  time  should  come  ?  (Their  right  wing  was 
ak-eady  giving  way,  and  their  centre  and  left  must  eventually 
go  too.) 

21.  To  meet  problem  (1),  the  Ohara  Brigade  concentrated  at 
10  a.m.  on  the  4th  at  Yang-tai-jen-shan  (E  5),  and  advanced  on 
Ma-chun-tan  (F  5  N.w.) ;  at  3  p.m.  on  the  5th  it  reached  the 
line  Hsi-kou-ling — Tung-ku-ling-lzu,  about  9  miles  south-west 
of  Jila-chun-tan.  To  meet  problem  (2),  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  12th  Division  back  across  the  Tung-kou  valley  (east 
of  Tung-kou)  to  Ping-tai-tzu  (E  5  s.w.),  a  ticklish  operation,  as 
its  adv^anced  line  was  only  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  Russian  trenches ;  also,  to  I'ender 
secure  the  position  of  tlie  Guard,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
possession  of  the  position  north  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu  (D  5  S.K). 
Further,  to  meet  problem  (3),  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  Russians  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  away. 

22.  So  the  following  movements  took  place  simultaneously : — 

(1)  At  Ping-tai-tzu  there  wei'e  already  about  live  battalions 
of  the  12th  Division.  On  the  night  of  the  4th,  the  troops  of 
the  12th  Division  east  of  Tung-kou  were  secretlj''  withdrawn  to 
the  south  side  of  the  valley,  the  operation  being  successfully 
accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  three  batteries  of  mountain  guns 
and  9  •  5-cm.  howitzers,  whose  withdrawal  it  involved.  Leaving 
four  battalions  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  and  observation 
posts  onlj^  on  the  north  side,  the  remainder  made  a  flank  march 
and  concentrated  at  Ping-tai-tzu. 

(2)  The  attack  on  the  position  north  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu 
(D  5  s.E.)  was  made  by  the  five  battalions  at  Ping-tai-tzu. 
These  took  the  Russian  advanced  line  and  at  the  same  time 
covered  the  flank  march  of  the  troops  from  Tung-kou,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  conceal  from  the  enemy. 

23.  The  combined  operation  worked  out  most  successfully, 
although  the  General  Officer  commanding  the  12th  Division  had 
pronounced  it  impossible,  and  the  Russians  did  not  learn  of  the 
withdrawal  till  midday  on  the  5th.  The  position  was  then  as 
follows : — 

(1)  The  Guard  Division  was  across  the  valley  on  the  left. 

(2)  Five  battalions  of  the  12t}i  Division  were  across  the 
valley  at  Pien-niu-lu-pu. 

(3)  The  remainder  of  12th  Division,  less  four  battalions, 
was  at  Ping-tai-tzu. 

(4)  Four  battalions  of  the  12th  Division  were  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tung-kou  connecting  with  the  2nd  Division. 

(5)  Umezawa  was  V)e}iind  the  interval  between  the  Guard 
Division  and  Pien-niu-lu-pu. 

As  the  12th  Division  had  a  reserve  brigade  attached  to  it, 
the  General  Officer  commanding  the  First  Army  thus  had  the 
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best  part  of  a  division  in  hand  as  reserve,  and  the  Army  was 
well  in  touch  with  the  enemy. 

2-t.  On  the  4th  March  there  was  no  change  in  the  position 
of  the  Fourth  Army.  The  Second  Army  occupied  the  line 
Lai-shen-pu  (C  5  centre) — Su-hu-pu  (on  the  Hun)  (C  5  north). 

25.  On  the  5th  March  the  following  were  the  main  evenis : —  5th  Mar. 

(1)  The  left  wing  of  the  Fourth  Army  advanced.  After  the 
Second  Army  took  Lai-shen-pu,  the  Fourth  Army  wheeled  to 
its  right  and,  after  some  severe  lighting,  drove  back  the 
Russians  and  occupied  the  Une  Ta-su-chia-pu  (C  5  N.E.) — Han- 
cheng-pu  (on  railway  C  5). 

(2)  The  Third  Army  got  on  well ;  its  left  wing  reached 
Ta-shih-chiao  (C  4  north),  on  the  Hsin-min-tun  road,  and  its 
right  wing  Yang-shih-tun  (C  4  s.E.)  on  the  5th, 

(3)  The  right  division  of  the  Second  Army  was  then  given 
to  the  Fourth  Army,  and  on  the  night  of  the  5th  the  remainder 
of  the  Second  Army  crossed  the  Hun  and  came  up  in  line  on 
the  right  of  the  Third  Army.  The  1st  Cavalry  Brigade,  which 
had  been  connecting  these  two  armies,  was  then  transferred  to 
the  extreme  left. 

(4)  The  general  reserve  advanced  in  rear  of  the  Second 
Army,  and  one  of  its  divisions  was  given  to  the  latter  to  replace 
the  one  transferred  to  the  Fourth  Army.  The  Second  Army 
was  across  the  Hun  by  the  Gth. 

(5)  The  right  division  of  the  Third  Army  made  way  for  the 
Second  Army  and  marched  round  the  rear  of  its  own  Army  to 
the  extreme  left.  This  movement  was  a  difficult  one,  as  it 
had  to  be  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  the  Russians ;  it  was 
completed  by  the  7th. 

Thus  the  Second  Army  was  between  the  Hun  and  the 
Hsin-min-tun  (B  3)  road,  while  the  Third  Army  was  north  of 
the  Hsin-min-tun  road,  almost  round  Mukden  on  the  north. 
The  former  faced  east  and  the  latter  east  by  south  with  its  left 
flank  thrown  back. 

25a.  On  the   Gth  and  7th  of  March  the  situation  changed  6th  and 
but    little  as  far    as    the  position    of   the   Japanese  line    was  ^t^  Mai*. 
concerned.      On    the   right    the     Ohara    Brigade     approached 
Ma-chun-tan  (E  5  N.E.)  and  joined    in  the    attack,    and  as  it 
neared  that  place,  the  Russians  began  withdrawing  a  bit,  and 
the  Ya-lu  Army  was  able  to  make  a  little  progress. 

26.  On  the  7th,  however,  some  very  noticeable  movements 
took  place  among  the  Russian  forces  in  front  of  the  First  Army. 
Their  guns  diminished  notably  in  numbers  ;  groups  of  infantry 
were  seen  retiring  at  intervals  into  the  Kang-ta-jen-shau 
(D  5  east)  valley ;  fires  broke  out  in  their  position  and  in  the 
villages  in  rear  of  it.  In  front  of  the  Guard  Division  the 
Russians  came  out  of  their  trenches  under  a  Red  Cross  flag  to 
collect  their  dead  and  wounded,  a  five  or  six  hours'  truce  taking 
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place  on  that  section  of  front.  The  report  of  this  reached  First 
Array  Head- Quarters  too  late  to  stop  it;  had  it  come  earlier^ 
the  privilege  might  not  have  been  granted  by  the  Japanese. 
The  incident  smacked  somewhat  of  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians,  for  they  carried  off  their  wounded  but  left  many 
dead  behind.  Permission  for  such  a  truce  must  be  given  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  an  Army  commander  cannot  give  it  on 
his  own  responsibility.  As  it  was,  the  Russians,  having  made 
up  their  minds  to  retreat  that  night,  took  the  permission  for 
granted,  and  allowed  no  time  for  the  message  to  get  through. 

27.  Putting  all  these  incidents  together,  Marshal  Oyama 
decided  to  issue  orders  on  the  night  of  the  7th  for  a  general 
attack  to  take  place  on  the  following  morning.  But  at  9  p.m. 
came  the  news  that  the  Russians  were  already  off,  and  so  the 
order  for  attack  was  changed  to  one  for  pursuit. 

The  PwrsvAt. 

1.  The  pursuit  began  on  the  night  of  the  7th-8th  March, 
The  orders  for  the  pursuit,  issued  by  Marshal  Oyama,  were 
briefly  as  follows.  (From  the  time  of  issue,  wording,  &c.,  of 
the  orders,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  operation  had  been 
prearranged,  and  that  all  that  was  wanted  was  the  word  to 
"  Go  on.") 

The  orders  were  dated  Yen-tai,  8th  March,  and  were  received 
at  First  Army  Head-Quarters  at  12.20  a.m.  on  that  date  : — 

(1)  The  enemy  in  front  of  the  Fourth  Army  began  retreat- 

ing on  the  night  of  the  7th-8th  March.  No 
information  has  as  yet  been  received  regarding  the 
enemy  in  front  of  the  Ya-lu  Army. 

(2)  The  First  Army  will  commence  its  pursuit  at  midnight, 

7th-Sth  March.  The  Fourth  Army  will  commence 
its  pursuit  at  3  a.m.  on  the  8th,  but  when  it  reaches 
the  line  Su-chia-tun  Railway  Station  (C  5  N.E.) — 
Ta-chang-erh-tun  —  Wan-chia-ling —  Chanor-ling-tzii 
(D  5  north),  the  General  Officer  Commanding  will 
rearrange  his  troops  and  be  ready  to  press  on  still 
more  rapidly. 

(3)  I  intend  to  pursue  in  earnest  and  to  turn  the  enemy's 

retreat  into  a  rout. 

(4)  The  First  Army  will  pursue  to  the  Hun  Ho  near  Hsing- 

lung-tien  (E  4)  with  its  main  force. 

(5)  The    fourth    Army    (less    the    4th    Division    and    the 

Tomioka  Detachment)  will  pursue,  and  will  rearrange 
its  troops  on  the  line  Ta-chang-erh-tun — Wan-cl>ia- 
ling — Chang-ling-tzii,  ready  for  further  pursuit  to 
Tieh-ling  (E  2).  From  the  time  of  receipt  of  this 
order,  the  4th  Division  and  the  Tomioka  Detachment 
will  be  under  the  command  of  the  General  OflBcer 
commanding  the  Second  Army. 
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(6)  The  Second  Army  will  strike  at  the  enemy  near  Mukden 

and    then    rearrange    its   troops  south-west    of    the 
city. 

(7)  The  Third  Army  will  attack   the  enemy  near  Mukden, 

and  then  concentrate  its  troops  north  of  the  city. 

The  remaining  orders  detailed  the  lines  of  pursuit  for  the 
diflE'erent  armies,  and  the  last  order  was  to  the  effect  that  no 
troops  were  to  remain  in  the  city. 

2.  On  receipt  of  the  above,  General  Kuroki  issued  the 
following  orders  : — 

Hua-kou  (D  5  south), 

8th  March,  ]  2.30  a.m. 

(1)  The  enemy  in  our  front  has  begun  to  retreat. 

(2)  The  Army  is  to  press  the  enemy  to  the  utmost. 

(3)  The  divisions  will  pursue  with  the  following  objectives  : — 

2nd  Division  to  advance  on  Hsing-lung-tien  (E  4 ) 
(7  miles  west  of  Fu-shun)  via  Hai-lang-chai ;  J  2th 
Division  to  advance  on  Ssu-fang-tai*  (D/E  4)  via 
Pai-shen-chai  (D  5  east)  ;  the  Guard  Division  to 
advance  on  Wang-shih-lang-kou  (D  4  S.E.),  protecting 
the  left  flank. 

(4)  The  Umezawa   and  Awaibara  Brigades    will  form    the 

general  reserve  of  the  Army,  and  will  concentrate 
near  Tsai-chia-tun  (D  5  east),  and  follow  the  advance. 

(5)  I  am  at  Hua-kou  Ling. 

3.  On  the  8th  March,  the  Army  reserve,  about  one  division  7tli  and 
strong,  was   concentrated   at   Pai-shen-chai    (D    5    east).     The  ®*^  Mar. 
16th  Regiment,  hitherto  with  the  Guard,  was  sent  oft' north-east 

and  rejoined  ifs  division  (2nd),  reconnoitring  Kang-ta-jen-shan 
(D  5  east)  on  the  way,  as  it  had  been  ordered  to  do.  The 
reason  the  Guard  Division  was  given  an  objective  in  rear  of  the 
other  divisions  was  that  the  strength  and  dispositions  of  the 
enemy  in  front  of  the  Fourth  Arnij'-  were  unknown,  and  the 
Guard  had  to  protect  the  left  flank  of  the  First  Army.  The 
Russians  in  front  of  the  Fourth  Army  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
begun  retiring  on  the  night  of  the  7th-8th.  but  on  the  7th 
there  had  been  a  severe  engagement  on  the  left  of  the  Fourth 
Army. 

4.  The  pressure  of  the  Russians  against  the  Second  Army 
became  much  greater  on  the  7th,  and  that  Army  had  severe 
fighting  on  the  line  Li-kuan-pu  (C  4) — Mo-chia-pu  (C  4  south), 
where  there  is  the  old  railway  bridge  over  the  Hun.  The 
Russians  occupied  the  bridge-head  there  and  ofiered  such  a 
determined  resistance  that  the  division  (the  4th)  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  Second  Army,  which  division  had  been  previously 
allotted  to  the  Fourth  Army,  had  to  be  sent  back  (see  Oyama's 
orders,  para.  1)  to  the  Second  Army,  and  it  fought  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hun. 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Seu-fang-tai  (B  5). 
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5.  The  Third  Ai'inj-  made  some  progress,  and  on  the  8th 
reached  the  Northern  tombs  (D  4  x.w.)  *  but  there  the  Russians 
made  a  ver}^  determined  counter-attack.  The  pressure  against 
the  Second  and  Third  Armies  thus  became  greater  and  greater. 
South  of  Mukden,  between  the  Hun  and  the  Fu-shun  \ranch 
railway  line  the  Russians  had  constructed  very  strong  entrench- 
ments, so  that  the  Fourth  Army  gave  up  the  idea  of  attacking 
the  enemy  south  of  Mukden  and,  leaving  a  part  of  its  force 
in  front  of  these  entrenchments,  took  its  main  force  round 
south-east  of  the  city,  keeping  touch  with  the  First  Army  on 
its  right.  On  the  8th  the  Guard  and  12th  Divisions  caught  up 
the  Russian  rear  at  Ta  Chang- wan g-chai  (D  4  s.e.)  "about 
4  p.m.,  and,  driving  it  forward,  continued  their  advance. 

6.  The  pursuit  continued  that  night,  and  on  the  9th  the 
following  was  the  situation  : — 

(1)  Of  the  First  Army,  the  2nd  Division  was  in  the  morning 
at  Chiu-tai-tzu-shui  (E  4;,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hun,  south 
of  Hsing-lung-tien  ;  the  12th  Division  was  in  the  morning  at 
Ssu-fang-tai  (D/E  4),  and  the  Guard  Division  at  San-chia  (D  4), 
on  the  Fu-shun  railway.  That  afternoon  a  severe  sand  storm 
raged,  view  and  communication  between  divisions  Avere  inter- 
nipted,  and  as  all  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  went  down, 
no  information  from  divisions  reached  Army  Head-Quarters; 
nor  could  any  division  get  reliable  information  about  the 
Russians  on  the  north  bank  of  the  nver.  The  Guard  crossed 
the  river  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  the  main  body  of  the 
division  halting  at  Chu-chan  (D  4  east).  Part  of  the  12th 
Division  crossed  the  river  near  Ta-tzu-pu  (E  4;,  and  got  as 
far  as  Hu-shan-pu  (E  3/4),  five  miles  north  of  the  river,  by 
Lightfall.  A  small  detachment  of  the  Guard  reached  '  the 
same  village.  The  main  forces  of  the  12th  and  2nd  Divi- 
sions remained  on  the  south  bank.  The  Army  reserve  reached 
Tung-tai,  two  or  three  miles  south  of  Ssu-fang-tai. 

(2)  The  Russians  in  front  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  retired  at  the 
same  time  as  the  remainder,  and  that  Anny  also  started  in 
pursuit  on  the  8th.  It  also,  with  the  Ohara  Brigade  of  the 
2nd  Division,  got  close  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Hun,  near 
Fu-shun,  on  the  9th. 

(3)  The  Fourth  Army  advanced  in  touch  with  the  First, 
and  reached  the  south  bank  of  the  Hun  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  9th. 

(4>  There  was  no  change  in  the  positions  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Armies,  but  the  pressure  on  them  became  greater,  and 
the  left  flank  of  the  Third  Army  was  in  a  somewhat  dangerous 
ftituation.  During  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  Marshal  Oyama  had 
been    sending  forward  his  general    reserves  to  reinforce  these 

»  This  does  not  agree  with  Map  61.  The  Tombs  were  not  wholly 
captured  by  the  Ist  Division,  Third  Army,  until  the  evening  of  the 
10th  March. 
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Iwo  Annies,  so  it  became  urgently  necessary  that  the  Fir.it  and 

Fourth  Armies  should  advance  quickly  to  the  north  of  Mukden. 

7.  On  the  10th  March  the  following  was  the  situation : — 

(1)  The  Fourth  Army  cro.ssed  the  Hun  on  the  night  of 
the  9th — 10th  and  the  following  morning,  and  began  moving 
northwards. 

(2)  The  First  Army  moved  towards  Pu-ho  (D  3),  protecting 
the  right  flank  of  the  Fourth  Army  with  the  Guard  Division. 
The  2nd  Division  attacked  the  Russians  on  the  hills  nortli  of 
Ti-ta  (E  4)  and  Fu-shun,  while  the  12th  Division  attacked  the 
hills  north  of  Hsing-lung-tien  (E  4).  Both  divisions  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  attacks  before  noon  and,  crossing  the  river, 
continued  the  pursuit.  In  front  of  the  2nd  Division  there  were 
at  this  time  seven  battalions  and  three  batteries  of  Russians, 
and  in  front  of  the  12th  Division  six  battalions  and  one  battery. 
Driving  off  the  enemy,  the  2nd  Division  reached  the  line 
Lan-ni-wa  (E  3)— Huang-tan-tun  (E  3),  about  six  miles  north 
of  Fu-shun.  The  12th  Division  reached  Hu-shan-pu  (E  3  4). 
The  Guard  attacked  the  enemy  (about  a  regiment  and  a 
battery)  north  of  Chu-chan  (D  4)  and,  driving  him  back,  con- 
tinued the  pursuit.  Later  it  encountered  about  a  brigade  of 
Russians  near  Tadien-pu-tzu  (D  3),  one  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  Pu-ho,  but  succeeded  in  driving  it  back  also,  and  at  2  p.m. 
took  up  a  position  whence  it  could  bring  fire  to  bear  on  the 
Tieh-ling  road.  On  this  day  (10th)  General  Kuroki  sent  the 
Umezawa  Brigade  from  the  Army  reserve  to  join  the  Guard 
Division  and  prolong  the  line  of  that  division  to  the  right.  The 
Guard  Cavalry  continued  its  advance  to  Pai-kuan-tun  (north  of 
Hu-shan-pu,  E  3  S.W.),  meeting  many  large  Russian  detachments, 
which  it  attacked  and  drove  off  in  confusion. 

(3)  The  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  Mukden  began  on 
the  night  of  the  9th — 10th,  and  when  the  Guard  appeared  on 
the  main  road  they  were  in  full  retreat  in  many  columns  along 
the  road  and  railway.  The  Guard  artillery  fired  shrapnel  at 
them  with  much  effect,  while  the  infantry  pushed  machine  guns 
well  to  the  front,  and  inflicted  severe  losses.  Hijikata  used  his 
Russian  guns  (three  four-gun  batteries)  with  great  effect,  owning 
to  their  superior  range,  but  when  he  reached  Ta-lien-pu-tzu 
(D  3)  he  only  had  ten  rounds  per  gun  left.  He  sent  men  to 
search  the  positions  which  the  Russian  artillery  had  occupied, 
and  they  returned  with  one  hundred  and  forty  rounds,  which 
kept  him  going  till  the  end  of  the  battle.  His  share  of  the 
captured  ammunition  then  amounted  to  ten  thousand  rounds. 

(4)  The  Ya-lu  Army  reached  Fu-shun  on  the  10th,  and  a 
part  of  it  pushed  on  up  the  Fu-shun — Tieh-ling  road. 

(5)  Thus  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  the  First  and  Third 
Armies  waved  to  each  other,  as  it  w^ere,  across  the  Mukden — 
Tieh-ling  road,  eight  or  nine  miles  north  of  the  former  town. 
They  -were  not,  however,  strong  enough  to  effectually  close  the 
neck  of  the  bottle. 


10th  VLtiX. 
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8.  On  the  11th  March  the  continuous  pursuit  was  beginning 
to  tell  on  the  men  of  the  First  Army. 

(1)  On  this  day  the  2nd  Division  reached  Ticg-chia-kou 
(E  3  centre),  while  the  12th  Division,  turning  north-west,  reached 
Yi-lu  (D  3  east).  The  Guard  bad  been  ordered  to  advance  to 
Shen-tai-tzu,  just  north-west  of  Yi-lu,  but  it  came  across  a  large 
force  of  retreating  Russians  trying  to  make  their  way  north 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  With  but  little  lighting  it  took " 
nearly  4,000  prisoners,  mostly  of  the  5th  and  19th  European 
Rifles,  the  latter  surrendeiing  near  Pan-chia-tai  (D  3  south). 
Two  regimental  colours  also  fell  into  their  hands,  though  the 
Russians  did  their  best  to  destroy  them.  The  Guard  Division 
therefoi-e  was  unable  to  push  on  as  projected,  and  spent  the  day 
near  Pu-ho  and  rearranged  its  troops. 

(2)  The  Fourth  Army,  on  the  11th,  rearranged  its  troops- 
about  Ta-wa  (D  4). 

(3)  The  Second  Army  wa=!  west  of  Mukden. 

(4)  The  Third  Army  pushed  on  in  touch  with  the  First  and 
reached  the  line  Shen-tai-tzu  (D  3)— Shih-fu-ssu  (C  3).  The 
latter  place  is  on  the  Fa-ku-men  road,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Liao. 

(5)  The  main  body  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  was  near  Fu-shun  on 
the  11th,  a  detachment  being  pushed  out  to  the  north. 

9.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Mukden. 

10.  The  Russians  encountered  by  the  First  Army  between 
the  24th  February  and  11th  March  consisted  of — 

The  3rd,  oth  and  6th  Siberian  Rifle  Divisions. 
The  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Siberian  Divisions. 
Part  of  the  7 1st  and  72nd  Reserve  Infantry  Divisions. 
These  troops  had  faced  the  First  Ai-my  all  the  winter.     The 
foregoing  do  not  include  the  troops  met  on  the  Mukden  road. 

11.  The  First  Army  lost  about  10,000  othcers  and  men,  and 
captured  about  5,000  prisoners,  exclusive  of  those  who  died  in 
the  Japanese  hospitals.  The  Japan  Times  gave  the  losses  of 
the  First  Army  as  follows  : — 

Ofl&cers.  Men. 

Killed  -  - 

Wounded     - 
Missing 


71 

284 
2 

1,758 

8,318 

52 

357  10,128 

12.  The  heaviest  losses  were  incurred  by  the  Second  and 
Third  Armies,  the  fojiuer  of  which  is  reported  to  have  lost 
28,000.  A  member  of  Marshal  Oyama's  staff  put  the  Japanese 
losses  during  the  battle  down  at  71,000.* 

•  The  latest  reports  pni  the  Japanese  losses  at  71,014;  in  round 
numbers:  First  Armv  lO.OOO,  Second  Army  22,000,  Third  Army  18,000, 
Foarth  Army  13,000,  Ya-lu  Army  C.OOu. 
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Tieh-ling. 

1.  It  was  only  during  the  battle  of  Mukden  that  the 
Japanese  managed  to  capture  from  the  Russians  a  large 
quantitj'  of  maps  which  explained  to  them  the  geography  of 
the  country  north  of  Mukden.  These  maps  showed  tliem  that 
if  Tieh-ling  was  to  be  properly  defended  by  the  Russians,  the 
line  of  hills  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Han  Ho  (or  Fan  Ho) 
must  be  of  great  importance  in  any  such  scheme  of  defence. 
A  plan  of  the  Tieh-ling  defences  was  captured  at  the  same 
time.  General  Kuroki  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
the  First  Army  could  only  take  the  line  of  hills  in  question, 
Tieh-ling  would  practically  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Japanese. 
So,  although  his  troops  required  a  good  rest,  he  determined  to 
push  on  as  quickly  as  possible  and  attack  the  position  on  the 
Fan  Ho,  force  the  passage  of  that  river,  and  capture  the  hills 
along  the  north  bank.  Marshal  Oyama  thought  it  was  askiug 
the  troops  of  the  First  Array  to  do  too  much,  and  did  not 
require  this  effort  of  them  ;  but  General  Kuroki  considered  it 
best  to  get  possession  of  the  hills  first  and  then  to  decide  the 
question  of  further  advance. 

2.  General  Kuroki  therefore   rested   the  First  Army  during  12th  Mar. 
the   12th,   remaining  on   the  line  occupied    on  the    11th.     He 

rested,  that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  his  army,  for  he  sent  forward 
about  a  brigade  from  the  2nd  Division,  a  brigade  from  the  12th 
Division,  and  Umezawa  from  the  Guard  Division.  The  brigade 
of  the  2nd  Division  reached  Fang-chia-tun  (E  3)  (north  of 
Li-chien-hu-tun  and  some  four  miles  from  Piao-chi-tun)  by  the 
evening,  driving  back  the  Russians  all  da3\  The  brigade  of  the 
12th  Division  drove  them  from  Chen-chien-hu-tun  (E  3  N.w.) 
and  occupied  it.  Umezawa  reached  Shen-tai-tzu  (D  3  north), 
pushing  back  about  a  battalion  of  Russians.  On  the  evening  of 
the  12th  the  Russians  were  on  the  line  of  hills  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Fan,  and  busy  throwing  up  entrenchments  as  far 
west  as  the  Liao  at  Chu-chu-shan  (D  2).  The  main  bod}^  of  the 
Guard  was  still  at  Pu-ho  (D  3  south). 

3.  On  the  13th  March—  13th  Mar. 
The  2nd  Division  advanced  to  Fang-chia-tun. 

The    12th   Division   advanced    to  Chen-chien-hu-tun    (E  3 

N.w.). 

Umezawa  advanced  to  a  line  from  Shao-shi-shan  on  the 
left  (5  miles  nortli  of  Shen-tai-tzu  (D  3)  on  the  railway)  to 
Fan-chia-tun  (E  2/3)  (on  the  main  road)  on  the  right. 

The  other  Armies  rested  where  they  were,  but  the  Third 
Army  sent  a  detachment  (the  Akiyama  Detachment)  to  Chu- 
chu-shan  (D  2),  while  the  Fourth  and  Ya-lu  Armies  sent  forward 
the  Maida  and  Hishijima  Detachments  respectivel}'.  These  two 
detachments  advanced  behind  the  left  and  right  flanks  respec- 
tively of  the  First  Army,  the  former  reaching  Hsia-chia-hu  (D  2) 
on  Umezawa's  left. 
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From  this  line  the  First  Army  recomioitred  on  the  13th  and 
found  that  the  Russian  force  in  its  front  consisted  of  about  two 
divisions,  while  west  of  the  railway  there  were  about  four 
divisions  still  retiring  in  columns  on  Tieh-ling. 

4.  On  the  14th  ^larch  the  2nd  Division  attacked  the  Russians 
on  both  banks  of  the  Fan  at  Chang-chia-lou-tzu  (E  2).  The 
Russians  stubbornl)''  defended  successive  Unes  of  commanding 
and  precipitous  hills,  and  on  this  day  the  division  only  succeeded 
in  taking  part  of  the  position  and  did  not  entirely  occupy  it  till 
the  night  of  the  14th — 15th.  The  Russians  fought  desperately, 
and  a  captured  officer  informed  the  Japanese  that  the  defenders 
had  been  ordered  to  hold  it  to  the  last  man.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Russians  should  have  constructed  such  strong  and 
elaborate  works  near  Tieh-ling  and  have  neglected  the  line  of 
the  Fan  which,  if  fortified,  must  have  caused  the  Japanese  an 
infinity  of  trouble,  and  the  possession  of  which  would  enable 
the  Japanese  to  dominate  Tieh-ling. 

During  the  14th  the  12th  Division  shelled  the  Russians  in 
its  front.  Umezawa  reconnoitred  and  shelled  the  Russians,  who 
were  entrenching. 

5.  On  the  ]  5th  March  the  sfeneral  officer  commanding  the 
2nd  Division  received  orders  to  reconnoitre  Tieh-ling,  but  not 
to  commit  himself  to  a  fight. 

The  12th  Division  was  ordered,  after  taking  the  hills  north 
of  the  Fan,  to  be  ready  to  assist  the  2nd. 

Umezawa  was  ordered  to  reconnoitre  Tieh-ling,  advancing 
along  the  main  road. 

The  Maida  Detachment  of  the  Fourth  Army  was  ordered  to 
advance  west  of  the  railway  to  Hsia-fan-ho  (D  2  east). 

The  Akiyama  Detachment  of  the  Third  Army  was  ordered 
to  reconnoitre  along  the  Liao,  to  the  north  of  Tieh-ling. 

The  2nd  Division  learned  that  the  Russians  had  about  two 
divisions  and  thirty  guns  in  Tieh-ling,  but  that  only  fifteen  or 
sixteen  guns  were  in  position.  At  5  p.m.  a  loud  explosion  was 
heard  north  of  Tieh-ling,  and  that  evening  the  railway  station 
was  set  on  fire.  So  the  general  officer  commanding  the  2nd 
Divi.sioa  inferred  that  the  enemy  was  abandoning  the  town, 
and  he  sent  forward  patrols  who  entered  it  at  9  p.m.  The  town 
was  effectively  occupie<l  at  12.20  a.m.  the  following  morning. 
Only  a  few  shell  had  been  fired  into  it. 

6.  Again  telegraphic  communication  was  interrupted,  tliis 
time  by  the  Russians,  and  orders  from  Army  Head-Quarters  did 
not  reach  the  front  in  time  to  stop  the  general  officer  com- 
manding the  12th  Division  from  pursuing  north  of  Teli-ling  on 
his  own  initiative.  On  the  16th  he  reached  Chung-ku  (E  1), 
13  miles  north  of  Tieh-ling  on  the  main  road,  and  inflicted  some 
further  loss  on  the  retiring  Ri.ssians.  The  Guard  also  advanced 
to  Tieh-ling  on  the  ICth,  so  on  tliat  date  the  main  force  of  the 
First  Army  was  about  Tieh-ling  and  Chimg-ku. 
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7.  Here  the  pursuit  ended,  for  the  First  Army  then  received 
orders  to  take  up  a  line  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Fan  and  to 
hand  Tieh-ling  over  to  the  Fourth  Army.  This  re-distribution 
began  on  the  17th,  and  the  First  Army  then  took  up  the  position 
it  occupied  for  some  time  aftei- wards. 

8.  In  this  pursuit  the  First  Army  had  about  1,000  additional 
casualties,  and  the  Japanese  calculate  that  the  Russian  loss  was 
ten  times  as  great.  Most  of  the  Japanese  losses  were  incurred 
b}^  the  2nd  Division  in  crossing  the  Fan  Ho. 

Com^nneTits. 

1.  As  mentioned  in  para.  6  of  the  section  of  this  report  on 
"The  Battle  on  the  Sha  Ho,"  the  strategy  of  the  Japanese  had 
for  its  object  the  outflanking  of  both  Russian  wings,  their 
line  being  secretly  lengthened  for  this  purpose  by  the  addition 
of  the  Ya-lu  Army  (based  on  the  Ya-lu)  to  the  right,  and 
of  the  Thii-d  Army  to  the  left,  flank.  The  three  central 
Armies  were  on  a  given  date  to  assume  an  offensive  attitude, 
unmask  the  heavy  guns  they  had  secretly  brought  up  into 
position,  seize  and  occupy  advanced  positions  and  take  every 
opportunity  of  pushing  forward.  The  Ya-lu  Army  (General 
Kawamura)  was  then  to  make  the  first  advance  and  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Russians  to  their  left  flank,  and  when  this 
object  had  been  gained,  the  Third  Army  was  to  move  rapidly 
forward  and  get  round  to  the  north-west  of  Mukden  and 
cut  the  Russian  line  of  retreat  on  Tieh-ling.  In  the  mean- 
time Kawamura  was  to  fight  his  way  through  the  hills,  get  to 
Fu-shun  and,  by  advancing  thence  on  Tieh-ling,  also  cut  the 
Russian  line  of  retreat  from  Mukden,  The  other  Armies  in  the 
meantime  were  to  conform  to  the  advance  of  the  flanks,  the 
Fourth  Army  moving  direct  on  Mukden  and  the  First  and 
Second  Armies  wheeling  inwards  and  joining  up  the  Fourth 
Army  with  Kawamura  and  Nogi  respectively. 

2.  The  advance  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  produced  immediate 
effect.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Russians  meant  to  launch 
another  attack  against  the  Japanese  left  about  the  26th  February, 
and  to  assist  this  ojDeration  Rennenkampf  had  been  moved  from 
the  left  of  the  Russian  line  towards  the  right.  Kawamura's 
advance,  however,  sent  him  hurrying  back  again  to  his  orijrinal 
position.  What  further  effect  his  advance  had  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  and  the  2nd  Division,  reinforcements 
were  sent  to  the  Russian  left.  Foreign  press  correspondents 
captured  at  Mukden  assert  that  Kuropatkiu  hurried  very  strong 
reinforcements  to  his  left  to  meet  Kawamura's  advance  and 
then,  when  Nogi's  advance  declared  itself,  hurried  them  back 
to  Mukden  where  they  arrived  too  exhausted  to  be  of  much  use. 
What  measure  of  truth   there  was  in  this  statement  accounts 
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from  the  Russian  side  will  probabl}'  show,  but  that  Kuropatkin 
was  completely  deceived  and  practically  lost  the  battle  through 
marching  and  countermarching  large  reinforcements  to  and 
from  his  left,  is  not  to  be  credited.  A  senior  general  stafT 
officer  to  whom  this  story  was  told  by  a  captured  correspondent 
was  at  first  inclined  to  attach  some  importance  to  it,  but  he 
told  me  afterwards  that  it  could  not  be  true,  as  from  reports 
received  after  the  battle  he  was  sure  that  the  Japanese  right 
never  had  more  than  four  divisions  opposed  to  it.  And  further, 
we  know  that  Kuropatk'n  never  moved  his  general  reserve 
towards  his  left,  because  Nogi  met  it  and  defeated  it  on  the 
Srd  March. 

3.  The  Ya-lu  Army  began  well,  and  its  initial  advance  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect,  and  greatly  facilitated  Nogi's  advance  ; 
but  its  subsequent  task,  the  outflanking  of  the  Russian  left, 
proved  too  much  for  it.  What  the  composition  of  the  Ya-lu 
Army  was  has  been  kept  secret,  but  iu  addition  to  the 
11th  Division  from  Port  Arthur  it  probably  comprised  a  couple 
of  reserve  divisions.  The  country  it  had  to  advance  through 
was  a  mass  of  hills,  unknown  and  unmapped  as  far  as  the 
Japanese  were  concerned,  a  country  easily  defensible  by  inferior 
numbers.  Moreover,  the  Japanese  thought  that  the  line  of 
defence  works  constructed  by  the  Russians  durnig  the  winter 
only  extended  as  far  east  as  Kao-tai  Ling  (K  5  centre),  and  it 
was  not  till  the  28th  February  that  reconnaissance  showed  that 
it  extended  through  Hsiao-pu  (E  5)  to  Ma-chun-tan  (E  5  N.E.). 
The  Ya-lu  Army  was  brought  to  a  standstill  on  the  28th  near 
the  latter  place,  and  remained  there  till  the  pursuit  began  on 
the  8th  March.  Its  actions  during  the  fighting  and  afterwards 
during  the  pursuit  were  kept  shrouded  in  m3'^ster3^  It  even- 
tually reached  Fu-shun,  but  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  it  dropped 
out  of  the  running  altogether  as  far  as  its  outflanking  movement 
was  concerned,  and  merely  acted  as  a  flank-guard  to  the  First 
Army,  wliich,  as  matters  turned  out,  was  obliged,  and  able,  to 
take  over  its  duties  to  a  considerable  extent. 

4.  As  regards  the  First,  Army,  General  Kuroki  was  given  a 
very  free  hand  as  to  whether  he  should  .attack  the  Russian 
position  in  his  front,  and  as  to  how  and  when  such  an  attack 
should  be  made.  He  was  to  act  as  the  situation  demanded. 
The  12th  Division  tried  to  take  the  j)Osition  in  its  front  on  tlie 
2nd  March,  but  was  withdrawn  again  on  tlie  4th,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  2nd — 3rd  March,  Kuroki  pushed  the  2nd  Brigade 
of  the  Guard  and  the  16th  Regiment  (2ud  Division)  over  the 
valley  and  attacked  the  Russian  position  about  Tang-chia-tun,* 
in  order  to  try  and  relieve  the  existing  situation.  But  the 
position  was  too  formidable  and  well-defended  to  be  taken  by 
a  frontal  attack,  and  after  suffering  very  severely,  the  Guard 

*  Not  on  map;  it  is  about  3  miles  soatli-west  of  Tsai-chia-tun 
(D  5  east). 
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stopped  the  attack.  It  hung  on,  however,  to  the  ground  it 
had  won,  and,  till  the  pursuit  began,  it  occupied  bits  of  dead 
ground  among  the  foot-hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sha 
Ho,  throwing  out  firing  lines  sheltered  behind  low  sand-bag 
parapets.  These  latter  were  commanded  at  short  range  from 
the  Russian  trenches,  and  the  men  behind  them  could  not  move 
hand  or  foot  during  the  day-time.  Then  on  the  night  of  the 
4th — 5th,  five  more  battalions  of  the  12th  Division  were  thrown 
across  at  Pien-niu-lu-pu  (D  5),  and  they  found  themselves 
in  a  similar  predicament.  Some  2,800  yards  separated  these 
two  attacking  forces.  This  was  the  situation  in  front  of 
the  Guard  and  12tli  Divisions  till  the  pursuit  began,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  2nd  Division  had  been  trying  to  assist  the 
advance  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  by  attacking  on  the  left  of  the 
latter. 

5.  The  advisability  of  launching  the  whole  First  Army  in 
a  desperate  frontal  attack  against  the  Russian  position  had 
been  much  discussed  by  General  Kuroki  and  his  staff  from  the 
time  the  Ya-lu  Army  had  found  it  was  unable  to  make  head- 
way. Moreover,  the  Fourth  Army  had  also  been  brought  up 
short,  in  spite  of  the  28-cm.  howitzers  with  which  it  bombarded 
Wan-pao  Shan  (D  5).  Some  members  of  the  staff  gave  their 
decision  in  favour  of  such  an  attack,  though  they  knew  it  would 
entail  tremendous  losses,  but  calmer  counsels  prevailed,  and 
Kuroki  held  his  Army  ready  for  as  rapid  a  pursuit  as  possible 
when  the  time  should  come.  When  that  time  did  come,  he  sent 
it  forward,  telling  divisional  commanders  to  push  straight  on 
to  the  Hun,  even  if  they  dropped  half  their  men  on  the  way. 
The  divisions  pushed  on  so  fast  that  the  Russians  were  unable 
to  organize  a  proper  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Hun  and,  though 
the  2nd  and  12th  Divisions  experienced  opposition  at  the  river, 
the  Guard  Division  crossed  practically  unopposed,  and  advancing 
in  touch  with  the  right  of  the  Fourth  Army,  wheeled  to  its  left 
and  was  able  to  bring  fire  to  bear  on  the  Mukden — Tieh-ling 
road  on  the  10th  March.  That  day  the  position  of  the  Guard 
was  a  somewhat  precarious  one,  for  until  the  rest  of  the 
First  Army  could  come  up  into  line  with  it,  its  right  flank 
was  only  protected  by  the  divisional  cavah-y.  The  latter, 
however,  did  excellent  and  effective  work  under  its  enterprising 
commander. 

6.  But  though  the  Guard  Division  was  able  to  command  the 
Tieh-ling  road  on  the  10th,  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  block 
it  effectively,  nor  would  the  Russians  allow  the  Third  Army  to 
block  it  from  the  west.  So  all  that  day  and  night  the  Russian 
columns  streamed  away  between  them.  On  the  11th  the  road 
was  blocked  by  the  Fourth  Army,  and  three  parties  of  Russians 
who  had  been  headed  off  the  road  and  tried  to  break  through 
east  of  it  were  easily  captured  by  the  Guard,  to  the  number 
of  about  4,000.     But  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  Ai-my  had  escaped 
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from  Mukden.  Its  retreat,  however,  was  a  rout,  and  what  a 
rout  it  must  have  been  I  never  realized  till  I  came  down  by 
rail  to  Mukden,  on  my  return  to  Tokio,  and  saw"  the  remains 
of  many  hundi'eds  of  carts  of  every  description  which  the 
Russians  had  abandoned  and  burned,  and  the  enormous  quantities 
of  felt  boots  and  other  articles  of  clothing  which  strew^ed  the 
line  of  retreat.  And  tliis  was  eight  weeks  after  the  battle,  when 
the  Japanese  had  collected  all  serviceable  material  (including 
over  400  ammunition  wagons)  and  the  Chinese  had  swept  up 
what  was  left. 

7.  Thus,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  to  force  its 
way  through  the  mountains,  all  the  Russians  between  the 
Mukden — Tieh-ling  and  Fu-shun — Tieh-ling  roads  escaped,  and 
only  a  partially  effective  blockade  of  the  Tieh-ling  road  Avas 
possible.  Superior  numbers  at  the  decisive  point  were  again 
wanting.  AVhether  the  Japanese  could  have  done  better  is 
hard  to  say  wdthout  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but 
judging  from  results  and  from  the  facts  as  they  have  been 
presented  to  me,  I  think  the  Japanese  were  too  confident  of 
their  power  to  push  Kawamura's  Army  through  the  mountains, 
and  that  they  wouJd  have  done  better  to  have  put  more  strength 
on  their  left  and  to  have  pinned  their  faith  on  Nogi  cutting  the 
Mukden — Tieh-ling  road.  I  think  they  tried  too  much  on  too 
extended  a  front,  and  it  would  have  been  an  extraordinary 
thing  if  the  Russians  had  allowed  the  flanks  of  a  line  one 
hundred  miles  long  to  have  converged  so  as  to  surround  them. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  the  grand  coup  that  the  Japanese 
meant  to  try  for  in  the  hopes  of  ending  the  war.  and  they 
did  all  they  could  to  deserve  success.  A  complete  system  of 
telegraphs  and  telephones  brought  the  whole  of  this  long  line 
under  the  control  of  Marshal  Oyama  on  the  railway;  strong 
entrenched  positions,  on  which  they  could  fall  back  if  necessary, 
provided  against  the  danger  of  the  line  being  broken  by  a 
determined  counter-attack ;  and  orders  were  issued  for  the 
pursuit  to  be  pushed  on  to  the  utmost  so  as  to  allow"  the 
Russians  no  chance  of  rallying  once  they  began  to  retreat. 

8.  I  am  diffident  in  criticizing  strategy  which  met  w^ith  so 
much  success,  but  I  think  the  results  would  have  been  even 
greater  if  the  left  outflanking  force  had  been  stronger  than  it 
w'as.  The  effect  wdiicli  a  strong  mounted  force  would  have 
produced  on  the  retreating  Russians  would  also  have  been 
enormous,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Japanese  sincerely  regretted 
their  weakness  in  cavalry  and  the  absence  of  horse  artillery. 
The  First  Army  played  an  important  part  in  the  battle,  and  the 
value  of  its  rapid  pursuit  was  incalculable.  The  opinion  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Statt'  of  the  First  Army  is  that  General  Kuroki 
had  two  strokes  of  good  luck  :— The  first  was  when  he  decided 
710^  to  attack  the  Russian  position  on  the  Sha  Ho  in  earnest, 
for  then  the  heavy  losses  he  must  have  incurred  would  have 
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greatly  lessened  his  power  of  pursuit ;  and  the  second  was 
when  he  was  able  to  get  across  the  Hun  with  comparatively 
slight  opposition, 

9.  The  Russians  again  failed  to  make  use  of  their  strength 
in  cavalry.  The  Third  Army  expected  to  find  Mishchenko 
barring  its  advance  in  the  plains,  but  he  was  not  there.  The 
Japanese  attribute  his  absence  to  the  effect  of  a  successful 
cavalry  raid  on  their  part. 
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(12)  The  Battle  of  Mukden :  Operations  of  the  2nd 
Division  of  the  First  Japanese  Army. 


Report  by  Captain  B.  Vincent,  Royal  Artillery. 
22nd   May  1905.* 
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Operations   of  the  29th   Regiment  at  Wan-pu-chieh 

(Kapugai)  on  the  Hun  Ho,  10th  March       -  -        „      62 

Action  at  Fu-shun,  10th  March  -                 -  -        „      63 

Operations  of   the    30th    Regiment  at  the   Fan  Ho, 

13th  March                   -                 -                 -  -        „      64 

Position  of  the  2nd  Division,  14th  March   -  -        „      65 


During  the  winter  the  2nd  Division,  under  Lieut.-General 
Nisliijima,  was  in  position  in  the  Japanese  defensive  line  south 
of  the  Sha  Ho,  between  the  left  of  the  Guard  Division  at  Lien- 
hua  Shan,t  and  the  right  of  the  Fourth  Army,  just  east  of 
Shih-kou  Shan.f 

The  front  held  was  purposely  short,  as  the  division  was 
intended  to  act  as  a  general  reserve  for  the  Arm}^  if  necessary. 

When  Grippenberg  attacked  the  Japanese  left  near  Hei- 
kou-tai,J  on  the  26th  January,  the  2nd  Division,  less  one 
regiment  (the  80th),  was  sent  with  the  5th  Division,  Fourth 
Army,  to  reinforce  the  8th  Division  in  that  direction. 

On  its  return  from  Hei-kou-tai,  the  2nd  Division  was  sent 
off  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  Army,  near  Kao-tai-tzu  (E  6), 
in  order  to  be  in  position  for  a  movement  against  the  Russian 
left,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ya-lu  Army,  under  Lieut.-General 
Kawamura. 

The  16th  Regiment  was  left  behind  at  Ha-ma-tang  (D  5) 
to  occupy  the  gap  between  the  Guard  and  the  Fourth 
Army. 

*  Captain  Vincent  was  not  present  during  the  battle,  rejoining  tbo 
First  Army  on  the  21st  March.  His  report,  he  states,  is  compiled  from 
ac'coniits  elicited  from  r(,<^imental  and  other  officers  and  study  of  the 
ground,  at  the  Ilun  Jli>  and  Fun  ITo,  in  company  of  officers  who  had  been 
present  and  commanded  during  the  fighting. 

t  Not  on  map.  Their  position  can  be  inferred  from  Map  61  (D  h), 
the  block  showing  the  winter  line  of  the  2nd  Division. 

:  i9r?e  Maj^  61. 
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Extract  from  First  Army  Orders,  dated  Pan-la-shan-tzu 
(D  6  north),  2  p.m.,  21st  February. 

"  (2)  The  Ya-lu  Army  will  commence  to  advance  on  the 
23rd  inst, ;  the  right  column  through  Chin-tou-ku  (G  5), 
Ma-chuang-tzu,  Wu-lung-kou,  Ku-chia-tzu  ;  the  left  column 
by  the  road  from  Ching-ho-cheng  through  Ma-chun-tan 
(E/F  5)  to  Fu-shun. 

"  The  Army  will  endeavour  to  get  round  the  enemy's 
left,  and  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma-chun-tan  on  the 
27th  instant. 

"  (3)  The  First  Army  will  take  up  its  position  to  attack 
the  Russian  left  on  the  27th." 

At  the  same  time  the  2nd  Division  was  reinforced  by  the 
29th  Reserve  Regiment  of  two  battalions  (Major  Kani),  the  39th 
Reserve  Regiment  of  two  battalions  (Major  Honda),  three 
squadrons  (one  from  the  Guard  and  two  from  the  12th  Division) 
under  Colonel  Aiyura  (12th  Cavalry),  and  the  1st  Battalion 
12th  Mountain  Artillery  (Major  Iwatal^e). 

The  I./2  Field  Artillery  (Major  Yamamoto)  was  sent  to  the 
12th  Division  in  exchange  for  the  mountain  guns. 

On  the  23rd  February  the  main  body  of  the  2nd  Division  23rd  Feb. 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wei-ning-y ing  (E  6 ),  with  outposts 
at  Chi-chia-pu-tzu  and  San-chia-tzu  (JE   5   south),  situated  on 
the  two  main  roads  from  the  north  which  debouch  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tai-tzu  Ho. 

The  field  artillery  (three  batteries)  was  at  Kao-tai-tzu  (E  6). 

At  this  time  the  Russian  advanced  posts  were  on  the  line 
Hsin-kai  Ling*  (east)~Pien-ling  (E  6)— Shu-kou  (D  5)  (west), 
and  it  was  known  that  there  were  considerable  bodies  of 
Russians  at  Yang-tai-jen-shan  (E  5)  and  at  Kao-kuan-sai 
(E5), 

Divisional  Orders,  23rd  February. 

(1)  The  cavalry  detachment  (Aiyura)  will  remain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tai-tzu  Ho,  near  Shang-niu- 
hsin-tai  (E  6),  to  cover  the  right  rear  of  the  division. 

(2)  The  Honda  Regiment  (39th  Reserve)  will  drive 
the  Russians  from  Chien-chang-tzu  (E  6),  and  then 
occupy  the  heights  east  of  it,  in  order  to  cover  the 
right  flank  of  the  division. 

(3)  The  Ishibashi  Brigade,  with  one  mountain  battery, 
will  drive  the  Russians  from  Kao-yen  Ling,  just  south  of 
Kao-kuan-sai  (E  5). 

(4)  The  Akiyama  Cavalry  Detachment  (2nd  Division 
Cavalry)  will  remain  behind  the  right  wing  of  the 
Ishibashi  Brigade,  and  be  ready  to  push  on  the  moment 
the  brigade  drives  the  enemy  back. 


*  Not  on  Map  61 ;  it  is  15  miles  south  of  Obien-chang  (G  6). 
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(5)  The  Kani  Regiment  (29th  Reserve)  will  occupy 
the  heights  south  of  Ta-yu  (E  5),  and  will  get  in  touch 
with  the  12th  Division. 

(6)  The  remainder  of  the  division  will  remain  in  its 
present  quarters,  in  readiness  to  advance. 

24tli  Feb.  In  accordance  with  the  above  orders,  the  troops  commenced 

their  respective  movements  at  daybreak  on  the  24th.* 

The  Ishibashi  Brigade  took  the  heights  at  9.10  a.m.,  and 
then  pushed  on  and  occupied  Kao-kuan-sai  (E  5)  by  4  p.m. 

About  seven  squadrons  of  Russian  cavalry  opposed  the 
brigade.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  they  belonged  to  the 
2Qd  and  5th  Siberian  Cossacks. 

The  Kani  Regiment  accomplished  its  object  without  diffi- 
culty by  9.30  a.m.,  having  found  only  about  five  hundred 
Russian  infantry  and  cavalry  in  front.  The  field  battery  which 
had  been  told  oflf  to  the  advanced  guard  of  the  division  came 
into  action  early  on  the  heights  near  Chi-chia-pu-tzu,  and  fired 
on  the  enemy  on  the  heights  near  Ta-yu  at  3,300  yards  range. 
The  Russians,  however,  retired  at  once. 

The  Honda  Regiment  carried  out  its  orders  by  11  a.m. 

Thus  the  Russian  advanced  posts  were  driven  back  every- 
where, and  the  division  prepared  for  a  general  advance  next 
day,  in  accordance  with  the  following  plan  received  from  Army 
Head-Quarters. 

Army  Orders  for  25th  February. 

"  The  advanced  guard  of  the  2nd  Division  will  occupy  the 
country  north-west  of  Kao-kuan-sai,  and  a  detachment  will  be 
thrown  forward  to  the  north  of  Erh-ma  Ling  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  right  of  the  12th  Division, 

"  The  main  force  of  the  division,  under  the  protection  of 
the  above-mentioned  troops,  will  concentrate  before  midday 
(25th)  in  the  vicinity  of  Kao-kuan-sai. 

"  The  main  body  of  the  cavalry  will  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  right  flank,  and  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  Ya-lu  Army." 

The  Ya-lu  Army  occupied  Ching-ho-cheng  (F  6)  on  the 
23rd,  but  the  divisional  staft"  were  unaware  of  this  when  orders 
were  issued  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  advanced  guard  will  occupy  a  line  from 
Hua-ling  westwards  towards  Erh-ma  Ling,  and  the  main 
body  will  advance  to  Kao-kuan-sai. 

(2)  The  30th  Regiment  (Kawasaki)  and  one  mountain 
battery  will  proceed  towards  Yang  tai-jen-shan  and  will 
drive  back  the  enemy  in  that  direction  as  far  as  possible. 

(3)  The  Akiyama  cavalry  will  operate  with  the 
Kawasaki  Regiment  and  cover  its  right  front. 

•  See  square  E  5  of  Map  61. 
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The  Honda  Rep^iment  and  Aiyuca  Cavalry  on  the  right 
received  no  fresh  orders,  so  remained  in  the  same  position  as  on 
the  24th. 

At  daybreak  on  the  25th  the  movement  commenced.     Some  25th  Feb. 
Russians  had  thrown  up  light  entrenchments  near  the  road,  but 
a  field  battery  with  the  advanced  guard  came  into  action  west 
of  Hua-ling,  and  soon  drove  them  out. 

A  little  past  noon  the  advanced  guard  reached  Hua-ling, 
and  about  the  same  time  Erh-ma  Ling  was  occupied  by  the 
Kani  Detachment. 

At  11.30  a.m.  the  leading  battalion  of  the  main  body  of  the 
division  with  the  other  two  field  batteries,  reached  Kao-kuan- 
sai,  and  continuing  its  march,  at  12.30  p.m.  the  main  body 
reached  Yang-tai-jen-shan.  Tiie  Russians  set  fire  to  their  stores 
there  and  retreated. 

A  detachment  from  the  main  body  was  sent  to  occupy  the 
heights  on  the  right  flank  and  did  so  by  2  p.m.  Major  Honda 
also  marched  to  Yang-tai-jen-shan,  and  the  Aiyura  Cavalry 
moved  up  to  Feng-kou  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Ya-lu 
Army. 

On  the  left  the  Kani  Regiment  joined  up  with  the  5th 
Reserve  Brigade  (Awaibara),  which  was  on  the  right  of  the 
12th  Division. 

The  Ya-lu  Army  occupied  Ta  Ling,  and  extended  eastwards 
with  its  right  on  Hsi-chuan-ling  (G  5). 

Army  Orders  for  26th  February. 

"  The  positions  at  Wang-fu  Ling  (E  5)  and  Che-tou  Ling 
will  be  occupied  on  the  26th,  and  reconnaissance  made  in  the 
direction  of  Hai-lang-chai. 

"  On  the  27th,  if  the  situation  permits,  the  position  at  Hai- 
lang-chai  will  be  attacked." 

In  the  orders  issued  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  divi- 
sional staff  believed  that  the  main  Russian  line  of  defence 
extended  only  eastwards  as  far  as  the  col  at  Hsi-ku-ling. 

The  division  was  ordered  to  attack  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  right  (Ohara)  Brigade — 30th  Regiment  and 
39th  Reserve  Regiment,  one  battery  mountain  artillery 
(total,  five  battalions,  one  battery),  will  advance  by  the  road 
Yang-tai-jen-shan-Hsi-ku-ling,  and  will  attack  the  positions 
east  of  the  road  Kao-kuan-sai — Kao-tai  Ling. 

(2)  Left  wing  (Ishibashi)  Brigade— 4th  and  29th  Regi- 
ments (six  battalions)  and  No.  3  Mountain  Battery 
will  attack  the  positions  west  of  the  Kao-kuan-sai — Kao- 
tai  Ling  road.  (One  battalion  of  this  brigade  marched 
between  the  two  columns  in  order  to  keep  connection.) 

(3)  The  three  field  batteries  will  come  into  action  near 
Ewan.  (Ewan  is  merely  a  farmhouse  near  the  road  in 
the  valley.) 
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(4)  The    divisional   reserve  (29th    Reserve    Regiment 
and  one  mountain  battery)  will  be  near  Hua-ling. 

(5)  The  cavalry  will  cover  the  right  flank. 

26tli  Teh.  The  right   column  (Ohara)  advanced  at  dawn  on  the  26th* 

and  drove  back  the  enemy  from  the  line  Hsi-ku-ling — Pei-ta  Ling, 
and  arrived  on  the  heights  east  of  Hsi-ku-ling  about  3  p.m. 
Then  a  blinding  snowstorm  commenced  and  obliged  Ohara  to 
stop  the  advance.  During  the  evening  the  enemy's  position  in 
front  was  reconnoitred,  and  found  to  be  very  strong. 

The  left  column  (Ishibashi)  took  the  heights  east  of  Wan- 
fu  Ling  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  came  under  fire  from  ten  Russian 
guns.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  reconnoitring  the 
position  in  front  as  far  as  the  snowstorm  permitted. 

The  ll./2nd  Artillery  were  in  position  by  dawn  on  the  26th. 
Nos.  5  and  6  Batteries  came  into  action  east  of  Ewan  and 
No.  4  south-east  of  the  same  place. 

No.  4  opened  fire  at  8  a.m.  against  some  Russian  infantry 
N-isible  on  the  skyline  east  of  K.ao-tai  Ling  at  a  range  of 
6,000  yards. 

At  8.20  a.m.  the  same  battery  fired  at  two  mountain  guns 
whose  flashes  could  be  seen  about  1,000  yards  east  of  Kao-tai 
Ling. 

At  8.30  a.m.  a  Russian  field  battery  (eight  guns)  opened 
an  indirect  fire  from  a  concealed  position  in  the  direction  of 
Kao-tai  Ling. 

At  this  time  heavy  artillery  fire  could  be  heard  in  the 
direction  of  12th  and  Guard  Divisions. 

The  Japanese  batteries  did  their  best  to  find  the  Russian 
field  battery,  and  fired  towards  the  sound,  noting  the  direction 
of  the  enemy's  shells.  The  Russian  battery,  however,  continually 
changed  its  position  behind  the  long  continuous  line  of  defence, 
and  kept  up  an  effective  fire  daily  till  the  8th  March  without 
its  whereabouts  being  discovered  by  the  Japanese  gunners. 

The  two  batteries  east  of  Ewan  also  fired  on  the  Russian 
trenches  east  and  west  of  the  Kao-tai  Ling  road,  but  the 
trenches  were  very  well  made,  and  the  fire  appeared  to  have 
little  effect.     At  2  p.m.  the  snow  put  a  stop  to  the  firing. 

On  the  26th  the  Ya-lu  Army  occupied  the  line  San-lung- 
yu — Wulung-kou. 

The  Russians  were  reported  to  be  considerably  reinforcing 
their  left  in  front  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  and  the  2nd  Division. 

The  orders  for  the  27th  February  were  the  same  as  for  the 
26th,  namely,  to  attack  Kao-tai  Ling. 

27th  Peb.  General  Ohara  placed  the  ;i9th    Reserve  Regiment  on  the 

right,  and  the  30th  Regiment  on  the  left,  and  intended  to  attack 
the  Russian  position  across  the  valley  by  a  turning  movement 
from  the  east  with  the  39th  Reserve  Regiment  under  the 
protection  of  the  mountain  battery  south-east  of  Hsi-ku-ling.* 


See  square  E  5  of  Map  61. 
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About  9  a.m.,  when  the  39th  Reserve  Regiment  began  the 
movement,  some  Russians  appeared  on  the  heights  east  of  the 
road  from  Pei-ta  Ling  to  the  north. 

Now,  these  heights  are  among  the  highest  and  steepest  in 
the  district,  and  extremely  difficult  to  attack.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  the  attack  of  the  39th, 
and  in  the  situation  in  which  the  troops  now  found  themselves 
it  was  impossible  to  do  so. 

The  advance  was  stopped,  and  a  portion  of  the  39th  Reserve 
Regiment  was  deployed  against  the  heights  to  the  east,  from 
which  the  Russians  now  opened  fire. 

Meanwhile  information  arrived  that  two  Russian  battalions 
and  a  battery  had  arrived  at  Hsiao-pu.  A  little  later  two  and 
a  half  more  Russian  battalions  reached  the  same  place. 

By  1  p.m.,  therefore,  there  were  four  and  a  half  battalions 
and  one  battery  at  Hsiao-pu,  and  it  looked  as  if  they  meant  to 
attack.  General  Ohara  evidently  thought  so,  and  ordered  the 
brigade  to  take  up  a  defensive  position. 

One  battalion  of  the  29th  Reserve  Regiment  from  the 
divisional  reserve  was  sent  to  reinforce  the  brigade. 

The  Russian  position  looked  very  strong  and  well  entrenched, 
so  the  attack  was  given  up  for  that  day. 

The  Russian  artillery  at  Hsiao-pu  opened  fire  at  2  p.m. 
with  two  or  three  guns,  and  about  4  p.m.  the  Russian  artillery 
commenced  firing  from  a  concealed  position  somewhere  near 
Redoubt  23.*  Later  it  changed  its  position  further  west,  using 
indirect  fire,  so  that  its  positions  were  never  discovered. 

This  went  on  till  dark,  the  situation  remaining  unchanged. 

The  left  column  (Ishibashi)  commenced  the  attack  on  the 
Russian  position  north  of  Wang-fu  Ling  at  4  a.m. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day  the  1st  and  3rd 
Battalions  4th  Regiment  knew  that  they  would  have  to  attack 
the  Russian  redoubt  north  of  the  pass  next  day,  and  sent  out 
reconnoitring  parties. 

The  falling  snow  was  very  favourable  for  reconnaisance 
work,  and  the  patrols  managed  to  get  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  Russian  position.  They  reported  that  the  Russians 
had  constructed  obstacles,  chiefly  wire  entanglements,  in  front 
of  their  position ;  so  during  the  evening  of  the  26th  parties 
were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  these  obstacles. 
Volunteers  from  both  battalions  were  called  for,  and  thirty  men 
from  each  were  chosen.  Of  the  1st  Battalion  all  thirty  carried 
hand-grenades,  and  of  the  3rd  Battalion  twelve  carried  hand- 
grenades  and  the  remaining  eighteen  wire-cuttere.  The  officer 
who  had  been  with  the  reconnoitring  parties  during  the  day, 
was  put  in  command. 

The  night  of  the  26th — 27th  was  the  coldest  during  the 
battle,  the  thermometer  registering  8°  below  zero  Fahrenheit, 
the  maximum  temperature  by  day  being  23°  Fahr. 

*  3  miles  north-east  of  Hsi-ku-ling. 
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The  mountain,  on  the  crest  of  which  the  redoubt  had  been 
constructed,  rises  somewhat  abruptly  north  of  the  pass,  the 
crest  bein^  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  valley. 

From  there  a  ridge  extends  north-east  to  Redoubt  17,  a 
work  which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  one  north 
of  the  pass. 

It  was  intended  to  capture  the  latter  before  daybreak,  and 
then  to  wheel  the  left  of  the  brigade  eastwards  along  the  valley 
under  cover  of  darkness,  in  order  to  attack  the  position  ^A'est  of 
the  pass  at  Kao-tai  Ling. 

At  4  a.ni:  the  1st  and  3rd  Battalions  4th  Regiment,  three 
companies  in  each,  commenced  to  advance. 

The  3rd  Battalion,  on  the  right,  moved  up  a  long  narrow 
ridge,  which  extended  for  about  eleven  hundred  yards  from  the 
valley  to  the  crest. 

One  section  of  No.  10  Compan}'-  led  the  way  along  the  ridge 
in  files,  followed  at  a  distance  of  100  yards  by  another  section 
in  similar  formation. 

The  officer  commanding  the  battalion  kept  the  third  section 
of  the  10th  Company,  with  the  9th  Company,  in  reserve. 

The  1st  Battalion  had  to  attack  from  the  saddle  at  the  pass, 
and  could  only  use  one  ridge.  The  commanding  officer  ordered 
the  volunteers  with  the  wire-cutters  and  hand-grenades  to  go  in 
front,  and  followed  himself  with  the  other  companies 

The  snow  which  had  fallen  on  the  previous  day  made  the 
slopes  very  slippery,  so  much  so  that  it  took  one  and  a  half 
hours  hard  climbing  in  the  dark  to  ascend  the  ridges. 

At  5.50  a.m.  the  9th  Company  was  fired  upon  by  some 
Russians  in  a  trench,  whereupon  one  section  attacked  and  drove 
the  Russians  back. 

Soon  afterwards  the  10th  Company  reached  other  trenches 
lying  further  to  the  west,  but  the  Russians  had  already  with- 
drawn to  the  main  redoubt. 

Now  the  Russians  opened  fire  from  the  redoubt,  and  the 
Japanese  had  to  deploy  along  the  slopes. 

The  12th  Company  had  also  received  orders  to  attack  the 
redoubt,  but  had  gone  astray  in  the  darkness,  and  now  found 
itself  separated  from  the  rest  in  front  of  Redoubt  17,  and  came 
under  a  hot  fire  at  about  400  yards  range. 

The  officer  commanding  the  company  now  realized  his 
mistake,  but  decided  to  stay  where  he  was  and  contain  the 
enemy  rather  than  allow  them  to  fire  at  the  rest  of  the  force. 

The  wire-cutters  were  now  sent  forward,  followed  by  the 
Lrrenadiers,  who  lit  their  bombs  with  cifraiettea,  and  threw  them 
into  the  Russian  trenches. 

At  about  6  a.m.,  when  it  was  still  dark,  the  rest  of  the 
Japanese  infantry,  who  had  been  awaiting  the  destz'uction  of 
the  obstacles,  moved  nearer.  No.  1  Company  on  the  left  got 
among  a  lot  of  large  rocks  but  could  not  see  to  fire,  so  the  officer 
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commanding  deployed  No.  3  Company  close  up  to  the  trench 
from  whence  it  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  tlie  redoubt. 

At  6.30  a.m.  the  Japanese  infantry  were  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  Russian  trenches,  and  very  hot  firing  took  place. 

A  little  later  Russian  batteries  opened  fire  from  the  directions 
of  Kaotai  Ling  and  Che-tou  Ling. 

At  7  a.m.  tlie  Japanese  mountain  battery  south  of  the  pass 
also  opened  fire,  but  its  shrapnel  burst  right  in  among  the 
1st  Company,  which  had  in  consequence  to  withdraw  again 
under  cov^er  of  the  rocks. 

Later,  however,  the  battery's  fire  was  more  accurate,  and 
supported  the  infantry  attack  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Soon  after  7  a.m.  the  cutting  of  the  wire  entanglements  had 
been  completed,  the  volunteer  party  having  lost  fifty  per  cent, 
of  its  number. 

The  companies  now  made  their  way  through  the  gaps  in 
the  wire,  and  about  7.45  a.m.  lay  down  to  get  their  breath 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  Russian  parapets.  The  defenders  then 
hurled  bombs  and  stones  among  them,  and  a  bayonet  fight 
ensued. 

At  8  a.m.  the  Japanese  assaulted  the  redoubt.  First  one 
section  of  the  9th  Company,  then  the  remainder,  and  at 
8.15  a.m.  the  whole  redoubt  and  neighbouring  trenches  were 
in  possession  of  the  Japanese. 

Of  the  1st  Battalion,  only  one  company  assaulted,  while  the 
other  two  fired. 

The  six  companies  lost  about  200,  of  which  the  3rd  Battalion 
had  2  officers  killed  and  3  wounded,  20  men  killed  and  104 
wounded. 

The  Russians  left  about  100  corpses,  and  65  prisoners  were 
taken.  The  officer  commanding  I. /4th  Regiment  said  that  it  was 
the  hottest  affair  the  regiment  had  been  in  since  "  131,"  at  the 
battle  of  Liao-yang,  on  the  2nd  September. 

After  capturing  this  redoubt,  orders  were  issued  to  proceed 
and  attack  the  Russian  main  position  to  the  north-west. 

The  Russian  artillery  and  machine  guns  commenced  firing 
in  every  direction  into  the  valley,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  danger  zone  which  it  had  been  intended  to  have  crossed  in 
the  dark  was  now  impossible. 

Major-Geueral  Ishibashi  therefore  decided  to  attack  Re- 
doubts 17  and  18  by  night,  and  proposed  doing  so  to  the 
commander  of  the  division,  who,  however,  ordered  him  to  wait, 
as  the  ]  2th  Division  had  not  yet  come  up,  as  expected,  on  the 
left. 

The  day  was  therefore  spent  in  reconnaissance. 

Fortunately,  the  dead  body  of  a  Russian  officer  had  been 
found,  with  a  plan  showing  all  the  redoubts  and  their  numbers. 

Before  daybreak  Nos.  5  and  6  Batteries  advanced  some 
1,500  yards  up  the  valley,  No.  4  Battery  remaining  in  the 
same  position  south-east  of  Ewan. 
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At  7.20  a.m.  Nos.  5  and  6  opened  fire  on  the  Russian  infantry 
east  and  west  of  Kao-tai  Ling  at  about  4,100  yards. 

Two  Russian  mountain  guns  appeared  north  of  Wang-fu 
Ling  and  two  more  east  of  Kao-tai  Ling,  which,  together  with 
the  eight  field  guns  mentioned  before,  opened  a  fairly  accurate 
fire  on  the  Japanese  batteries,  causing,  however,  only  16 
casualties. 

During  the  morning  several  companies  of  Russian  infantry 
covild  be  seen  occasionally  advancing  from  their  trencbes  as  if 
to  counter-attack,  but  they  did  not  come  on. 

During  the  27th  February  the  right  wing  of  the  Ya-lu  Army 
advanced  to  Ku-chia-tzu  (F  4),  but  the  left  wing  was  unable  to 
get  on,  and  remained  in  the  same  position  as  on  the  26th. 

This  was  another  reason  why  the  commander  of  the  division 
ordered  Major-General  Ishibashi  not  to  make  a  night  attack. 
The  loss  would  have  been  too  great,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  little 
importance  whether  the  position  in  question  was  taken  next 
day  or  the  day  after. 

There  was  the  sound  of  heavy  artillery  firing  all  day  in 
front  of  the  Ya-lu  Army. 

28th  Teh.  On  the    28th    February,  therefore,   the   Ishibashi   Brigade 

restricted  itself  to  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position,  and  the 
Ohava  Brigade  on  the  right  waited  in  position,  expecting  a 
Russian  attack,  which,  however,  never  came  oif. 

Up  till  now  it  had  been  thought  that  the  left  of  the  Russian 
main  defences  was  at  Kao-tai  Ling,  but  the  day's  reconnaissance 
showed  that  it  extended  through  Hsiao-pu  to  Ma-chun-taa 
(E/F  5). 

The  mountainous  and  difficult  nature  of  the  country 
certainly  was  all  in  favour  of  the  defence. 

The  field  artillery  occupied  at  dawn  much  the  same  position 
as  on  the  previous  day. 

No.  6  Battery  changed  from  the  left  of  the  road  north  of 
Ewan  to  a  spur  east  of  it. 

During  the  day  the  field  artillery  and  the  mountain  battery 
south-east  of  Wang-fu  Ling  fired  a  few  rounds  at  Redoubts  17 
and  18. 

The  temperature  on  the  night  of  the  27th/28th  was  1°  below 
zero  Fahrenheit,  and  the  maximum  during  the  day  registered 
35°  Fahrenheit. 

The  right  column  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  advanced  a  little  to  a 
position  soutli  of  Ti-ta  (F  4),  and  the  left  reached  Chiu-ping- 
tai  (F  5). 

1st  Mar.  The   cavalry  closed   up    a  little    to  the   right  column,  still 

covering  its  right.  Major-CJencral  Ohara  remained  in  the  same 
position  awaiting  attack,  but  beyond  making  a  few  demonstra- 
tions the  Russians  did  nothing. 

The  left  column  (Ishiba.shi)  commenced  the  attack  on 
Redoubts  17  and  18  before  dawn. 
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Two  battalions  4th  Regiment  (Kawauchi)  and  one  company 
of  engineers  attacked  Redoubt  17,  while  the  II./20th  Resers'e 
Regiment  (Kani)  and  two  companies  29th  Regiment  attacked 
Redoubt  18. 

The  attack  was  supported  by  the  three  field  batteries  in  the 
valley  near  Ewan  and  by  the  mountain  battery  south-east  of 
Wang-fu  Ling. 

Plate  1*  was  taken  from  a  map  shown  to  me  by  a  staff  officer, 
and  shows  clearly  the  relative  positions  of  the  redoubts  west  of 
the  road  over  Kao-tai  Ling. 

By  dawn  the  men  of  the  4th  Regiment  had  got  to  within 
200-300  yards  of  Redoubt  17,  and  those  of  the  29th  Reserve 
Regiment  a  little  farther  than  this  from  Redoubt  18. 

At  7  a.m.  No.  5  Batteiy  opened  fire  on  the  Russians  in  and 
near  Redoubt  17  with  high-explosive  and  common  shell,  at 
4,500  yards  range. 

At  7.10  a.m.  No.  4  Battery,  south-east  of  Ewan,  searched 
for  the  Russian  field  guns  at  extreme  ranges  of  6,000  yards  and 
upwards. 

At  7.30  a.m.  all  the  field  batteries  changed  on  to  the  point 
of  attack  at  Redoubt  17,  the  range  from  No.  4,  the  furthest  off, 
being  5,100  yards. 

Meanwhile  the  infantry  attacking  Redoubt  17  appeared  close 
up  to  the  works,  but  unable  to  get  on.  Volunteers  were  called 
for  from  among  the  company  of  engineers  to  go  forward  and 
cut  the  wire  entanglements.  The  whole  company  stepped 
forward,  but  only  50  men  were  chosen,  and  these  advanced 
under  a  2nd  Lieutenant,  whom  I  afterwards  met.  He  said  that 
his  men  rushed  up  to  the  entanglements  under  an  awful  tire 
from  rifles  and  hand-grenades. 

The  men  lay  on  their  backs  pretending  to  be  killed  or 
wounded,  and  thus  worked  their  way  up  to  the  wire,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  it.  Of  the  50  who  started  28  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  first  line  of  the  4th  Regiment  then  rose  up  and  rushed 
forward  with  the  bayonet.  The  Russians  and  Japanese  could 
be  seen  struggling  on  the  parapet.  The  artillery  kept  on  firing 
near  the  redoubt,  and  by  8.50  a.m.  the  works  were  captured. 

A  short  time  later,  about  9  a.m.,  the  Kani  Regiment  assaulted 
and  captured  Redoubt  18,  the  ai-tillery  firing  at  it  up  to  the 
moment  when  the  Japanese  infantry  entered  the  trenches. 

Then  suddenly  the  Russian  art'.llery  opened  fire  into  their 
lost  positions.  The  Japanese  guns  tried  to  respond,  and  thus 
the  artillery  duel  continued,  with  much  noise  but  little  loss 
among  the  Japanese  gunners,  and  probably  none  on  the  side  of 
the  Russians,  whose  guns  were  cleverly  hidden  as  usual. 

The  artillery  fire  throughout  the  morning  seemed  to  be  both 
accurate  and  effective. 


*  Not  reproduced.    The  redoubts  have  been  inserted  on  Map  61. 
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The  range  to  No.  18  was  about  3,300  yards,  and  direct  fire 
was  used. 

I  was  told  afterwards  by  an  infantry  officer  of  the  divisional 
staff  that  the  capture  of  this  position  was  largely  due  to  the 
good  co-operation  of  the  artillery  with  the  infantry — praise 
not  often  bestowed  on  the  Japanese  artillery. 

The  same  day  the  Ya-lu  Army  attacked  the  Ma-chun-tan 
position,  but  the  Russians  defended  it  with  great  obstinacy,  and 
the  Japanese  made  no  progress  in  this  direction. 

On  the  2nd  the  Ohara  Brigade  still  remained  in  the  same 
position.* 

The  29tli  Regiment  (Shimada)  had  orders  to  attack  the 
Russian  position  east  of  the  road  at  Kaci-tai  Ling,  namely, 
Redoubts  23,  20,  and  21. 

In  order  to  support  the  attack,  Nos.  5  and  6  Field  Batteries 
changed  their  positions  to  behind  a  spur  west  of  Ewan  and 
north-east  of  Wang-fu  Lino:. 

These  batteries  opened  fire  at  daybreak  on  the  Russian 
trenches,  assisted  by  No.  4,  which  still  remained  south-east  of 
Ewan  in  its  former  position. 

The  latter  was  "  slated  "  by  the  Russian  field  battery  north 
of  the  pass  for  two  hours  unceasingly,  but  the  gunners  had 
good  cover,  and  their  casualties  only  amounted  t-o  9. 

These  three  batteries  fired  3,400  rounds  during  the  day,  the 
greatest  number  fired  on  any  one  day  during  the  battle. 

The  mountain  battery  also  supported  the  attack. 

The  position  to  be  attacked  was  indeed  a  strong  one. 
Looking  at  it  from  the  valley  near  Ewan,  a  continuous  ridge 
ran  eastwards  from  where  the  road  crossed  the  pass  of  Kao-tai 
Ling,  surmounted  by  several  peaks.  The  Russian  trenches  were 
placed  some  little  distance  down  the  slopes,  and  were  all  of 
the  excellent  pattern  they  have  now  leanaed  to  make,  i.e.,  deep 
and  naiTow.  Above  all  the  other  peaks,  the  one  crowned  by 
Redoubt  21  stood  out  against  the  sky. 

Before  dawn  on  the  2nd  the  29th  Regiment,  less  two  com- 
panies which  were  with  the  Kani  Detachment  in  the  right 
column,  assembled  1,500  yards  north  of  Ewan. 

The  regiment  took  with  them  six  or  seven  machine  guns, 
which  were  to  do  excellent  service  during  the  day. 

At  dawn  the  attack  commenced  (temperature  about  zero 
Fahrenheit). 

By  9.30  a.m.  the  five  companies  on  the  right  assaulted  and 
captured  Redoubt  23,  but  No.  20  was  far  more  formidable,  and 
the  other  five  companies  attacking  it  made  little  progress. 

Colonel  Shimala,  commin.ding  the  regiment,  was  killed,  and 
Major  Tanakadate,  took  cou,_Vj3d.  The  latter  gallantly  climbed 
the  hill  in  front  of  his  men  uuder  an  intense  fire.     Only  one 


*  Bee  square  E  5  of  Map  61. 
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officer  and  a  few  men  kept  up  with  hiui,  and  being  so  few,  lie 
could  not  take  it,  and  the  whole  party  were  killed. 

Throughout  the  day  occasional  short  advances  were  made. 
The  machine  guns  proved  especially  useful  in  making  the 
Russians  keep  their  heads  below  the  parapets. 

Whenever  the  machine  gun  fire  was  turned  on  to  any  par- 
ticular point  the  Russians  did  not  dare  expose  their  heads,  and 
gave  the  Japanese  infantry  a  chance  of  advancing  a  few  yards. 

The  Russian  machine  guns  also  fired  a  great  deal,  and 
caused  many  casualties  among  the  Japanese. 

Finally,  about  6  p.m.  the  redoubt  was  captured,  and  then 
the  whole  regiment  prepared  to  advance  against  No.  21. 

The  latter,  however,  looked  too  formidable,  and  as  it  was 
now  late,  nothing  further  was  done  that  day. 

I  asked  some  of  the  officers  of  the  29th  Regiment  whether 
the  noise  of  the  Russian  machine  guns  was  very  disconcerting 
when  near.  They  said  that  when  attacking  within  a  thousand 
yards  of  the  enemy's  position  the  noise  of  these  guns  is 
drowned  by  the  geaeral  uproar  of  gun  and  infantry  fire,  of 
bursting  shrapnel  and  high-explosive  shell. 

The  only  feeling  any  of  them  experienced  at  the  time,  they 
told  me,  was  an  intense  excitement  and  a  supreme  desire  to  get 
on  as  fast  as  possible — "  One  sets  one's  teeth  and  never  thinks 
of  the  danger." 

Of  the  men  of  the  ten  companies  of  the  29th  Regiment 
which  took  part  in  this  day's  assault,  two-thirds  were  killed  and 
wounded,  including  the  colonel  and  one  battalion  commander 
killed. 

The  Ya-lu  Army  remained  at  the  same  place,  unable  to 
advance. 

On  the  3rd  March  an  attack  was  made  before  dawn  by  the  3rd  Mar. 
troops  already  in  possession  of  Redoubts  20  and  23,  but  the 
enemy's  position,  including  Redoubt  21,  was  so  strong  that  a 
direct  assault  was  considered  futile. 

The  line  remained  within  two  hundred  to  six  hundred  yards 
from  the  Russian  trenches  up  to  the  7th  March,  during  which 
time  frequent  attacks  and  counter-attacks  were  made,  chiefly 
duriDcr  the  night  time. 

The  condition  of  the  troops  in  the  firing  line  during  this 
time  was  terrible.  Not  only  had  their  losses  been  severe,  but 
units  were  at  first  mixed  up  anyhow  along  a  narrow  front. 
The  average  temperature  at  night  was  about  7°  or  8^  Fahrenheit, 
and  below  zero  on  the  night  of  the  6th. 

In  the  daytime  the  maximum  varied  between  28^  and 
32=  Fahrenheit. 

The  Japanese  casualties  during  three  days  amounted  to 
about  3,000,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  frozen  dead  were  used 
as  cover. 
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During  the  night  of  the  2nd/3rcl,  No.  6  Battery  advanced 
a  little  to  the  north-west,  No.  5  remaining  about  two  thousand 
yards  north  of  Ewan  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

At  7.10  a.m.  No.  6  opened  fire  with  shrapnel  at  3,000  yards 
range.  Five  minutes  later  No.  4  opened,  and  at  7.35  a.m. 
No.  5  also  commenced  firing.  All  concentrated  their  fire  on  the 
Russian  trenches  in  front  of  the  20th  Regiment. 

At  9.10  a.m.  No.  4  began  ag'ain  to  search  for  the  Russian 
field  battery,  which  was  using  indirect  fire  from  behind  the 
position. 

At  11  a.m.  the  Russian  fire  became  very  hot,  especially 
against  No.  6  Battery,  which  was  effectually  silenced  throughout 
the  day. 

The  Russian  artillery  fire  was  so  effective  that  it  was 
impossible  to  move  in  the  valle}',  and  all  communication  was 
cut  off  between  the  batteries  and  the  ammunition  wagons  in 
rear.  The  infantry  reserves  coming  up  had  to  avoid  this  shell- 
swept  zone  altogether. 

It  was  an  interesting  example  of  the  moral  effect  of 
accurate  artillery  fire  from  a  concealed  position  on  batteries 
whose  positions  are  known. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  March  the  Commander  of  the  2nd 
Division,  on  receipt  of  orders  from  Army  Head-Quarters, 
changed  his  plan  of  attack. 

The  Ohara  Brigade  was  despatched  eastwards,  and  ordered 
to  fight  its  way  along  the  valley  from  Yang-tai-jen-shan 
to  Meng-chia-pu-tzu  and  Tung-ku-ling-tzu,  the  object  being  to 
try  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Russians  opposing  the  Ya-lu  Army 
at  Ma-chun-tan. 

The  11th  Reserve  Regiment  joined  the  2nd  Division  from 
the  12th  this  day,  and  was  sent  to  Major-General  Ohara. 
4th  Mar.  At   10  a.m.    on    the  4th   the    Ohara  Brigade  assembled  at 

Yang-tai-jen-shan  for  the  move  towards  Ma-chun-tan  (E/F  5). 

The  general  had  received  orders  to  leave  the  39th  Reserve 
Regiment  between  Hsi-ku-ling  and  Pei-ta  Ling  (the  position  in 
which  the  brigade  had  been  since  the  evening  of  the  2Gth  Feb- 
ruary), and  taking  with  him  the  30tli  Regiment,  the  newly 
arrived  11th  Reserve  Regiment,  and  two  mountain  batteries,  to 
attack  Tung-ku-ling-tzu. 

Under  cover,  therefore,  of  the  39th  Regiment,  Ohara  with- 
drew with  his  forces,  and  assembled  them  as  above. 

On  the  4th  the  Ishibashi  Brigade  did  not  move. 

No.  6  Battery,  which  had  received  such  a  "  hammering  "  the 
day  before,  changed  its  position  before  dawn  to  behind  a  spur 
a  little  north  of  where  No  4  had  been  up  to  now,  and  the  latter 
advanced  to  a  new  position  north-east  of  Ewan,  and  later 
moved  one  section  (2  guns)  down  to  where  No.  5  had  taken  up 
a  new  position  in  the  valley. 

The  above  details  are  merely  interesting  in  showing  how 
the  Japanese  field  batteries  were  obliged  to  shift  their  positions 
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every  night,  in  order  to  try  and  avoid  the  fire  of  their  well 
hidden  adversary,  the  Russian  field  battery  behind  the  ridge 
at  Kao-tai  Ling. 

Neither  the  Ya-lu  Army  on  the  right  nor  the  12th  Division 
on  the  left  made  any  progress  during  the  day.  Thus  the  whole 
right  of  the  First  Army  appeared  to  be  reduced  to  a  standstill. 

At  3  p.m.  on  the  5th,  General  Ohara  deployed  his  brigade,  sth  Max. 
with  the  30th  Regiment  on  the  right  and  thei   11th  Reserve 
Regiment  on  the  left.     The  two  mountain  batteries  came  into 
action  north-east  of  Meng-chia-pu-tzu,  and  opened  fire  on  the 
Russian  position  in  front. 

The  Russians  occupied  the  cross  line  of  the  ridge  on  each 
side  of  the  col  at  Tung-ku-ling-tzu,  but  were  not  numerous. 

To  the  west  towards  Pei-ta  Ling  the  enemy  appeared  to  be 
in  greater  force. 

General  Ohara  sent  one  battalion  of  the  11th  Reserve 
Regiment  north-west  of  Meng-chia-pu-tzu  to  contain  the  enemy 
in  that  direction,  and  ordered  the  rest  of  the  force  to  attack. 

The  30th  Regiment  (2^  battalions)  reached  a  point  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  about  eleven  hundred  yards  east  of  the 
pass,  driving  the  Russians  before  them.  They  then  gradually 
worked  their  way  along  the  ridge  towards  Tung-ku-ling-tzu, 
pushing  some  companies  towards  the  north,  the  Russians  slowly 
evacuating  the  position. 

About  3  p.m.  a  battalion  of  the  11th  Reserve  Regiment 
advanced  from  Meng-chia-pu-tzu  towards  the  heights  west  of 
Tung-ku-ling-tzu,  where  the  Russians  had  made  a  small 
redoubt.  The  fire  of  two  machine  guns  was  directed  against 
this  redoubt,  and  the  infantry  managed  to  get  within  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  yards  of  it.  They  did  not  push  on, 
however,  as  it  was  seen  that  the  30th  Regiment  were  rapidly 
progressing,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  latter  should  arrive  at  the 
col  the  Russians  would  be  bound  to  evacuate  the  redoubt. 

The  Russian  artillery  opened  fire  with  two  guns  from  some- 
where north  of  the  pass,  and  with  four  guns  from  a  concealed 
position  north-west. 

This  fire,  however,  did  little  damage,  no  casualties  at  all 
occurring  in  the  mountain  battery. 

At  6  p.m.,  when  the  30th  Regiment  reached  the  col,  they 
threatened  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  Russians  in  front  of  the 
11th  Reserve  Regiment,  and,  as  had  been  anticipated,  the 
defenders  of  the  redoubt  retired. 

Then  the  whole  Japanese  line  extended  along  the  crest  line 
of  the  ridge,  and  fired  at  the  retiring  Russians. 

The  latter  (284th  Regiment)  took  up  another  line  of  defence 
some  two  thousand  yards  further  north,  on  the  road  and  the 
heights  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  situation  on  the  left  remained  unchanged.  6th  Mar. 

In  the  morning  Ohara  continued  his  forward  movement,  the 
Russians  retiring  gradually  along  the  valley,  and  utilizing  every 
little  rise  on  either  side  to  check  the  Japanese  advance. 

E     50294.  s 
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The  mountain  battery  moved  up  to  the  pass  Tung-ku  Ling 
but  the  morning  was  foggy,  and  it  could  see  nothing  to  fire 
at  tUl  midday. 

Russian  guns,  the  positions  of  which  were  never  discovered, 
fired  in  every  direction,  but  without  result. 

During  the  day  the  brigade  was  only  able  to  advance  about 
three  thousand  three  hundi-ed  yards. 

No  progress  was  made  by  the  troDps  on  the  right  or  left  of 
the  2nd  Division  during  the  day. 

7th  Mar.  On   the    7th    March     Ohara    continued    his    advance,    with 

about   three    battalions    in    the    front    line    and   two    in    the 
second. 

The  Russians  continued  to  retire  gradually  as  on  the 
previous  day,  but  stopped  near  the  village  of  Ta-fang-tzu, 
where  it  appeared  they  received  reinforcements ;  at  the  same 
time  a  large  number  of  Russians  appeared  on  the  heights  near 
San-chia-tzu,  and  sixteen  guns  opened  fire  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Ohara  was  obliged  to  stop,  as  the  ground  to  the  north  was 
very  difficult  and  the  enemy  numerous.  However,  either  his 
presence  there  had  the  desired  effect,  or  the  Russians  in  front 
of  the  Ya-lu  Army  had  already  received  orders  to  retreat,  for 
the  left  wing  of  that  army,  after  having  been  "  held  up  "  since 
the  27th  February,  managed  to  advance  a  little  this  day. 

This  forward  movement  of  the  Ya-lu  Army's  left  also  had 
the  effect  of  supporting  the  Ohara  Brigade,  and  relieved  it  from 
a  very  dangerous  situation. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  from  the  left  of  the 
2nd  Division  a  Russian  column  was  seen  retiring  through 
Hai-lang-chai  (E  5  N.w.).  Later  the  enemy  was  also  seen  to 
evacuate  the  redoubt  west  of  No.  17.  and  fires  broke  out 
all  along  the  valley,  the  Russians  having  set  fire  to  their 
stores. 

The  commander  of  the  division  ordered  Major-General 
Ishibashi  to  send  out  patrols  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
position.  The  patrols  were  sent  out  at  dusk,  but  they  were 
absent  a  long  time,  and  before  their  reports  arrived  it  was 
eviilent  the  Russians  were  retreating.  A  huge  fire  broke  out 
at  Hai-lang-chai,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  nights  the 
Russians  made  no  sorties  from  the  trenches  in  front  of 
Ishibashi.  Up  till  now  the  Russians  had  often  made  as  many 
as  three  or  four  attacks  during  one  night. 

News  also  arrived  from  the  12th  Division  Head-Quarters  at 
Pien-niu-lu-pu  (D  .5  east)  that  a  body  of  Russians  was  retreating 
in  disorder  from  Chang-kou  (west of  !Sung-shu-chu-tzu)  towards 
Kang-ta-jen-shan  (due  north  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu). 

About. midnight  news  arrived  from  Army  Head-Quarters  to 
say  that  the  Guard  Division  had  occupied  a  position  across  the 
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line  of  retreat  of  the  Russians,  and  at  the  same  time  ordering 
the  2nd  Division  to  pursue. 

Later  the  patrols  reported  that  the  enemy's  position  in  front 
had  been  evacuated. 

First  Army  Orders  for  the  Pursuit. 

Hua-kou  (D  5  south),  12.30  a.m.,  8th  March. 

(1)  The  enemy  in  front  of  the  First  Army  is  retreating. 

(2)  The  Army  will  pursue  the  enemy  vigorously. 

(3)  Each  division  will  commence  the  pursuit  immediately, 
as  follows  : — 

2nd  Division  by  Hai-lang-chai  (E  5  N.w.)— Hsing-lung-tien 
(E  4),  west  of  Fu-shun. 

12th  Division  by  Pai-shen-chai  (D  5  east)— Ssu-fang-tai 
(D/E  4),  west  of  Hsing-lung-tien.  | 

Guard  Division  will  guard  the  left  flank  of  the  Army  by  i 

Wang-shih-lang-kou  (D  4  south).  { 

(4)  The  Umezawa  Brigade  and  the  5th  Reserve  Brigade 
(the  11th  Regiment)  will  follow  in  reserve,  and  will  rendezvous 
at  Tsai-chia-tun  (D  5  east).  The  16th  Regiment  (2nd  Division) 
and  one  reserve  battalion,  attached  to  the  Guard  Division,  will 
be  under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Umezawa. 

(5)  I  shall  be  at  Hua-kou  until  further  orders. 

(Signed)         KuROKl. 

The  First  Army  issued  orders  for  a  vigorous  pursuit,  dated  Sth  Mar. 
Hua-kou  (D  5  south),  12.30  a.m.  the   8th   March,  in   which  the 
2nd  Division  was  assigned  the  direction  Hai-lang-chai — Hsing- 
lung-tien. 

At  3  a.m.  on  the  8th  divisional  orders  were  issued,  but  the 
troops  were  late  in  starting  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  sorting 
themselves  in  the  dark. 

It  was  11.30  a.m.  before  the  main  body  of  the  division  began 
to  cross  the  pass  at  Kao-tai  Ling. 

During  the  night  the  field  artillery  changed  ita  position. 
One  battery  and  four  guns  came  into  action  north  and  south 
of  the  road  from  Ewan  to  Waug-fu  Ling,  and  two  guns 
were  posted  so  as  to  iire  down  into  the  valley  south  of 
Hai-lang-chai. 

At  dawn  no  enemy  could  be  seen  from  the  peak  north  of 
Wang-fu  Ling,  and  at  8.30  a.m.  the  three  field  and  one  mountain 
battery  were  ordered  to  Ewan. 

The  division  advanced  in  three  columns  : — 
Right  :— 

Major-General  Ohara,  30th  Regiment,  11th  Reserve  Regi- 
ment,  four    squadrons,    two    mountain    batteries,    one 
company  engineers,  half  bearer  company. 
Direction— Yin-shu-pu—Shih-fu-chang    (E  4)  —  Fu-shun 
(E  4  north). 

*  See  squares  E  5  and  E  4  of  Map  61. 
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Centre:— 

Colonel    Kani,    29tli    Reserve    Regiment    No.    5    Field 

Battery. 
Direction — From      Tung-ku-ling-tzu — Yang-chou-yen-tzu 

(E  4  south) — Ta-kuan-tun. 

Left  :— 

The  Divisional  Head-Quarters,  the  Ishibashi  Brigade  (4th 
and  29th  Regiments),  39th  Reserve  Regiment,  Nos.  4 
and  6  batteries  of  field  artillery,  one  mountain  battery, 
two  companies  of  engineers,  and  half  bearer  company. 

Direction — From  Kao-tai  Ling  through  Che-tou  Ling  and 
Hai-lang-chai  to  Hsing-lung-tien  (E  4  west). 

The  Ya-lu  Army  also  began  to  pursue  on  the  8tli,  with  its 
left  moving  in  the  direction  of  Fu-shim. 

The  right  column  of  the  2nd  Division  (Ohai'a)  spent  the 
night  of  the  8th/9th  near  Yin-shu-pu  (E  5  north),  and  without 
again  meeting  the  enemy,  reached  the  Hun  Ho  near  Ta-kuan-tun 
(E  4)  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th. 

Then,  as  some  Russian  infantry  were  visible  on  the  heights 
north-east  of  Wan-pu-chieh,  the  mountain  batteries  came  into 
action,  and  opened  fire  on  theia  across  the  river. 

The  centre  column  (Kani)  after  one  day's  march  was  obliged 
to  send  its  field  battery  by  the  road  over  which  the  left  column 
was  advancing,  the  state  of  its  own  road  being  too  difficult 
for  guns. 

The  column  arrived  on  the  eveninjr  of  the  9th  at  the  Hun 
Ho,  close  to  Chang-liu-tzu,  a  mile  south-west  of  Ta-kuan-tun 
(E  4  centre).  During  the  afternoon  a  detachment  opened  fire 
against  a  column  of  Russians  retiring  in  front  of  the  left 
column.  On  arrival  at  Chang-liu-tzu,  it  was  rejoined  by  the  field 
battery.  The  latter  had  been  fired  upon  by  a  body  of  Russians 
near  the  river,  when  making  its  way  across  country,  but  the 
infantry  escort  (one  company)  deployed  and  drove  the  Russians 
away.* 

The  left  column  (Ishibashi)  : — ' 

The  two  field  batteries  with  this  column  also  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  along,  especially  in  passing  over  the  col 
just  north  of  ilai-lang-chai  (E  5  N.w.),  where  a  battalion  of 
infantry  and  a  company  of  engineers  had  to  assist  in  dragging 
the  guns  up  by  hand. 

During  the  night  of  the  8th/9th  the  column  was  reinforced 
by  the  16th  Regiment  (Taniyaima),  which  hitherto  had  been 
in  the  reserve  of  the  Arm}^  and  had  operated  with  the  Guard 
Division  in  their  attack  across  the  Sha  Ho. 

That  night  the  troops  bivouacked  along  the  road  in  the 
villages,  and  had  no  encounter  with  the  enen)y. 


*  This  is  the  only  instance  during  the  whole  war,  that  I  have  heard 
of,  when  an  escort  was  actually  called  upon  to  {)rotect  guns. B.  V. 
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At  11.30  a.m.  on  the  9th  the  column  reached  Hei-shui-tzu.* 
About  this  time  a  column  could  be  seen  passing  along  a  parallel 
road  to  the  left  towards  the  river,  but  it  was  not  known  whether 
it  consisted  of  Russians  or  Japanese. 

It  seemed  most  probable  that  they  were  Russians,  and  some 
infantry  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre. 

They  proved,  however,  to  be  part  of  the  12th  Division 
|)ursuing  the  Russians. 

A  little  later,  about  noon,  on  reaching  Chin-tai-tzu-shui, 
news  arrived  that  a  Russian  transport  column  was  retiring 
towards  Fu-shun  along  the  road  to  Mukden,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Hun  Ho. 

The  two  field  batteries  got  orders  to  fire  on  them,  and  came 
into  action  near  Chin-tai-t/u-shui,  opening  tire  at  langes  between 
5,000  and  6,000  yards.  Just  about  then,  however,  a  terrific 
dust  storm  commenced,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  firing,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  see  more  than  a  hundred  yards. 

At  4.30  p.m.  the  division  advanced  eastwards  along  the 
Ta  Piao-tun  (E  4  centre) — Hsiao  Piao-tunf  road,  and  halted  for 
the  night  in  these  villages,  about  11  p.m. 

The  commander  of  II. /2nd  Field  Artillery  witli  the  12th 
Division  told  me  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the 
Russian  transport  column  toward  Fu-shun  his  batteries  were 
with  the  Shimamura  Brigade,  and  thinking  that  there  was  no 
enemy  in  front,  they  came  into  action  on  the  sandy  bank  of  the 
Hun  Ho  to  cover  the  crossing  of  the  infantry  near  Ssu-fang-tai, 
but  owing  to  the  dust  saw  nothing  to  fire  at. 

Later  a  long  column  of  Russian  transport  was  indistinctly 
seen  moving  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  within  2,000  yards 
range. 

The  batteries,  not  knowing  what  the  Russian  force  might  be, 
were  nervous  at  being  so  near,  so  before  firing  a  shot  threw  up 
cover  behind  some  willows.  Having  made  these  preparations, 
all  three  batteries  opened  fire  simultaneously.  The  Russians 
were  surprised,  and  fell  into  disorder,  the  majority  retreating 
back  along  the  river  bank  towards  Fu-shun. 

A  Russian  mountain  battery  opened  fire  from  their  left 
front,  but  could  not  find  the  Japanese  gun  positions.  They 
fired,  however,  on  the  4th  Regiment  close  by,  and  the  batteries 
ceased  firing  so  as  not  to  draw  the  Russian  fire  on  their  own 
infantry.  The  latter^  however,  had  only  two  killed  and  six 
wounded. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  the  Divisional  Head-Quarters  at 
Ta  Piao-tun  received  the  following  information  : — 

The  Guard  and  12th  Divisions  have  crossed  the  Hun  Ho. 

Fu-shun  has  been  occupied  by  the  Ya-lu  Army.J 

*  A  village  just  south  of  Chin-tai-tzu-shui  (E  4). 

t  Just  east  of  Ta  Piao-tun. 

J  The  advanced  giiard  of  the  Ta-lu  Army  had  actually  entered 
the  town,  but  finding  the  Bassian  force  very  strong  in  front,  had 
retired.— B.  V. 
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The  right  column  2nd  Division  (Ohara)  has   occupied  the 

bridge  at  Fu-shun. 
The    leading   battalion    of    the    16th    Regiment    (divisional 

advanced  guard)  is  in  possession  of  the  bridge  south  of 

Wan-pu-chieh,  and  the  rest  of  the  regiment  has  arrived 

at  Hsiao  Hsin-tun,  near  Hsin-tun. 
The  left  column  (Ishibashi)  has  arrived  at  Ta  Piao-tun. 

Also,  about  one  battalion  of  the  enemy  was  reported  to 
be  in  the  hills  north  of  the  river  near  Wan-pu-chieh,  but 
there  was  no  enemy  in  the  village  itself.  The  mountain 
batteries  of  the  right  column  fired  at  this  battalion  during  the 
evening. 

Orders  also  came  from  Army  Head-Quarters  for  the 
2nd  Division  to  advance  next  day  by  the  Fu-shun — Ma-niu- 
tai-pu  road. 

An  officer  of  the  divisional  staff  told  me  later  that,  as  a 
result  of  these  various  reports,  it  was  thought  that  there  was 
only  a  weak  Russian  rear  guard  in  front,  which  would  be  easily 
driven  back  next  day,  if  it  had  not  already  withdrawn  during 
the  night.  Orders  were  therefore  issued,  not  for  an  attack,  but 
for  the  march  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Ohara  Bricjade  will  be  the  advanced  guard  of  the 

division,  and   after   crossing   the  bridge  south  of  Fu-shun 

will   proceed    through   the  town   along   the    road    through 

Ma-niu-tai-pu. 

"  The   Kani   Detachment  will  follow  the  Ohara  Brigade 

through  Fu-shun,  and  will   await  the  arrival  of  the  main 

body  of  the  division  at  Ma-niu-tai-pu. 

"  The  Divisional  Head-Quarters  and  left  column  will  cross 

the  river  by  the  bridge  at  Wan-pu-chieh,  and   then  march 

thiough  the  hills  to  Ma-niu-tai-pu. 

"During  the  first  part  of  the  march  the  16th  Regiment 

will  form  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Division." 

How  mistaken  the  Japanese  were  in  their  estimate  of  the 
situation  will  be  seen  from  the  following  account  of  the  battle 
which  took  place  next  day  : — 

10th  Mar.  The  valley  of  the  Hun  Ho*  is  a  wide,  open,  sandy  plain, 

lined  by  partially-wooded  rocky  hills  up  to  four  hundred  feet 
in  height  on  the  north  side,  which  in  places  end  abruptly  in 
cliffs  at  the  river's  edge. 

On  the  south  side  the  valley,  as  far  as  the  branch  railway 
line  from  Mukden,  consisted  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  bare, 
open,  stubble  fields  with  here  and  there  a  village  and  a  few 
trees. 

The  river  at  the  bridge  of  Wan-pu-chieh  is  a  shallow  stream, 
then  frozen,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width,  and 
there  is  another  branch  between  it  and  the  village  fifty  yards 
wide.     The   bed   of  the   river   resembles  very  much  those  of 

*  See  Maps  62  and  63. 
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Northern  India — bare  expanses  of  sand,  with  a  few  odd  clumps 
of  willows  and  osiers. 

Fu-shun  is  a  walled  city  about  six  hundred  yards  square, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  cultivated  plain,  and  completely 
commanded  from  the  heights  on  three  sides  of  it.  The  wall, 
which  is  of  the  ordinary  Chinese  pattern,  has  a  causeway  and 
parapet  on  the  top,  and  is  about  twenty  feet  high.  The  city  is 
entered  by  gateways  in  the  centre  of  the  north  and  south  walls. 

Wan-pu-chieh  is  a  large  village  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
houses,  surrounded  by  several  clumps  of  trees. 

The  Russians  had  made  a  very  strong  line  of  defence  works 
all  along  the  heights  north  of  the  river.  Excellent  roads 
connected  the  different  sections  of  the  defence,  well  graded 
with  immense  labour  in  the  frozen  soil.  The  trenches  were,  on 
the  whole,  very  well  placed,  and  not  at  all  conspicuous  from  the 
front. 

Section  of  a  Russian  Trench. 


The  gun  emplacements  were  also  made  with  splinterproof 
detachment  pits. 

In  some  places  the  hills  are  rounded  with  steep  ravines, 
caused  by  the  heavy  rains,  the  hills  being  connected  by  narrow 
ridges. 

The  position  absolutely  commands  the  flat  country  south  of 
the  river,  and  is  on  the  whole  an  ideal  position  for  defence. 

The  Russians  had  infantry  trenches  on  all  the  salient  points 
between  Hsing-lung-tien  and  Fu-shun. 

At  4.30  a.m.  on  the  10th  the  division  began  to  move.  The 
Divisional  Head-Quarters  and  foreign  attaches,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Ishibashi  Brigade,  advanced  slowly  eastwards  along 
the  Ta  Piao-tun — Yu-lin-pu  road  towards  the  bridge  south  of 
Wan-pu-chieh.  At  4.45  a.m.  some  infantry  fire  could  be  heard 
in  the  direction  of  the  bridge. 

It  appears  that  some  Russian  infantry  were  in  position 
near  the  bridge  and  opened  fire  on  the  advanced  party  of  the 
16th  Regiment.  It  was  a  case  of  mutual  surprise,  and  the 
Russians  fell  back  at  once  towards  the  village  of  Wan-pu-chieh. 

As  day  was  breaking  some  mounted  men  could  be  seen  on 
the  skyline  of  the  hills  north  of  the  river,  and  as  these  hills  had 
been  reported  clear  of  the  enemy  the  evening  before  the  foreign 
attaches  thought  that  they  w'ere  Japanese  patrols. 

Suddenly  an  orderly  galloped  up  to  head-quarters  and 
reported  that  about  a  brigade  of  Russian  infantry  was  in 
front,  in  occupation  of  the  hills  near  Wan-pu-chieh. 
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Rifle  fire  now  became  hotter,  and  it  was  evidently  a  case  of 
surprise.  Major-Gen eral  Ishibashi  took  hold  of  the  nearest 
battalion  of  the  29th  Regiment,  and  deployed  it  along  the  river 
bed.  No.  6  Field  Battery  was  ordered  up  at  once  at  a  trot,  and 
brought  into  action  along  the  road  under  cover  of  some  osiers, 
but  did  not  open  fire,  as  it  was  still  too  dark,  and  a  mist  hung 
over  the  river. 

The  two  mountain  batteries  of  the  right  column  also  took 
up  a  position  east  of  the  bridge. 

About  7  a.m.,  when  the  mist  cleared  a  little,  some  Japanese 
infantry  of  the  1 6th  Regiment  could  be  seen  near  Wan-pu-chieh, 
but  the  village  was  so  commanded  from  the  heights  on  either 
side  that  the  infantry  had  to  retire  and  seek  shelter  in  the  dead 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  near  the  river  bank. 

Russians  could  now  be  plainly  seen  all  along  tlie  heights 
between  Wan-pu-chieh  and  Fu-shun,  and  it  was  evident  that 
reinforcements  had  arrived  during  the  night,  or  else  the 
Japanese  reconnaissance  of  the  day  before  had  been  entirely 
misleading. 

The  whole  of  the  16th  Regiment  was  now  across  the  river, 
and  Colonel  Taniyama  having  received  orders  the  night  before 
to  occupy  "Wan-pu-chieh,  made  the  leading  battalion  fix  bayonets 
and  rush  the  village.  The  other  two  battalions  then  came  up  in 
support,  and  a  fierce  exchange  of  infantry  fire  took  place 
between  the  Japanese  in  tlie  village  and  the  Russians  on  a 
little  rocky  hill  to  the  east. 

Colonel  Taniyama  sent  two  companies  to  occupy  this  height, 
which  they  succeeded  in  doing.  It  was  not  yet  broad  day. 
One  of  these  companies  remained  on  the  rocky  knoll  and  the 
other  returned  to  Wan-pu-chieh. 

Patrols  were  also  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  heights  north 
and  west  of  the  village,  who  discovered,  as  the  day  cleared, 
Russians  on  all  sides. 

The  Japanese  could  not  advance  beyond  the  village,  so 
Colonel  Taniyama  informed  the  commander  of  the  division  of 
the  situation,  and  saying  that  if  he  received  no  further  orders  l\p 
intended  to  wait  at  Wan-pu-chieh  till  dark,  and  make  a  night 
attack. 

At  midday  he  I'eceived  information  from  the  Divisional 
Head-Quarters  that  the  29th  Regiment  was  to  attack  on  his  left. 

Meanwhile  the  general  and  staff  were  in  the  open  some 
five  hundred  yards  west  of  the  bridge,  and  the  attaches  were 
sheltering  themselves  behind  some  Chinese  graves  near  the 
same  place.  At  7.30  a.m.  the  mountain  batteries  east  of  the 
bridge  opened  fire,  followed  by  the  field  battery  at  8  a.m.  No  4 
Field  Battery  also  came  into  action  west  of  Ta  Piao  tun.  All 
directed  their  fire  on  the  Russian  infantry  north  of  Hsia-fang- 
shen  and  west  of  Wan-pu-chieh. 

About  the  same  time,  at  least  three  Russian  batteries  opened 
fire  from  among  the  hills  north  of  Fu-shun  and  two  guns  from 
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a  concealed  position  north  of  Hsia-fang-shen.  Several  of  the 
Russian  shells  burst  close  up  to  the  battery  and  all  round  the 
divisional  staff,  but  the  gunners  had  had  time  to  throw  up  rough 
entrenchments  on  the  side  of  the  sunken  road,  and  were  well 
hidden  by  the  osiers,  so  suffered  no  damage. 

This  firing  went  on  all  the  morning,  and  just  before  the 
attack  of  the  29th  Regiment,  to  be  described  later,  all  the 
batteries  concentrated  their  fire  on  the  point  of  attack. 

At  5  a.m.  on  the  10th  the  Ohara  Brigade  also  began  to 
move,  with  the  30th  Regiment  (Kawasaki)  in  the  advanced 
guard. 

At  7.20  a.m.  the  main  body  of  the  advanced  guard  arrived 
at  the  bridge  south  of  Fu-shun.* 

A  small  party  of  the  advanced  guard  had  already  reached 
the  gate  of  the  town,  and  sent  back  word  to  say  that  the  heights 
north  of  the  town  were  occupied  by  a  large  force  of  Russians. 

At  7.45  a.m.  Colonel  Kawasaki  reported  to  the  general  that 
there  were  at  least  three  battalions  of  Russian  infantry  north 
of  Fu-shun  and  some  artillery,  the  positions  of  which  was  not 
yet  known. 

Just  about  this  time  the  officer  commanding  the  advanced 
guard  received  an  important  despatch  in  the  shape  of  a  note 
from  a  Chinese  official  in  the  town,  saying  that  the  Russians 
had  left  it  hurriedly  and  intended  to  retreat. 

A  mountain  battery  came  into  action  about  one  thousand 
yards  south  of  the  town,  and  opened  fire  against  the  heights. 

The  30th  Regiment  then  entered  the  town.  The  3rd 
Battalion  came  under  a  cross  fire  from  three  directions,  and 
a  hot  interchange  of  fire  took  place  between  the  north  wall  and 
the  Russians  entrenched  round  the  monument  a  few  hundred 
yards  awa}'. 

At  first  Colonel  Kawasaki  thought  of  sending  one  battalion 
round  by  the  left  of  the  town  to  assault  the  monument  hill,  but 
saw  that  it  would  have  been  enfiladed  by  machine  gun  and 
infantry  fire  from  the  left,  so  sent  all  three  battalions  into  the 
town  instead,  as  it  was  equally  impossible  to  move  round  by 
the  right. 

At  8.20  a.m.  another  mountain  battery  arrived  and  both 
batteries  were  ordered  to  concentrate  a  rapid  fire  on  the 
monument. 

At  8.40  a.m.  two  Russian  mountain  guns  opened  fire  from 
the  north-west,  using  indirect  fire  from  some  undiscovered 
position. 

At  8.45  a.m.  the  position  of  the  Japanese  on  the  wall  was  as 
follows : — 

Two  companies  on  the  right  (east)  of  the  gate,  one  company 
on  the  west,  two  machine  guns  on  each  side,  and  another  on  the 
western  wall,  firing  in  that  direction. 

*  SeeiMap  63. 
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At  9.50  a.m.  one  mountain  battery  was  firing  at  the  tower 
and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the  Russian  guns  (now  four) 
north-west. 

By  this  time  the  30th  Regiment  had  had  about  100 
casualties. 

At  10.15  a.m.  the  Russians  near  the  tower  were  reinforced 
by  a  company  and  a  machine  gun.  Two  other  machine  guns 
were  also  firing  from  the  north-west. 

The  enemy  concentrated  all  his  fire  on  the  Japanese  machine 
guns,  but  the  parapet  of  the  wall  afibrded  great  protection  and 
little  loss  was  incurred. 

The  ranges  between  the  Japanese  machine  guns  on  the  wall 
and  those  of  the  Russians  to  the  north-west  were  1,900  and 
2,700  yards. 

About  10  a.m.  the  fight  became  hottest,  and  about  11  a.m.  it 
slackened  off. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Russians  began  to  retreat,  and  by 
4.20  p.m.  their  numbers  had  considerably  decreased. 

As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  Japanese  troops  had 
established  themselves  north  of  Wan-pu-chieh,  the  heights  north 
of  Fu-shun  were  attacked,  and  taken  without  much  difficulty. 

During  the  morning  the  two  squadrons  of  the  2nd  Divisional 
Cavalry  Regiment,  which  had  certainly  not  distinguished  them- 
selves in  reconnaissance  work  the  day  before,  had  considerable 
losses  from  artillery  fire.  They  suddenly  emerged  from  some 
trees  near  the  river  south-south-east  of  Fu-shun,  as  if  making 
for  the  shelter  of  the  southern  wall.  A  few  scouts  who  were 
riding  in  front  were  hit,  and  then  the  main  body,  instead  of 
making  a  dash  for  the  wall  and  safety,  hesitated  in  the  open, 
and  then  moved  to  the  right,  where  the  mountain  battery  horses 
were  sheltered  in  a  dip  of  the  ground.  Meanwhile  the  Russian 
guns  opened  a  rapid  fire  on  them,  killing  or  wounding  many 
men,  and  about  two  hundred  horses.  They  followed  them  with 
their  fire  to  the  dip  where  the  battery  ponies  were,  and  killed  or 
wounded  80. 

It  has  been  seldom  during  the  war  that  artillery  has  had 
such  a  chance. 

The  Kani  Detachment  arrived  at  8  a.m.  near  the  Fu-shun 
bridge,  but  by  now  the  ice  had  been  broken  by  the  fire  of  the 
Russian  artillery  and  machine  guns,  so  the  detachment  took 
cover  in  a  cutting,  and  No.  5  Field  Battery  came  into  action, 
near  the  river  bank. 

At  10.20  a.m.  this  battery  opened  against  the  only  four 
Ru.ssian  guns  visible,  and  claims  to  have  silenced  them. 

Later  the  battery  came  under  heavy  cross  fire  from  Russian 
guns  on  the  right  and  left  front,  and  was  obliged  to  cease  firing 
and  build  up  cover  with  sandbags.* 


*  The  .Tapaneae  field  batteries  all  carry  four  to  six  sandbag.s  on  each 
of  the  axletree  Beats.— B.  V. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  four  guns,  the 
rest  of  the  Russian  artillery  was  invisible. 

At  2.15  p.m.  all  the  Ilussian  guns  were  silent  except  those 
north  of  the  tower. 

At  4.30  p.m.  the  battery  fired  at  one  or  two  Russian  com- 
panies which  were  seen  retiring  north  of  Wan-pu-chieh,  and 
drove  them  off  in  disorder. 

At  4.50  p.m.  a  report  came  that  a  large  Russian  column  was 
retiring  past  Ma-niu-tai-pu,  and  the  battery  fired  in  its  direction 
at  ranges  between  6,000  and  7,000  yards. 

The  casualties  in  the  battery  during  the  day  were  only  9. 

About  1  p.m.  some  two  hundred  Russians,  under  two 
officers,  advanced  across  the  saddle  towards  the  rocky  point 
east  of  Wan-pu-chieh,  which  was  held  by  a  company  of  the 
16th  Regiment. 

The  company  apparently  did  not  see  their  approach,  owing 
possibly  to  the  rocks  and  scrub.  Colonel  Taniyama,  however, 
saw  the  whole  thing  from  the  village,  and  sent  an  orderly 
to  warn  the  company,  and  then  two  more  companies  as 
reinforcements. 

The  Russians  came  on  with  great  determination  and  quick- 
ness, and  succeeded  in  pushing  back  the  left  flank  of  the 
company  before  the  other  two  companies  arrived.  They  were 
then  driven  back,  leaving  130  dead,  including  two  officers,  on 
the  field. 

The  rest  of  the  16th  Regiment  had  suffered  severely;  the 
colonel  himself  was  wounded,  and  they  were  still  unable  to 
advance  from  Wan-pu-chieh,  in  fact,  were  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  30th  Regiment  in  Fu-shun. 

The  4th  Regiment  was  south  of  the  bridge  at  Wan-pu-chieh, 
unable  to  cross  on  account  of  the  Russian  artillery  to  the  north- 
east, which  concentrated  its  fire  on  the  bridge.  The  39th  Reserve 
Regiment  (Honda)  was  also  south  of  the  river. 

The  companies  of  the  29th  Regiment  (Toyoda),  all  of  which 
except  one  had  crossed  the  bridge,  were  under  the  circumstances 
the  only  troops  available  to  send  against  the  Russian  position, 
and  thereby  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  rest  of  the  Japanese 
line.  They  therefore  received  orders  to  attack  the  heights  west 
of  Wan-pu-chieh.* 

The  regiment  had  got  across  before  the  Russian  artillery 
opened  on  the  bridge,  but  one  company  was  mixed  up  Avith  the 
baggage,  &c.,  south  of  the  river,  and  had  to  remain  there  with 
the  4th  Regiment. 

The  other  eleven  companies  moved  west  down  the  river 
bank,  and  the  colonel  went  forward  alone  to  reconnoitre.  On 
arrival  at  the  first  position  shown  on  the  map  he  came  under 
fire  from  the  Russian  infantry  on  the  heights ;  at  tiiat  time  he 
could  see  that  the  16th  Regiment  were  in  difficulties  in  the 

See  Map  62. 
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village,  and  though  no  orders  had  yet  reached  him,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  attack  at  once. 

The  officer  commanding  1st  Battalion  suggested  that  the 
right  wing  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
await  further  information,  but  the  colonel  only  thought  if  the 
rest  were  in  difficulties  it  was  all  the  more  reason  to  attack. 

In  front  lay  about  1,800  yards  of  bare  sand,  the  width  of 
the  island  being  about  1,300  yards.  The  Russians  had  marked 
out  ranges  in  the  sand,  so  it  was  necessary  to  cross  by  rushes  of 
about  three  hundred  yards. 

The  colonel  now  received  orders  to  attack,  and  called  up 
his  three  battalion  commanders  for  instructions.  While  they 
were  standing  together,  about  1  p.m.,  several  Russian  volleys 
were  fired  at  them,  but  without  damage. 

The  highest  point  west  of  Wan-pu-chieh  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  centre  of  the  attack.  The  1st  Battalion  took  the  left,  the 
2nd  the  right,  and  the  3rd  followed  in  reserve. 

The  colonel  himself  advanced  straight  for  the  highest  point, 
between  the  2nd  and  3rd. 

Very  little  was  known  of  the  enemy's  position,  especially 
on  the  right  front,  and  many  casualties  occurred  while  crossing 
the  small  river  in  full  view  of  the  Russian  position.  The 
1st  Battalion  also  suffered  heavily  from  the  Russian  fire  from 
the  direction  of  Hsia-fang-shen.  The  river  is  about  fifty  yards 
wide,  and  the  ice  was  broken  in  places,  but  bore  fairly  well. 

Meanwhile  the  artillery,  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the 
division,  concentrated  its  fire  on  the  rocky  point  west  of  Wan- 
pu-chieh,  where  some  Russian  machine  guns  were  supposed  to 
be.     The  Japanese  shooting  was  bad. 

After  crossing  the  small  river,  the  3rd  Battalion  in  reserve 
closed  up  to  the  firing  line,  the  men  running  across  the  open 
in  twos  and  three.'i.  The  whole  line  then  advanced  to  the  road, 
and  suffered  very  heavily  in  doing  so.  Major  Nakamura,  of  the 
1st  Battalion,  being  killed,  and  many  other  officers  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  road,  which  afforded  little  cover,  was  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  part  of  the  Eussian  trenches,  so  the  losses 
became  terrible. 

The  colonel,  who  reniained  .south  of  the  little  river,  now  got 
a  message  to  say  that  only  30  men  of  the  2nd  Battalion  remained 
unhurt.  This,  however,  was  an  exaggeration,  though  it  is  a 
fact  that  only  seven  officers  in  the  whole  regiment  still  remained 
untouched. 

The  colonel  now  reported  to  the  commander  of  the  brigade 
that  the  regiment  hail  suffered  great  loss,  that  the  Russians  in 
front  were  more  numerous  than  had  been  supposed,  and  begged 
for  reinforcements. 

It  meant  annihilation  to  remain  in  the  road,  so  the  colonel 
ordered  his  men  to  throw  away  everything  except  rifles  and 
ammunition,  and  to  make  a  rush  for  the  foot  of  the  hills.     He 
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did   not   expect   more   than   one   battalion   would    be   sent  as 
reinforcements,  but  decided  to  assault  as  soon  as  it  should  arrive. 

Three  men  had  been  despatched  with  the  above  report,  and 
during  an  hour,  while  awaiting  an  answer,  he  ordered  prepara- 
tion for  a  bayonet  attack  up  the  steep  hill  sides.  Then  about 
3.30  p.m.  a  message  came  from  the  1st  Battalion  that  about 
two  companies  of  Russians  on  the  left  were  beginning  to  retire 
north-north-east.  The  colonel  waited  a  little  longer,  and  then 
seeing  that  the  Russians  evidently  meant  to  retire,  he  ordered 
the  assault  at  once. 

Just  as  his  men  began  to  climb  the  hills,  the  Russians  could 
be  seen  retreating  in  three  directions.  The  heights  were  steep 
and  slippery,  and  the  men  were  tired,  so  that  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  trenches,  the  Russians  had  gone. 

The  enemy  in  front  of  the  16th  Regiment  were  also  retiring, 
so  a  portion  of  the  29th  deployed  to  the  right  facing  east,  and 
fired  on  them,  following  them  along  the  heights  for  about  three 
thousand  yards. 

The  colonel  also  advanced  for  about  two  thousand  yards 
north  of  the  Russian  line  of  defence,  and  then  received  an 
answer  to  his  report,  ordering  him  to  occupy  the  Russian 
trenches,  but  saying  nothing  about  sending  reinforcements  to 
assist  him. 

The  Russians  had  set  fire  to  the  houses  on  the  left  of  the 
valley,  either  to  clear  the  field  of  fire  or  in  order  to  retreat 
under  cover  of  the  smoke. 

The  casualties  in  the  29th  Regiment  at  this  fight  were  350. 
The  eleven  companies  started,  each  man  carrying  200  to  250 
rounds  of  ammunition,  but  the  companies  were  weak,  the 
regiment  having  lost  1,054,  including  17  ofiicers,  at  Kao-tai 
Ling. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  when  crossing  the  1,800  yards 
of  open  sand  the  distances  between  men  averaged  two  to  three 
paces. 

The  ofiicer  commanding  3rd  Battalion  told  me  later  that  he 
always  trained  his  men  to  advance  with  two  to  three  paces 
interval,  but  that  the  tendency  is  always  for  the  men  to  herd 
together  and  close  in.  Any  wifier  extension  he  thought  made 
command  too  difficult. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  many  other  officers  with  whom  I  have 
spoken. 

By  4.30  p.m.  the  Russians  in  front  of  Fu-shun  were  also 
retiring,  but  in  good  order.* 

The  39th  Reserve  Regiment,  which  had  been  sitting  all  da}' 
south  of  the  Hun  Ho,  was  now  ordered  across  on  the  ice,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  Russian  trenches. 

The  Ohara  Brigade   also   occupied   the   trenches    north   of 

*  Set  Map  63. 
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Fu-shun,  and  the  remainder  of  the  division  spent  the  night  in 
the  valley  between  Hsing-lung-tien  and  Fu-shun. 

The  Russian  strength  in  front  of  the  division  during  the 
day  was  probably  about — 

1  regiment  in  front  of  Ohara, 

2  or  3  battalions  in  front  of  Tauiyama. 
1|  battalions  in  front  of  Toyoda. 

With  regard  to  the  artillery,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many 
guns  the  Russians  had.  Probably  there  was  one  field  and  one 
mountain  battery  north  of  Fu-shun,  and  one  field  battery  west 
of  Wan-pu-chieh,  The  field  battery  positions  were  never  dis- 
covered by  the  Japanese. 

In  my  opinion  this  action  of  the  10th  March  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  war.  The  Japanese  were 
undoubtedly  surprised,  and  the  Russians,  had  they  been  there 
in  greater  force,  and  ready,  might  have  "  smashed "  the 
2od  Division.  As  it  turned  out,  the  splendid  infantry  of  this 
division  carried  the  thing  through  as  usual,  but  at  the  expense 
of  about  2,000  casualties. 

11th  Mar.  On  the  11th,  the  2nd  Division  left  the  Ma-niu-tai-pu* 
road  to  the  Ya-lu  Army,  and  moved  over  to  the  Lien-tao-wan 
road.  The  Ohara  Brigade  had  therefore  to  march  west,  and  the 
29th  Reserve  Regiment  (Kani)  had  orders  to  advance  on  the  left  of 
the  main  column  by  Fen-shui-ling  (E  3),  The  divisional  advanced 
guard  arrived  about  5  p.m.  at  the  village  of  Pai-kuan-tun,  and 
it  was  then  reported  that  two  Russian  battalions  held  the  pass 
over  the  watershed  between  the  Hun  Ho  and  Fan  Ho,  an  easy 
pass  with  a  rise  of  about  two  hundred  feet  on  either  side.  The 
30th  Regiment,  which  was  in  the  advanced  guard,  deployed  for 
attack  at  dusk,  and  a  field  battery  fired  a  few  rounds.  The 
Russians,  however,  retired,  and  the  Divisional  Head-Quarters 
spent  the  night  in  Pai-kuan-tun. 

12th  Mar.  The  division  had  intended  to  rest  on  the  12th, but  it  leceived 
orders  to  continue  its  march.  The  Ishibashi  Brigade,  one 
mountain  and  one  field  battery,  were  in  front.  The  Russians 
occupied  the  low  hills  north  of  Piao-chi-tun,  but  only  in  small 
numbers. 

The  Ishibashi  Brigade  waited  till  dark  with  the  intention  of 
attacking,  but  the  Russians  retired, 

A  Russian  column  was  also  seen  moving  west  down  the 
valley  of  the  Fan  Ho,  and  it  seemed  at  the  time  that  Ishibashi 
lost  a  chance  by  not  attacking  it.  The  2nd  Division  was, 
however,  all  alone  in  front  of  this  position,  expecting  the 
12th  Division  to  come  up  on  the  left,  and  the  11th  Division 
Ya-lu  Army  on  the  right,  but  neither  came. 

13th  Mar.  On   the  13th  March  the  division  had  orders  to  reconnoitre 

and  attack  the  Russian  position  on  the  Fan  Ho. 

•  See  squares  E  4  and  E  3,  Map  61. 
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At  7  a.m.  the  main  body  started  to  Piao-chi-tun,  where  it 
halted ;  officers'  patrols  were  now  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and 
the  men  of  the  field  artillery  began  to  dig  gun  pits  in  the 
plain. 

Russians  could  be  seen  in  occupation  of  the  heights  across 
the  river  north  of  Chang-chia-lou-tzu  (E  2),  and  in  the  valley  of 
Su-ya-tun,  in  all  perhaps  five  or  six  battalions  and  one  mountain 
battery. 

The  Fan  Ho  is  a  disappointingly  narrow  and  shallow  river 
considering  the  width  of  its  valley,  and  consisted  at  the  time 
of  about  fifty  yards'  width  of  ice,  passable  at  any  point. 

The  continuous  line  of  mountains  north  of  the  river  made 
an  excellent  defensive  position,  crossed  on  either  side  of  the 
highest  point  north  of  Chang-chia-lou-tzu  by  steep  passes, 
suitable  for  pack  transport  only. 

The  plain,  which  is  about  two  thousand  yards  wide  in 
front  of  the  pass,  narrows  into  a  neck  about  five  hundred 
yards  in  width  just  east  of  Su-ya-tun.  The  latter  is  a  small 
village  in  the  centre  of  a  plain  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
mountains.* 

The  comma uder  of  the  2nd  Division  decided  to  attack  the 
Russian  position,  across  the  above-mentioned  narrow  gorge,  at 
the  same  time  demonstrating  on  his  right  against  the  enemy 
near  Chang-chia-lou-tzu. 

To  carry  out  this  plan  it  was  necessary  first  to  drive  the 
Russians  across  the  river  valley  from  the  heights  south  of 
Su-ya-tun. 

The  30th  Regiment  was  detailed  for  this  duty.  Major- 
General  Ohara  was  also  ordered  to  capture  the  most  advanced 
Russian  positions  north  of  the  river  before  dawn  on  the  14th. 
At  the  same  time  the  artillery  was  ordered  to  be  in  position 
before  dawn  to  support  the  attack,  and  one  battery  tired  a 
few  rounds  from  Piao-chi  tunf  during  the  afternoon. 

Orders  for  the  14th  March  : — 

The  Ishibashi  Brigade  was  ordered  to  demonstrate  on  the 

right  (east). 
The  39th  Reserve  Regiment   (Honda)  was  to  cross  the 

valley  at  Chang-chia-lou-tzu  before  dawn,  and  to  attack 

the  high  mountain  north  of  that  villagre. 
The  29th  Reserve  Regiment  (Kani)  was  to  act  as  divisioual 

reserve. 

About  3  p.m.  the  main  body  of  the  30th  Regiment  arrived 
at  the  small  village  of  Pao-chia-tun,J  and  Colonel  Kawasaki, 
taking  with  him  one  company,  climbed  to  point  "A"  to 
reconnoitre. 

At  3.30  p.m.,  when  he  arrived  on  the  crest-line  of  the  hill, 
about  two  companies  could  be  seen  towards  the  north  end  of 
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ridge  "  B,"  and  about  two  companies  scattered  about  among  the 
low  knolls  at  the  south  extremity.  Russians  could  also  be  seen 
on  the  higher  ridge  "  C."  Altogether  perhaps  1|  battalions  were 
visible. 

The  officer  commanding  I./30th  now  came  up  to  the  colonel 
and  said  that  he  could  drive  all  the  Russians  north  of  the 
river  with  his  battalion  alone,  and  received  permission  to  do  so. 

The  company,  with  the  colonel,  now  came  under  heavy 
shrapnel  fire  from  four  Russian  mountain  guns  near  the  pass. 

The  valley  between  "  A"  and  "  B  "  is  about  one  thousand 
yards  wide,  and  quite  open  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
group  of  houses. 

At  5  p.m.  the  battalion  began  to  attack.  No.  1  Company 
met  with  little  opposition,  the  Russians  on  that  part  of  the 
ridge  retiring  by  the  saddle  to  the  mountain  "  C,"  but  they  came 
under  a  heavy  rifle  fire  from  the  Russians  on  the  north  end  of 
"  B,"  and  the  commander  of  the  battalion  was  slightly  wounded. 

At  5.30  p.m.  one  section  took  the  little  pointed  knoll 
"  D." 

The  Russians  on  the  north  end  of  the  ridge  held  out 
stubbornly,  and  did  not  retire  across  the  valley  towards 
Su-ya-tun  until  the  Japanese  turned  two  machine  guns  on  to 
them  from  the  south  end  of  the  ridge. 

The  machine  guns  opened  at  6  p.m.,  and  by  G.50  p.m.  the 
4th  Corapanj'-  had  taken  the  high  point  "  C,"  the  Russians 
retiring  across  the  river. 

The  Japanese  only  lost  11  killed  and  wounded. 

Two  Japanese  mountain  guns  also  took  part  in  the  action, 
firing  over  ridge  "A." 

A  field  officer  told  me  that  he  had  expected  a  far  more 
determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  and  was 
quite  prepared  to  incur  heavy  losses  in  carrying  out  his  orders 
to  drive  the  enemy  across  the  river.  One  must  give  the 
commander  of  the  Russian  rear  guard  credit  for  having  disposed 
his  1  ^  battalions  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  quite  deceived  the 
Japanese  patrols  as  to  his  true  strength.  He  kept  the  Japanese 
busily  employed  till  dark,  and  withdrew  skilfully  with  little 
loss. 

The  colonel  had  taken  the  precaution  to  back  up  the  attack 
of  the  1st  Battalion  with  two  con)panies  of  the  2nd  Battalion, 
whose  appearance  near  point  "  D "  excited  tlie  wratli  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  1st  Battalion,  who  wanted  to  have  the 
field  to  himself.  This  officer,  whom  I  have  often  met,  is  a 
shrewd  soldier  of  the  hard-fighting  type,  who  doubtless  would 
not  hesitate  to  attack  the  whole  Russian  army  with  his  one 
battalion  if  he  had  a  chance. 

That  evening  Colonel  Kawasaki  sent  one  section  to  occupy 
the  high  point  "  C,"  and  posted  two  companies  along  the  heights 
to  guard  the  left  flank. 
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At  H  p.m.  the  regiment  received  orders  to  attack  the 
Russian  position  north  of  the  river  before  daybreak. 

During  the  latter  ])art  of  the  night  the  2nd  Battalion 
(Major  Sadamatsu)  moved  north  down  the  valley  to  the  river, 
and  the  colonel  went  to  the  north  extremity  of  "  B  "  to  recon- 
noitre, but  could  see  nothing  in  the  darkness. 

At  5.50  a.m.  the  2nd  Battalion  deployed  across  the  river  at  14th  Mar. 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley.*  Nos.  5  and  6  Companies 
leading,  No.  8  Company  about  three  hundred  yards  to  the  right, 
and  No.  7  close  behind  in  reserve.  The  river  was  easily 
passed,  and  all  the  companies  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills 
without  difficulty  and  began  to  climb  up  the  steep  slopes. 

No.  8  Company  made  for  the  long  narrow  spur  on  the  right, 
and  came  under  very  heavy  fire. 

Two  machine  guns  and  two  companies  were  posted  among 
the  rocks  on  the  north  point  of  "  B,"  and  the  1st  Battalion  was 
on  the  same  ridge  a  little  further  back. 

The  mountain  batteries  came  into  action  as  shown  on  the 
map,t  and  the  two  nearest  opened  fire  at  dawn  on  the  trenches 
in  front  of  the  30th  Regiment,  the  other  against  the  pass  in 
front. 

The  ridge  occupied  by  the  Russians  north  of  the  valley 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  very  steep  on 
the  river  side.  It  took  about  twenty  minutes  for  the  leading 
men  to  i-each  a  point  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up. 

By  6.40  a.m.  the  first  line  arrived  just  under  the  top,  and 
the  Russians  could  be  seen  standing  up  on  the  skyline  throwing 
bombs  and  stones,  and  l?ring  down  on  the  ascending  Japanese. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  8th  Company  on  the  right  were 
hors  de  combat,  having  come  under  oblique  fite  from  both  sides 
as  well  as  frontal. 

At  6.50  a.m.  two  companies  of  the  16th  Regiment  appeared 
in  the  valley  on  the  right,  and  commenced  firing,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  did  not  advance. 

At  7  a.m.  a  Russian  company  was  seen  near  Su-ya-tun 
advancing  against  the  Japanese  left  flank,  but  the  two  machine 
guns  were  turned  on  to  it,  and  it  withdrew  again  to  the  village. 

All  this  time  a  heavy  fire  was  going  on  between  the  Russians 
at  Su-ya-tun  and  the  Japanese  left  flank  on  the  heights 
near  "  C."  * 

The  fight  was  now  raging  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
in  front— only  about  seventy  men  of  No.  8  Company  were  left. 
The  men  of  Nos.  5  and  6  Companies  were  scattered  along  just 
under  the  crest  line,  and  looked  as  if  they  were  shooting,  but 
really  most  of  them  were  dead. 

The  Russians  were  still  standing  up  to  fire,  in  spite  of  the 
shrapnel  from  the  Japanese  mountain  a^tiller3^  one  battery  of 
which  fired  300  rounds  against  this  portion  of  the  position. 
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I  was  told  by  a  Japanese  colonel  that  the  Russians  fii-ed  at 
every  wounded  Japanese  soldier  until  he  was  dead,  and  heaved 
down  stones  on  the  top  of  the  wretched  men  clinging  to  the 
steep  and  slippery  slopes. 

Nos.  11  and  12  Companies  were  now  ordered  up  to  reinforce, 
and  at  8.50  a.m.  Colonel  Kawasaki  ordered  the  assault. 

What  remained  of  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  together  with  the  whole 
of  No.  12,  all  the  officers  in  front,  with  drawn  swor.is,  bugles 
blowing,  dashed  up  towards  the  col,  but  were  met  by  a  fierce 
counter-attack,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  lot  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  attack  was  regularly  "  wiped  out,"  and  every  Japanese, 
oflicer  and  man,  seemed  to  have  been  killed.  The  Japanese  had 
forgotten  to  bring  hand-grenades,  and  suffered  much  from  those 
thrown  by  the  Hussians,  as  well  as  from  the  stones  which  were 
showered  do^Ti  upon  them. 

The  officer  commanding  the  12th  Company  and  the  adjutant 
of  the  3rd  Battalion  reached  a  point  three  yards  from  the  top, 
but  were  both  instantly  shot  through  the  head.  A  non-com- 
missioned officer  also  reached  the  crest-line,  but  was  killed. 
Nearly  all  the  Japanese  Avere  shot  about  the  head  and  neck, 
and,  owing  to  the  clo.^e  range,  bones  were  smashed  to  atoms. 

At  9.10  a.m.  the  9th  and  10th  Companies  advanced  across 
the  valley  from  the  left,  and  fortunately  had  very  few  casualties 
when  crossing  the  open. 

The  1st  Battalion  was  also  sent  round  by  the  right  to  try 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Russians  on  the  ridge. 

This  battalion  had  about  800  yards  of  open  ground  to 
advance  over,  but  the  officer  commanding  ordered  his  men  to 
march  as  if  on  parade,  and  not  to  mind  the  shrapnel  aud  rifle 
bullets,  telling  them  that  if  it  was  their  fate  to  be  shot,  tliey 
would  be  shot  whatever  precautit)ns  they  might  take.  By  the 
time  the  battalion  reached  the  foot  of  the  slopes,  however,  the 
Russians  had  already  commenced  to  retire. 

Meanwhile,  at  9.30  a.m..  Colonel  Kawa.saki,  with  the  regi- 
mental flag  and  one  company,  moved  straight  across  the  valley 
from  the  left,  and  came  under  heavy  rifle  fire.  Just  as  they 
reached  the  river  five  or  six  shrapnel  fired  by  the  Russian 
mountain  guns  near  the  pass  burst  near  them.  The  2nd  lieu- 
tenant carrying  the  flag,  the  regimental  adjutant,  and  most  of 
the  orderlies  were  shot. 

At  10  a.m.  a  sergeant  of  No.  10  Company  reached  the  crest- 
line  alone,  and  saw  about  two  lattalions  of  Russians  retiring 
along  the  slopes  on  the  norihem  side.  He  shouted  to  his  comrades, 
who  now  rushed  up,  and  could  be  seen  standing  on  the  crcbt  line, 
pouring  what  proved  to  be  an  eflective  fire  into  the  retreating 
Russians. 

When  the  colonel  reached  the  crest,  a  regiment  of  Ru.ssiaa 
infantry  could  be  seen  north-west  of  the  position,  and  also 
about  one  battalion  on  the  heights  west  of  Su-ya-tun. 
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He  paid  little  attention  to  them,  however,  thinking  that  if 
they  intended  to  make  a  night  attack  they  would  be  more 
careful  not  to  expose  their  position  and  numbers  during 
the  day. 

I  was  also  told  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  effective  fire 
of  the  mountain  batteries,  which  shelled  the  ridge  a  few  yards 
in  front  of  their  own  men,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  taken  it. 

A  few  shells  also  came  from  the  field  batteries  south  of 
Chang-chia-lou-tzu,  but  their  observation  was  faulty. 

The  Kussians  left  200  corpses  and  450  rifles  on  the  position, 
and  many  who  had  been  wounded  during  the  retreat  were 
carried  away  after  dark.  The  colonel  had  issued  strict  orders 
to  his  men  not  to  fire  on  the  Russian  wounded. 

The  30th  Regiment  lost  180  killed  and  420  wounded. 

While  the  30th  Regiment  had  been  engaged  in  this  attack 
the  Japanese  right  had  done  little.  The  field  batteries  bom- 
barded the  heights  north  of  Chang-chia-lou-tzu,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  39th  Reserve  Regiment  had  established  itself,  but 
without  being  able  to  advance  up  the  t^teep  slopes. 

Fearing  a  counter-attack  from  the  north  of  Su-ya-tun,  where 
Russian  reinforcements  could  be  seen  arriving,  Major-General 
Ohara  ordered  the  6th  Regiment  to  cross  the  valley  and  support 
the  30th  Regiment  on  the  heights. 

The  two  battalions  which  formed  the  main  body  of  the 
16th  Regiment  doubled  across  the  valley  in  rushes  of  about 
one  hundred  yards,  as  hard  as  they  could  go.  As  the  pace  of 
the  men  of  course  varied,  all  formation  was  soon  lost,  and  it 
appeared  like  a  mob  of  men  racing  across  the  open. 

The  Russian  field  battery  north-west  of  Su-ya-tun,  which 
had  given  so  much  trouble  all  the  morning,  still  fired,  also  the 
mountain  guns  north  of  the  pass  had  not  yet  retired,  so  that 
several  shrapnel  burst  over  the  Japanese  in  the  valley. 

All  the  Russian  fire,  however,  was  indirect,  and  the 
shrapnel  burst  for  the  most  part  too  high. 

One  ofiicer  on  the  2nd  Division  staff  stated  afterwards  that 
three  or  four  Russian  shrapnel  burst  among  a  company  during 
this  rush,  and  killed  or  wounded  about  one  hundred  men.  The 
officers  commanding  the  30th  and  16th  Regiments,  however,  do 
not  corroborate  the  statement.  Only  about  twenty  men  were 
seen  to  drop  in  various  places,  but  the  stretcher  bearers  were 
busy  in  the  valley  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

The  Russians  stiil  stuck  to  their  second  position  north-east 
of  the  pass,  and  as  their  troops  north  of  Su-ya-tun  looked 
threatening,  Major-General  Ohara  halted  his  brigade.  The 
brigade  remained  in  this  position  till  dark,  always  expecting 
an  attack  from  the  north-west  on  their  left. 

During  the  night  the  Russians  retreated  towards  Tieh-ling. 

T  2 
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A  company  of  the  39th  climbed  up  to  the  highest  point 
during  the  night,  and  found  the  trenches  had  been  evacuated. 
At  dawn  they  signalled  to  the  others,  and  the  whole  Russian 
position  was  soon  occupied. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  Russian  position  showed  what  a 
splendid  one  it  was  for  a  defensive  action.  For  an  army 
retreating  on  Tieh-ling  it  seemed  to  be  certainly  the  most 
favourable  position  in  which  to  fight  a  prolonged  rear  guard 
action.  Apparently,  however,  it  had  not  struck  the  Russians  in 
this  manner,  as  they  had  only  made  light  entrenchments.  The 
passes  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  high  mountain  north  of 
Chang-chia-lou-tzu  were  well  defended  by  trenches,  and  at  the 
latter  gun  pits  had  been  constructed  but  not  used. 

The  mountain  battery  had  fired  all  day  from  a  position  some 
six  hundred  yards  in  rear,  using  indirect  fire,  a  well  chosen 
position  which  was  never  discovered  b}'  the  Japanese  artillery. 

Again,  the  possession  of  this  position  meant  the  command 
of  the  line  of  retreat  towards  Tieh-ling  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
was,  therefore,  very  important  to  both  Japanese  and  Russians. 

If  the  12th  Division  had  come  up  on  the  left,  it  would  have 
been  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  have  made  the  Russians 
retire  by  a  turning  movement  from  the  west. 

However,  the  officer  commanding  the  2nd  Division  was 
doubtless  anxious  to  be  first  into  Tieh-ling,  and  did  not  wait. 

The  bravery  and  tenacity  displayed  by  the  30th  Regiment 
in  attacking  and  capturing  such  a  formidable  position  by  a 
direct  frontal  attack,  unsupported  by  other  troops,  is  worthy  of 
record. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  any  other  soldiers  in 
the  world  have  developed  to  such  a  high  degree  the  two  most 
necessary  constituents  of  bravery,  namely,  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice,  as  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Japanese  infantry. 

15th  Mar.  The    Divisional    Head-Quarters    spent    the    night   of    the 

14th/loth  at  Pao-chia-tun.  The  general  intended  to  rest  his 
troops  on  the  15th,  but  orders  came  to  press  on  and  attack  the 
main  Russian  position  at  Tieh-ling.* 

At  10  a.m.  the  Ishibashi  Brigade,  with  the  artillery  and 
engineers,  started  along  the  Tzu-yu-tai — Weng-chia-chai-tzu — 
Tieh-ling  road. 

At  3  p.m.  the  Divisional  Head-Quarters  arrived  at  a  pass 
south  of  Weng-chia-chai-tzu,  where  the  Russians  had  made  an 
excellent  road.  From  here  the  Tieh-ling  line  of  defences  could 
be  plainly  seen,  the  most  formidable  works  being  betwet^n  two 
tall  ])agodas  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  some  two  miles  apart. 
On  the  left  front  were  the  Liao  plains  and  the  railway.  At 
the  south-west  end  of  the  city  the  Russian  settlement  and 
magazines.     The    latter   were    on    fire,   and    the    fla.shes    of   a 
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battery  could  be  seen  coming  from  the  midst   of    the    flames 
and  smoke. 

Apparently  the  Russians  had  set  fire  to  all  their  stores,  and 
their  rear  guard  was  defending  the  burning  stuff. 

About  twenty  to  twenty-four  Russian  guns  could  be  seen 
on  the  main  position,  but  of  these  only  twelve  fired.  The 
Japanese  thought  that  the  Russians  had  heavy  artillery  in  the 
fortifications,  so  that  the  commander  of  the  division  ordered  his 
batteries  to  entrench  before  opening  fire. 

At  3.30  p.m.  Colonel  Tada,  commanding  the  2nd  Artillery, 
received  orders  to  bring  his  batteries  into  action. 

At  4  p.m.  the  digging  began,  but  the  ground  was  frozen  and 
the  work  slow. 

At  6  p.m.  the  guns  of  the  Umezawa  Brigade  opened  fire  on 
the  left,  near  an  old  Chinese  fort,  on  the  Russian  batteries  near 
the  west  pagoda. 

At  6.15  p.m.  the  2nd  Division  artillery  opened  fire,  the 
delay  being  due  to  waiting  for  as  many  guns  and  infantry  as 
possible  before  exposing  the  position. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  war  six  batteries  of  a  division 
of  the  First  Army  came  into  action  in  one  line. 

The  field  batteries  were  on  the  left  and  the  mountain 
batteries  on  the  right,  extended  along  the  ridge  just  behind  the 
crest  line. 

Tlie  divisional  staff  were  on  a  high  hill  about  one  thousand 
yards  behind,  and  most  of  the  Russian  shell  burst  harmlessly 
in  the  valley  between  this  and  the  artillery  position. 

The  ranges  to  the  Russian  line  of  forts  were  between  4,300 
and  5,000  j'-ards,  rather  too  far  for  the  mountain  guns. 

The  Russian  artillery  did  not  answer  until  some  time  after 
the  2nd  Division  artillery  opened  fire,  and  it  looked  as  if  they 
were  only  dummy  guns  after  all.  Then  they  opened  a  rapid 
fire,  but  with  no  results,  most  of  the  shrapnel  bursting  in  the 
valley  behind  the  Japanese  artillery  position. 

At  6.30  p.m.  the  railway  bridge  north  of  Tieh-ling  appeared 
to  be  burning.  The  railway  station  was  also  in  flames,  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  Russians  did  not  intend  to  make  a 
stand.  Men  could  be  seen  running  about  settingf  fire  to 
everything. 

Before  night  the  Russian  artillery  retired  through  Tieh-ling, 
but  the  smoke  and  darkness  coming  on  prevented  the  Japanese 
artillery  from  doing  any  harm. 

The  Japanese  artillery  bivouacked  some  2,000  yards  behind 
their  position,  and  at  11  p.m.  the  2nd  Division  advanced  guard 
occupied  the  Russian  line  of  fortifications  without  resistance. 

At  1  a.m.  on  the  16th  the  4th  Regiment  entered  Tieh-ling, 

On   the    16th    March   the    division    entered   Tieh-ling   and  16th  Mar. 
remained  there,  occupying  at   the  same  time  the  ground  to  the 
west  of  the  city.    The  12th  Division  advanced  past  it  in  pursuit 
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The  troops  were  tired  out,  and  needed  rest,  having  been 
constantly  fighting  or  marching  for  a  whole  month. 

Out  of  a  total  of  about  10,000  casualties  in  the  First  Army, 
the  2nd  Di\dsion  had  incurred  about  7,000. 

At  a  Shokonsai,  or  ceremony  for  the  dead,  held  at  Chang- 
chia-lou-tzu  about  a  month  later,  it  was  interesting  to  see  the 
still  depleted  battalions  drawn  up  in  the  plain.  The  loss 
in  officers  had  been  terrible,  and  must  always  be  so  in  the 
Japanese  army,  where  the  men  expect  such  reckless  bravery 
on  the  part  of  their  leaders. 
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(13)  The   Battle   of  Mukden.— Operations   of  the 
12th   Division   First   Japanese   Army. 


Report  by  Captain  J.  B.  Jardine,  5th  Lancers,  Tokio, 
8th  July  1905. 
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(1) — Operations. 

Position  before  the  Battle.* — As  far  as  the  First  Army  was 
concerned,  prior  to  the  25th  February,  which  may  be  considered 
the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Mukden  commenced,  the  12th 
Division  under  Lieut.-General  Inouye  was  in  and  about  Shih- 
chiao-tzu  (E  6)  holding  the  entrenched  line  it  had  occupied  all  the 
winter.  The  enemy's  defensive  line  in  front  is  shown  on  the 
map.*  It  was  very  strongly  entrenched  along  its  whole  length, 
and  the  Russian  artillery  in  front  of  the  division  was  invariably 
dispersed  in  single  batteries  and  in  half  batteries.  That  part 
of  the  Japanese  line  adjoining  the  village  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu 
(D  5  east),  which  has  been  termed  by  the  Russians  Benniaputse, 
was  closer  to  the  enemy's  entrenchments  than  any  other  of  the 
First  Army.  Here  too  were  the  main  positions  of  the  12th 
Division  artillery.  The  Hue  occupied  by  the  division  through- 
out the  winter  was  the  extreme  right  of  the  First  Army.     The 

*  flee  Map  61,  mainly  squares  D  6  and  E  5. 
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village  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu  was  an  object  of  dispute  all  the  winter, 
but  the  normal  state  of  affairs  was  that  the  Russian  held  the 
northern  and  larger  part,  while  the  Japanese  the  southern  and 
smaller.  The  Sha  Ho — a  river  practically  without  banks — 
lies  between  them.  It  was  no  obstacle,  as  it  was  frozen  all  the 
winter  and  at  the  time  of  the  final  capture  of  the  village  by  the 
Japanese  (5th  March).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  always  fordable 
by  infantry  except  after  heavy  rain. 

Composition  of  the  Division. — The  composition  of  the  12th 
Division  was  the  same  as  at  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  plus  the 
Awaibara  Brigade.  Major-General  Shimamura  commanded  the 
12th  Brigade,  i.e.,  14th  and  47th  JRegiments.  Major-General 
Imamura  {vice  Major-General  Kigoshi  promoted)  commanded 
the  23rd  Brigade,  i.e.,  24th  and  46th  Regiments.  Total, 
3  brigades.  The  division  exchanged  three  of  its  mountain 
batteries  for  three  field  batteries  of  the  2nd  Division.  The 
additional  artillery  with  the  division  was  one  field  battery, 
three  mountain  batteries,  three  9 -cm.  mortar  batteries,  one 
12-cm.  mortar  battery,  one  15-cm.  mortar  battery  (each  mortar 
battery  had  four  mortars),  two  field  guns  and  two  captured 
Russian  field  guns,  in  all  nine  batteries :  seven  on  Kuan-shan 
Ling  and  two  near  Ta  Liu-chia-yu.  Two  squadrons  of  the  12th 
Cavalry  Regiment  acted  on  the  right  flank  of  the  2nd  Division 
during  the  battle  and  pursuit,  connecting  with  the  Ya-lu  Army. 
One  squadron  therefore  remained  with  the  division. 

Position  of  the  First  Army  before  the  Battle. — With  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  other  parts  of  the  First  Army  immediately 
before  the  battle,  the  2nd  Division  was  in  and  about  Wei-ning- 
ying  (about  5^  miles  east  of  Pen-hsi-hu).  The  Guard  Division 
was  on  the  left,  or  west,  of  the  12th  Division,  i.e.,  its  line  ran 
between  AVai-tou  Shan  and  Te-te  Shan,  and  the  Umezawa 
Brigade  was  in  reserve,  but  holding  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the 
whole  line  between  Hsiao  Liu-chia-yu  (D  5  s.E.)  and  Wai-tou 
Shan.  First  Army  Head-Quarters  were  at  Pan-la-shan-tzu 
(D  6  north).  The  line  of  communication  of  the  12th  Division 
was  as  follows  : — Dalny — Liao-j^ang  (by  rail) — Hsia-fu-tun  (n 
village  about  ten  miles  nortii-east  of  Liao-yang) — Ta-yao  (south 
of  Yen-tai  Colliery) — Yin-chiang-pu-tzu  (D  G)  by  cart.  The 
Umezawa  Brigade  also  received  supplies  by  this  line.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  small  quantity  of  supplies  for  the  division 
came  vid  An-tung — Lien-shan-kuan  (light  railway) — Chiao-tou 
— Pen-hsi-hu  (by  cart). 

Enem^y  in  front  of  the  \1tk  Division  at  the  Outset. — The 
supposed  composition  of  tlie  Russian  troops  in  front  of  the 
division  was : — Part  of  the  First  Army  under  Lenevich,  whose 
liead-quarters  were  reported  to  be  at  Kang-ta-jen-shan  (D  T) 
east).  From  Shan-chu-tzu  Shan  (D  5  centre)  to  the  pass 
about  one  and   a  quarter  miles  north-west  of  Tung-kou  (E  5 
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west)  was  the  1st  Siberian  Reserve  Division.  From  that  pass 
to  Che-tou  Ling  (E  5)  was  the  3rd  East  Siberian  Rifle  Division. 
Close  to  Che-tou  Ling  was  the  6th  East  Siberian  Reserve 
Division  or  part  of  it.  The  Russian  artillery  consisted  of  four 
and  a  half  batteries  of  field  guns,  one  of  mountain  guns,  and 
one  of  15*2-cm.  mortars,  mostly  in  half  batteries  ;  but  of  course 
true  observation  of  the  gun  positions  was  impossible. 

It  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  here  that  it  is  notorious  that 
the  Russians  kept  many  guns  in  reserve.  During  fighting  it 
often  seems  as  if  they  had  not  the  proper  proportion  of  guns 
to  infantry.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Instructions  to 
Officers  above  the  rank  of  Captain,  issued  by  General  Kuro- 
patkin  on  the  9th  January  of  this  year  : — "It  is  important  that 
we  should  keep  large  numbers  of  guns  in  reserve  until  we 
know  the  enemy's  positions,  but  up  till  now  we  have  kept 
them  back  too  long,  while  the  Japanese  have  sent  all  of  theirs 
to  the  first  line,  with  a  resulting  disadvantage  to  us."  These 
orders  were  picked  up,  amongst  many  others,  on  the  field 
during  the  battle  of  Mukden. 

Order  issued  hy  Marquis  Oyama  before  the  Battle. — The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  orders  issued  by  Marshal  the 
Marquis  Oyama  before  the  battle  : — 

"  The  aim  of  the  battle  is  to  deoide  the  fate  of  the  war,  so  it 
is  not  a  question  of  occupying  certain  points  or  taking 
tracts  of  country.  It  is  essential  that  the  enemy  should 
be  dealt  a  heavy  blow,  and  as  in  all  battles  fought  up 
to  now  pursuit  has  been  very  slow,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  pursue  as  promptly  as 
possible  and  to  the  utmost." 

From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  all  orders  afterwards 
were  given  with  this  end  in  view,  i.e.,  the  crushing  of  the 
Russian  field  army. 

In  a  discussion  as  to  where  the  main  force  of  the  12th 
Division  should  be  employed,  before  orders  for  the  battle  were 
made  out,  some  of  the  staff  favoured  an  attack  on  Pien-niu  lu- 
pu  (D  5  S.E.),  an  easy  matter,  and  that  part  of  the  Russian 
position  in  rear  of  it,  but  the  necessity  for  supporting  the  2nd 
Division  led  the  commander  to  decide  on  attacking  Che-tou 
Ling  (E  5  centre). 

Divisional  Orders,  24!th  February  1905. — The  following 
orders  were  issued  by  the  officer  commanding  the  12th  Division, 
dated  11  a.m.  24th  February,  at  Shang  Shih-chiao-tzu  (E  6 
N.w.) : — 

(i.)  There  is  no  further  change  as  regards  the  situation 
of  the  enemy.  To-daj^  the  2nd  Division  will  occupy 
Te-ti,  Kao-3^en  Ling,  and  the  ground  south  of  Ta-yu,  while 
to-morrow  (25th  February)  it  will  occupy  the  high  ground 
north-west  of  Kao-kuan-sai  and  Erh-ma  Ling  (E  5  centre). 
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On  the  26th  February  the  2nd  Division,  if  possible,  will 
occupy  Wang-fu  Ling  (E  5  centre).  The  Guard  Division 
will  take  over  Wai-tou  Shan  (D  5  s.E.)  to-day  from  the 
Umezawa  Brigade,  and  will  hold  it  with  1  battalion, 
8  guns  (E-ussian  field  battery)  and  some  engineers. 

(ii.)  The  division  will  attack  on  the  25tli  February. 

(iii.)  By  dawn  on  the  25th  February  the  Right  Column 
(Awaibara)  will  take  up  a  line  close  to  Hung-ling-tzu 
(E  5  south)  and  Hsiung-kai  Ling,  occupying  the  hills  north- 
west, Shang-ta-pei-kou  (E  5),  and  north  of  Lao-yeh  Ling 
(E  5  south).  It  will  keep  touch  with  and  protect  the  left 
flank  of  the  2nd  Division.  Part  of  the  Right  Column  also 
will  occupy  Ta-ho-pei-tung-kou  (E  5  south). 

(iv.)  By  dawn  on  the  25th  February  the  Centre  Column 
(Shimamura)  will  be  close  to  Shang  Shih-chiao-tzu  (E  6 
N.w.)  with  part  of  its  force  in  the  valley  lyiog  south  of 
Tung-kou  (E  5).  It  will  occupy  Hsia  Ho-pei,*  Ta  Ho-pei 
(E  5),  and  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  leading  to  Tung- 
kou  village.  The  column  will  arrange  for  the  security  of 
the  two  mountain  batteries  that  will  accompany  it. 

(v.)  The  Left  Column  (Imamura)  in  touch  with  the 
troops  on  Wai-tou  Shan  will  occupy  by  dawn  on  the  25th 
Februarj'^  the  line  Kuan-shan  Ling  (E  5  s.w.) — Pien-niu-lu- 
pu — Hsia  Ping-tai-tzu — Hsiao  Liu-chia-yu  (D  5  s.E.). 

(vi.)  The  artillery  will  be  ready  to  open  fire  on  the  25th 
Feijruary   from    their   positions.     Two   mountain  artillery 
batteries    will  join    the    Centre   Column  and,  preparing  a 
posititm  on  Ho  Shanf  during  the  night  24th/25th  February, 
will   be   in    position   there   on    25th   February.     The  two 
captured  field  guns  will  take  up  a  position  close  to  Tung 
Ling  (E  n  S.w.)  on  the  night  of  the  25tli/26th  February, 
(vii.)  The    whole  reserve  of  the    division  will  concen- 
trate at  the  south  end  of  Shang  Shih-chiao-tzu  (E  6  N.w.) 
on  the  25th  February  before  noon. 
With  regard  to  these  orders,  the    plan  was   to  occupy  the 
hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  I'ung-kou  River  (part  of  the  Sha 
Ho    running   east   from   Pien-uiu-lu-pu)   while  suy^porting   the 
2nd  Division.     After  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position  and  the 
intei'vening  ground,  while   still    keeping  touch   with    the    2nd 
Division,  the  Right  and  Centre  Columns  were  to  decide  the  time 
and  place  for  attack.     All  troops  of  the  First  Army  west  of 
Pien-nia-lu-pu    were  to  stand  fast.     From  the   foregoing   and 
from  later  events,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  division  had  closer 
relations  with  the  2nd  Division  than  with  either  the  Umezawa 
Brigade  or  the  Guard  throughout  the  battle.     The   howitzers 
and  mortars  were  to  open  fire  for  the  first  time.     Their  presence 
and  position  were  therefore  to  be  a  surprise. 

•  2  miles  south-west  of  Ta  Ho-pei  (E  5). 
t  A  hill  west  of  Ta  Ho-pei  (E  5). 
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The  following  changes  took  place  iu  the  commands  of 
Shimamura  and  Imamura  in  carrying  out  the  divisional  orders 
of  the  24th  February: — 

The  distribution  of  the  12th  and  23rd  Brigades  prior  to  the 
25  th  February  was  thus  : — 


SHIMAMURR 


For  the  movement,  the  14th  Regiment  was  withdrawn  from 
the  centre  and  the  46th  Regiment  was  taken  from  the  flank, 
both  regiments  then  coming  under  the  command  of  Shimamura, 
i.e.,  the  arrangement  during  the  movement  was  thus  — 


a4rf 


This  was  done  because  the  position  of  the  14th  Regiment 
during  the  winter  had  been  more  or  less  across  the  Ping-tai-tzu 
valley,  where  the  ground  was  simple,  and  the  regiment  on  its 
left  could  easily  and  naturally  extend  to  fill  the  gap,  together 
with  the  24th,  whose  position  all  the  winter  had  been  perhaps 
the  most  important.  These  two  regiments  (47th  and  24th)  of 
course  knew  well  the  ground  to  their  front,  and  therefore  it 
would  have  been  undesirable  to  withdraw  either  of  them.  To 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  24th  February  it  was  of  small 
importance  which  regiments  were  employed,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  46th  had  more  knowledge  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
attack  was  to  be  made  than  any  other.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  Imamura's  line  was  very  extended,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  very  strongly  entrenched. 

The  divisional  reserves  were  one  battalion  11th  Regiment 
(Awaibara),  one  battalion  46th  Regiment,  and  one  battahon 
47th  Regiment, 

Operations  of  the  Rear  and  Centre  Columns,  from  the  2-ith  25th  Teh. 
February  to  the  Uh  March. — At  7  a.m.  on  the  25th  the  Centre 
Column  (Shimamura)  occupied  positions  as  marked  on  the  map,* 
and  the  Right  Column  (Awaibara)  the  ground  east  of  it     Both 


*  Not  reproduced.  It  showed  three  companies  on  the  liue  between 
Hnang-mu-chang  and  Ta  Ho-pei  (E  5  s.w.)  covering  two  batteries,  with 
the  rest  of  the  column  echeloned  back  to  Hsia  Shih-chiao-teu. 
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26tli  Felj. 


27th  Feb. 


28tli  Feb. 


1st  Mar. 


moved  into  position  while  it  was  dark.  There  was  no  opposition. 
The  mountain  guns  were  in  position  by  4  a.m.,  as  also  were  the 
I.  and  II./46th. 

The  map*  shows  the  positions  on  the  26th.  To  support  the 
2nd  Division  in  occupying  Wang-fu  Ling,  Awaibara,  advancing, 
occupied  the  line  of  hills  south  of  Sung-shu-chu-tzu — hills  north- 
east of  Ta  Ho-pei.  He  met  with  some  opposition  at  the  former 
place,  but  the  enemy  fell  back  on  their  line  north  of  Sung-shu- 
chu-tzu.  This  day  the  Russians  unmasked  fourteen  guns  at 
Che-tou  Ling  which  could  rake  the  valley  east  of  Chang-chi-sai, 
and  also  shell  Wang-fu  Ling.  Their  positions  had  been  well 
taken  up.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  news  arrived  that  large 
bodies  of  Russians  had  moved  from  the  south  of  Mukden  in  the 
direction  of  Hai-lang-chai,  Kao-tai  Ling  (opposite  the  2nd 
Division),  and  Ma-chun-tan  (E/F  5)  (in  front  of  the  Ya-lu 
Army).  la  the  course  of  the  day  the  Ya-lu  Army  took  Ching- 
ho-cheng,  and  moved  on  Ma-chun-tan,  but  met  with  much 
opposition.  During  the  night  26th/27th  February  the  2nd 
Division  took  Wang-fu  Ling.  This  was  the  coldest  night  during 
the  battle,  the  minimum  being  8°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit. 

The  situation  remained  the  same  on  the  27th.  The  2nd 
Division  took  the  high  hill  north  of  Wang-fu  Ling  which 
dominated  that  place,  before  dawn,  but  failed  to  take  Kao-tai 
Ling.  It  was  reported  that  the  right  flank  of  the  2nd  Division 
was  threatened  and  in  danger  of  being  turned.  To  cross  the 
river  and  attack  was  desirable  in  view  of  the  situation,  but  such 
a  movement  would  have  entailed  breaking  connection  with  the 
2nd  Division,  so  the  Right  and  Centre  Columns  stood  fast,  the 
valley  of  the  Tung-kou  separating  them  from  the  enemy. 

No  change  in  the  situation  took  place  on  the  28th,  but  a 
battalion  from  the  divisional  reserves  moved  forward  north  of 
Hsiao  Ho-pei.f  The  2nd  Division  and  Ya-lu  Army  made  no 
progress.  During  the  night  28th  February/lst  March,  two  field 
batteries  from  Hsiao  Liu-chia-yu  {D  o  s.E.)  joined  Awaibara. 

The  situation  on  the  1st  March  was  as  before.  In  the  after- 
noon the  Right  Column  was  heavily  shelled.  It  was  reinfoi'ced 
in  the  morning  by  one  battalion  from  the  divisional  reserve 
which  was  sent  to  occupy  the  high  ground  north-east  of  Chang- 
chi-sai  to  conform  with  the  expected  forward  move  on  the  2nd 
Division.  But  the  latter  not  taking  place,  and  on  coming  under  a 
hot  shell  fire  from  Che-tou  Ling  and  Shu-kou  Shan  (E  5  west), 
before  reaching  the  place  ordered,  the  battalion  halted.  It 
.shortly  afterwards  received  an  order  to  stay  where  it  was.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon  two  or  three  companies  of  the  enemy 


♦  Not  roproduced.  It  showed  the  bulk  of  the  cohitnn  entrenched  on 
a  line  facing  north-east  between  Huanff-mu-cheng  and  Ta  Ho-pei,  with 
Awaibara's  column  1^  miles  in  front  of  thr;  centre  of  the  position. 

t  2  miles  south-west  of  Ta  Ho-pei. 
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threatened  Awaibara  s  right,  but  were  at  once  driven  back.  On 
this  day  the  Fourth  Army  began  its  attack  on  the  Russian 
positions.  During  the  night  lst/2nd  March  a  divisional  order 
came  to  the  Right  and  Centre  Coluruns  to  attack  the  hills  north 
of  Chang-chi-sai. 

In  accordance  with  this  order,  by  4  a.m.  on  the  2nd  March  2nd  Mar. 
the  first  line  of  the  Centre  Column  wars  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tung-kou,  the  Right  Column 
conforming  to  its  movements.  By  the  time  the  first  lines  had 
reached  the  stream,  the  enemy  had  abandoned  their  positions  at 
the  foot  of  the  slopes  on  the  right  bank*  and  retired  on  their 
main  entrenchments.  A  thousand  yards  in  rear  of  the  advanced 
troops  marched  Major-General  Shimamura  with  the  reserves  and 
batteries.  The  Centre  Column  advancing  from  the  river  occupied 
the  hilly  ground  between  it  and  the  Russian  position.  The  guns 
(two  mountain  batteries)  came  into  action  as  soon  as  possible  and 
covered  the  advance  of  the  infantry  to  the  ridge  beyond,  which 
was  occupied  at  7  a.m.  without  much  resistance,  except  from  the 
enemy's  retiring  patrols.  Shimamura's  infantry  on  arrival  at 
this  point  came  under  heavy  rifle  fire,  but  took  what  cover  they 
could  get  and  commenced  entrenching  themselves,  in  one  place 
within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy. 

Up  to  this,  Shimamura  had  lost  only  28  men — all  wounded. 
Now  he  could  see  the  character  of  the  ground  in  front  that  lay 
between  him  and  the  Russian  main  line  of  trenches,  and  it  by 
no  means  improved  on  closer  acquaintance.  Sha-kou  Shan  was 
seen  to  be  steeper  and  rougher  than  had  been  supposed ;  the 
Russian  entrenchments  were  very  complete,  and  machine  guns 
were  cleverly  posted  to  sweep  all  approaches.  An  unbroken  line 
of  abattis  lay  one  hundred  yards  down  the  slopes  below  the 
trenches,  and  in  places  wire  entanglements  had  been  constructed. 
Moreover,  the  gully  to  the  immediate  front  of  the  Russians  was 
extremely  steep  and  difficult  to  cross.  The  position  of  the  two 
coluuins  was  insecure — one  might  almost  say  precarious.  It  was 
natural  that  the  troops  should  be  anxious  to  face  the  task  in 
front  of  them  as  soon  as  possible  without  waiting  for  the  2nd 
Division  which  was  still  "held  up"  at  Kao-tai  Ling.t  Wi.><er 
counsels,  however,  pi-evailed,  and  the  commander  of  the  division 
on  learning  the  situation  ordered  the  two  columns  to  stand  fa^t. 
The  regimental  officers  could  not  understand  this  decision  for 
delay ;  but,  to  put  it  shortly,  the  staff  did  not  think  under  tlie 
circumstances  an  attack  advisal)le  on  a  position  of  such  strength, 
entailing  as  it  surely  would  a  great  loss  in  officers.  Naturally 
it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  explain  this  to  the  parties  concerned. 
All  day  the  Russian  machine  guns  in  front  of  Awaibara  were 
very  active  ;  both  columns  were  heavily  shelled  from  time  to 
time,  and  rifle  fire  went  on.  The  Russian  artillery  (two  batteries 
west  of  Maru-j'^ama  and  one  battery  on  the  saddle  east  of 
Maru-yama  paid  particular  attention  to  the  mountain  batteries. 
Sometimes  they  shelled  the  ground   on  the  left  bank  of  the 

*  See  Map  66  t  ^h  miles  east  of  Che-tou  Ling. 
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Tung-kou  which  had  been  occupied  by  Awaibara  the  day 
before.  Besides  these  there  were  other  Russian  guns  which 
could  not  be  located.  The  original  fourteen  guns  on  Che-tou 
Ling  were  reduced  to  eight,  which  shelled  the  two  field  batteries 
of  the  Right  Column  from  time  to  time.  At  4,30  p.m.  a  snow- 
storm put  a  stop  to  gun  fire  for  the  day.  Nothing  of  importance 
happened  during  the  night,  but  two  batteries  of  mortars  were 
moved  under  cover  of  darkness  from  Kuau-shan  Ling,  three 
miles  south  of  Chai)g-chi-sai,  to  get  to  a  position  in  the  little 
valley  immediately  in  rear  of  Shimamura's  infantry.  The 
journey  took  longer  than  was  anticipated,  for  dawn  found 
them  just  east  of  Chang-chi-sai. 

On  the  3rd  March  with  great  diflBculty,  in  daylight,  the 
mortars  crossed  the  river  one  by  one  in  spite  of  shelling,  and 
arrived  a  little  after  midday.  They  opened  fire  at  3  p.m.  from 
the  position  marked  on  the  map.  Shimamura  and  Awaibara 
had  orders  to  attack  with  the  help  of  their  two  batteries,  but 
the  latter  could  not  continue  firing  long,  as  ammunition  ran 
short,  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  bringing  sufficient  across 
the  Tang-kou  under  fire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attack  had 
just  commenced  (4  p.m.),  when  it  was  counter-ordered  by 
Lieut.-General  Inouye,  who  also  sent  word  that  an  attack 
was  inadvisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  2nd  Divi-ion 
had  made  no  progress  against  the  Russian  position  at  Kao-tai 
Ling.  The  12th  Division  Head-Quarters  had  also  heard  that  the 
Ya-lu  Army  had  made  no  progress  in  its  attack  at  Ma-cliun-tan, 
and  was  at  the  time  awaiting  reinforcements,  on  the  arrival  of 
which  the  attack  would  be  resumed.  When  the  counter-order 
arrived,  a  part  of  the  Awaibara  column  had  advanced  from  its 
position  and  had  already  suffered  some  loss  from  machine  gun 
fire,  but  it  waited  where  it  was  until  dark  and  then  retreated. 

The  Russian  guns  this  day  from  time  to  time  continued  to 
waste  shells  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  Awaibara 
column  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tung-kou.  Probably  they 
thought  there  must  be  strong  reserves  there.  The  casualties  of 
the  Right  Column  this  day  were  221. 

Accordincj  to  orders  from  the  officer  commandinfj  the 
division  preparations  were  made  for  the  attack  at  1  a.m.  on  the 
4th,  but  it  was  again  counter-ordered.  During  the  night  3rd/4th 
the  divisional  reserves  were  moved  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tung-kou,  lying  to  Shimamura's  left  rear,  to  till  up  the  gap, 
presumalily  as  a  precaution.  Before  dawn  the  llth  Regiment 
(Awaibara)  was  put  under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Ohara 
(15th  Brigade,  2nd  Division)  bo  that  the  Right  Column  was 
reduced  to  two  regiiisents.  All  day  the  two  columns  standing  fast 
in  their  positions  awaited  a  further  advance  by  the  2nd  Division. 
Nothing  noteworthy  occirrod.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
commander  of  the  division  decided  to  change  his  point  of  attack. 
This  movement  was  carried  out  on  the  night  of  4th/6th  March, 
the  Right  and  Centre  Columns  withdrawing   from  the  po.sitions 
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which  they  had  been  holding  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tung- 
kou,  almost  without  a  shot  being  fired,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark. 

Events  at  the  Ariillery  Positions  at  Kuan-shan-ling  and  25th  Feb. 
with  the  Left  Column  from  the  25th  February  to  the  4:th  March.* 
On  the  25th  February  the  guns  of  the  1 2th  Division  under 
the  control  of  the  officer  commanding  the  artillery  of  the  12th 
Division,  exchanged  fire  from  time  to  time  with  the  enemy's 
guns.  As  mentioned  before,  two  mountain  batteries  w-ere 
absent  with  Shimamura.     There  was  apparently  little  result. 

A  light  snow-storm  all  day  on  the  26th  February  prevented  26tli  Feb. 
the  guns  of  either  side  from  opening  fire.     This   snow-storm 
delayed  the  advance  of  the  2nd  Division. 

There  was  intermittent  shelling  by  both  sides  all  day  on  the  27th  Feb. 
27th.  From  and  including  the  27th  February  the  12th  Division 
artillery  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  artillery  of  the  First  Army,  whose  observation  post  was  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  west  of  Hsiao  Liu-chia-yu.  The  enemy's 
guns  did  not  reply  very  strongly,  and  those  that  did  reply 
only  amounted  to  40.  The  most  active  were  those  west  of 
Shu-kou  and  four  15'2-cm.  howitzers  somewhere  north  of 
Pien-niu-lu-pu. 

In  the  night  of  the  27th/28th  gun  and  rifle  fire  was  heard  28th  Feb. 
in  the  direction  of  the  2nd  Division.  Henceforward,  until 
pursuit  began,  this  shelling  by  night  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
was  quite  a  feature  of  the  operations.  After  daylight  shelling 
in  front  of  the  division  was  intermittent.  The  Japanese  howitzers 
and  mortars  opened  at  10.30  a.m.  on  the  enemy's  guns  west  of 
Shu-kou  Shan  and  close  to  Shan-chu-tzu  Shan,  shelling  from 
time  to  time  until  noon.  There  was  little  reply  from  the 
Russians  until  shortly  after  midday,  when  they  opened  a  very 
heavy  fire  on  the  guns  (three  batteries)  of  the  Umezawa 
Brigade  in  position  between  Hsiao  Liu-chia-yu  and  Wai-tou 
Shan.  In  answer  to  this  all  the  guns  at  Kuan-shau  Ling,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mountain  battery,  shelled  heavily  the 
Russian  positions  within  range  from  right  to  left,  and  at 
12.30  p.m.  the  Russian  guns  ceased  firing.  Shelling  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  was  for  the  most  part  intermittent,  but  now  and 
again  the  Japanese  artillery  fired  heavily  for  ten  minutes  at  a 
time.     Tiie  Russian  replies  were  weaker  as  the  day  wore  on. 

Fourteen  degrees  below  zero.  Centigrade,  was  registered  on  1st  Mar. 
the  night  of  the  28th/lst.  At  5  a.m.  some  troops  of  the  Umezawa 
Brigade  took  Sung-mu-pu-tzu  (D  5  east),  which  was  held  by 
two  Russian  companies.  Up  to  noon  gun  fire  was  infrequent. 
From  that  hour  until  2  p.m.  gun  fire  increased,  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  little  shelling  took  place.  In  the  evening  news 
arrived  that  the  Third  Army  had  as  yet  met  with  little 
opposition  and  had  reached  a  line  Hsiao  Hsin-min-tun  {B  5), 


See  Squares  D  5  and  E  5,  Map  61. 
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Lai-chia-pu-tzu  (B  4),  and  that  the  Fourth  Army  had  begun 
to  advance.  There  was  also  news  that  the  enemy's  forces  at 
Kao-tai  Ling  and  Ma-chun-tan  (E/F  5)  were  still  increasing. 

On  the  2nd  March,  as  mentioned  before,  the  Right  and 
Centre  Columns  had  in  the  early  morning  seized  and  occupied 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Tung-kou. 
From  8.45  a.m.  until  noon  the  howitzers  and  mortars  on  Kuan- 
shan  Ling  shelled  Shu-kou  Shan  intermittently.  At  4.30  p.m. 
a  snow-storm  put  a  stop  to  gun  fire  for  the  day.  At  9  p.m.  it 
commenced  snowing  and  raining. 

On  the  3rd  March  the  situation  remained  unchanged. 
There  wa»s  intermittent  gun  fire  all  the  morning,  but  in  the 
afternoon  the  Japanese  gun3  on  Kuan-shan  Ling  heavily 
bombarded  the  enemy's  position,  including  the  village  of  Pien- 
niu-lu-pu.  The  reply  of  the  Russian  guns  was  feeble,  except 
from  a  battery  west  of  Shu-kou  Shan  whose  position  could  not 
be  located.  The  direction  was  known,  but  not  the  range.  An 
attack  by  the  Left  Column  on  Pien-niu-la-pu  had  been  ordered 
for  this  afternoon,  but  it  was  countermanded.* 

Thirteen  degrees  below  zero.  Centigrade,  was  registered  on 
the  night  of  the  3rd/4th,  and  there  was  a  bitter  north  wind 
blowing  in  the  morning.  At  3.30  a.m.  there  was  a  heavy 
exchange  of  rifle  fire  between  North  and  South  Pien-niu-lupu. 
As  mentioned  before,  the  position  of  the  reserves  was  changed. 
The  12th  Division  was  still  awaiting  a  forward  move  by  the 
2nd  Division.  The  guns  on  Kuan-shan  Ling  were  silent  this 
morning,  and  on  my  asking  a  staff  officer  of  the  division  if  the 
guns  were  going  to  do  anything  in  the  afternoon,  he  said  : 
"On  a  day  like  this,  when  there  is  no  fighting,  our  guns  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  Artillery  of  the  Army. 
At  other  times  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  divisional 
commander;  so  I  don't  really  know."  In  answer  to  further 
questioning,  he  said  :  "  This  system  has  its  advantages  and  also 
its  disadvantages,  as  mistakes  are  liable  to  occur  when  the 
guns  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Director  of  Artillery."  The 
Japanese  artillery  on  Kuan-shan  Ling  was  silent  all  day. 

In  the  afternoon  the  commander  of  the  12th  Division 
determined  to  change  his  point  of  attack,  issuing  orders  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  The  objective  of  the  division's  attack  will  now  be 
Pien-niu-lu-pu  and  the  enemy's  positions  on  the  slopes 
immediately  north  of  that  village.  The  aim  is  to  inflict 
as  much  loss  on  the  enemy  as  possible,  and  occupy  part 
of  his  positions,  by  the  capture  of  which  the  troojis  will 
be  enabled  to  keep  close  touch  with  him  up  to  the  time 
of  his  eventual  retreat  in  front  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Armies.     It  is  most  necessary  that  the  captured  part  of 

*  See  operations  of  Right  and  Centre  ColumnB  on  this  date,  p.  302.  — 
J.B.J. 
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the  enemy's  position  .should  be  held  by  as  few  troops  as 
possible,  in  order  that  as  many  men  as  possible  may  Vje 
available  for  the  pursuit." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  order,  the  Left  Column,  com-  4tli,5tlx 
manded  by  Major-General  Imamura  (24th  and  47th  Regiments,  Mar. 
1  troop,  2  machine  guns,  1  company  engineers,  and  200  men  of 
the  medical  corps),  took  Pien-niu-lu-pu  and  the  enemy's  first 
line  of  trenches  north  of  it  by  dawn  on  the  5th.  The  Centre 
Column,  as  mentioned  before,  retired  during  this  night  from  its 
position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tung-kou  and  by  daylight 
was  in  and  about  the  valley  of  Shih-chiao-tzu  (E  5/G)  in  reserve. 
Its  guns,  both  mortars  and  mountain,  returned  to  their  original 
positions.  The  new  position  of  the  Centre  Column  was  : — 
14th  Regiment  in  and  about  Ta  Liu-chia-yu  (D  5  S.E.),  two 
battalions  46th  Regiment  in  and  about  Hsia  Shih-chiao-tzu, 
and  one  battalion  46th  Regiment  on  Kuan-shan  Ling  artillery 
position  close  to  the  mountain  battery.  Shimaraura  on  arrival 
received  orders  to  be  prepared  for  an  advance  at  any  moment 
after  midday.  The  Right  Column  (Awaibara)  now  consisting 
of  2  regiments,  2  field  batteries,  6  machine  guns,  1  troop,  and  a 
number  of  stretcher  bearei's,  retired  without  a  casualty  at  the 
same  time  as  did  the  Centre  Column  from  its  position  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tung-kou.  By  dawn  (5th)  it  was  holding  a 
position  as  marked  on  the  map,*  its  right  on  a  hill  north-east 
of  Hsia  Ta-pei-kou,  and  its  left  on  a  hill  north-east  of  Kuan- 
shan  Ling.  It  therefore  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  March  still 
covered  the  left  of  the  2nd  Division  and  formed  the  right  of 
the  12th  Division. 

Roughly,  at  dawn  on  the  5th  March,  the  position  or  distri-  ^^^  Mar. 
bution  of  the  12th  Division  was  like  this  : — 


RESERVE 


47 If  24  J» 

IMAMURA 


I4T^  46  If 

SHIMRMURR 


*  Not  reproduced.     Four  battalions  were   shown  east  of  Huang-mu- 
chang  in  line  and  oue  iu  columu  iu  reserve. 
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SO,  when  the  pursuit  began,  the  commands  were  easily  re -adjusted 
and  Imamura  and  Shimamura  resumed  command  of  their  original 
brigades.* 

The  Attack  of  the  Imamura  Colwmn  on  Pien-nlu-lu-jyu 
and  Positions  in  rear  of  it,  5th  March  1905.— The  column,  being 
in  the  same  position  as  on  25th  February,  received,  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  March,  orders  to  attack  Pien-niu-lu-pu  and 
slopes  north  of  that  village,  and  take  the  enemy's  first  line  of 
trenches  in  the  early  morning.  The  following  are  briefly  the 
orders  issued  by  Major-General  Imamura: — 

"  The  24th  Regiment,  first  driving  the  enemy  out  of 
Pien-niu-lu-pu,  will,  Avith  a  section  of  engineers,  take  the 
enemy's  first  line  on  the  slopes  north  of  it.  The  47th 
Regiment,  supporting  the  attack  of  the  24th,  will  take 
the  enemy's  first  line  of  trenches  on  the  slopes  north  of 
Hu-chia-tai.t  One  section  of  engineers  will  accompany 
it.  The  brigade  reserves  will  be  two  companies  of  the 
24th  Regiment  and  one  company  of  the  47th  Regiment. 
The  latter's  position  will  be  on  the  hilly  ground  north- 
we.st  of  Hsia  Ping-tai-tzu,  the  former's  in  the  valley 
running  south-ea^t  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu,  close  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sha  Ho.  The  operations  will  begin  at 
4.30  a.m." 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  southern  part  of  Pien-niu-lu- 
pu  had  always  been  Leld  by  the  Japanese.  For  some  reason 
or  other  it  was  not  until  5.30  a.m.  (5th  March)  that  the  24th 
Regiment  attacked  the  village — one  battalion  against  the  village 
itself,  while  the  other  passed  east  of  it.  Little  resistance  was 
encountered.  The  Russian  captain  in  command,  who  was 
captured,  said  he  had  orders  to  retire  if  attacked  in  strength. 
Judging  the  evening  before  that  an  attack  w^as  impending,  he 
had  withdrawn  most  of  his  men  and  had  remained  with  a 
small  body.  When  retiring  on  the  approach  of  the  24th  Regi- 
ment he  fell  into  a  ditch  and  was  captured.  The  24th,  pressing 
on  after  a  half  re-form  in  the  village,  drove  the  Russians  out 
of  their  first  or  lower  trenches,  but  coming  on  stronger  defences 
and  redoubts  well  protected  by  wire  entanglements,  it  halted. 
It  then  made  good  the  ground  it  had  taken  by  using  the  spade 
when  necessary.  In  touch  with  the  24th  was  the  47th  Kegi- 
ment,  which,  after  the  first  line  of  trenches  had  been  taken,  was 
counter-attacked,  but  repulsed  the  Russians  with  loss. 

The  order  to  the  47th  Regiment  was  that  it  was  to  support 
the  24th  in  its  attack  on  Pien-niu-lu-iai,  and,  passing  on,  take 
the  Rus.sian  first  line  of  trenches  on  the  slopes  north  of  Hu- 
chia-tai.  This  was  carried  out  by  the  2nd  and  3id  Battalions, 
one  company  of  each  being  posted  at  the  foot  of  Hsiao  Liu- 
chia-yu  Shan  and  north  of  Ta  Liu-chia-yu.     The  advance  wa.s 


See  jjage  299.  f  ^  mileH  north-wcBt  of  rien-niu-lu-pu. 
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made  by  the  two  Ijattalions  in  line,  eacli  battalion  having  two 
companies  in  the  first  line  and  one  company  in  support.  Tiie 
2nd  Battalion  was  on  the  left,  the  3rd  Battalion  on  the  right. 
They  advanced  at  5.30  a.m. ;  two  companies  of  tlie  1st  Battalion 
were  part  of  the  divisional  reserve,  the  other  two  were  part 
of  the  brigade  reserves.  On  arrival  at  the  river,  on  the  right 
bank  of  which  the  Russians  had  a  line  of  sentries,  the  3rd 
Battalion  came  under  a  severe  flanking  fire  from  the  trenches 
just  north  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu,  and  suffered  many  casualties.  It 
pressed  on,  however,  with  the  2nd  Battalion,  and  arriving  at  the 
foot  of  the  slopes,  the  oflBcer  commanding  the  regiment  put  two 
machine  guns  in  position  on  its  right.  By  6.30  a.m.  both  bat- 
talions had  taken  the  first  line  of  trenches,  the  Russians 
retreating  on  their  second  and  much  stronger  line.  Hand- 
grenades  were  used  by  both  sides.  The  Japanese  used  the 
bayonet  freely,  but  the  Russians  relied  more  on  rifle  fire.  The 
3rd  Battalion  took  whatever  it  could  and  hastily  entrenched  or 
converted  the  Russian  trenches  to  its  own  use.  I'he  2nd  Bat- 
talion, however,  managed  to  get  much  closer  to  the  Russian 
second  line.  The  3rd  Battalion  lost  one  captain  and  one 
lieutenant  killed  and  one  lieutenant  wounded.  The  total  casual- 
ties were  62  killed  and  224  wounded,  the  heaviest  losses  being 
incurred  while  it  received  the  enfilading  fire. 

I  have  mentioned  above  that  the  24th  halted  after  taking 
the  village.  It  is  most  probable  that  owing  to  this  the  Russians 
immediately  in  front  of  the  24th  Regiment  were  free  to  bring 
this  enfilade  fire  to  bear  on  the  47th,  which  was  most  likely 
unaware  of  this  delay  on  the  part  of  the  24th,  for  it  was  outside 
the  village.  As  a  Japanese  oflicer  said,  such  things  are  only  to 
be  expected  in  night  attacks.  The  loss  of  the  2nd  Battalion 
was  250.  It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  Russian  ca»sualties, 
but  later  on,  when  the  pursuit  began,  800  Russian  dead  were 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  line  of  trenches.  About 
two  battalions  of  Russians  were  engaged  in  this  fighting. 

Formation  of  the  Troops  in  the  Night  Attach. — With  regard 
to  this  night  attack,  the  procedure  was  as  follows : — Each 
battalion  had  two  companies  in  the  fiist  line,  the  formation  of 
each  company  being  as  shown  on  page  308. 

There  were  15  grenadiers  per  battalion  with  the  first  line 
and  10  in  reserve.  That  is  to  say,  5  grenadiers  per  company 
and  10  in  reserve.  The  grenadiers  and  10  scouts  formed  an 
extended  line  30  paces  in  front  of  an  extended  section  which 
was  followed  at  50  paces  by  the  remaining  two  sections  of  the 
com]>any — in  line.  In  the  final  rush  or  charge,  the  duty  of 
the  leading  section  was  to  join  the  15  men  (grenadiers  and 
scouts)  and  close  with  the  enemy.  All  bayonets  were  fixed. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  grenadiers  who  caused  the  enemy's 
retreat ;  but  at  the  end  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four 
of  them    alive.     The    advanced   section    had    the   bulk   of   its 
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men  killed.  With  the  grenade  is  carried  a  fuze  or  slow  match 
for  igniting  it.  The  grenades  are  made  by  the  engineers  with 
dynamite.  30  seconds  is  the  Jisual  time  allowed  for  explosion. 
If  conditions  are  favourable  a  grenade  will  kill  10  men.* 

The  5th  March  was  a  very  fine  day  with  little  wind.  The 
Imamura  Column  after  making  good  its  position  with  the 
spade,  exchanged  rifle  fire  with  the  enemy  from  time  to  time 
all  day.  At  1.30  p.m.  one  company  (regimental  reserve)  rein- 
forced the  47th  Regiment  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Sha  Ho. 
To  avoid  casualties  the  men  crossed  the  plain  and  river,  over 
the  ice,  at  fifteen  paces  interval.  Although  they  were  fired  on 
by  guns  and  some  rifles  they  had  no  casualties.  This  company 
was  in  time  to  participate  in  repelling  a  counter-attack  made  at 
5  p.m.  by  three  companies  of  the  enemy  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
II./47th.  At  7  p.m.  the  two  companies  forming  part  of  the 
column  reserve  moved  off  in  the  dark  to  join  tlie  47  th  Regiment, 
and  at  9  p.m.  another  company  arrived  from  the  divisional 
reserve. 

During  the  day  I  observed  the  following  : — The  Russian 
guns  opened  at  9.40  a.m.,  to  which  the  Japanese  merely  replied 
with  an  occasional  shell.  At  11.40  a.m.  the  Russian  artillery 
was  still  very  active,  but  there  was  very  little  reply  from  the 
Japanese.  "Sniping"  was  perjietually  going  on  between 
Imamura's  front  line  and  the  enemy's  trenches  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  hundred  yards,  .As  far  as  the  enemy's  guns  were  con- 
cerned the  Imamura  (L^olurnn  was  in  dead  ground.  On  visiting 
the  Russian  position  on  the  8th  March,  the  care  the  Russians 
had  t;iken  to  hide  and  give  their  guns  cover  was  noticeable. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  use  of  indirect  fire  I  saw  no  battery 

*  At  the  end  of  this  report  some  opinions  are  given  on  night  fighting 
in  general,  which  I  have  collected  from  time  to  time  from  the  various 
infantry  oflBcera  I  have  mot. — J.  B.  J. 
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position  in  which  the  guns  could  shell  attacking  infantry  within 
a   point   four   hundred  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  slopes  on 
which   were  the  entrenchments.     At    1.45   p.m.  the  Japanese 
15 -cm.  howitzers  at  about  4,800  yards  shelled  some  Ru.ssian 
infantry  in  single  tile  moving  from  the  rear  up  an  open  nullah 
to  the  trenches.     They  tired  about  25  shells  apparently  without 
effect.     Their  shooting  was  inaccurate.     At  2.35  p.m.  the  two 
Japanese  mountain  batteries   and   the  single  mountain  battery 
on  the  north  end  of  Kuan-shan   Ling  opened  on  the  Russian 
entrenchments  immediately  north  of  the  latter.     The  entrench- 
ments were  practically  on  the  edge  of  a  clitF  or  very  steep  slope 
running  down  to  the  River  Tung-kou  and  in  front  of  the  right 
of  Imamura's  line.     After  five  minutes  the  Russian  field  guns 
and   howitzers   with   rapid   fire    reduced  the  two  batteries  to 
silence.     At  3  p.m.  the  Russian  field  guns  and  howitzers  turned 
their  attention  to  the  single  mountain  batter}-  and  shelled   it 
severely  for  one  and  a  half  hours  without  getting  a  reply.     A 
tremendous  expenditure  of  shrapnel  without  result,  for  eveiy 
Japanese  gunner  was  under  cover  the  whole  time.     It  is  true 
that  the  Russian  howitzers  fired  perhaps  fifty  common  shell  in 
all,  but  for  every  one  of  these  their  field  guns  fired  ten  shrapnel. 
All  this  time  there  were  signs  of  the  Russian  forces  increasing, 
and  far  away  beyond  their  positions,  on  the  plain  near  Kang-ta- 
jen-shan  (D  5  east),  great  moving  to  and  fro  of  troops  could  be 
seen  from  Kuan-shan  Ling.     At  4.80    p.m.  firing  died  away,, 
and  the  situation  was  the  same  at  nightfall,  no  further  advance 
being   made    by    the    division.     The     Ya-lu     Army    occupied 
Ma-chun-tan  (E/F)  this  day. 

On  the  6th  March  the  guns  of  both  sides  were  silent.  At  6th  Mar. 
1  a.m.  three  companies  of  the  enemy  made  a  counter-attack  on 
the  IL/47th,  while  one  section  only  fired  on  the  3rd  Battalion. 
The  fighting  was  verj?-  hot  for  two  hours,  but  the  enemy  never 
got  within  thirty  yards,  the  Japanese  using  their  machine  guns 
with  great  effect.  The  three  companies  made  four  vigoi-ous 
charges.  Grenades  were  used  by  both  sides.  This  attack  was 
simultaneous  with  an  attack  on  the  Guard  Division,  which  was 
also  repulsed.  Although  the  enemy  was  driven  back  every- 
where, firing  went  on  until  6  a.m.  The  casualties  of  the 
Imamura  Column  amounted  to  about  200.  It  was  not  reinforced. 
"  Sniping  "  went  on  all  day  in  front  of  Imamura,  but  the  situation 
remained  the  same.  Little  movement  on  the  enemy's  part  could 
be  detected — in  fact,  it  was  the  quietest  day  since  the  battle 
began. 

The  night  of  the  6th/7th  was  quiet — that  is  to  say,  no  7th  Mar. 
actual  attack  was  made  either  by  the  12th  Division  or  the 
Russians,  but  musketry  went  on  and  the  enemy's  guns  fired 
from  time  to  time.  The  usual  "  sniping  "  went  on  all  day  in 
front  of  Imamura.  On  the  plain  near  Kang-ta-jen-shau  Russian 
transport  could  be  seen  throughout  the  day  moving  between  the 
various  villages.     The  Russian  artillery  was  noticeably  weaker 
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thaa  formerly,  and  the  liowltzei-s  did  not  open  fire.  Tliere  was 
no  gun  fire  until  11.30  a.m.,  when  the  field  gun  on  the  slope  of 
Hsiao  Liu-chia-yu  Shan  opened  on  the  trenches  beyond  Imamui*a. 
A  Russian  battery  replied,  but  firing  ceased  in  ten  minutes.  All 
was  quiet  until  3.20  p.m.,  when,  with  the  object  of  finding  out 
whether  the  Russians  had  changed  their  gun  positions  or  with- 
drawn their  guns,  the  mountain  batterj?^  on  Kuan-shan  Ling 
opened.  It  shelled  heavily  the  trenches  on  the  cliff  opposite, 
across  the  river,  for  half-an-hour,  and  only  one  Russian  field 
battery  replied.  At  5  p.m.  a  regiment  could  be  seen  moving 
off  in  a  north-westerly  direction  on  the  plain  near  Kang-ta-jen- 
shan.  At  6  p.m.  the  whole  artillery  of  the  12th  Division  opened 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  Russian  positions,  to  which  there  was  no 
reply.  At  dusk  the  Russian  camp  tires  were  seen  to  be  more 
numerous  than  heretofore.  All  these  things  looked  very  much 
as  if  the  Russians  meant  to  retreat.  In  fact,  as  soon  aa  it 
was  dark  they  commenced  to  do  so.  Shortly  after  nightfall 
Major-General  Imamura  was  sent  orders  to  attack  and  was 
reinforced  by  the  46th  Regiment,  but  previous  to  receiving 
them,  as  there  were  so  many  signs  of  retirement,  he  had  been 
given  other  orders  to  follow  the  Russians  as  soon  as  they  went. 
So  it  happened  that  when  the  order  to  attack  arrived,  he  was 
abeady  in  pursuit  and  had  reached  Kang-ta-jen-shan,  the  Shima- 
mura  Brigade  following  later.  This  was  about  1.45  a.m.  on  the 
8th  March.  Here  he  halted  until  dawn.  The  two  field  batteries 
with  Awaibara  were  ordered  to  return  to  Ta  Liu-chia-yu  during 
the  night  (7th/8th).  Passing  through  Hsia  Shih-chiao-tzu  they 
got  fresh  orders  to  join  the  advanced  guard  of  Shimamura  without 
delay.     The  3rd  Battery  had  already  joined  him. 

8th  Mar.  Orders  for  the  Pursuit. — The  orders  for  pursuit  were  issued 
hj  the  commander  of  the  division  at  7.0  a.m.  on  the  8th  March 
at  Shang  Ping-tai-tzu  (D/E  .5),  and  were  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  enemy  opposing  the  division  is  in  retreat.  The 
2nd  Division  will  jiursue  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of 
Hsing-lung-tien,  on  the  Hun  Ho  (D  4)  via  Hai-lang-chi 
(E  5  N.W.).  The  Guard  Division  will  pursue  in  the 
direction  of  Wang-shih-lang-kou  (D  4/5). 

(2)  The  division  will  pursue  in  the  direction  of  Ssu- 
fang-tai  (D/E  4)  vid  Pai-shen-chai  (D  5  east). 

(3)  The  right  wing  will  move  via  Kang-ta-jen-slian 
(D  5  east),  Ying-pan,  Hsiao-yu,  Tung-chia-kuu,  and  Pan- 
chia-tun.  The  three  batteries  of  mountain  artillery  will 
accompany  it. 

(4)  The  left  wing  will  advance  vid  Tsai-chia-tun  (D  5  east), 
Pai-shen-chai,  and  Chu-chia-tun  (D  4  S.E.).  The  three  field 
batteries  will  accompany  it. 

(5)  The  divisional  reserve  will  bo  the  Iir./46th,  one 
squadron  and  one  company  of  engineers  with  the  statf  of 
the  engineer  battalion.     It  will  follow  the  left  wing  after 
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concentrating  at  the  south  side  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu.  Tne 
officer  commari'ling  the  division  will  be  at  the  head  of  tlie 
reserve. 

(6)  The  Awaibara  Brigade  will  follow  the  troops  men- 
tioned in  No.  5.* 

(7)  The  three  batteries  of  rifled  mortars  and  the  battery 
of  15 -cm.  howitzers  will  follow  the  second  line  regimental 
transport.  The  12-cm.  guns  will  remain  in  their  positions 
and  await  further  orders.  The  regimental  transport 
(second  line)  will  follow  the  reserve.t 

Prior  to  thpse  orders,  the  original  brigade  commands  were 
reformed  by  the  regiments  moving  up  into  their  places,;}:  i.e.,  the 
14th  Kegiment  moved  up  on  the  left  of  the  47th,  and  the  46th 
on  the  right  of  the  24th. 

J^The  force  under  Imamura  (right  wing)  was  now  as  follows  : — 
The  23rd  Infantry  Brigade  (minus  1  battalion  of  the  46th 
Regiment,  which  joined  divisional  reserve),  1  troop,  6  machine 
gnns,  1  company  engineers,  a  body  of  the  medical  corps  (bearer 
company)  and  3  mountain  batteries. 

'  The  force  under  Shimamura  (left  wing)  was  as  follows  : — 
The  12th  Infantry  Brigade,  1  troop,  6  machine  guns,  1  company 
engineers,  a  party  of  the  medical  corps,  and  3  batteries  of  field 
artillery. 

The  force  under  Awaibara  was  as  follows : — 2  regiments  of 
infantry,  2  troops,  1  company  engineers,  .and  some  of  the 
medical  corps. 

The  orders  mentioned  above  were  carried  out,  but  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  assembling  the  reserve,  for  the  Awaibara 
Brigade  was  some  distance  awa}''.  On  this  account  the  officer 
commanding  the  division  hardly  expected  its  concentration 
before  3.30  p.m.  at  Pien-niu-lu-pu,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  ready  to  start  just  after  midday.  It  was  then  that  the 
orders  came  from  Army  Head-Quarters  that  the  brigade  was 
to  join  the  Army  reserve,  which  it  did  at  Tsai-chia-tun.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  divisional  reserve  was  reduced  to  the 
strength  mentioned  in  para.  No.  5  of  the  order.  While  the 
right  and  left  wings  were  pressing  on,  the  general  commanding 
the  division  halted  during  the  morning  at  Pien-niu-lu-pu  and  I 

*  This  brigade  was  also  in  reserve,  but  as  soon  as  it  reached  Tsai- 
chia-tua  in  the  afternoon.  Sib  March,  it  came  under  orders  of  General 
Kuroki,  i.e.,  became  part  of  the  Armj-  reserve. 

•f  With  regard  to  the  apparently  peculiar  place  in  the  order  of  march 
assigned  to  the  small  number  of  cavalry  available,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  squadron  furnished  patrols  in  front  of  Imamura  and  Shimamura. 
It  also  furnished  patrols  for  keeping  connection  with  the  neighbouring 
column.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Japanese  are  opposed  bs*  cavalry,  and 
not  inferior  mounted  infantry,  they  will  doubtless  attach  more  importance 
to  the  possibilities  of  this  arm  in  war.  Had  the  Japanese  had  more 
cavalry,  very  much  might  have  been  effected  during  this  pursuit. — J.  B.  J. 

+  See  Map  66. 
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received  permissicn  to  visit  the  Russian  positions  north  of  the 
village,  alter  examining  the  village  itself. 

Pien-niu-lu-pu  and  the  Russian  Position  north  of  it. — The 
village  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu,  as  mentioned  before,  is  divided  by 
the  Sha  Ho  into  two  parts,  of  which  tliat  on  the  right  bank 
(which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians)  is  four  or  tive  times 
larger  than  that  on  the  left  bank.  The  former  is  about  one 
hundred  yards,  the  latter  about  three  hundred  and  seventy 
yards,  from  the  river.  The  ground  between  them  is  dead  level, 
and  in  ordinary  seasons  cultivated.  In  the  larger  part  there 
was  not  a  house  intact.  Nearly  all  the  roofs  had  been  at  one 
time  or  another  set  on  fire  by  shells,  and  not  a  building  could 
be  considered  habitable.  The  onlj''  attempt  at  putting  it  in  a 
state  of  defence  that  I  could  see  was  the  loopholing  (very  roughly 
done)  of  some  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  compounds  of  the  houses 
next  the  river.  These  walls  were  of  poor  quality  sun-dried 
brick,  stones,  and  mud,  chiefly  the  last-uamed.  They  were 
about  one  and  a  half  feet  thick  at  the  top.  There  had  been  an 
attempt  to  loophole  some  Avails  in  rear,  in  the  centre  of  the 
village  as  a  second  line,  but  it  had  not  been  done  with  any 
forethought  or  care.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Russians  had  never 
meant  to  hold  the  village,  if  strongly  attacked.  The  field  of 
fire  between  the  two  parts  of  the  village  was  as  good  as  it 
could  be,  i.e.,  the  ground  was  flat  and  devoid  of  cover,  the  river 
having  practically  no  banks.  I  saw  several  Russian  corpses  as 
I  rode  over  the  ground,  evidently  of  men  Avho  had  been  killed 
while  patrolling  by  night.  It  had  naturally  been  impossible  to  get 
them  away.  Throughout  the  winter  months  fighting  between 
both  parts  of  the  village  had  taken  place,  and  "  sniping  "  had 
continued  more  or  less  night  and  day.  The  Japanese  force  in 
the  southern  part  was  ordinarily  two  companies. 

The  position  in  front  of  the  12th  Division  was  extremely 
strong,  and  the  Russians,  having  had  plenty  of  time  on  their 
hands  through  the  winter  months,  had  been  able  to  make  it 
as  strong  as  some  parts  I  have  seen  of  the  Port  Arthur  defences ; 
I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  some  of  the  outlying  works  of  that 
place,  such  as  Kuropatkin  Fort.  At  Pien-niu-lu-pu  the  Sha  Ho 
bends  north-east  and  becomes  the  Tung-kou.  The  slopes  of  the 
hilly  ground  on  the  right  bank,  which  west  of  that  village  are 
more  or  less  gt-ntle  and  intersected  with  nullahs,  are  steep, 
especially  those  immediately  north  of  Kuau-shan  Ling.  The 
maps  I  am  afraid  gives  very  little  idea  of  this.*  Generally 
speaking,  there  were  two  lines  of  entrenchments.  These  were 
by  no  means  continuous.  Nullahs  very  often  prevented  thera 
being  so,  and  in  such  a  case,  the  nullah  would  be  carefully 
blocked  with  obstacles,  which  as  a  rule  were  under  the  rifle  fire 
of  some  part  of  the  defence.     Redoubts  and  half -closed  works 

•  See  Map  66. 
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•were  used  often  for  the  second  lino,  and  occasionally  they 
formed  a  tliird,  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  yards  away 
from  the  river  on  knolls  dominating  the  surrounding  ground. 
These  redoubts  and  half-closed  works  brought  flanking  fire  to 
bear  in  all  directions.  As  the  ground  rose  to  the  rear,  if  the 
forward  trenches  were  captured,  the  redoubts  dominated  them. 
In  front  of  most  of  the  trenches,  particularly  those  of  the 
second  lines,  there  were  obstacles  such  as  abattis  and  wire 
entanglement ;  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  and  some- 
times both.  Military  pits  were  placed  here  and  there  in  suitable 
places,  with  an  entanglement  of  barbed  wire  on  the  top.  Round 
the  redoubts  .md  half-closed  works  was  invariably  barbed  wire 
entanglement.  The  trenches  wore  well  planned  and  executed. 
The  soil  was  so  suitable  that  many  were  veritable  models  of 
field  fortification,  such  as  one  sees  at  a  military  school.  No 
doubt  the  large  amount  of  time  available  for  their  preparation 
accounted  for  this.  They  were  always  for  men  standing,  with 
traverses  at  useful  points.  The  entrenchments  were  invariably 
made  without  a  ditch.  In  lieu  of  it  was  a  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ment, with  or  without  military  pits,  ten  yards  down  the  glacis. 
The  trenches  were  made,  in  fact,  like  many  made  by  the  Boers 
in  South  Africa,  i.e.,  dug  vertically  into  the  ground  itself,  with 
little  or  no  parapet. 


The  earth  was  used  to  improve  the  glacis  or  was  scattered  in 
rear  of  the  trench.  Such  entrenchments  seemed  ideal  for 
bringing  rifle  fire  to  bear  upon  the  attack,  but  hand-gi-enades 
would  work  fearful  havoc  in  them.  Apparently  to  obviate  this,- 
I  saw  that  steps  had  been  made  here  and  there  to  enable  the 
men  to  leave  the  trench  and  charge  with  the  bayonet  down  the 
glacis  on  the  enemy  should  he  be  able  to  pierce  a  way  throuo-h 
the  entanglements.  In  such  trenches  I  do  not  see  how  the 
defence  can  await  the  onset  of  bayonet  and  grenade.  To  impede 
the  attackers  should  they  gain  entrance  to  a  trench,  the  Russians 
had  made  a  kind  of  parrot  cage  of  barbed  wire.  Lying 
ready  to  hand,  it  could  easily  be  flung  into  the  trench  and  would 
effectually  block  it,  especially  in  the  dark.  This  had  been  done 
in  some  places,  evidently  at  the  moment  before  letiving  the 
night  before  (7th/8th).  There  was  the  usual  absence  of  head- 
cover,  so  noticeable  in  this  war,  but  I  noticed  in  several  places,. 
where  "sniping"  had  been  going  on  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Imamura  Column,  that  head-cover  had  been  hurriedly  and 
feebly  improvised.     In  a  few  places,  however,  the  parapet  had 
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been  crenellated  ;  but  the  Russians,  and  the  Japanese,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  have  not  learned  the  lesson  so  many  of  us  did 
early  in  the  South  African  War  in  regard  to  this,  namely,  that 
blue  sky  is  a  fatal  background  to  a  loophole.  In  contra- 
distinction to  the  procedure  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  all 
gun  positions  were  for  the  employment  of  indirect  fire.  I  saw 
one  position  for  a  battery  of  eight  guns  (from  appearances  they 
must  have  been  field  guns)  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  from  which 
the  guns  fired  over  a  ridge  four  hundred  yards  away.  There 
were  many  gun  positions,  but  some  had  been  seldom  or  never 
used,  a  proof  of  this  being  that  the  holes  in  the  ground  to  give 
the  gunners  cover  were  full  of  ice  and  snow.  Splinterproof 
underground  dwellings  communicating  with  the  trenches  were 
in  e^ddence  everywhere.  Roads  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy  had 
been  made,  communicating  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
defence.  There  were  everywhere  evidences  of  the  haste  with 
which  the  position  had  been  abandoned  :  full  boxes  (open  and 
unopen)  of  small  arm  ammunition  in  every  trench,  food,  cooking 
pots,  clothing,  axes,  spades,  and  rifles  (although  I  did  not  notice 
more  than  twenty  of  the  last  named)  were  Ij'ing  about.  No 
doubt,  if  the  enemy  is  within  a  few"  hundred  yards,  the  reason 
for  haste,  if  retreat  is  ordered,  is  obvious,  but  the  abandonment 
of  such  a  quantity  of  ammunition  can  hardly  be  excused,  and 
savours  more  of  a  flight  than  the  orderl}'^  retirement  of  troops 
that  had,  comparatively  speaking,  suflfered  little  loss. 

8th  Mar.—         Before  commencing  an  account  of  the  pursuit,  it  must  be 

icont.)  mentioned  that  the  division  got  orders  to  pursue  independently 

of  the  other  divisions,  i.e.,  its  movements  did  not  actually  depend 

on  those  of  other  divisions;  of  course  it  received  orders  from 

time  to  time  from  General  Kuroki.* 

As  mentioned  before,  the  two  brigades  (Imamura  and 
Shimamura)  pressed  on  after  the  enemy  at  dawn.  In  advance 
of  the  brigades  their  cavalry  patrols  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
Russian  rear  guards,  but  of  course  were  quite  unable  to  harass 
or  delay  them. 

Throughout  the  pursuit  it  was  continually  being  brought 
home  to  one  that  the  division  laboured  under  great  disadvantages 
owing  to  its  lack  of  cavalr3^  One  regiment  with  a  couple  of 
honse  artillery  guns  on  this,  the  first,  day  of  puisuit,  could  have 
harassed  and  delayed  the  Russians  so  much  as  to  have  brought 
about  an  important  action  much  earlier  in  the  day.  It  was 
urgent  that  the  Russians  should  be  roughly  handled  before 
reaching  their  positions  on  the  Hun  Ho.  As  it  was,  when  the 
Japanese  infantry  did  succeed  in  overt  iking  them,  it  was  too  late 
in  the  day  for  decisive  results  to  be  obtained. 

At  Kao-shih-tun  (l>  4  s.E.)  Shimamura  came  up  with  the 
Russians  at  4  p.m.  On  the  Japanese  field  guns  opening  on  the 
village  of  Chu-chia-tun,  the  Rassians  fell   bick  and  took  up  a 


•  See  Map  61,  square  D  4. 
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fresh  position  at  Ta  Chang-wang-chai.  Here  a  detachment  of 
the  Guard  attacked  the  Russians  from  tlie  west,  find  some  por- 
tions of  the  Iraamuia  Brigade  did  so  from  the  east.  It  was 
now  sunset  (7  p.m.).  The  Russians  again  retired,  and  the  action 
came  to  an  end.  The  Russian  force  was  about  a  regiment  of 
infantry  ;  it  had  no  guns.  There  was  a  small  Russian  force  on 
the  hills  north-west  of  Ta-chang-wang-chai,  but  it  took  no  part 
in  the  action.  It  is  noticeable  throughout  the  pursuit  how  few 
gnus  were  used  by  or  accompanied  the  Russian  rear  guards,  as 
far  as  the  Russians  pursued  by  the  12th  Division  are  concerned. 
The  Japanese  had  no  casualties,  and  as  it  was  getting  dark  no 
idea  of  those  of  the  Russians  could  be  obtained.  Shimamura 
halted  in  and  about  the  villages  south  of  Ta  Cijang-wang-chai 
for  the  night.  His  outpost  line  was  the  line  Lis  troops  reached. 
Imamura  in  the  meantime  had  advanced  to  Wang-chia-pin-kua 
(E  4  S.W'.),  which  he  occupied  for  the  night.  On  his  approach 
to  this  place  there  had  been  some  rifle  fire,  but  the  Russians — a 
small  force — had  soon  fallen  back.  The  divisional  reserve 
halted  at  8.30  p.m.  for  the  night,  in  and  about  Kao-shih-tun 
(D  4  S.E.),  During  the  day  tAvo  hundred  men  of  the  transport 
collected  all  articles  abandoned  by  the  Russians  in  and  about 
their  position  on  the  Sha  Ho.  The  total  was  as  follows  : — 
226  rifles,  197  bayonets,  1  million  rounds  of  rifle  ammunition, 
549  small  shovels,  84  large  spades,  28  axes,  152  small  pickaxes, 
300  rolls  of  wire  (barbed  and  plain),  4,000  rounds  of  field-gun 
ammunition,  and  a  quantity  of  howitzer  ammunition. 

According  to  orders,  the  right  column  left  Wang-chia-pin-kua  9tli  Mar. 
at  3  a.m.  (about  an  honr  befoi'e  dawn)  and  marched  towards 
Li-shih-chai  (E  4)  with  the  intention  of  reconnoitring  the  Hun 
Ho.  The  left  column  (Shimamura)  also  started  from  its  bivounc 
at  5  a.m.,  and  moved  on  Ssu-fang-tai  (E/D  4),  the  14th  Regiment 
with  the  guns  being  advanced  guard.  Major-General  Shimamura 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  batteries.  His  orders  were  to  reconnoitre 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hun  Ho  and  cross,  if  possible.  It  was  a 
great  question  whether  the  ice  would  bear  or  not.  Divisional 
Head-Quarters  with  the  reserve  started  at  4.30  a.m.,  and 
followed,  as  on  the  previous  day,  the  left  column.  Along  the  road 
to  Ssu-fang-tai  we  passed  many  articles  of  clothing  and  equip- 
ment abandoned  by  the  enemy,  as  w^ell  as  food  (tinned  beef)  and 
a  few  rifles.  Near  the  river  the  country  rapidly  becomes  more 
open  and  level,  and  therefore,  much  more  under  cultivation, 
though  it  is  bare  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  enemy  had 
houses  containing  supplies  at  nearly  every  village  on  the  road 
we  passed.  The.se  they  had  set  on  fire.  They  were  still  burning 
when  we  passed.  The  Japanese,  how^ever,  saved  and  appropriated 
a  certain  amount  of  forage  and  flour.  Shimamura's  advanced 
guard  reached  Ssu-fang-tai  without  incident  about  10  a.m.,  and 
the  general  sent  foi'ward  patiols  to  the  Hun  Ho.  Tlie  last 
Russian  passed  through  Ssu-fang-tai  at  3  a.m. 
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Movements  of  the  Right  Column. — In  the  meantime  Imamura 
had  passed  through  Tung-tai  and  ai'rived  at  Li-shih-cbai  (E  4) 
at  about  11  a.m.  without  incident.  Just  before  his  arrival  at 
the  latter  place,  an  order  came  from  Lieut.-General  Inouye  that 
he  was  to  push  on  and  cross  the  river  if  possible.  At  about 
11  a.m.  the  wind  got  up,  and  a  dust  storm  laged  for  the- 
remainder  of  the  day.  Often  nothing  could  be  seen  beyond  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards  and  hardly  ever  beyond  half  a  mile. 
Leaving  Li-shih-chai  the  advanced  guard  (46th  Regiment)  moved 
on  Hsia  Piao-tun  in  a  north-east  direction,  when  cavalry  patrol& 
informed  the  officer  commanding  the  advanced  guard  "'that  they 
had  just  seen  about  four  companies  of  the  euemy  cross  the  Hun 
Ho  and  move  west.  That  the  supposed  position  of  the  enemy 
north-east  of  Hsing-lung-tien  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  was 
strong,  but  the  enemy  did  not  seem  to  be  in  strength.  That  the 
enemy  had  guns  in  position  there." 

At  this  time  it  was  known  to  Imamura  that  the  left  of  the 
2nd  Division  was  moving,  not  far  away,  on  Ta  Piao-tun,  but  on 
connection  being  established  by  a  cavalry  patrol  it  changed  its 
direction  more  to  the  east.  Having  received  tlie  above  informa- 
tion from  the  cavalry  patrols  the  advanced  guard  moved  on,  and 
on  the  head  of  the  column  reaching  a  village  (not  marked  on  map), 
that  is  between  Hsia  Piao-tun  and  Ta  Piao-tun,  the  Russians, 
whose  strength  was  1  regiment  of  infantry,  4  squadrons  and 
1  battery,  were  seen  to  be  on  the  point  of  crossing  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hun  Ho.  The  leading  company  of  the  46th  at  once 
opened  fire  on  them.  The  Russian  cavalry — or  part  of  it,  for  it 
was  diflScult  to  see  properly  ow'ing  to  the  violent  dust  storm — 
charged  the  company  in  Avhat  appeared  to  be  open  order,  getting 
within  two  hundred  yards.  But  the  company  had  already  been 
warned  by  its  own  cavalry  patrol  and  took  refuge  behind  an 
adjacent  wall.  From  this  coign  of  vantage  it  opened  rapid  fire, 
which  did  not  last  long,  for  the  cavaliy  at  once  retired  in  the 
dust  to  a  small  village,  where  it  dismounted  and  returned  the 
fire.  The  Russian  cavalry  apparently  suffered  no  loss.  Regarding 
this  incident,  I  asked  an  oflScer  of  the  46th  Regiment  what  would 
have  happened  had  the  company  had  no  convenient  wall  to  get 
behind.  He  replied,  "  The  Russian  cavalry  seem  to  move  with 
indecision.  They  were  not  in  a  formation  suited  to  a  charge,  so 
could  not  have  done  much  harm.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  don't 
think  it  would  have  been  nice  for  the  company."  To  my  question 
as  to  whether  they  were  in  Lava  formation  or  not,  he  replied, 
"  I  don't  know  that  formation,  but  they  were  in  extended  order 
of  some  kind  ;  it  was  really  too  dusty  to  make  out  exactly." 
I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  they  were  in  this  formation. 

It  was  after  the  Russian  cavalry  had  been  driven  back 
that  the  infantry  was  seen  to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  dust 
.storm  to  threaten  the  right  flank.  It  was  driven  back  by  one 
company    of  the    leading    battalion    supported    by  two   others 
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brought  up  by  tlie  oflScer  commanding  the  regiment,  without 
diflSculty.  Finally  the  Russians  coverel  their  crossing  by  holding 
Piao-tun  and  the  small  group  of  trees  west  of  it.  They  did  not 
hold  these  places  long,  and  were  all  on  the  right  bank  by  3  p.m. 
From  2.30  pm,  till  3  30  p.m.  the  Russian  guns  in  position  on 
the  high  ground  on  the  right  bank  fired  at  intervals,  but 
without  doing  any  damage.  They  must  have  been  firing  at 
random,  for  the  dust  obscured  everything  and  even  the  Japanese 
infantry  patrols  sent  down  to  the  river  bank  failed  to  discover 
much  as  to  where  the  Russians  were.  At  3.15  p.m.  patrols 
were  sent  out  in  several  directions  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
columns  on  the  right  and  left.  All  the  afternoon  "  sniping  " 
went  on  between  the  patrols  on  each  bank  of  the  river.  A  few 
of  the  Japanese  got  across,  but  the  majority  failed  to  do  so,  so 
that  little  could  be  discovered,  except  that  Hsing-lung-tien  was 
occupied  by  the  Russians.  The  density  of  the  dust  storm  was 
greater  in  the  river  bed  than  elsewhere.  The  I./46th  entered 
Piao-tun  at  3.30  p.m.  and  concentrated  there.  At  4  p.m.  a 
brigade  order  came  to  the  effect  that  the  river  was  not  to  be 
crossed.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  this  order  the  2nd  Battalion 
had  been  ordered  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the  inability  of  the  patrols 
to  reconnoitre  properly.  The  sun  set  without  any  change  in 
the  situation. 

As  ordered  by  the  divisional  commander,  the  right  column 
halted  in  and  about  Li-shih-chai  for  the  night.  Its  advanced 
guard  stopped  at  Hsia  Piao-tun  with  its  outposts  at  the  village 
north-east  of  it ;  outpost  duty  was  performed  by  the  I./46th 
with  one  company  of  the  2nd  Battalion  prolonging  its  left  at 
and  near  the  unnamed  village  between  Hsia  Piao-tun  and 
Piao-tun.  There  was  a  strong  detached  post  in  Piao-tun.  During 
the  night  one  company  of  engineers  was  put  under  the  orders 
of  the  commander  of  the  advanced  guard  (O.C  4(jth)  to  tind 
a  crossing  or  a  place  for  a  bridge  if  required.  In  the  night  the 
Russians  on  the  opposite  bank  between  Hsing-lung-tien  and 
Fu-shuu  could  be  heard  breaking  the  ice,  which  was  rapidly 
melting. 

Movements  of  the  Left  Column. — As  mentioned  before, 
Shimamura's  advanced  guard  reached  Ssu-fang-tai  (D/E  4)* 
about  10  a.m.  Patrols  were  then  sent  on  to  the  river  in  the 
blinding  dust-storm.  After  doing  their  best  to  locate  the 
Russians,  the  patrols  reported  that  columns  of  transport  were 
passing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  ground  from 
Ssu  fang-tai  to  the  Hun  Ho  is  bare  and  flat,  sloping  very 
gently  down  to  the  river  bed  for  about  five  furlongs.  Had 
there  been  no  dust-storm  the  Russian  guns  would  have  been 
able  to  sweep  all  this  ground  from  their  position  on  the 
heights  above  the  right  bank.  At  12.15  p.m.  the  three  field 
batteries  came  into  action  among  the  willows  and  on  the  sand 

*  See  squares  D  4  and  E  4,  Map  61. 
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of  the  dry  river  bed  and  shelled  the  Russian  transport  at  2,000 
yards,  throwing  it  into  some  confusion.  These  gans  must  have 
fired  more  or  less  at  random,  for  to  see  at  that  distance  was 
impossible.  At  the  same  time  the  leading  infantry  was  deploy- 
ms  in  the  willows  on  the  left  bank,  but  its  movements  were 
greatly  hindered  by  the  dust-storm.  A  Russian  batter}^  replied, 
but  failing  to  locate  the  Japanese  batteries,  fired  beyond  them, 
causing  eight  casualties  to  the  infantry  who  happened  to  be 
there.  On  this  account  the  Japanese  artillery  ceased  fire.  The 
map*  shows  the  situation  after  the  I.  and  II./14th  had  crossed 
the  river  on  the  ice — extended  to  render  their  passage  safer. 
There  was  little  or  no  opposition,  and  pressing  on  (the 
general  told  me  that  owing  to  the  gloom  he  fully  expected  the 
bayonet  would  be  more  used  than  the  rifle)  the  advanced 
infantry  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  the  Russians  had 
gone.  The  hills  were  crowned  at  2  p.m.,  and  as  no  Russians 
could  be  seen,  although  they  were  actually  not  far  off,  and  the 
advanced  troops,  owing  to  the  dust-storm,  had  lost  touch  with 
those  in  rear,  the  column  halted.  At  2.30  p.m.  the  Guard 
Division  occupied  Chu-chan  (D  4  east).  For  an  hour  or  so 
Major-General  Shimamura  was  unaware  of  this,  or  whether  the 
right  wing  had  crossed  or  not.  In  the  evening  the  14th 
Regiment  reached  Hsia-tai  (E  4  N.w.),  where  it  halted  for  the 
night.  The  Guard  Cavalry  was  at  Hu-shan-pu  (E  3/4).  The 
remainder  of  Shimamura's  force  bivouacked  on  the  hills  north 
of  Ta-tzu-pu  (E  4  west).  The  Shimamura  Column  and  the 
right  column  of  the  Guard  were  camped  during  the  night  in 
the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  Hu-shan-pu  was  the 
apex  and  the  Hun  Ho  the  base.  Divisional  Head-Quarters  and 
the  reserve  stayed  at  Ssu-fung-tai  for  the  night. 

During  the  night  (9th/10th)  about  4  a.m.  the  14th  Regiment 
was  attacked  from  the  south-east.  The  Russians,  whose  numbers 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain,  were  repulsed,  leaving  20  dead. 

10th  Mar.  On  the   evening  of  the  Qthf  the  orders  to    Major-General 

Imamura  for  next  day  were  to  drive  the  enemy  in  front  of  him 
away,  assemble  at  Hsing-lung-tien,  and  march  on  to  Hsia-tai. 
General  Shimamura's  force  was  made  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
division,  the  remainder  of  the  division  being  main  body. 
Briefly,  before  describing  tiie  movements  of  the  different  units, 
the  following  events  took  place  this  day  at  Hsing-luug-tien. 
Imamura  began  attacking  the  line  Hsing-lung-tien — Hsia-fang- 
shen.l  i.e.,  tlje  line  to  his  immediate  front.  Taking  cover  in 
their  entrenchments  prepared  weeks  or  months  before,  the 
Russians  resisted  most  stubbornly,  their  strength  amounting  to 
about  six  or  seven  battalions  with  a  half  battery.  It  took  some 
time  to  make  them  with<lraw  from  their  positions.     Shimamura 

•  Not  roprodaced.     It  showed  five  companies  extended  on  the  north 
bank    (opposite  Ssu-fang-tai)  supported  by  two  others, 
t  See  Squares  E  4  and  E  ^,  Phit©  Gl. 
+  1^  miles  cast  of  Qsicg-lang- lien. 
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ordered  two  battalinns  of  the  47th  and  a  batter}^  to  attack  the 
Russian  right  flank  and  rear,  it  possible,  and  so  relieve  the 
pressure  in  front  of  Imamura.  This  movement  was  a  success, 
for  the  Russians  soon  commenced  to  waver,  and  in  the  early- 
part  of  the  afternoon  were  in  full  retreat  towards  Lien-tao-wan 
(E  3/4)  and  the  country  east  of  it.  By  reforming  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  Russians  in  front  of  the  12th  Division  united  with 
those  who  were  resisting  the  passage  of  the  Hun  II o  b}'  the 
2nd  Division  at  Fu-shun  and  Wan-pu-chieh.  Major-General 
Imamura  concenttated  in  the  afternoon  at  Hsia-tai  and  the 
villages  south  of  Hu-shan-pu,  his  advanced  guard  passing  the 
night  close  to  the  latter  place.  The  Shiraamura  Brigade 
camped  in  and  about  Hu-shan-pu  for  the  night.  The  Guard 
Division  was  all  across  the  Hun  Ho  by  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  and  by  the  evening  was  close  to  San-wa  (D  4  north). 
The  Russians  opposing  the  crossing  of  the  2nd  Division  began 
to  retire  about  3  p.m. 

Major-General   Imamura  s  Force. — Long   before   dawn    it 
was  known  that  the  Russians  were  still  holding  their  positions.* 
At  5  a.m.  the  II./46th  paraded  at  its  quarters  and  commenced 
to  advance  towards  Hsing-lung-tien,  its   1st  Battalion  having 
reported  that  the  Russians  were  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.     There  was  a  heavy   morning   mist  and  little   could  be 
seen,  but  the  Russians  could  still  be  heard  breaking  the  ice. 
The  order  to  the  24th  Regiment  being  to  cross  the  river,  push 
on  and  attack,  it  paraded  before  dawn  and  moved  towards  the 
river  bank  at  a  ptnnt  just  west  of  Piao-tun,  where  the  ice  was 
favourable  for  crossing.     Coming  under  a  hot  tire  on  ariival  at 
the  river  bank,  the  leading  battalion  halted,  took  cover,  and 
awaited  the  remainder  of  the  regiment.     In  the  meantime  the 
II./46th  had  been  ordered  to  cross  first,  supported,  if  required,  by 
its  1st  Battalion  in  Piao-tun.    Coming  under  heavy  rifle  and  gun 
tire,  the  5th  Company  got  across  and  entrenched  in  the  willows, 
losing  30  men  on  the  way.     The  other  three  companies  on  this 
were    ordered   to    halt    on  the  left  bank.     This  took  place  at 
about  C.30  a.m.     On  the  Russian  guns  opening  from  the  posi- 
tion marked  on  the  map  (which  for  convenience  I  will  term  the 
Kedoubtt)  rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  ofl&cer  commanding  the 
mountain  artillery,   who  expected  that  they  would  have  with- 
drawn in  the  night,  the  mountain  batteries  rapidly  took  up  a 
position    in    the  willows  and   replied.     The  morning  mist  hid 
them,  as  their  position  was  on  the  low-lying  ground  close  to  the 
river  bed,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  could,  after  the  mist  had 
risen  a  little,  locate  the  position  of  the  enemy's.     The  Russian 
guns,  had  little  or  no  cover,  nor,  except  from  view,  had  the 
Japanese.     Thanks  to  this  mist,  ten  minutes  after  the  Japanese 
guns  found  their  target  the  Russian   half  battery  was  silenced 
and  withdrew  to  a  position  further  back   (as  indicated  on  tlie 

*  See  Map  67.  f  The  ridge  marked  A  B  on  Map  67. 
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map).  Every  Russian  shell  went  far  over  the  batteries,  whose 
only  loss  was  three  men  wounded  from  rifle  bullets.  It  was  at 
7.20  a.m.  that  tlie  mountain  batteries  found  their  target.  In 
front  of  Imamura  the  Redoubt  was  the  nearest  position  held  by 
the  enemy  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  it.  To  do  so 
the  general  ordered  the  46th  to  stand  fast,  and  being  reinforced 
by  the  3rd  Battalion  of  that  regiment  (from  di%-isional  reserve), 
lie  ordered  it,  with  the  24tb,  to  move  to  the  left,  and  seizing  the 
high  ground  west  of  the  Redoubt,  turn  it.  At  this  time  a  body 
of  Russians  had  been  seen  movinof  alongf  the  lijiht  bank  in  the 
direction  of  Hsia-fang-shen,  but  the  general  trusted  to  the 
2nd  Division  to  deal  with  it.  This  strenofthened  him  in  his 
decision  to  attack  from  the  west.  By  8.10  a.m.  the  24th 
E^griment  had  crossed  the  river  close  to  Hsing^-lung-tien  in 
extended  formation  as  the  ice  was  thin,  and  occupied  that 
Ndllage,  meeting  no  enemy;  and  the  III. '46th,  crossing  also 
lower  down,  was  on  its  left  under  cover  in  the  willows  west  of 
the  village.  Imamura  was  now  practically  joined  up  with 
Shimamura. 

Between  9  a.m.  and  10  a.m.  the  Russians  on  the  hilly  ground 
immediately  north  of  Hsing-lung-tien  showed  signs  of  retreat 
under  the  shelling  they  were  receiving  from  Shimamura's  field 
guns.  At  10  a.m.  the  24th  R-giment  at  Hsing-lung-tien  was 
j'einforced  by  two  companies  from  the  brigade  reserve  and  six 
macliine  guns.  All  this  time  the  5th  Company  of  the  46th  had 
been  exchanging  tire  with  the  occupants  of  the  Redoubt.  At 
10.30  a.m.  the  mist  had  almost  rolled  away  and  one  had  a  good 
view  of  the  enemy's  position.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  fine  and 
clear  without  wind.  The  Russian  guns  woke  up  again  from 
their  new  position  and  shelled  any  small  body  of  troops  that 
attempted  to  cross  the  river  near  Piao-tun.  Their  new  position 
did  not  admit  of  their  shelling  any  ground  further  down  stream, 
in  fact,  from  this  time  on  they  played  no  important  part  in  the 
action.  I  got  to  Hsing-lung-tien  at  11.45  a.m.,  just  as  the 
24th  and  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the  46th  advanced  from  the  line 
of  the  river  and  village  (Hsing-lung-tien)  against  the  hills,  as 
shown  on  the  map.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  III./46th  was  not 
actually  deployed  for  attack  as  shown  on  the  map,  nor  were  the 
two  left  companies  of  the  24th.  The  formation  of  each  company 
varied,  viz.,  columns  of  sections,  columns  of  files,  &c.  For  the 
last  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  mountain  guns  had  been 
shelling  the  Redoubt  with  common  shell  and  shrapnel,  and 
during  the  advance  of  the  infantry  they  shelled  it  heavily. 
The  map  shows  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  the  5th  Company 
of  the  46th  standing  fast  and  keeping  up  a  hot  tire  on  the 
Redoubt.  The  tiring  line  was  at  one  to  two  paces  interval. 
The  supports  were  in  cIo.se  order,  but  in  single  rank.  The 
advancing  infantry  came  under  little  tire  from  the  high  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  thcMu  but  the  Russians  in  the  Kedoubt 
at  once  opened  fire  on  them  as  the  line  was  clearing  Hsing- 
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lung-tien  and  practically  enfiladed  it.  At  this  the  three  riprht 
companies  brought  up  their  left  shoulders  and  faced  the 
Eedoubt,  while  the  remainder,  movinjr  very  rapidly  without 
firing  a  shot,  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills  at  12  noon.  There 
had  been  49  casualties  before  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
entirely  from  the  fire  from  the  Redoubt.  The  Russians  fell  back 
in  front  of  them  without  making  any  stand. 

The  ground  between  Hsing-lung-tien  and  the  hills  is 
absohitely  flat,  so  the  three  companies  of  the  24th  attacking  the 
Redoubt  suffered  considerably  and  made  slow  progress.  The 
behaviour  of  the  Russians  in  the  Redoubt  was  most  noticeable. 
In  spite  of  the  Japanese  mountain  guns,  whose  range  was 
perfect  and  whose  shells  seemed  to  burst  with  accuracy  and 
precision,  these  men  kept  on  firing,  ducking  their  heads  to  the 
common  shell  and  shrapnel,  but  always  bobbing  up  again.  As 
they  had  no  head-cover,  their  heads  were  clearly  seen  above  the 
parapet,  and  some  took  no  notice  whatsoever  of  the  Japanese 
artillery  but  continued  to  fire  steadily.  At  12.15  p.m.  a  party 
of  Russians  holding  the  east  end  (B)  of  the  Redoubt,  left  it  and 
crossed  the  flat  ground  to  Hsia-fang-shen.  Being  shelled  and 
receiving  rifle  fire  from  the  46th  in  Piao-tun,  it  suff'ered 
severely.  By  12.45  p.m.  the  24th  Regiment  and  the  III./46th 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  hills,  and  the  machine  guns 
advancing  from  Hsing-lung-tien  had  got  into  position.  Three 
of  the  latter  were  turned  on  the  rear  of  the  Redoubt  and  three 
engaged  the  enemy  in  front.  At  12.50  p.m.,  white  flags 
appeared  above  the  parapet  of  the  Redoubt  on  its  west  side. 
At  this  moment  the  Japanese  firing  line  (of  the  three  companies) 
was  five  hundred  yards  from  it.  From  11.45  until  a  few 
minutes  after  the  white  flags  were  hoisted,  the  mountain  gTins 
had  heavily  shelled  the  Redoubt  with  shrapnel  and  common 
shell,  but  the  trenches  were  so  well  made  that  the  effect  on  the 
rifle  fire  from  it  was  not  as  great  as  one  would  have  expected. 
On  visiting  the  trenches  (A)  afterwards,  I  found  only  eight 
dead. 

At  12.55  p.m.  a  body  of  about  45  Russians,  having  apparently 
reconsidered  their  chances  of  escape,  ran  across  the  neck  (the 
first  po'^ition  of  the  Russian  guns  in  the  early  morning)  from 
A  to  B.  They  were  severely  shrapnelled,  but  I  found  only 
one  man  lying  dead  on  visiting  the  spot.  In  order  to  run  more 
quickly  they  had  abandoned  everything,  including  rifles.  The 
surrender  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Japanese  rifle  fire  from  the 
west  and  the  three  machine  guns  prevented  their  retreat.  At 
1  p.m.,  the  first  Japanese  (about  half-a-dozen  men)  reached 
the  trenches  (A)  and  accepted  the  surrender,  the  Russians 
standing  up,  flinging  down  their  rifles  below  and  in  front  of  the 
parapet,  and  waving  shirts  and  caps.  The  prisoners  numbered 
112.  According  to  the  prisoners,  the  Redoubt  contamed  two 
companies.  The  battalion  commander  surrendered  with  the 
others. 
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At  1.25  p.m.  the  mountain  guns  crossing  the  river  at  Piao- 
tun  were  shelled  by  the  Russian  guns,  but  suffered  no  loss.  At 
this  time  the  Russians  in  front  of  the  24th  and  III./46th  were 
still  resisting  stubbornly,  in  fact,  I  saw  in  some  places  that  the 
Japanese  infantry  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  crests  it 
was  holding  and  temporarily^  leave  the  machine  guns.  At 
1.40  p.m.  a  brigade  order  arrived  for  the  regiments,  which  read 
as  follows : — 

"  Enemy  has  gone  north-east.  The  brigade  will  advance 
towards  Ssu-shih-wa.*  The  24th  Regiment  will  protect 
the  right  flank  after  occupying  Ta-kou.|  The  46th 
Regiment  will  march  on  Ssu-shih-wa. 

It  must  be  mentioned  here,  that  as  soon  as  the  Hun  River 
was  crossed  the  only  available  maps  were  very  bad.  On  this 
account,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  giving  orders.  At 
1.55  p.m.,  the  two  mountain  batteries  that  had  crossed  the 
river  had  got  into  position  close  to  the  Redoubt  and  had  opened 
fire.  There  was  no  reply  from  the  Russian  guns,  which  must 
have  retired.  Heavy  musketry  could  be  heard  in  tlie  direction 
of  the  47th  Regiment,  but  the  firing  was  slackening  in  front 
of  the  24th.  At  2.15  p.m.  rifle  fire  had  almost  ceased  and  the 
action  was  practically  over. 

The  casualties  of  the  III./46th  were  80  officers  and  men. 
The  other  battalions  of  the  regfiment  had  no  losses.  The  24th 
Regiment  lost  250  odd,  of  which  189  were  lost  by  the  three 
companies  attacking  the  Redoubt.  The  46th  Regiment  fired 
45,000  rounds  during  the  action.  The  three  mountain  batteries 
fired  1,050  rounds,  of  which  954  were  shrapnel.  The  Russian 
force  occupying  the  Redoubt  and  the  hills  east  of  it  was  one 
battalion.  At  4  p.m.  tlie  Imamura  Brigade  assembled  at  Hsia- 
tai  and  halted. 

At  about  3.30  p.m.  I  rode  from  Hsing-lung-tien  to  the 
Redoubt.  What  I  have  termed  the  Redoubt  was  really  a  work 
as  shown  on  the  map.  It  was  clear  at  once  why  the  white 
flag  had  been  hoisted.  In  rear  of  the  hill  on  which  the  trenches 
are  situated  is  a  plain  which  was  swept  by  fire  from  the 
Japanese  infantry  at  1,000  yards.  The  trenches  had  been 
excellently  made  for  men  standing,  apparently  months  before. 
No  doubt  it  was  very  convenient  for  the  soldiers  of  the  rear 
guard  to  find  such  good  entrenchments  ready  for  them  on 
amval,  but  to  the  meanest  intelligence  among  tliem  the  thought 
must  have  occurred,  "  Our  generals  have  great  forethought,  but 
do  they  always  mean  us  to  retreat  ? "  The  trenches  at  A  and  B 
were  situated  fifty  feet  or  so  above  the  plain  in  front.  The 
highest  point  of  A  and  B  is  about  sixty-five  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  slope  to  the  front  is  considerably  steeper  than  the  sketch 
would  lead  one  to  understand.     The  trenches  between  A  and  B 


•  2  miles  nortli  of  Hsia-tai. 

t  2  miles  north-east  of  Hsia-tai. 
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were  not  continuous,  and  the  only  way  of  retreat  the  occupants 
of  A  could  take,  was  to  the  rear,  i.e.,  across  the  open,  unless  they 
chose  to  run  the  gauntlet  from  A  to  B  and  thence  to  Hsia-fang- 
shen.  To  hold  A  after  the  enemy  had  got  a  footing  on  the  hills 
west  and  north-west  of  it  could  have  only  one  result,  and  one 
wondered  why  the  battalion  commander  who  was  there  himself 
did  not  retire  earlier.  Otherwise  the  position  at  A  and  B  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  for  there  was  a  splendid  field  of  fire 
down  to  the  river  bed  and  river  itself,  and  also  on  both  flanks. 
By  marks  made  by  the  rifles  on  the  parapet,  the  enemy  holding 
B  seemed  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  Japanese  to  their 
front  in  the  willows,  but  to  have  confined  it  for  the  most  part 
to  oblique  fire  on  the  three  companies  of  the  24th. 

In  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  river,  the  ice,  though  melting, 
was  still  strong  in  most  places,  and  crossing  was  not  diflScult. 
It  is  true  that  the  Russians  broke  up  the  ice  close  to  the  right 
bank,  leaving,  except  in  one  place  between  Hsing-lung-tien  and 
Piao-tun,  a  gap  five  feet  wide,  but  this  the  Japanese  bridged 
with  some  branches  and  pieces  of  wood.  All  horses  were  obliged 
to  cross  at  the  one  place  where  the  ice  was  not  broken  (near 
Piao-tun),  and  although  it  was  under  the  fire  of  the  Russian 
guns,  there  were  few  casualties.  The  Russian  guns  could  only 
guess  the  whereabouts  of  the  crossing.  The  willows  on  the 
right  bank  hid  it  from  the  view  of  the  riflemen  at  A  and  B. 
Two  days  later  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ice — 
an  example  of  how  well  the  Japanese  timed  the  operations, 
though  of  course  there  was  in  this  a  considerable  element  of 
luck. 

In  regard  to  the  attack  of  the  infantry,  it  seemed  at  the 
time  that  the  direct  attack  on  A  and  B  by  the  three  companies 
was  unnecessary  and  inadvisable.  They  could  have  been  better 
employed  in  the  willows,  paying  attention  to  A  and  B  from 
there  together  with  the  5  th  Company  of  the  46th.  In  the 
meantime  the  remainder  of  the  24th  and  the  III./46th  might 
have  advanced  from  a  point  west  of  Hsing-lung-tien  with  their 
regiment  leading  on  Kao-chia-wan,  and  at  the  required  moment 
have  brought  up  their  left  shoulders.  On  the  map  the  distance 
between  the  east  corner  of  Hsing-lung-tien  and  the  trenches  at 
A  is  1,500  yards.  In  reality  it  was  not  more  than  1,200  yards 
at  the  most.  The  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Hu-shan-pu  road  are 
drawn  too  close  to  it  and  Hsing-lung-tien  ;  they  were  1,500  yards 
from  the  latter  point. 

Major-General  Shimamura's  Force.* — On  the  night  of  the 
9th/10th  March  the  47th  Regiment  had  bivouacked  on  the  high 
ground  north  of  Tai-yu-tsun.f  The  brigade  orders  to  the 
regiment  were  to  occupy  the  hilly  ground  close  to  Kao-chia-wan 
in  the  morning  and  endeavour  to  clear  the  way  for  and  cover 

*  See  Map  67.  t  2  miles  west  of  Hsiiig-luug-tien. 
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the  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the  12th  Division.  At 
5.50  a.m.  on  the  10th  March  the  I./47th,  which  was  in  advance, 
met  a  section  of  the  enemy  in  Ta-tzu-pu,*  which  retired  on  Kao- 
chia-wan.  By  6.15  a.m.  the  1st  Battalion  was  occupying  the 
high  ground  north-west  of  Kao-chia-wan.  At  6.40  a.m.  the 
mist  lifted  a  little  and  the  Reboubt  A  B  could  he  seen.  At 
7.30  a.m.  the  47th  was  ordered  by  Major-General  Shimaraura  to 
advance  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the  hills  north  and  east  of 
Kao-chia-wan.  In  accordance  with  their  orders,  the  1st  and 
2nd  Battalions  advanced  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  hilLs  at 
Kao-chia-wan  and  north  of  it  at  8  a.m.  At  8.50  a.m.  the  1st  and 
2nd  Battalions  occupied  a  position  on  the  hills  north-west  of 
Kao-chia-wan  without  much  resistance.  One  battery  of  field 
artillery  opened  fire  at  8  a.m. — range  4,800  yards — covering  the 
advance  of  the  47th.  At  9  a.m.  the  regiment  pushed  on,  and  in 
spite  of  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  who 
then  amounted  to  five  companies,  they  drove  them  east  and 
occupied  a  position  on  the  ridges  north-east  of  Kao-chia-wan. 
The  hottest  fighting  was  in  front  of  the  1st  Battalion.  At 
12.10  p.m.  another  field  battery  came  into  action  north-east  of 
Hsia-tai.  Firing  at  a  range  of  2,100  yards  it  assisted  the 
advance  of  the  47th  very  much.  The  14th  Regiment  stood  fast 
throughout  the  action,  but  it  furnished  one  company  to  protect 
the  left  of  this  battery.  Major-General  Shimamura's  position 
was  close  to  the  guns.  At  12.20  p.m.  the  III./46th  (Imamura) 
had  come  up  in  line  on  the  right  of  the  I. /47th.  At  the  same 
time  the  JI./47th,  which  had  been  somewhat  in  rear,  came  up  on 
the  left  of  the  1st  Battalion.  A  few  minutes  later  the  advance 
was  again  ordered.  For  the  1st  Battalion  to  reach  the  enemy 
meant  descending  into  a  hollow  and  ascending  the  far  side.  The 
width  across  tlie  gully  was  about  three  hundred  and  seventy -five 
yards.  The  1st  Company  stood  fast,  and,  until  the  other  three 
descending  into  the  gully  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  enemy's 
slope,  kept  up  as  hot  a  fire  as  possible,  after  which  it  moved  on 
also.  The  enemy  made  a  stout  resistance  all  along  the  line,  but 
beginning  to  waver  in  front  of  the  2nd  Battalion  at  1.30  p.m., 
had  all  retired  to  the  north-east  by  2.10  p.m.  From  9  a.m.  until 
2  p.m.  the  I./47th  lost  150  men,  including  its  commander,  wlio 
died  of  his  wounds  on  the  18th  March. 

T3uring  tlie  action  the  closest  range  at  which  the  adversaries 
fought  was  200  yards.  The  Russians  lost  heavily,  for  there 
were  50  dead  in  front  of  the  3rd  Company  alone.  The  mark  C 
on  the  map  represents  a  counter-attack  on  the  left  of  the  1st 
Battalion  shortly  after  noon,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  2nd  Battalion  had  not  quite  got  up  in  line.  It  was 
frustrated  by  the  7th  Company.  The  2nd  Battalion  lost  12 
killed  and  23  wounded.  It  fired  31,323  rounds  of  small  arm 
ammunition.     The  enemy  left  200  dead  in  front  of  it.     The  Ist 

•  1  mile  west  of  Hsing-lung-tien. 
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Battalion  fired  64,822  rounds,  and  had  750  men  in  action-  Its 
total  losses  on  the  day  were  265  (including  five  officers,  of  whom 
two  died  of  their  wounds).  Out  of  the  total,  52  men  were 
killed.  The  total  casualties  of  the  12th  Division  were  about  500. 
The  Russians  left  the  same  number  de  id,  and  took  away  their 
wounded,  Shimamura  camped  in  and  about  Hu-shan-pu*  (E  3/4) 
for  the  night.  Among  the  enemy's  troops  were  men  of  the 
1st  Siberian  Reserve  Division  and  1st  Siberian  Sharpshooters' 
Division.  The  force  opposing  the  47th  amounted  to  about  three 
battalions.  As  mentioned  before,  the  2nd  Division  in  the  mean- 
time attacked  the  Russians  on  the  hills  on  tlie  north  bank  of 
the  Hun  Ho  between  Wan-pu-chieh  [E  4i  north)  and  Fu-shun, 
who  commenced  to  retreat  about  3  p.m. 

I  beg  to  point  out  here  what  an  immense  advantage  it  would 
have  been  to  the  Japanese  had  they  had  some  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery  this  day.  Had  their  cavalry  consisted  of  one  regiment 
only  it  could  have  threatened  the  enemy's  retreat  via  Lien- 
tao-wan.  Had  it  consisted  of  a  brigade,  its  opportunities  must 
have  been  great  if  it  had  pushed  on  northwards  at  dawn. 

Divisional  Head-Quarters  camped  for  the  night  at  Ta-kou 
and  Hu-shan-kou — villages  a  mile  apart  and  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  Hu-sban-pu  (E  3/4).  They  are  not  marked  on 
the  map. 

The  divisional  orders  for  this  day  were  as  follows : — t 

"  The  division  will  advance  to  the  line  Wang-chia-ho-tzu — 
Yao-pu,  marching  in  two  columns  (as  on  the  9th  March),  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  enemy  retreating  by  the  main  road  to 
Tieh-ling  and  the  west  of  it.  The  Left  Column  will  start 
from  Hu-shan-pu  at  7  a.m.  and  march  to  Yao-pu  via, 
Pu-hui-erh-chia,  liieu-hua-pao,  and  Chu-lu-fu-yin.  The 
Right  Column  will  start  from  Hu-shan-pu  at  7.30  a.m. 
and  march  to  Wang-chia-ho-tzu  via  Shih-tai  and  Wang- 
kuan-tai.  The  duty  of  the  latter  is  to  watch  the  right 
flank  of  the  division,  and  also  patrol  towards  Yi-lu  (D  3) 
(on  the  main  Mukden — Tieh-ling  road).  The  divisional 
reserves  will  parade  at  Pen-chia-tunJ  and  follow  the  Left 
Column." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  villages  mentioned 
cannot  be  located  on  any  map  correctly.  On  that  account  I  have 
omitted  to  put  them  in  the  sketch.  As  we  marched,  it  was 
always  uncertain  where  a  village  was,  or  whether  it  even  existed 
at  ail.  It  was  therefore  difficult  for  columns  to  adhere  strictly 
to  orders. 

This  day  the  Awaibara  Brigade  rejoined  the  division  and 
became  its  reserve.     The  III./46th  rejoined  its  regiment. 

*  See  Map  61.  t  See  square  D  3,  Map  61. 

X  Not  on  map,  2i  miles  south,  of  Hu-ahan-pu. 
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From  the  above  orders  it  will  be  seen  that  the  division  was 
"switched  off"  from  the  Russians  whom  it  had  severely  handled 
to  deal  with  others  who  were  problematical.  .Meanwhile  its 
enemy  of  the  10th  had  fallen  back  and  gone  to  swell  the 
already  large  number  opposing  the  2nd  Division.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  the  official  reason  for  this  later  on.  ,._, 

In  accordance  with  orders,  the  right  column  started  at 
7.30  a.m.,  marching  to  Shih-tai,  where  it  received  fresh  orders  to 
push  on  to  a  point  2^  miles  east  of  Yi-lu.  The  cavalry  patrols 
reported  Russians  at  Yi-lu,  but  could  not  ascertain  their 
strength.  At  3.30  p.m.  Imamura  reached  San-chia-tzu  (D  3 
east)  and  came  up  with  two  companies  of  Russians  deployed 
north  of  it.  From  5  ]xm.  until  sunset  he  pressed  them  north 
and  halted  at  a  place  north-east  by  east  of  Yi-lu.  Shimamura 
at  9  a.m.  passed  through  Mu-shan-tun,*  where  I  joined  him. 
Divisional  Head-Quarters  had  already  arrived  at  this  village, 
having  been  fired  at  on  the  way  by  a  Cossack  patrol  which  the 
escort  drove  off  to  the  north-west.  At  10  a.m.  the  left  column 
passed  Hung-lo-tzu.*  Five  minutes  afterwards  about  thirty 
Russians  with  a  white  flag  joined  the  column  from  the  west. 
These  men  were  escorted  b}''  two  footsore  privates  and  one 
wounded  private  of  the  Guard  who  had  lost  their  way.  The 
Russians  had  met  them  in  the  hills  and  surrendered  to  them.  One 
and  a  half  miles  from  Hung-lo-tzu,*  the  column  entered  abruptly 
the  great  Mukden  Plain.  Here  it  was  most  difficult  to  get  a  view 
of  anything,  the  dust  being  so  great,  but  Japanese  columns  could 
be  seen  moving  in  various  directions.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  in 
the  village  of  Lien-hua-pao  (D  3  s.E.)  was  halted  a  regiment  of 
the  Umezawa  Brigade.  At  noon  the  left  column  reached  Ha-wa- 
chieh-tzu,  1^  miles  north-east  of  Pu-ho,  and  halted.  Information 
now  arrived  that  the  Guard  Division  had  got  to  Pu-ho  (D  3 
6.E.)  during  the  night  (lOth/llth).  After  the  men's  dinners, 
the  column  by  order  of  Lieut.-General  Inouye  moved  on,  and 
reaching  the  main  Mukden-Tieh-ling  road  at  3  p.m.,  advanced 
along  it  north.  At  this  point  Major-General  Shimamura,  not 
getting  touch  with  the  Guard  Division  which  was  supposed  to 
be  on  his  left,  sent  out  a  battalion  as  left  flank  guard.  At 
.5.20  ]).m.  Yao-pu  (1)  3  east)  on  the  main  road  was  reached. 
The  last  of  the  Russians  had  passed  this  place  at  noon  and  were 
reported  to  be  at  Yi-lu,  5  miles  north  of  Yao-pu.  From  local 
Chinamen  I  ascertained  that  no  Russian  wounded  had  at  any 
time  during  the  lighting  passed  along  the  high  road,  and  that 
the  flrst  body  of  the  eneiuy  that  passed  the  village  in  retreat 
did  20  miles  on  the  night  of  the  7th/8th  Maich.  Without 
halting  at  Yao-pu,  the  left  column  moved  on  and  came  up  with 
the  enemy  at  Yi-lu.  The  Russians  took  up  two  jiositions,  one 
south  and  one  north  of  the  village.  The  Ru.ssian  strength  was 
about  six  battalions  with  Cossacks  and  mountain  guns.     They 


Not  on  map. 
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held  a  ridge  south  of  the  village  with  one  battalion,  but  on 
the  Japanese  field  guns  opening  on  them  and  two  battalions 
deploying,  they  retired  on  a  ridge  immediately  north  of  the 
village.  The  Russian  guns  opened,  but  could  not  reach  the 
Japanese  artillery.  A  battery  at  once  galloped  on,  and  coming 
into  position  on  the  ridge  just  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  shelled 
them,  commencing  at  2,000  yards,  as  they  retired.  The  other 
two  batteries  shortly  afterwards  came  into  position  also.  The 
Russians  hardly  stopped  on  the  ridge  north  of  Yi-lu,  but  in 
the  twilight  retired  north  amid  columns  of  dust.  The  Japanese 
infantry  in  the  meantime,  without  much  firing,  pressed  on 
through  the  village  and  occupied  the  ridge  on  the  far  side. 
Here  was  the  outpost  line  for  the  night.  The  Russians  left  20 
dead.  The  Japanese  casualties  were  10  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  village.  As  Major-General  Shiraamura  had  just  entered 
the  village  and  was  riding  along  the  main  street,  about  ten 
Cossacks  came  out  of  a  side  lane  and,  making  no  reply  to  the 
question,  "  Who  are  you,"  were  charged  by  the  general's  escort. 
Two  were  cut  down  and  two  captured.  The  subaltern  cut 
through  a  Cossack's  wrist  with  his  sword.  The  column  took  up 
its  quarters  in  Yi-lu  for  the  night.  Divisional  Head-Quarters 
and  the  reserve  (Awaibara)  halted  at  Yao-pu. 

The  division  did  not  advance  on  the  12th  March.  The  right  I2th  Mar. 
columji  sent  out  a  lorce  (two  battalions  46th  Regiment,  two 
squadrons  and  one  battalion)  to  reconnoitre  towards  Chen- 
chien-hu-tun  (E  3  north-west).  The  Russians  were  seen  to  be 
on  the  hills  round  the  village,  but  they  withdrew  as  the  Japanese 
approached.  The  force  camped  close  to  Chen-chien-hu-tun  for 
the  night.  All  this  day  small  bodies  of  Japanese  scoured  the 
country  lying  south  of  the  division  for  Russian  fugitives  who 
were  hidmg  iu  the  hills,  nullahs,  and  villages.  An  orderly 
bringing  a  message  for  the  12th  Division  was  fired  at  out  of 
these  villages  on  his  way. 

The  situation  of  the  First  Army  on  the  13th  March  was  as  13th  Mar. 
follows : — On  the  right  of  the  12th  Division  was  the  2nd 
Division.  On  the  left  of  the  12th  Division  was  the  Umezawa 
Brigade,  which  for  the  last  two  days  had  been  acting  with  the 
Guard.  The  latter  division  was  in  rear  of  the  12th  Division. 
The  successful  action  fought  by  the  12th  Division  at  Hsing-luuo-- 
tien  had  enabled  the  2nd  Division  to  cross  the  Hun  Ho.  This 
morning  the  right  column  moved  in  a  north-east  direction  from 
Wang-chia-ho-tzu  (D  3  east)  and  took  up  a  line  on  the  range 
of  hills  east  of  Chen-chien-hu-tun  and  north  of  Hsiao-ho-pu* 
and  Shih-fu-ho-tzu,*  joining  up  with  the  detachment  that  had 
reconnoitred  the  day  before.  The  column  did  not  come  in  actual 
contact  with  the  enemy,  whose  rear  parties  remained  iu  and 
about  Ku-kuan-tun  (E  2  north  of  the  Fan  Ho)  until  sunset. 

*  Not  on  map.     Its  position  can  be  inferred  from  the  blocks  showing 
the  position  of  the  troops. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  column  camped  in  and  about  Shih-fu- 
ho-tzu*  for  the  night. 

The  left  column  left  Yi-lu,  and  passing  through  Ma-liu-shan 
(D  3  east)  occupied  the  range  of  hills  north  of  Chen-chien-hu- 
tun  with  its  main  body  in  that  village.  No  enemy  were  met 
with.  Divisional  Head-Quarters  left  Yao-pu  at  10  a.m.,  and 
marching  north-east  passed  Wang-chia-ho-tzu  at  12.15  p.m.  and 
Ku-chia-tzu  (D  3  east)  at  1.30  p.m.  The  last  body  of  thie  enemy 
in  retreat  passed  Ku-chia-tzu  at  3  p.m.  on  the  11th.  From  Yao- 
pu  the  division  entered  very  hilly  country  again.  In  the  places 
between  Yao-pu  and  Ku-chia-tzu  there  are  small  diggings  for 
surface  coal.  Divisional  Head-Quarters  camped  in  the  villages 
of  Ta-yao|  and  Ku-chia-tzu  for  the  night. 

The  enemy's  position  this  day  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Fan  Hoj  on  a  range  of  hills  immediately  north  of  it  from  a 
point  north  of  Ku-kunn-tun  to  a  point  north  of  Chang-chia- 
lou-tzu.  By  taking  up  this  line  on  the  Fan  Ho,  the  various 
Russian  rear  guards  were  for  the  first  time  able  to  pull  tliem- 
selves  together  ami  offer  a  united  front  to  the  pursuit,  for  their 
line  on  the  Fan  Ho  was  an  extremely  strong  one.  The  2nd 
Division  reached  the  neio^hbourhood  of  Pao-chia-tun*  and  then 
faced  the  heights  north  of  Chang-chia-lou-tzu.  By  the  evening 
the  Umezawa  Brigade  reached  Fan-chia-tun  (E/F  3/2)  where 
it  faced  the  enemy.  Part  of  the  Fourth  Army  had  reached 
Shen-tai-tzu  (D  3  n.e.), 

14th  Mar.  The  order  to  the  brigades  for  the  14th  March  J  was  to  stand 

fast  and  watch  the  enemy  closely.  They  were  to  be  ready  to 
attack  if  the  opportunity  occurred.  IShimamura's  guns  (eight) 
opened  at  7.15  a.m.  The  sketch^  shows  the  positions  occupied. 
The  enemy's  guns,  one  battery  divided  into  three  portions  (from 
right  to  left  two,  two  and  four  guns),  replied.  Firing  died 
away  towards  10  a.m.,  and  there  was  no  advance  made  by  the 
division  during  the  day.  IN  or  did  the  Umezawa  Brigade  on 
the  left  advance,  but  its  artillery  shelled  and  was  shelled  by 
the  enemy's  from  time  to  time.  All  day  bodies  of  Russian 
infantry  could  be  seen  moving  to  and  fro  on  the  plain  north  of 
the  Umezawa  Brigade.  This  plain  stretches  for  miles  to  the 
west,  up  to  the  Liao  River  and  beyond.  On  the  line  just  north 
of  the  Fan  Ho  a  long  train,  probably  a  Red  Cross  train,  was 
standing.  The  Russian  infantry  could  be  seen  busily  entrench- 
ing themselves  on  the  flat  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fan  Ho, 
opposite  Umezawa.  At  5  p.m.  columns  of  Russian  infantry  and 
transport  were  seen  retiring  from  the  various  villages  on  the 

•  Not  on  map.  Its  position  can  be  inferred  from  the  blocks  showing 
the  position  of  the  troops. 

t  2  miles  south-weat  of  Chen-chien-hn-tun. 

i  t^iee  squares  E  3  and  E  2,  Map  61. 

^  Not  reproduced.  It  showed  a  liuBsiau  line  nortli  of  the  Fan  Ho  and 
the  .Japancbe  force  drawn  up  on  a  ridgo  juat  north  of  Chang-chien-hu-tun, 
the  right  oppo.site  Ku-kuan-tun,  the  Jolt  uutsido  the  high  »oad.  Oue 
battery  in  centre  and  one  on  right  in  action. 
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plain  in  a  northerly  direction.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Russians 
intended  to  retreat,  but  at  nightfall  they  were  still  holding 
their  positions.  At  5.30  p.m.  Imamura  sent  forward  one  and  a 
half  battalions  to  a  ridge  in  front,  opposite  Ku-kuau-tun.  Late 
in  the  day  the  Umezawa  Brigade  and  the  2nd  Division  came 
up  in  line  with  the  12th  Division  on  the  left  and  right  respec- 
tively. It  was  shortly  after  midday  that  part  of  the  2nd 
Division  captured  a  portion  of  the  Russian  position  north  of 
Chang-chia-lou-tzu.  On  asking  a  staff  officer  of  the  12th 
Division  afterwards  why  the  division  did  not  attack  on  this 
day,  he  said,  "  It  was  determined  to  concentrate  the  Army 
for  attack  at  certain  places  such  as  Chen-chien-hu-tun  and 
elsewhere.  The  2nd  Division  was  unable  to  concentrate  at  the 
place  ordered."  The  12th  Division  camped  at  Ta-yao,  two  miles 
south-west  of  Chen-chien-hu-tun. 

Before  dawn  on  the  15th  March  the  Russians  had  abandoned  15th  Mar. 
their  position  on  the  Fan  Ho,  and  blowing  up  the  railway  bridge, 
had  fallen  back  on  Tieh-ling.  There,  it  was  soon  known,  that 
they  were  holding  a  strong  position.  At  dawn  the  12th 
Division  occupied  the  hills  immediately  north  of  the  river  just 
evacuated  by  the  enemy.  No  further  advance  was  made  this 
day.  In  the  afternoon  from  the  new  Japanese  line  the  Russian 
stores  and  cantonment  at  Tieh-ling  could  be  seen  in  flames. 
At  4  p.m.,  after  crossing  the  Fan  Ho  with  some  difficulty,  as  the 
ice  was  melting  rapidly,  I  watched  the  Umezawa  Brigade  on 
the  plain  marching  in  three  columns*  parallel  to  the  railway 
towards  Tieh-ling.  The  plain  is  very  flat  and  devoid  of  cover, 
except  that  afforded  by  villages.  At  4.15  p.m.  a  Russian  battery 
to  the  west,  covering  the  retreat  of  at  least  a  regiment  which 
was  making  for  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Liao  west  of  Tieh- 
ling,  opened  on  the  left  flank  guard.  The  range  was  slightly 
over  2,000  yards.  The  two  battalions  with  their  tirst  line  pack- 
horses  took  cover  at  once  behind  the  railway  embankment  which 
is  about  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  halted.  On  this  the  battery 
turned  its  shrapnel  on  the  main  body  which  had  just  passed 
the  village  of  Liao-hai-tun.  After  momentary  hesitation,  the 
main  body  (marching  in  close  order  in  column)  changed  its 
course  to  the  right  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  get 
cover  in  some  undulating  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
bordering  the  plain.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  confusion 
for  a  couple  of  minutes  or  so,  especially  among  the  pack  animals, 
but  after  that,  each  company,  acting  under  its  cumujander, 
rapidly  moved  to  the  right  in  whatever  formation  he  ordered. 
The  battery  shelled  for  twenty  minutes,  the  Japanese  losing 
only  10  men,  but  some  pack  animals  were  also  lost.  The  guns 
of  the  brigade  did  not  come  into  action,  nor  could  I  see  them 
anywhere.  Apparently  bad  scouting  and  lack  of  cover  were 
the  reason  why  a  battery  was  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  advance 

*  Sketch  not  reproduced.     It  showed  a  maiu  body  wilh  two  battalions 
left  fiauk  guard  and  oue  battaliuu  right  llauk  guard. 
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of  a  brigade.*  At  4.30  p.m.  another  Russian  battery  opened 
from  a  hill  east  of  Tieli-ling  city,  but  without  effect.  The 
III./4-7th  (Shimaraura)  occupied  Liao-hai-tun  as  soon  as  the 
Umezawa  Brigade  had  passed  that  village.  In  the  meantime 
the  strong  north-west  wind  gi-eatly  assisted  the  conflagration 
in  the  Russian  cantonment,  carrying  the  smoke  over  the  tower, 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  Tieh-ling  itself  was  burning.  This 
burning  of  stores  foretold  to  a  certainty  that  a  further  retreat 
of  the  Russians  was  imminent.  The  Shimamura  Brigade 
camped  this  night  at  Ku-kuan-tun  and  villages  south-west  of 
it,  the  above-mentioned  battalions  remaining  at  Liao-hai-tun. 
Head-Quarters  caiuped  at  Chen-chien-hu-tun. 

The  divisional  orders  issued  this  evening  were  as  follows : — 
"  The  2nd  Division  being  on  the  right,  and  the  Umezawa 
Brigade  being  on  the  left,  the  12th  Division  will  take 
the  main  road.  The  Imamura  Brigade  will  be  the 
main  body  and  the  Shimamura  Brigade  the  advanced 
guard." 

16th  Mar.  -A-t  1  am.  on  the  16th  ]\Jarch  an  officer's  patrol  of  the  Ya-Iu 

Army  entered  Tieh-ling,  followed  an  hour  later  by  a  company 
of  the  14th  Regiment  which  had  been  sent  on  ahead  by  Major- 
General  Shimamura.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Umezawa  Brigade 
entered  by  different  gates.  Divisional  Head-Quarters  left  Chen- 
chien-hu-tun  at  5  a.m.  and  rode  to  Hsin-tun  (E  2  s.w.),  there 
joining  the  main  road.  The  Shimamura  Brigade  in  advance 
joined  the  main  road  at  Liao-hai-tun,  and  marched  to  Tieh-ling. 
As  the  ice  would  not  bear,  the  field  guns  had  to  march  vid 
Hsin-tun.  The  Imamura  Brigade  left  its  position  before 
dawn,  and  concentrated  at  Liao-hai-tun  at  8  o'clock.  Thence  it 
moved  on  Tieh-ling.  Leaving  head-quarters  at  Hsin-tun,  I  rode 
over  to  the  railway  bridge.  I  had  seen  through  ni}'  glasses  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  14th  a  party  of  Russians  collect  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  centre  piers.  It  was  therefore  the  more  surprising 
that  the  piers  were  still  untouched  and  sound.  The  bridge  is  a 
girder  one,  with  two  piers  in  the  river  bed.  The  enemy  had 
blown  up  the  roadway  between  these  piers  and  nothing  more. 
The  ends  of  the  broken  girders  were  lying  on  the  river  bed. 
Repairs  seemed  to  me  by  no  means  difficult,  nor  should  they  be 
a  lengthy  process.  The  banks  of  the  Fan  Ho  at  the  bridge  are 
higher  than  is  usually  the  case  with  a  Mauchurian  river  tiowing 
through  a  plain,  i.e.,  about  eight  feet  high.  At  its  deepest  part 
the  river  was  not  more  than  three  feet,  but  of  course  after  rain 
it  must  often  be  double  that  depth.  There  were  so  many 
bridges  to  blow  up  between  Mukden  and  the  Sungari,  that  no 
doubt  the  Russians  wore  etonouiical  of  their  dynamite. 

I  reached  Tieh-ling  at  10  a.m.,  and  loun'l  that  the  Shima- 
mura Brigade  had  already  arrived,  and  was  halted  outside  the 
north-east  gate  of  the  town.  A  hurried  look  at  the  Russian 
entrenchments    immediately  south    of  the  town  was  all  there 

•  Again  the  paucity  of  cavalry.— J.B.J. 
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was  time  for.  They  were  similar  to,  but  not  as  strong  as,  those 
immediately  south  of  Liao-yang,  and  included  one  or  two  small 
redoabts.  Japanese  officers  told  me  the  frontage  of  the 
Tieh-ling  position  was  too  small  for  the  Russians  to  hold 
against  their  forces  advancing  on  a  wide  front.  The  canton- 
ment was  still  burning,  but  by  no  means  had  all  the  houses 
been  set  on  JBre.  The  general  appearance  and  size  of  the  city 
was  similar  to  that  of  Liao-yang.  It  was  untouched,  and  the 
only  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  Russians  was  a  battery  on  the 
hills  to  the  north,  which  once  a  minute  sent  a  sliell  into  the 
cantonment. 

As  mentioned  before,  Imamura  reached  Liao-hai-tun  at 
8  a.m.  As  up  to  now  Tieh-ling  had  been  the  objective  of  the 
12th  and  2nd  Divisions,  the  Umezawa  Brigade,  and  the  10th 
Division  (Fourth  Army),  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  was  to 
be  expected  on  their  arrival,  and  it  was  thought  that  there 
would  probably  be  some  trouble  in  each  division  getting  its 
supplies.  This  would  tend  towards  delaying  the  pursuit.  The 
12th  Division,  however,  had  still  four  days'  food,  and  could 
therefore  proceed  at  once,  avoiding  the  confusion  tliat  might 
arise  in  a  comparatively  speaking  small  town.  Lieut.-General 
Inouye  therefore  determined  to  press  on  towards  Kai-yuan 
(F  1),  and  gave  orders  to  that  effect  on  arrival  at  Liao-hai-tun. 
Imamura  left  that  place  for  Tieh-ling  at  8.30  a.m.  The  objective 
of  the  division  was  Cliung-ku.  On  Imamura  leaving  Liao-hai- 
tun,  the  24th  Regiment,  one  troop,  one  mountain  battery,  and 
one  company  of  engineers  were  sent  to  the  east  as  right  flank 
guard.  They  moved  by  a  road  more  or  less  parallel  to  and  east 
of  the  main  road.  The  movements  of  this  force  are  described 
further  on.  At  11.30  a.m.,  Imamura  reached  the  north-east 
side  of  Tieh-ling,  and  was  ordered,  as  soon  as  the  men  had  their 
food,  to  take  the  46th  Regiment,  two  batteries  of  mountain 
artillery,  one  company  of  engineers,  and  some  of  the  medical 
corps,  to  advance  along  the  banks  of  the  Liao  as  far  as  Hei- 
ehia-tun  (E  1)  and  to  occupy  the  hills  north-west  of  it,  i.e.,  a 
ridge  running  parallel  to  a  line  drawn  from  Chung-ku  to  Hei- 
chia-tun.  The  movements  of  Imamura 's  force  are  described 
further  on. 

The  Advanced  Guard  (Shimamura)  at  Chung-ku* — After 
a  halt  at  Tieh-ling  for  the  men  to  eat  their  midday  meal, 
Shimamura,  sending  out  one  battalion  of  the  14th  Regiment  as 
left  flank  guard,  advanced  along  the  main  road  to  Kai-yuan. 
His  advanced  guard  reached  San-tao-pu  (E  1/2),  at  3  p.m.  As 
will  be  seen  further  on,  tliat  the  left  flank  sfuard  was  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  Imamura  came  up  and  relieved  it.  Following  in 
rear  of  Shimamura,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  or  mere,  the 
Divisional  Head-Quarters  marched  with  the  Awaibara  Brigade — 
in  reserve.  AVlien  Shimamura  rode  into  San-tao-pu,  he  found 
the  head  of  the  column  halted  at  the  north-east    end  of  the 

*  See  square  E  1,  Map  (U. 
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village,  and  about  two  companies  of  Russian  infantry  could  be 
clearly  seen  on  a  gentle  slope  on  the  east  of  the  main  road  close 
to  Chung-ku.  The  range  from  the  end  of  the  village  to  the 
Russians  was  between  3,000  and  4,000  yards.  The  greater  part 
of  them  were  not  on  the  sky  line,  but  in  full  view,  slightly  down 
the  face  of  the  slope.  They  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and  I 
imagined  that  they  muso  be  entrenching,  but  such  was  not  the 
case,  as  I  discovered  on  visiting  the  spot  next  morning.  This 
extraordinary  procedure  must  have  been  by  way  of  bluff. 
There  was  no  sigu  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  general  sent 
back  at  once  for  the  guns,  one  battery  of  which  arriving  first 
came  into  action  and  opened  fire  at  3.15  p.m.  in  a  compound  on 
the  east  of  the  road.  These  guns  fired  over  the  compound  wall 
(seven  feet  high),  standing  back  from  it.  A  slight  mirage  pre- 
vented the  range  from  being  quickly  ascertained,  and  the  guns 
fired  short.  The  two  Russian  companies  appeared  to  take 
matters  very  easily  at  first,  but  in  about  ten  minutes  they 
began  to  retire  ver}^  deliberately  by  the  road.  At  3.25  p.m.  a 
Russian  half  battery  replied  from  a  position  in  rear  of  Chung-ku, 
which  was  never  located  during  the  action.  The  accuracy  of 
the  first  Japanese  battery  increasing,  and  another  having 
arrived  and  opened  on  the  flat  to  the  left  of  the  road,  the 
movements  of  the  Russian  infantry  became  more  hurried,  and  it 
quickly  disappeared  over  the  rise,  leaving,  as  I  saw  next  morn- 
ing, only  five  dead.  At  3.40  p.m.  the  third  battery  came  up, 
and  opened  fire  from  behind  a  compound  wall.  At  the  same 
time  the  infantry  (47th  Regiment)  advanced  from  the  east  side 
of  the  village.     The  following  was  their  formation  : — 
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The   first  line  was   at    one  pace   interval.     Meanwhile    the 
artillery  duel  continued,  wliich  must  have  been  more  unpleasant 
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for  the  Russian  infantry  in  Chung-ku  than   for  the   Russian 
guns,  as  the  Japanese  artillery  searched  the  villajre  thorougfhly. 

At  4  p.m.  the  Russian  guns  were  shelling  occasionally,  at 
one  time  the  Japanese  right  and  centre  batteries,  at  another 
time  the  infantry,  but  with  little  effect.  The  advance  of  the 
47th  Regiment  was  very  slow,  for  it  was  waiting  for  the  14th 
to  come  up  on  its  right,  along  and  among  the  hills  east  of  the 
road. 

At  4.25  p.m.  the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  I./47th  were 
hugging  the  hills  close  by  to  avoid  the  enemy's  shells.  The 
squadron,  in  advance  of  the  14th,  in  the  meantime  had  seized 
an  excellent  observation  post  in  the  hills  from  which  to  observe 
the  enemy's  movements.  It  also  kept  touch  with  the  24th 
Regiment.  One  of  its  advanced  patrols  could  be  seen  clearly 
from  San-tao-pu,  dismounted  and  taking  cover  most  care- 
fully. 

At  4.30  p.m.  the  Russian  guns  shelled  the  advancing  infantry 
moving  slowly  with  frequent  halts. 

At  4.50  p.m.  the  14th  Regiment  was  moving  forward  among 
the  hills  and  somewhat  in  adv^ance  of  the  47th.  The  14th  was 
never  fired  on  by  the  Russian  guns  throughout  the  action. 

At  5.15  p.m.  brisk  rifle  fire  broke  out  on  the  west  front  of 
Chung-ku,  when  the  6th  and  7th  Companies  of  the  47th  were 
in  action.  On  this  the  Japanese  guns  commenced  to  shell  this 
village  rapidly,  using  salvoes  by  batteries  and  half  batteries 
This  lasted  for  over  two  minutes.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  never 
before  heard  Japanese  guns  fire  so  rapidly.  As  soon  as  it  was 
over,  the  enemy's  guns  which  had  been  silent  (perhaps  owing  to 
the  immense  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  that  rose  from  the  village 
and  obscured  the  view)  opened  again  on  the  infantry. 

At  6  p.m.  the  14th  Regiment  began  to  bring  up  its  right 
shoulder,  its  right  companies  coming  down  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  towards  the  crest  of  the  rise  on  which  the  two  Russian 
companies  had  originally  been  seen.  About  the  same  time  the 
47th  entered  Chung-ku  and  was  firing  heavily  on  the  now 
retreating  enemy. 

At  6.15  p.m.  the  III./47th  left  San-tao-pu  and  advanced 
rapidly  on  Chung-ku. 

At  6.50  p.m.  (just  as  it  was  getting  dark)  musketrj'  had 
died  away,  but  the  enemy's  guns  were  firing  for  a  few  minutes 
from  a  new  position  north  of  Chung-ku.  Major-General 
Shimamura  had  already  proceeded  with  two  batteries  to  that 
village  where  the  position  for  the  night  is  shown  on  the  sketch.* 
The  3rd  Battery  remained  at  San-tao-po. 

During  the  advance  the  47th  only  lost  two  or  three  men  from 
artillery  fire.  The  left  flank  guard  of  Shimamura,  III.  1 4th, 
had  halted  and  faced  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
relieved  by  Imamura  and  rejoined  the  regiment  in  the  evening. 

*  Not  reproduced.  It  showed  12  coin]ianie8  occupying  the  edge  of 
Chung-ku  and  the  rest  of  the  force  in  the  village. 
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The  47th  lost  half  a  dozen  men,  the  14th  lost  47.  The  casual- 
ties of  the  Russians  were  unknown,  but  18  were  taken 
prisoners. 

As  regards  the  Russian  strength,  the  cavalry  observing  from 
the  hills  estimated  that  at  the  commencement  there  were  about 
two  regiments  of  infantry  in  and  in  rear  of  Chung-ku.  At 
Shou-shan-kan-pu  (F  1)  there  was  about  a  division.  In  and 
about  Ssu-chai-tzu  (E  1)  and  Wu-chia-tun  (E  1)  there  was 
about  an  army  corps.  The  Chinese  said  the  last  body  of  the 
enemy  left  San-tao-pu  at  dawn.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was 
actually  more  than  a  battalion  opposing  the  Japanese  in 
Chung-ku.  No  doubt  the  two  regiments  which  the  Japanese 
cavalry  saw  would  have  been  available  had  their  presence  in 
the  action  been  required,  but  it  seems  as  if  Chung-ku  was  what 
may  be  termed  a  subsidiary  rear  guard  position,  the  real  one 
being  a  couple  of  miles  further  on.  The  peculiar  conduct  of 
the  two  Russian  companies  lends  colour  to  this,  especially  as 
taking  up  a  subsidiary  rear  guard  position  with  a  small  force  in 
addition  to  holding  a  main  rear  guard  position  is  a  favourite 
manoeuvre  with  the  Russians. 

When  visiting  the  village  of  Chung-ku  next  morning  I 
failed  to  lind  the  enemy's  gun  position,  but  afterwards  Japanese 
officers  said  tliat  it  was  in  rear  of  the  village  about  four  hundred 
yards  from  its  south  face.  Indirect  fire  must  have  been  used, 
and  probably  there  was  an  observation  post  on  one  of  the  roofs 
of  the  houses.  Several  walls  on  the  southern  face  of  the  village 
had  been  loopholed,  but  otherwise  no  measures  had  been  taken 
for  putting  it  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Movements  of  the  Right  Flank  Guard. — As  mentioned  before, 
the  right  flank  guard  moved  from  Liao-hai-tun  (E  2)  east  of 
Tieh-ling.  It  reached  Yu-kou  just  before  3  p.m.  Here  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Russians  (one  battalion,  one  squadron,  four 
guns)  were  at  Ma-chia-tzu  (F  2)  and  Chin-chia-tzu  (E  2  N.E.). 
On  the  Russian  half-battery  opening  on  it  the  force  deployed 
for  attack ;  but  little  happened  except  an  exchange  of  fire 
between  the  guns  of  both  sides,  for  the  Russians  heyit  steadily 
retreating.  Before  sunset  tlie  force  occupied  the  hills  south- 
east of  Chung-ku.  Here  it  bivouacked  for  the  night.  Later, 
information  came  in  that  the  enemy  in  front  of  it  had  been  the 
rear  guard  of  a  division  which  was  on  the  point  of  making  for 
Kai-yuan,  vid  Meng-chia-kou  (F  1),  along  the  valley  that  runs 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  that  place  up  to  the  railway. 
However,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs  at  Chung-ku,  the  division 
changed  its  course  to  the  north-east,  and  entered  a  country  as 
mountainous  as  the  roads  were  bad.  After  great  difiicultics  it 
was  eventually  heard  to  liave  reached  a  point  a  few  miles  south- 
east of  Kai-yuan. 

Movements  of  the  Left  Flank  Gvxird. — The  strengtli  and 
orders  of  the  left  flank  guard  have;  been  already  given.  .Shortly 
after  midday  Imamura  despatched  a  battalion  to  the  hills  north 
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of  Tieh-ling  to  protect  that  flank,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
force  began  to  move  along  the  Liao.  The  colonel  of  the  46th 
commanded  the  advanced  guard.  At  3.10  p.m.  the  head  of  the 
column  reached  a  point  about  3,000  yards  south  of  Yin-shui- 
tun  (E  2  north),  and  suddenly  came  under  the  fire  of  a  Vjattery 
on  the  hills.  On  this  the  2nd  Battalion  changed  its  direction 
and  went  alonef  the  foot  of  the  hills  close  to  the  river,  while  the 
1st  Battalion  continued  moving  over  the  high  ground  to  the  west. 
Owing  to  difficulties  of  the  ground  the  1st  Battalion  dropped 
somewhat  behind  the  2nd  Battalion,  which  reached  the  high 
ground  north  of  Yin-shui-tun  first.  Hurrying  on  to  conform  to 
the  movement  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  the  1st  came  under  the  fire 
of  the  Russian  guns,  which  Ijad  taken  up  another  position  close 
to  Kao-liu-tun,  The  1st  Battalion  halted  at  Shou-tao-tzu.* 
The  sketchf  shows  the  position  of  the  2nd  Battalion  and  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  regiment,  who  on  arrival  received 
information  from  the  cavalry  patrols  that  the  main  body  of  the 
Russian  infantry  was  on  the  high  ground  north  of  Yin-niu-tun 
with  a  battery  in  position  just  west  of  them.  A  section  of 
infantry  was  sent  along  the  river  to  threaten  the  Russian  left, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  troops  on  the  hill  immediately 
north-east  of  Yin-niu-tun  retired  on  its  approach.  It  was  now 
6  p.m.,  and  the  1st  Battalion  had  commenced  preparing  the  men's 
suppers  in  Shou-tao-tzu,*  the  commander  supposing  that  as  it 
was  late,  there  was  not  likely  to  be  further  fighting.  A  few 
minutes  after  6  p.m.  the  1st  Battalion  got  orders  to  move  to  the 
ground  north-west  of  Yin-shui-tun,  and  it  arrived  there  at 
6.15  p.m.  The  sketchf  shows  the  situation  at  this  time.  Ever 
since  the  arrival  of  the  5th  and  6th  Companies  (the  two  deployed) 
there  had  been  continuous  "  sniping  "  going  on  across  the  river, 
and  the  companies  had  been  heavily  shelled,  though  suffering 
no  loss. 

At  6.20  p.m.  the  enemy's  battery  retired. 

At  6.35  p.m.  one  of  the  two  mountain  batteries  opened  fire 
from  the  position  marked  on  the  sketch. t  They  fired  until  dusk. 
On  the  mountain  battery  opening,  the  Russians  returned  and 
replied.  The  valley  in  front  of  the  two  companies  of  the  2nd 
Battalion  being  2,000  yards  wide,  and,  in  consequence,  an 
advance  in  that  direction  difficult,  the  officer  commanding  the 
regiment  determined  to  take  the  bulk  of  his  force  across  the 
Liao  and  attack  the  enemy  via  Hei-ehia-tun  and  Shih-shou-tao, 
leaving  the  two  companies  of  the  2nd  Battalion  where  they 
were.  Accordingly,  before  starting  he  sent  word  to  the  two 
companies  of  what  he  intended  to  do.  On  the  river  bank,  just 
before   crossing,   the   colonel   received    a    message   by   orderly 


*  Immediately  south  of  Yin-shui-tnn. 

t  Not  roproduced.  It  shewed  two  companies  of  II.  46  deployed  and 
two  ill  support  north-cast  of  Yin-shui-tun,  with  No.  2  Company,  followed 
by  the  remainder  of  I.  '46,  behind  it.  The  O.C.  Kegiment  was  with  No.  2 
Company,  and  two  mountain  guns  were  on  the  left  of  the  supports. 
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from  the  two  companies  asking  for  orders,  so  apparently  this 
message  had  never  reached  them.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that 
the  messenger  had  been  killed  by  a  stray  bullet  on  the  way, 
unknown  to  anybody.  The  colonel  thereupon  repeated  his 
order,  which  was  that  the  5th  and  6th  Companies  should  stand 
fast  while  the  rest  of  the  force  would  move  in  an  easterly 
direction  and  so  avoid  the  valley.  At  about  this  time  (between 
8  and  9  p.m.)  a  battalion  from  the  divisional  reserve  arrived 
at  Hei-chia-tun,  and  on  arrival  of  the  46th  at  Shih-shou-tao,  it 
prolonged  the  iatter's  right.  The  crossing  began  at  9.15  p.m., 
and  by  10  p.m.  Shih-shou-tao  had  been  reached.  A  fire  was 
lighted  at  this  village  to  acquaint  the  two  companies  of  the 
arrival  there  and  the  further  advance.  The  two  companies  at 
once  crossed  the  valley  in  front  of  them  and  river,  but  the 
enemy  had  gone.  After  crossing  the  river  the  5th  and  6th 
Companies  arrived  at  Hou  Shin-fu-ying,*  and  the  whole 
battalion  concentrated  there.  At  about  midnight  the  colonel 
ordered  a  further  advance  into  the  hills.  At  1  a.m.  both 
battalions  met  the  enemy ;  in  the  case  of  the  2nd  Battalion  the 
Russians  soon  retired,  but  those  in  front  of  the  1st  Battalion 
kept  up  rifle  fire  for  at  least  an  hour.  By  4.30  a.m.  the  last 
Eussians  had  retreated. 

The  following  incident  occurred  with  the  1st  Battalion  while 
advancing  :  The  first  line  (one  section)  of  the  3rd  Company,  on 
reaching  the  bottom  of  a  gully,  came  under  wild  but  heavy  fire 
from  the  enemy  on  the  far  side.  The  section  lay  down,  and 
its  two  supporting  sections  opened  fire  over  it,  the  width  of  the 
gully  being  about  three  hundred  yards  (darkness  prevented 
the  actual  distance  being  known).  Heavy  musketry  went  on 
for  nearly  an  hour,  but  there  was  little  to  show  for  it  next 
mornins:,  for  the  enemy  only  left  one  dead  man  behind.  The 
only  Japanese  casualty  all  day  was  the  above-mentioned 
orderly. 

According  to  a  divisional  order,  the  force  was  to  occupy 
the  line  Wang-kuan-pao-tunf — Yin-shui-tun  for  the  night,  so 
Imamura  put  the  3rd  Battalion,  which  had  been  in  reserve  all 
day,  in  position  as  marked  on  the  sketch. t  The  general  with 
one  company,  two  batteries,  and  the  engineer  company,  got  to 
Hei-chia-tun  at  midnight,  where  he  halted.  The  troops  slept 
where  they  were  in  the  open,  except  the  regimental  reserve, 
which  was  in  houses.  The  Russians  against  Imamura  were  in 
all  probability  the  flank  guard  of  a  column  which  was  seen 
moving  north  on  the  plain  to  the  north  and  north-west.  The 
.strength  of  the  enemy  in  contact  with  Imamura  was  about  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  but  perhaps  only  a  battalion  actually 
opposed  him 


•  Not  on  map;  it  is  between  Shih-sbou-tao  and  Yin-niu»tnn. 
t  Not  on  map;  it  is  juet  north  of  Hei-chia-tnii. 

X  Not  reproduced.     It  nhowed  three  companies  at  Yin-shui-tun  and 
one,  with  the  engineer  company,  at  Hei-chia-tun. 
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The  Divisional  Head-Quarters  and  reserve  passed  the  nif^ht 
at  San-tao-pu  (E  1/2).  In  the  night  came  orders  for  the 
12th  Division  to  abandon  the  pursuit  and  retire  next  day  on 
Tieh-ling. 

The    Divisional    Head-Quarters   got  to  Tieh-ling  with  the  17th  Mai. 
rear  parties  of  the  division  at  3.15  p.m.  on  the  17th.     In  the 
course  of  the  day  the  10th  Division  took  up  the  pursuit.     The 
12th  Division  halted  for  the  night  at  Tieh-ling. 

On    the    18th   the  division  marched   to  Tsui-chen-pu   (E  2  18th  Mar. 
south)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fan  Ho,  and  south-east  of  Tieh- 
ling.     Quarters  were  taken  up  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Casualties.— The  total  casualties  of  the  12th  Division  at  the 
battle  of  Mukden  were  1,300  odd,  of  which  the  Awaibara 
Brigade  lost  the  smallest  number,  i.e.,  74  killed  and  308 
wounded. 

The  small  arm  ammunition  expended  was  as  follows : — 
The  Shimamura  Brigade  -         -     189,387  rounds. 

„     Imamura  ,,  -  -     388,-560       „ 

,,     Awaibara  „  -         -         -       35,751       „ 


Total    -  -     613,698 


The  Weather  during  the  Battle. — At  first  the  frost  was  most 
severe,  but  when  the  pursuit  began,  its  severity  lessened  night 
by  night.  The  snow  storms  were  not  heavy,  and  when  snow 
fell  the  wind  always  dropped.  The  snow  never  lay  more  than 
three  inches  deep  on  the  ground,  and  the  sun  melted  it  in  a  few 
hours.  On  account  of  the  wind  dropping,  one  did  not  feel  as 
cold  when  it  was  snowing  as  at  other  times.  Every  other  day 
before  the  pursuit  began  the  wind  blew  from  the  north,  but  it 
nearly  always  abated  at  night.  After  leaving  the  Sha  Ho  we 
had  sunny  weather,  and  the  days  were  pleasant  when  there  was 
no  north  wind.  The  sand  storm  on  the  9th  March  was  unique, 
and  covered  the  whole  country  for  miles.  The  dry  and  dusty 
nature  of  the  soil  was  the  cause,  but  perhaps  the  movements  of 
troops  and  transport  made  it  worse  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  Curiously  enough,  the  ice  of  the  rivers,  namely,  the 
Sha  Ho,  Hun  Ho,  Fan  Ho,  and  Tieh-ling  Ho  (branch  of  the 
Liao,  which  flows  past  Tieh-ling  on  the  north  side),  melted  after 
we  had  crossed  them,  i.e.,  it  was  not  till  then  that  thej^  ceased 
to  bear.  The  ice  on  the  Tieh-ling  Ho  just  sufficed  to  bear  the 
guns  when  the  division  returned  to  Tieh-ling  on  the  ITtli  March. 

(2) — Supply  and  Transport.* 

(1)  First  line  transport  (light)  consists  of  pack  animals.  It 
accompanies  troops.     It  carries  no  food. 

*  See  Map  61. 
e    50294.  T 
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(2)  Second  line  transport  consists  of  pack  animals  carrying 
one  day's  food,  in  order  of  regiments  and  battalions. 

These  are  followed  by — 

(3)  Four  supply  columns,  each  consisting  of  about  500  pack 
animals. 

Although  operations  began  on  the  26th  February,  no  forward 
movement  was  made  until  the  7th  March,  so  the  troops  were 
supplied  between  these  dates  as  they  were  throughout  the 
winter  :  that  is  to  say,  the  Right  and  Centre  Columns  were 
supplied  from  Hsiang-shan-tzu  (E  6),  and  the  Left  Column  from 
Yin-chiang-pu-tzu  (D  G).  As  the  road  fiom  these  dep6ts  was 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  view  and  shells,  the  transport  was  done 
by  night. 

Before  the  battle  the  following  rations  were  issued  to  the 
troops : — 

4  days'  rations  carried  by  the  man. 

(1)  2    days'    rations     in     biscuit    and    one    day 

in  uncooked  rice,  to  which  were  added  75 
momme  (9|  oz.)  of  katsuo-boshi  (dried  fish), 
45  momme  (5|  oz.)  of  tinned  beef,  and  15 
momme  (1|  oz.)  of  sugar.  No  salt  issued, 
as  there  is  salt  in  the  tinned  beef. 
=  3  days'  emergency  or  reserve  rations. 

(2)  1   days'  ration  of  biscuit  (180  momme  =  22^ 

oz.)    with    30    momme   (3|    oz.)    of    sugar 
and  35  momme  (4|  oz.)  of  sugar  candy. 
=  1  day's  ration. 
Second  line  transport — 

(3)  1  day's  ration  (either  rice  or  biscuit). 
=  1  day. 

Supply  columns  — 

(4)  4  days'  rations  (3  ordinary,  1  reserve). 
=  4  days. 

Total   =  9  days. 

i.e.,  1  day's  ration  in  use,  and  8  days'  rations  in  hand. 

Cavalry  horses : 

(1)  On  each  saddle,  1  day's  ration  -  =1  day. 

(2)  2  days'  rations  in  2nd  line  transport  =      2  days. 

(3)  4  days'  rations  in  the  supply  columns  =     4  days. 

Total        =      7  days. 


In  addition  to  above,  bullocks  were  driven  along  ahead  of 
the  supply  columns.  The  katsuo-hosh'i  has  been  known  to  the 
Japanese  for  centuries  as  being  particularly  good  for  appeasing 
lmn;ier. 
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The  following  is  a  diary  of  the  movements  of  the  second 
line  transport*  during  the  advance  of  the  division,  which  began 
on  the  8th  March  : — 

Divisional  Head-Quarters  were  at  Kao-shih-tun  (D  4  S.E.).  8th  Mar. 
The  troops  camped  late  in  the  evening,  so  the  order  was  given 
that  any  troops  unable  to  be  supplied  by  the  second  line 
transport  should  use  what  was  carried  on  the  man,  and  that 
next  morning  (9th)  the  supply  column  would  be  at  Shan-cheng- 
tzuf  to  fill  up  the  second  line  transport. 

Divisional    Head-Quarters    reached    Ssu-fang-tai    (D/E    4).  9th  Mar. 
In  the  evening  the  troops  received  rations  from  the  second  line 
transport,  which  filled  up  at  Ssu-fang-tai  the  same  day. 

This  evening  the  Divisional  Head-Quarters  halted  at  Ta-kou  10th  Mar. 
(E  4    north).     The  troops  wei*e   supplied   by    the    second  line 
transport,  which,  filling  up  the  same  day  at  Ssu-fang-tai,  returned 
to  the  troops  on  the  11th. 

Divisional  Head-Quarters  reached  Yao-pu   (D    3)   and    the  11th  Mar. 
bulk   of  the   troops  were  at  Yi-lu.     The  troops  drew  rations 
from  the  second  line  transport,  which  did  not  fill  up  again  this 
day. 

Troop?  halted.  As  there  was  a  quantity  of  figs  and  chickens  12th  Mar. 
in  the  villages,  each  unit  bought  sufficient  to  amount  to  a 
half-day's  ration,  which  was  added  to  the  ordinary  issue.  In 
dealing  with  the  inhabitants  "  Catch,  kill,  and  pay  "  was  the 
rule.  The  second  line  transport  filled  up  at  Wang-chen-tunJ 
and  Pao-chia-lou-tzu  §  Making  a  journey  to  each  place  and 
back  again,  it  got  rations  for  the  12th  and  13th. 

This  afternoon  the  Divisional  Head-Quarters  were  at  Ku-  13th  Mar. 
chia-tzu   (D  3  n.e.).     The   second   line    transport  supplied  the 
troops,  and  filled  up  from  the  supply  column  at   Shu-lin-tzu 
(D  3  S.E.). 

The  division  halted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fan  Ho.     The  14th  Mar. 
second  line  transport  supplied  the  troops  and  filled  up  from  the 
supply  column  at  Yao-shih-tun  (close  to  K.u-chia-tzu  (D  3  N.E.). 

The  division  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  Fan  Ho.     The  15th  Mar. 
second  line  transport  supplied  the  troops  and  filled  up  at  Yao- 
shih-tun  (close  to  Ku-chia-tzu). 

The  advanced  troops  arrived  at  Chung-ku.     It  was  a  long  16th  Mar. 
march,  so  the  troops  had  to  use  the  rations  they  carried.     In 
the  morning  tiie  second  line  transport  had  been  at  Chen-chien- 
hu-tan.     From  there  it  went  and  filled  up  at  Yao-shih-tun.     It 
could  not,  therefore,  reach  the  division  this  da3\ 

*  See  diagram,  p.  340. 

t  ^5  miles  south  of  Kao-shih-tun. 

1  North  of  Shih-tai  (D  3  s.e.),  5  miles  east  of  Pu-ho. 

§  South  of  Shih-tai,  on  the  Hu-shan-pu  road. 
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17th  Mar. 


18th  Mar. 


The  first  orders  to  the  division  were  to  return  to  Tsui-chen-piT 
(E  2  s.E,  of  Tieh-ling),  but  the  second  line  transport  was  alrendy 
on  the  way  to  Tieh-ling  when  the  order  reached  it.  It  then 
turned  back,  but  later  received  another  order  that  the  division 
would  halt  at  Tieh-ling.  By  that  time  it  was  too  late,  so  the- 
men  again  ate  the  rations  they  carried. 

The  division  marched  to  and  was  quartered  in  various  villages 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fan  Ho.  Tsui-chen-pu  (the  Divisional 
Head-Quarters  village)  was  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Tieh- 
ling.  The  regimental  (second  line)  transport  supplied  the 
troops. 


0 
0 


DISTRIBUTING 
STATION 


Troops. 


Second  line  transport. 


Field  magazines,  nnder  chief  of 
intendance,  but  on  arrival  the 
line  of  communication  staff  takes 
them  over. 


Supply     columns      (train).        No 
Chinese  carts. 


=     Last  line  of  communication  post. 


=;     Chinese  carts,  &c. 


w     Line  of  communication  post. 


From  the  1st  until  the  7th  March  the  stations  of  the  colunms 
were  as  follows  : — 

1st  Column  at  Hsiang-shan-tzu-tung-kou  (E  5  south). 

2nd  Column  at  Lao-mu-yen-tzu.* 

3rd  and  4th  Columns  at  Mien-hua-pu-tzu  (D  C  N.E.). 

The  1st  Column  worked  between  Yin-chiang-pu-tzu  (D  6 
N  E.)  and  Hsiang-shan-tzu-tung-kou.  The  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
Columns  between  the  last  line  of  communication  post  at  Ta-yao 
(s.E.  of  Yen-tai  Colliery :  D  6)  and   Yin-chiang-pu-tzu,  whicli 


•  Not  on  map;  it  is  near  Hei-tao-chieh  (D  6). 
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was  the  field  magazine.  Live  bullocks  and  vegetables  were  sent 
from  Pan-la-shan-tzu  (Army  Head-Quarters  and  two  miles  north 
of  Yen-tai  Colliery)  to  Yin-chiang-pu-tzu,  the  latter  by  Chinese 
■carts. 

Movements  of  Supply  Coiumns. — The  following  is  a  diary  of 
the  movements  of  the  supply  columns  during  the  advance  of  the 
division  which  began  on  the  8th  March  : — 

The   columns   moved  as  follow  : — 1st  Column  to    Lokaa,*  8th  Mar. 
2nd    Column  to  Shang-ping-tai-tzu  (D  5  S.E.),  3rd  Column  to 
Tien-chia-tzu   (half  a  mile  S.W.  of  Shang  Shih-chiao-tzu,  E  6 
N.W.),  4th  Column  to  Hsi-tao-chieh  (D  6  N.E.). 

The  1st  Column  transferred  rations  to  a  magazine  at  Ssu-  9th  Mar. 
fang-tai  (D/E  4)  and  camped  at  Fun-chia-tai — a  neighbouring 
village  not  marked  on  map — for  the  night.  It  travelled  25  miles, 
a  dust-storm  raging  most  of  the  time.  The  2nd  Column  went 
to  Li-shih-chai  (E  4  west)  and  halted.  The  3rd  Column  went 
to  Yang-chia-tsai  (not  marked  on  map ;  it  is  3|  miles  south  of 
Ssu-fang-tai).  Tlie  4th  Column  went  to  Tung-tai  (E  4  west) — a 
place  south  of  the  Mukden-Fushun  railway  and  Ssu-fang-tai. 
From  Hsi-tao-chieh  (D  6)  to  Tung-tai  is  about  30  miles.  Next 
day  the  4th  Column  was  transferred  to  the  Awaibara  Brigade 
(which  had  become  Army  reserve)  and  the  division  henceforth 
worked  with  three  supply  columns  instead  of  four.  The 
composition  of  the  three  columns  was  not  altered. 

The  1st  Column  went  to  Pai-shen-ehai  (D  5  east),  which  10th  Mar. 
village  the  last  line  of  communication  post  also  reached  this  day. 
Tt  filled  up  and  returned  to  Shang-lou-tzu,  a  village  close  to 
Ta  Chang-wang-chai  (D  4  S.E.).  The  2nd  Column  supplied  the 
magazine  at  Ssu-fang-tai  and  remained  at  Ta  Wa-pu-tzu  (south- 
west of  Ssu-fang-tai)  for  the  night.  The  3rd  Column  going 
to  Ssu-fang-tai  and  handing  over  its  rations  there,  stayed  at 
Shang-lou-tzu  for  the  night. 

The  1st  Column  handing  over  its  rations  to  the  intermediate  11th  Mar. 
despatch  magazine  at  Shang-lou-tzu,t  went  back  to  Pai-shen- 
chai,  and  tilling  up  there,  returned  to  Shang-lou-tzu  for  the 
night.  The  2nd  Column  went  to  Shang-lou-tzu,  and  filling  up 
there,  returned  to  Ta  Wa-pu-tzu  (D  4  east).  The  3rd  Ci)lumn 
went  back  to  Pai-shen-chai,  filled  up,  and  returned  to  Shang- 
lou-tzu  for  the  night.  This  day  the  last  line  of  communication 
post  advanced  to  Chu-chia-tun  (D  4  S.E.). 

The  1st  Column  went  back  to  Chu-chia-tun,  filled  up,  and  12th  Mar. 
went  to  Pao-chia-lou-tzu;]:  (north  of  the   Hun   Ho).     The  2nd 
Column  went  to  \Vang-chen-tun:J:  and  handed  over  rations  to 

*  I  regret  I  cannot  Bnd  it  on  any  map. — J.  B.  J. 

t  Near  Ta  Chang-wang-chai  (D  4  s.e.).     +  North  of  Shih-tai  (D.  3  s.e.). 
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the  distributing  station  there.  It  stayed  at  Shih-tai  that 
night.  The  3rcl  Cohimn  went  to  Pai-sben-chai  (D  5  east),  filled 
up,  and  returned  to  Ta-wa-pu-tzu  (D  4  east)  for  the  night. 

13th  Mar.  The  1st  Column  went  to  Chu-chia-tun  (D  4  S.E.),  and  filling 

up  there,  returned  to  Shang-lou-tzu*  for  the  night.  The  2nd 
Column  going  to  Ssu-fang-tai,  filled  up  and  returned  to  Shih-tai 
for  the  night.  The  3rd  Culumn  went  to  Shu-lin-tzu  (D  3  east) 
and  handed  over  rations  to  the  field  magazine  there,  which 
opened  on  the  same  day.     There  it  staj-ed  for  the  night. 

14th  Mar.  The   1st  Column  went  to  Shu-lin-tzu  and  stayed  there — 

still  loaded.  The  2nd  Column  handed  over  its  rations  to  the 
magazine  at  Shu-lin-tzu  and  returned  to  Shih-tai.  The  3rd 
Column  went  to  Ta  Wa-pu-tzu  and  stayed  there  empty.  The 
last  line  of  communication  post  advanced  to  Yao-shih-tun  (south 
of  Shu-lin-tzu  and  22|  miles  south-east  of  Tieh-]ing).t 

15th  Mar.  The  1st  Column  went  to  Yao-shih-tun  and  handing  over 

rations  there,  returned  to  Shu-lin-tzu.  The  2nd  Column  went 
to  Ssu-fang-tai,  filled  up,  and  returned  to  Shih-tai.  The  3rd 
Column  went  to  Ssu-fang-tai,  filled  up  there,  and  went  to 
Chu-chan  (right  bank  of  Hun  IIo)  for  the  night.  The  last 
line  of  communication  post  advanced  to  Ssu-fang-tai. 

16th  Mar.  The  1st  Column  went  to  Ssu-fang-tai,  filled  up,  and  returned 

to  Ta  Piao-tun  (5  miles  west  of  Ssu-fang-tai).  The  2nd  Column 
rested  at  Shih-tai.  The  3rd  Column  went  to  Yao-shih-tun, 
close  to  Ku-chia-tzu  (D  3  n.e).  Ku-chia-tzu  was  the  Divisional 
Head-Quarters  on  the  13th.  Arriving  at  Yao-shih-tun,  the  3rd 
Column  handed  over  rations  there  and  returned  to  Chu-chan 
(D  4  east). 

17th  Mar.  The  1st  Column  went  to   Shu-lin-tzu  (D  3  east)  and  stayed 

there  the  night.  The  2nd  Column  went  to  Yao-shih-tun  (near 
(Ku-chia-tzu)  and  stayed  there  for  the  night.  The  3rd  Column 
went  to  Ssu-fang-tai,  filled  up,  and  returned  to  Chu-chan  for 
the  night. 


(3) — Remarks  by  a  Medical  Officer,  12th  Division. 

After  the  battle,  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  medical  officer 
of  the  12th  Division,  who  very  kindly  gave  me  the  following 
information : — "  Two  pairs  of  socks  are  a  necessity  in  such 
"  weather  as  we  have  been  experiencing,  but  they  must  not 
"  be  tight  in  the  boots,  i.e.,  the  boots  must  be  made  .sufficiently 
"  large  to  admit  of  two  pairs,  otherwise  frost-bite  is  caused. 
"  Socks  wetted  by  melting  snow  cause  frost-bite.     To  obviate 


*  Near  Ta  Chnng-waiig-chni  (D  4  s.e.). 

fit  muHt,  howeTor,  be  between  Chu-chia-tun  (D  4  S.K.),  last  line  of 
cornnniiiication  poBt  on  the  11th,  and  ysu-fang-tai  (D/E  4),  the  last  line 
of  communication  post,  on  the  15th. 
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"  this,  the  men,  in  addition  to  the  two  pairs  they  wore,  carried 
"  a  third  pair  for  change.  We  got  great  experience  at  Hei- 
"  kou-tai  on  the  subject,  for  several  doctors  from  the  division 
"  went  out  to  the  fighting  to  study  the  question.  For  warmth 
"  for  the  feet  there  is  nothing  like  the  Chinese  shoe  with  gi-ass 
"  in  it.  The  men  wear  it  sometimes,  and  at  first  feel  the  want 
"  of  heels,  especially  when  climbing,  but  they  soon  get 
"  accustomed  to  it  and  like  it  very  much.  The  fur  goatskin 
"  waistcoat  is  excellent.  During  fighting  the  overcoat  is  usually 
"  worn,  not  the  waistcoat,  which  is  carried.  To  wear  both 
"  together  is  inconvenient.  The  cloth  toe-caps  are  excellent, 
"  for  the  toe  is  as  a  rule  the  first  part  to  be  attacked  by  the 
"  frost-bite.  The  boots,  of  course,  must  be  roomy  enough  for 
"  them.  Mittens  are  useless  and  inconvenient.  I  think  a  pair 
"  of  leather  gloves  with  the  fur  inside  would  be  best.  The 
"  fingers  must  be  separate.  Certainly  the  hood  is  most  useful  in 
"  snowy  and  severe  weather.  We  used  it  in  the  Chino- Japanese 
"  war  ten  years  ago.  During  this  last  battle  not  oue  wounded 
"  soldier  of  the  division  suffered  from  frost-bite.  Thei-e  were 
'*  only  two  cases  of  frost-bite.  It  was  otherwise  at  Hei-kou- 
"  tai.  Nor  had  we  any  case  of  pneumonia.  Dust,  so  far,  has 
"  only  very  slightly  affected  the  men's  eyes,  and  that  only 
"  temporarily. 

"In  my  opinion  the  stretcher  bearers  are  not  numerous 
"  enough.  For  two  hundred  wounded  in  an  action  I  should 
"  like  three  doctors  and  fourteen  assistants.  I  do  not  approve 
"  of  the  bearer  companies  not  being  under  the  immediate  com- 
"  mand  of  the  doctors.  I  think  the  British  system  is  the  best. 
"  I  would  mount  all  doctors.  At  the  battle  of  Mukden  our 
"  field  hospitals  were  established  three  times,  i.e.,  at  Euo-lien 
"  (D/E  6),  Shang  Shih-chiao-tzu  (E  6  N.w.)  and  Li-shih-chia 
"  (E  4  west).  1,300  men  were  treated  in  the  hospitals,  of  which 
"  some  were  sick  and  some  came  from  other  divisions.  Living 
"  underground  at  the  Sha  Ho  did  the  men  no  harm,  for  they 
"  were  given  a  lot  of  exercise.  In  fact,  their  health  was  better 
"  than  it  was  during  the  halt  at  Feng-huang-cheng." 

(4) — Remarks  by  Infantry  Officers. 

The  following  is  the  gist  of  remarks  made  by  brigadiers, 
regimental  and  battalion  commanders  of  infantry,  on  their  own 
branch  of  the  service  during  the  war,  and  particularly  after  the 
battle  of  Mukden,  in  answer  to  my  questions.  It  was  remark- 
able, when  comparing  the  different  answers,  how  much  they 
agreed  : — 

The  Infantry  Attack  by  Darj.—  K  major-general  remarked  : 
"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  altering  our  infantry 
attack  regulations — they  allow  sufficient  latitude  already." 
This  is  the  answer  I  have  received  from  all  officers  I  have 
questioned.  Japanese  officers  wore  all  agreed  that  in  normal 
circumstances  fire  should  be  opened  at  1,000  metres  (1,1 00  j'ards) 
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from  the  defences,  the  reason  given  being  that  opening  fire 
earlier  is  a  waste  of  time,  for  then  it  takes  longer  to  establish 
"  fire  superiority."  The  majority  agree  that  when  attacking 
over  the  flat,  or  when  there  is  little  cover,  this  fire  superiority 
is  obtained  as  a  rule  between  600-400  metres  (660-440  yards) 
from  the  enemy,  supposing  that  the  latter  is  not  very  strongly 
entreuched.  A  colonel  commanding  a  regiment  which  has  seen 
as  much  fighting  as  any  in  the  First  Army  said,  "  In  attacking 
over  the  flat,  or  over  ground  where  little  cover  can  be  obtained, 
the  heaviest  casualties  occur  at  about  400  metres  (440  yards) 
as  a  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  we  inflict  at  that  time  great  loss 
on  the  enemy  also."  A  captain  who  has  been  fighting  since  the 
lauding  of  the  troops  in  Korea  said,  "  Within  300  yards  of  the 
enemy  our  losses  are  comparatively  small."  He  was  not  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  cases  in  which  the  enemy  was  strongly 
entrenched.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that,  under  the 
above  circumstances,  more  men  are  lost  during  the  advance  when 
lying  down  and  firing  than  wlien  making  rushes.*  In  a  hillj^ 
country  they  say  the  contrary  is  the  case,  i.e.,  more  casualties 
occur  when  moving  from  point  to  point  than  when  lying  down 
and  firing.  According  to  the  regulations,  when  a  regiment  is 
deployed  for  attack,  the  battalion  commanders  give  orders  for 
rushes.  When  a  battalion  is  deployed  for  attack,  company 
commanders  may  give  orders,  but  if  practicable  the  battalion 
commanders  give  orders.f 

Night  Attacks. — Of  the  general  advisability  of  night  attacks 
all  approve,  and  most  agree  that  before  making  one  the  enem3''s 
position  should  be  well  reconnoitred.  One  colonel  said  he  did 
not  think  that  they  were  advisable  with  large  forces :  a  large 
force  in  this  war  being  a  division  at  least.  As  a  means  of 
getting  in  close  touch  with  the  enemy's  line  they  Avere  most 
useful.  Frequent  night  attacks  are  inadvisable,  but  often  there 
are  positions  that  cannot  be  taken  by  day,  but  can  be  taken  by 
night.  As  in  a  night  attack  there  is  no  danger  from  the  enemj^'s 
artillery,  some  officers  think  that  losses  are  less  than  in  one  by 
day,  and  all  agree  that,  if  successful,  greater  loss  is  inflicted  on 
the  enemy  than  by  day,  for  he  loses  heavily  when  falling  back 
after  being  driven  from  his  line. 

Night  Attack  Formations. — These  vary  according  to  the 
•enemy's  position  and  the  ground.  In  the  battle  of  Liao-yang, 
I  gave  a  short  account:]:  of  the  night  fighting  at  Ta  Ta-lien-kou, 
-and  the  formations  employed.  This  was  an  example  of  close 
formations  which  seem  to  be  generally  used  in  the  attack  on 

•  An  ordinary  msh  is  50  paces.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
commonly  the  rushes  an;  made  by  at  least  a  company  at  a  time,  supposing 
that  the  attack  is  being  made  by  a  regiment  or  more. — J.  13.  J. 

t  No  better  oxiimplc  of  an  attack  acrcss  (he  open,  up  to  date  in  tlds 
war,  can  be  found  than  tlmt  of  the  Okasaki  Brigade  (2nd  Division)  at  the 
battle  of  the  Sha  Ho.— J.  B.  .T. 

I  Sec  Vol.  I.,  pages  425-7. 
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Pjen-niu-lu-pu  and  the  Russian  trenches  north  of  it — the  for- 
mations were  line.  The  battalion  moving  against  the  village 
had  three  companies  in  the  first  line  and  one  company  in  reserve. 
A  colonel  said,  "  Don't  fire  too  soon  is  our  motto,  and  it  has 
invariably  succeeded.  If  we  fire  prematurely,  the  enemy  marks 
our  position  and  further  advance  is  delayed.  After  all,  the 
bayonet  is  best.  Although  bayonets  are  always  fixed,  the  rifles 
of  all  troops  in  a  night  attack  (including  the  reserves)  are  loaded. 
Ordinary  foot-gear  is  used  by  the  men.  They  tread  lightly  (to 
this  they  are  trained)  and  do  not  crawl  or  stoop. 

Various  Remarks  on  Night  Attacks. — A  captain  who  has 
been  in  the  field  since  the  war  began  said,  "  Hand-to-hand 
fighting,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  lasts  generally  a  few 
minutes,  but  at  Ta  Ta-lien-kou  (mentioned  above)  we  fought 
hand-to-hand  for  ten  minutes — a  regular  rnelee  in  which  we 
were  very  much  crowded  together.  The  Russian  bayonet,  as 
you  must  have  remarked,  has  no  edge,  so  in  the  case  of  the  two 
men  killed  with  my  sword,  I  managed  to  catch  hold  of  the 
bayonet  in  my  left  hand ;  this  has  often  been  a  disadvantage  to 
the  Russian  infantry."  In  answer  to  a  further  question  he  said, 
"  We  do  not  think  much  of  the  revolver — you  have  no  time  to 
reload.  The  Russian  officers  use  it  much  more  than  we  do." 
A  colonel  said,  "  The  reason  we  are  always  successful  in  night 
attacks  or  in  defence  by  night  is  that  the  enemy  always  fires 
too  soon  or  too  high.  However,  lately  (he  was  speaking  after 
the  battle  of  Mvikden)  the  enemy  has  learned  to  do  better  and 
reserve  his  fire  more. 

Defence  at  Night. — When  attacked  at  night  the  Japanese 
often  allow  the  enemy  to  get  within  from  one  hundred  to  fifty 
paces  before  individual  fire  is  opened  and  hand-grenades  are 
thrown.  One  colonel  (and  there  are  many  that  hold  the  same 
opinion)  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  when  attacked,  the 
best  plan  was  to  "  fire  as  soon  as  you  know  the  whereabouts 
of  your  enemy."  As  far  as  a  regiment  is  concerned,  the  rule  is 
to  put  the  reserve  in  one  place  and  nob  to  distribute  it.  At 
night  all  baj'onets  are  fixed  and  rifles  loaded.  The  posting  of 
sentries  at  night  depends  on  many  considerations.  When  the 
Japanese  line  is  on  a  ridge,  a  section  is  often  put  one  hundred 
yards  down  the  slope  with  sentries  one  hundred  j'ards  in  front  of 
it  again.  In  answer  to  a  question  re  the  emploj'ment  of  a  wire 
to  prevent  the  elevation  of  the  rifle  at  night,  a  colonel  who 
was  in  the  severe  night  fighting  when  the  Japanese  defended 
Pen-hsi-hu  during  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  said,  "  The  wire 
dodge  is,  like  many  other  things,  excellent  in  theory  but  useless 
in  real  war.  Perhaps  it  might  be  useful  in  defending  a  fort. 
In  peace  time,  by  way  of  impressing  upon  the  men  the  necessity 
of  firing  low,  it  is  perhaps  a  good  thing  to  practice." 

Remarks  on  the  holding  of  Groumd  close  to  the  Enemy's 
Trenches,  after  seizing  it  in  a  Night  Attack. — A  colonel  said. 
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"  When  close  to  the  enemy  at  night  and  halted — that  is  to  say, 
when  occupying  such  a  position  as  Imamura  did  during  the 
three  days  before  the  pursuit  began — we  do  not  put  sentries 
out  in  froEt,  but  keep  them  in  the  firing  line,  at  night. 
Usually  one  or  two  per  company."  This  is  not  the  invariable 
rule,  for  considerations  of  gi'ound  and  proximity  to  the  enemy 
must  be  regarded  ;  the  colonel  commanding  the  other  regiment 
of  the  Imamura  Brigade  said,  "  We  had  patrols  of  three  men 
each  out  fifty  paces  in  front  of  the  line.  On  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  they  fired  and  came  back  into  the  line."  On  such 
occasions,  the  food  is  cooked  under  cover  in  rear  and  sent 
forward  when  it  is  dark.  Halted  in  such  positions  the 
emergency  rations  are  often  a  necessity.  In  the  position  men- 
tioned above  the  nights  were  extremely  cold,  but  the  men  had 
only  greatcoats  (not  very  thick)  and  fur  goatskin  waistcoats. 
In  a  very  few  places  charcoal  could  be  used. 

Grenades. — I  have  already  given  a  description  of  their  use. 
All  oflBcers  agree  as  to  their  utility  and  destructive  power. 

AmTiiuyiition. — A  regimental  commander  told  me  that  as 
the  war  went  on,  the  Japanese  had  discovered  that  the  men 
were  capable  of  carrying  a  good  deal  more  than  wns  supposed 
at  first.  At  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of  Mukden  each 
man  of  his  regiment  carried  500  rounds,  and  when  the  pursuit 
began  perhaps  some  as  much  as  600  rounds,  owing  to  casualties 
in  the  interval.  This,  of  course,  was  not  the  case  with  every 
regiment,  e.g.,  in  another  regiment  of  the  12th  Division  each 
man  carried  250  rounds  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle. 
The  men  like  carrying  as  much  as  possible.  Each  man  is  told 
that  when  wounded,  he  is,  if  possible,  to  hand  over  his  ammuni- 
tion to  an  unwounded  comrade.  The  rule  about  the  ammunition 
of  a  dead  soldier  is  that  if  it  is  found  by  the  stretcher-bearers, 
it  is  handed  over  to  the  division.  It  is  afterwards  reissued  to 
his  regiment. 

Machine  Guns. — All  officers  are  enthusiastic  about  them. 
All  agree  that  their  chief  role  is  defence,  even  at  night,  and 
that  they  are  extremely  useful  in  attack.  Duiing  the  battle  of 
Mukden  machine  guns  were  used  very  much  in  the  attack  by 
the  Japanese,  but  it  seems  that  the  casualties  of  the  machine  gun 
detachments  were  very  heavy  indeed  ;  one  commander  thought 
them  especially  useful  in  pursuit. 

The  Blue  Sack. — This  is  a  sort  of  long  cylindrical  cotton  bag, 
open  at  both  ends.*  It  is  carried  over  the  shoulder  across  the 
back,  and  its  ends  knotted  in  front  on  the  chest.  In  fact,  it  is 
worn  more  or  less  en  bandoulicre.  When  the  knapsack  is 
temporarily  abandoned  on  going  into  action,  the  most  necessary 

•  It  is  elsewhere  dcRcribed  as:— 6  foct  6  inches  long  with  both  ends 
open  ;  it  is  8J  iuchcB  across  when  laid  flat.  It  is  made  of  blue  drill, 
doubled,  and  is  sewn  down  the  centre  so  as  to  foim  two  long  compart- 
ments. 
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articles,  such  as  food,  ammunition,  sliirt,  &c.,  are  transferred  to 
this  blue  sack.  It  is  worn  for  lightness  sake  in  lieu  of  the 
knapsack.  In  the  fighting  at  Hei-kou-tai,  some  regiments  kept 
their  knapsacks  and  found  them  a  great  impediment. 

Obstacles. — The  majority  of  officers  consider  barbed  wire  the 
best.  They  have  a  poor  opinion  of  military  pits  with  an 
entanglement  above  them,  for  they  say  that  a  certain  amount 
of  cover  can  be  obtained  in  them,  and  if  a  soldier  has  an  iron 
hook,  he  can  reach  up  and  tear  down  the  wire  fairly  easily. 

Officers  with  a  Company. — Most  commandei's  would  like  the 
numbers  increased.  They  think  there  are  not  enough  to  control 
the  men  when  deployed. 

Boots. — The  men  of  the  12th  Division  who  landed  in  Korea 
are  now  wearing  their  fifth  pair  of  boots  or  shoes.  The  latter 
were  not  a  success,  and  as  regards  the  former,  improvement  is 
very  necessary. 

Other  Equipment. — The  putties  are  considered  excellent  in 
lieu  of  the  gaiters  originally  worn.  The  uniform  was  too  tight 
at  first.  The  haversack  is  most  useful.  The  men  do  ver}-  well 
with  the  ordinary  cap,  covered  with  khaki  in  the  summer, 
although  it  is  not  suitable  as  a  summer  covering  for  the  head. 

Rijle  Barrels. — Up  to  the  end  of  the  battle  of  Mukden  there 
has  been  no  sign  of  deterioration  in  the  rifle  barrels.  The  oil 
gets  frozen  sometimes  and  interferes  with  the  action  of  the 
lock. 

Emergency  Ration. — The  ration  is  used  by  order  of  regi- 
mental commanders,  but  the  fact  must  be  reported  to  Divisional 
Staff.  On  urgent  occasions,  surbordinates  may  order  its  use, 
and  report  having  done  so. 

The  Shooting  of  the  Russian  Irifantry. — The  majoi-ity  of  the 
officers  consider  that  it  is  not  good,  and  varies  a  great  deal 
according  to  the  regiment.  One  colonel  said,  "  I  think  they 
shoot  well  enough  at  extreme  ranges,  but  in  my  opinion  this 
opening  of  fire  too  early  is  a  bad  sign," 
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(14)  Port  Arthur.— Operations  in  the  Kuan-tung 
Peninsula  from  26th  May  to  31st  July  1904. 


Report  by  Capt.  C.  A.  L.  Yate,  King's  Own  Yorkshire 
Light  Infantry. 


Flate. 
Sketch  Map  of  the  Kuan-tung  Peninsula  -         -     Map  68. 


Forces  Engaged. — The  Japanese  troops  which  actually  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Nan  Shan  consisted  of  the  1st,  3rd,  and  4th 
Divisions  with  the  1st  Independent  Field  Artillery  Brigade. 
The  3rd  Division  had  detached  the  34th  Regiment  towards  Pu- 
lan-tien  (Port  Adams)  before  the  battle.  This  regiment,  together 
with  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  some  artillery  belonging  to  the 
4th  Division,  were  placed  under  the  commander  of  the  5th 
Division  and  faced  north  during  the  battle,  being  opposed  by  a 
Russian  force  of  about  a  regiment  of  infantry  with  some  cavalry. 
Portions  of  the  6th  Japanese  Division  were  landing  about  this 
time — some  IS  miles  away — and  their  11th  Division  was  close 
at  hand.  This  last  had  disembarked  at  Yen-tai  Wan,  where  the 
(ith  Division  was  also  landing,  on  the  24th  May,  and  rested 
near  there  until  the  2Cth.  On  the  27th  it  reached  Chin-chou 
^Kinchau).* 

The  4th  Division  faced  north  after  Nan  Shan,  with  the  5th 
Division  on  its  right  (east).  The  1st  and  3rd  Divisions  advanced 
south  after  the  battle,  the  latter  on  the  left.  It  was  a  detach- 
ment of  Nakamura's  Brigade  of  the  1st  Division,  hovrever,  which 
occupied  Liu-shu-tun  on  the  27th,  and  Dalny  on  the  29th  Ma5^ 
The  remainder  of  the  force  began  entrenching  itself  on  the 
heights  east  of  Lake  Pei-pu-tzu-ya. 

On  the  29th  a  redistribution  of  units  took  place.  The  3rd 
Division  was  relieved  by  the  11th  and  marched  northwards  as 
the  right  wing  of  the  Second  (General  Oku's)  Army.  The 
newly  formed  Third  Army  Head-Quarters  had  meanwhile 
arrived  at  Chin-chou  and  assumed  direction  of  the  operations 
in  the  Kuan-tung  Peninsula. 

The  boldness  of  the  Japanese  in  attacking  the  strong  Nan 
Shan  position  without  (as  it  was  then  supposed)  leaving  any 
reserves  to  provide  against  a  reverse,  was  at  the  time  much 
commented    upon ;    in    reality,    however,   their    strategy    here 

•  See  Map  68. 
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displayed  the  caution  that  characterized  it  throughout  th& 
campaign. 

Early  in  June  the  Third  Army  Head-Quarters  moved  from 
Chin-chou  to  Lake  Pei-pu-tzu-ya  ;  the  divisions  had  occupied 
the  line  An-tzu  Shan — Ta-tzu  Shan  on  the  30th  May.  The  11th 
Division  on  the  left  advanced  along  the  most  southerly  of  the 
three  metalled  roads  which  the  Russians  had  built  across  the 
Kuan-tung  Peninsula  to  some  three  miles  west  of  Dalny,  where 
it  took  up  a  defensive  position  on  a  line  of  low  foot-hills.  The 
22nd  Brigade  of  this  division  had  one  regiment  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  the  43rd  to  the  north  of  it ;  this  regiment  had  one 
battalion  in  the  front  line  and  two  in  support ;  the  left  regiment 
— the  12th — had  all  three  battalions  in  the  front  line.  The  two 
mountain  batteries  with  this  brigade  were  placed — one  on  the 
western  of  two  knolls  to  the  north-west  of  Ta-tzu  Shan  (point 
183),  the  other  on  a  knoll  immediately  north  of  the  main  road 
(south-east  of  point  272).  The  rest  of  the  divisional  artillery 
was  further  to  the  rear.  The  two  knolls  just  referred  to  were 
provided  with  shelter  pits  and  splinterproof  cover.  Along  the 
hills  immediately  in  front  ran  shelter  trenches,  traced  so  as 
to  cover  the  approaches  from  the  valleys.  On  a  spur  of  the 
272-Metre  Height  was  a  closed  work,  and  the  position  was 
further  strengthened  by  wire  entanglements. 

The  trenches  were  well  placed  with  reference  to  the  ground, 
but  appeared  hardly  deep  enough  to  give  protection  against 
plunging  fire. 

The  10th  Brigade  (of  the  11th  Division)  was  directed  to 
march  on  Li-chia-tun,  and  occupied  the  heights  south-east  of 
that  place.  The  ground  on  the  northern  slope  of  this  range  was 
so  steep  that  the  supply  of  water  to  the  troops  on  the  top 
became  a  source  of  great  difficulty  ;  it  had  to  be  carried  by 
hand,  and  much  of  it  was  spilt  on  the  way. 

The  positions  occupied  by  the  1st  Division  were  not  visited 
by  the  foreign  attaches. 

At  this  period  the  Russian  garrison  of  Port  Arthur  was 
known  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  the  forces  advancing  to  the 
investment.  The  Japanese,  therefore  observed  every  precaution 
against  counter-attacks  and  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  intelli- 
gence regarding  the  enemy.  From  some  captured  artillerj'men 
they  ascertained  the  following  particulars  : — 

The  enemy's  line  extended  from  Hou  Mu-kang-tzu  (on  the 
north)  through  Han-chia-tun  to  Ling-shui-ho-tzu.  The  sectifu 
Hou  Mu-kang-tzu — Han-chia-tun  was  held  by  the  4th  Division 
(General  Fock).  That  on  the  south  being  occupied  by  the  7th 
Division  (General  Kondratenko\  The  4th  Division  comprised 
the  13th,  14th,  15th  and  16th  East  Siberian  Rifle  Regiments, 
the  7th  Division,  the  25th.  2Gth,  27th  and  28th.  Each  of  the 
above  regiments  consisted  of  three  four-compauy  battalions. 

The  5th  East  Siberian  Sharpshooters — not  included  in  a 
divisional    cadre — also  formed  part  of  the  force.     After   Xan 
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Shan  one  company  of  this  regiment  had  only  26  men  out  of  250 
left;  and  the  whole  regiment  had  lost  700  killed  and  300 
wounded.  The  high  proportion  of  killed  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  wounded  could  not  be  got  out  of  the  bottom 
tiers  of  trenches  and  were  left  to  die,  being  hit  again  and  again 
in  some  cases. 

According  to  statements  by  officers  of  the  Third  Army 
Head-Quarter  Staff,  the  3rd  East  Siberian  Rifles  (1st  Division  I. 
East  Siberian  Army  Corps)  and  the  0th  and  12th  East  Siberian 
Rifles — both  belonging  to  the  3rd  Division  III.  East  Siberian 
Army  Corps  were  also  in  the  fortress ;  the  last-named  division 
was  General  Stessel's  proper  command. 

There  remained  in  Port  Arthur,  besides,  two  battalions  of 
fortress  infantry,  about  two  cavalry  squadrons  and  three  dep6t 
battalions.  The  Japanese  did  not  know  of  the  presence  of 
these  fortress  battalions  until  the  prisoners  told  them  of  it. 
The  depot  battalions  were  formed  in  Siberia  just  before  the 
war  from  men  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  ;  these 
were  absorbed  into  line  battalions  to  make  good  losses  as  the 
operations  progressed,  their  places  being  taken  by  all  the 
able-bodied  men  in  Port  Arthur.  In  addition  the  garrison 
comprised  the  regular  complement  of  fortress  and  divisional 
artillery  and  some  five  hundred  volunteers  ;  these  last — so  it 
was  reported  by  Russian  refugees  at  Chifu — were  allowed  to 
enlist,  regardless  of  nationality.  In  spite  of  these  reinforce- 
ments the  companies  in  the  fighting  units  did  not  usually 
exceed  150  to  180  men. 

Operations  of  the  ^^^th  and  26th  June  1904. — Towards  the 
end  of  June  the  1st  Reserve  Brigade  arrived  from  Japan  and 
was  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  1st  Divi- 
sion ;  a  Naval  Brigade  was  also  added  to  General  Nogi's  forces. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  attack  Hsiao-ping-tao  (on  tlie 
south  coast)  and  the  heights  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  it, 
and  also  to  dislodge  the  Russians  from  Chi  en  Shan  and  Wai-tou 
Shan.  From  the  peculiarly  shaped  rocky  summit  of  the  latter 
eminence,  their  observation  parties  could  see  e\'erything  that 
was  passing  in  and  around  Dahiy.  Hsiao-ping-tao  anchorage 
formed  a  convenient  torpedo  depot,  and  not  only  was  it  desired 
to  deprive  the  enemy  of  its  use,  but  also  to  provide  for  the 
Japanese  flotilla  a  base  as  near  as  possible  to  Port  Arthur. 

For  some  three  miles  v/est  of  Dalny,  up  to  the  point  where 
the  central  and  southern  main  roads  bifurcate,  the  country  is 
low-lying  and  partially  cultivated.  Then  comes  a  scries  of  low 
ridges  which  increase  in  height  and  steepness  as  one  moves 
westward,  until  finally  one  finds  oneself  amongst  a  sea  of 
towering  heights  ranging  from  <S00  to  1,200  feet— with  salients 
running  out  from  them.  Between  these,  run  narrow  sandy 
valleys  in  which  nestle  groves  of  trees  and  Chinese  villages. 
In  July  and  August  (the  rainy  season)  numerous  streams  make 
their  way  through  these  valleys  to  the  sea. 
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The  steepness  of  the  slopes  usually  enabled  the  heights  to 
be  captured  without  much  loss,  but  for  the  same  reason  the 
enemy  suffered  comparatively  little  in  retreating,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  bring  artillery  fire  to  bear  upon  them.  Moreover, 
the  endless  succession  of  positions  available,  greatly  retarded 
the  progress  of  offensive  operations. 

The  bulk  of  the  fighting  described  below  naturally  fell  upon 
the  Japanese  left,  the  1st  Division  on  the  right  merely  moving 
forward.  This  division  was  divided  into  two  columns,  of  which 
the  left  column  only  fought  a  few  insignificant  skirmishes  with 
the  enemy  round  Pan-tao. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  June  three  columns  were  formed 
from  the  11th  Division. 

The  right  column  was  directed  on  Lan-ni-chao. 

The  centre  column  was  directed  on  Ling-shui-ho-tzu  and 
Chu-chuang-tzu-kou. 

The  left  column  moved  along  the  most  southerly  of  the 
three  main  roads. 

The  bulk  of  the  division  and  its  head-quarters  were  wdth 
the  centre  column. 

The  advanced  guards  of  each    column  struck  the  Eussian  26th  June. 
outposts  before  sunrise  on  the  26th.     Marching  on  in  the  dark- 
ness they  drove  the  retreating  enemy  before  them  towards  Chi- 
kuan  Shan  in  the  south,  while  the  right  column  captured  the 
heights  last  of  Lan-ni-chao  after  a  slight  resistance. 

The  Russians  evacuated  Wai-tou  Shan,  and  between  9  and 
10  a.m.  the  commander  of  the  11th  Division  was  on  this  height. 
This  division  was  at  the  time  occupying  the  line  Han-chia-tun — 
Shuang-ting  Shan,  and  the  left  of  the  1st  Division  moved  up 
to  join  hands  w^ith  it.  The  main  hostile  forces  had  not  been 
encountered  so  far.  By  reconnaisances  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  enemy  occupied  the  following  positions,  in  front  of  the 
11th  Division: — 

From  Lan-ni-chao  in  the  north  to  the  cross-roads  1,500  yards 
north  of  Chien  Shan  (marked  x  on  map),  thence  it  formed  a 
salient  round  Chien  Shan  peak,  and  continued  along  the  ridge 
south-south-west  of  it,  but  not  quite  to  Ta-shih-tung.  Here  it 
formed  a  deep  re-entering  angle,  the  extreme  right  being  bent 
forward  so  as  to  occupy  the  summit  of  Lao-tso  Shan. 

For  the  actual  attack  on  Chien  Shan  the  main  bodies  of 
the  different  columns  assembled  at  Chu-chuang-tzu-kou,  where 
three  attacking  columns  were  again  formed.  A  portion  of  the 
22nd  Brigade,  with  part  of  the  divisional  artillerj^  formed 
the  right  column,  which  was  to  advance  via  Lan-ni-chao,  the 
43rd  Regiment  and  one  battery  formed  the  centre,  and  the 
12th  Regiment  with  the  rest  of  the  artillery  was  on  the  left. 
The  central  column  w^as  to  adv  ince  on  the  peak,  and  the  left 
one  on  to  the  spur  of  Chien  Shan 

The  Russian  fleet  appeared  on  the  scene  at  this  juncture, 
as  it  had  done  on  several  previous  occasions,  and  bombarded 
the  Japanese  left.     The  rocky  sides  of  the  hills  about  here  are 
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abundantly  pitted  with  shell  marks,  testifying  to  the  severity 
of  the  bombardment.  The  arrival  of  some  Japanese  warships, 
however,  quickly  caused  the  Russian  ships  to  withdraw.  Tlie 
Russian  field  guns  continued  firing  from  positions  west  of  the 
Chien  Shan  ridge  ;  on  the  mountain  itself  they  had  placed 
machine  guns. 

About  12.80  p.m.  the  43rd  Regiment  advanced,  with  nearly 
all  its  men  in  the  first  line.  Two  companies  struck  a  fougasse, 
but  no  one  was  injured.  The  Russians  now  dragged  field  pieces 
on  to  Chien  Shan,  but  only  about  four  rounds  per  gun  had  been 
fired  from  these  when  they  were  silenced.  The  commander  of 
the  mountain  battery  which  had  accompanied  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  centre  column,  had  by  a  clever  manoeuvre  got  his 
battery  on  to  a  knoll  some  3,000  yards  south-east  of  Chien 
Shan  by  12.30  p.m.,  and  thence  bombarded  the  enemy  on  the 
heights.*  Between  3  and  4  p.m.  two  batteries  belonging  to 
the  right  column  came  into  action  on  the  Lan-ni-chao  heights 
against  Chien  Shan.  At  5.30  p.m.  the  peak  was  occupied.  la 
addition  to  the  Russian  infantry,  two  hostile  batteries  and 
four  6-cm.  quick-firers  defended  the  crest.  The  two  last  were 
captured,  together  with  about  200  shells.  Some  40  Russian 
dead  were  found  on  Chien  Shan,  The  Japanese  11th  Division 
lost  in  this  days  fighting  about  150  men. 

Noticeable  features  about  these  operations  were  : — 

'1)  The   weakness   of   the  apparently  formidable    Chien 
Shan  position.     When  the  peak  had  been  captured, 
an  enterprise  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the 
steep  zig-zag  approach  on  the  east,  the  strongly 
fortified  spur  running   south-west,    was   rendered 
untenable.     The  trenches  along  it  were  seen  into 
from  the  top  and  were  so  traced  that  the  occupants 
could  only  fire  to  their  immediate  front  (south- 
east). 
(2)  The  effective  way  in  which   both  fleets  were  able  to 
intervene  in  the  land  operations,  as  they  had  done 
at  Nan  Shan. 
The  left  of  the  Russians  only  retreated  a  very  short  distance 
after  this  fighting,  but  on  their  right  they  had  receded  a  good 
deal ;  the  new  position  on  this  wing  ran  along  the  heights  of 
An-tzu  Ling,  and  the   ridge  south  of  these  as  far  as  the  valley 
west  of  Ta-shih-tung — thenceforward  it  almost  coincided  with 
that    occupied    before    the    26th   June,   the    extreme   right   on 
Lao-tso  Shan  being  now  practically  an  advanced  position. 

After  the  capture  of  Chien  Shan  the  Japanese  11th  Division 
occupied  Lan-ni-chao  with  one  regiment  of  its  right  brigade, 
the  other  regiment  occuj'ying  Chien  Shan  itself.  Of  the  left 
brigade,  one  battalion,  increased  later  on  to  one  regiment,  held 
the  entrance   to   the  valley  at  Ta-shih-tung,    the    rest   of   the 

*  The  position  of  these  gnns  i.s  marked  Y  on  the  map. — C.  Y. 
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l)iigade  occupying  Shuang-ting  Shan  which  had   been  captured 
by  the  12th  Regiment  on  the  i:6th  after  a  slight  skirmish. 

Rii.ssian  Counter-attacks  from  Srd  to  oth  July  1904. —  3rd  July. 
Realizing  too  late  the  supreme  importance  of  Chien  Shan 
the  Russian  commander  made  determined  efforts  to  retake  it. 
Between  1  and  2  p.m.  on  the  Srd  July  a  force  of  infantry,  at 
least  two  hundred  strong,  supported  by  about  eight  guns, 
attacked  the  Japanese  positions  about  Chien  Shan ;  it  was 
reinforced  about  4.30  p.m.  and  made  a  determined  assault, 
which  the  Japanese  repulsed  with  difficulty. 

At  5.20  p.m.  four  hostile  guns  took  up  a  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  heights  west  of  Ta-shih-tung,  and  shelled 
the  Japanese.  The  hostile  infantry  along  the  whole  line  retired 
about  7  p.m.,  but  the  guns  remained  in  position.  At  8.30  p.m. 
a  force  of  about  a  battalion  advanced  with  bands  playing  from 
the  direction  of  Ta-po  Shan,  but  was  repulsed  by  a  Japanese 
counter-attack.  On  the  same  da}^  at  5.30  a.m.,  the  Japanese 
outposts  on  Lao-tso  Shan  noticed  signs  of  the  enemy  advancing, 
and  after  a  fire-tight  which  continued  throughout  the  morning, 
the  Russians,  being  reinforced,  drove  in  the  Japanese  outpost.s. 
At  3.50  p.m.  two  Russian  columns  advanced  in  close  order  down 
the  valley  north  of  Lao-tso  Shan.  They  were  heavily  fired  on 
by  Japanese  artillery  oti  Shuang-ting  Shan  (312-Metre  Height) 
and  retired  in  confusion.  At  6.30  p.m.  Russian  infantry 
.appeared  on  the  south  of  Lao-tso  Shan,  and  at  6.45  p.m.  four 
guns  in  the  valle}^  north  of  the  above  height  poured  a  galling 
fire  on  to  the  Japanese  left.  Although  silenced  by  artillery 
fire,  they  retained  their  positions  throughout  the  night. 

At  5  a.m.  on  the  4th  July  a  Russian  company  on  the  hills  4th  July. 
1,100  yards  north  of  Cha-kou  fired  on  the  Japanese  recon- 
noitring patrols.  From  adjoining  heights,  bodies  of  Russians 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  Japanese  position  on  the  hills 
north-east  of  Pan-tao.  The  right  battei-ies  of  the  lltli 
Divisional  Artillery,  compelled  the  enemj'  in  this  part  of  the 
field  to  take  shelter. 

Skirmishing  took  place  on  the  same  day  between  the 
Japanese  and  weak  Russian  detachments,  supported  by  artillery, 
Avhich  had  advanced  to  the  heights  east  of  Nan  Cha-kou. 

From  1  am.  until  7  a.m.  on  the  4th,  the  Russians  made 
a  series  of  assaults  upon  Chien  Shan  and  the  spur  to  the  south 
of  it,  with  bodies  of  ever-increasing  strength.  The  Japanese 
called  up  their  reserves  to  oppose  these  forces,  which  by  noon 
were  estimated  at  seven  and  a  half  battalions  with  a  regiment 
in  reserve. 

The  hostile  guns  fired  heavily  on  Chien  Shan,  and  the 
enemy's  riflemen  forced  two  Japanese  batteries  to  take  up 
positions  further  to  the  rear.  The  enemy  again  attacked  at 
3.50  p.m.,  and  his  warships,  appearing  in  the  offing,  caused 
considerable  annoyance  to  the  Japanese  left.  On  this  flank, 
too,  the  Japanese  infantry  reserves  weie  brought  up,  and  the 
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newly-arrived  heavy  artillery  took  up  positions  (a)  near 


three  batteries,  and  (6)  east  of  Huang-ni-shan-tua — two  batteries, 
Japanese  naval  gans,  also  participated  in  the  engagement. 

Another  attack  was  made  on  Chien  Shan  about  1 1  p.m.  and 
repulsed. 

5th  July.  Early  on  the  oth,  the  enemy  opposite  the  Japanese  right 

advanced  from  the  positions  where  he  had  sheltered  himself  on 
the  previous  night — the  heights  north  of  Cha-kou.  After 
advancing  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Japanese  line,  he  begcin 
gradually  to  retreat  in  this  part  of  the  field,  and  finally 
disappeared  about  1  p.m. 

That  same  morning  at  2.30,  the  fiercest  of  all  the  attack.^ 
on  Chien  Shan  took  place,  the  fighting  being  hand-to-hand. 
At  6.30  a.m.  the  enemy  began  to  retreat. 

On  the  left  of  the  Japanese  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  by  their  outposts  to  recover  the  positions  from  which  they 
had  retreated  on  the  previous  day. 

The  Ru-sian  warships  again  shelled  for  a  time  the  Japanese 
positions  in  this  region,  but  no  serious  fighting  took  place. 

Generally  speaking,  as  the  result  of  the  above  operations,  the 
relative  positions  of  the  opposing  forces  remained  unchanged. 

The  Japanese  warmly  praise  the  manner  in  which  the 
Russians  advanced  at  night.  The  men  were  in  shirt-sleeves, 
and  despite  the  rugged  nature  of  the  hill  slopes,  thej^  advanced 
fco  stealthily  on  several  occasions  as  to  surprise  the  Japanese 
outposts. 

The  battle  of  the  26th  to  the  28th  July  1904.— Some  of  the 
reinforcements  which  reached  General  Nogi  during  July  have 
already  been  referred  to.     They  comprised  altogether — 

(a)  The  4th  Reserve  Brigade  which  was  used  as  "Aimy 
Troops." 

(6)  The  2nd  Field  Artillery  Brigade  of  72  guns. 

(c)  3"  9-inch  mortars,   4* 7-inch   hoM'itzeis  (some  of  the  last 

took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Ya-lu),  4*7-incli  bronze 
guns,  and  more  naval  guns — a  few  of  these  were 
4'7-iuch,  but  these  were  mostly  12-pounders. 

(d)  The  9th    Division.     The  rearmost   components  of   this 

force  did  not  reach  the  front  until  tlie  28th  and  29th 

Between  the  5th  and  26th,  onl}^  minor  skiimishing  took 
place.  The  Japanese  placed  twelvef  3 •42-inch  field  guns  taken 
at  Nan  Slian  in  position  east  of  Laji-ni-chao  and  six  naval  guns 
at  a  point  .some  1,650  yards  west  of  Chu-chuang-tzu-kou. 

On  the  ]2th  and  17th,  small  counter-attacks  were  made  by 
the  Russians  and  repulsed. 
26th  Jnly.  On  the  26th    July,    the  operations    designed    to   push    tlie 

Russians  back  behind  the  permanent  defences  of  Port  Arthur 

•  TIace  not  stated. 

t  Tbifi  is   Recording  to  the  oflicial  reports.     The  Third  Army  Staff 
informed  the  Attaches  thut  they  were  ten,— C.  Y. 
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were  begun.     At  this  time  the  Japanese  forces  were  disposed  as 
follows  : — 

RigJd  Wing. — The  1st  Division  with  the  2nd  Field  Artillerj'' 

Brigade. 
Centre. — The  greater  part  of  tl)e   9th    Division    reinforced 
by  the  4th  Reserve  Brigade,  three  heavy  batteries  and 
the  captured  Russian  pieces. 
Left  Wing. — The  11th  Division  and  two  heavy  batteries. 

As  a  general  reserve  behind  the  right  was  the  1st  Reserve 
Brigade  at  Wang-chia-tun.  The  ground  on  this  flank  was 
open  and  a  counter-attack  on  a  large  scale  \\  as  therefore  to  be 
apprehended. 

Below  are  given  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  Army 
for  the  attack  and  the  objectives  assigned  to  them : — 

The  right  of  the  two  columns  into  which  the  1st  Division 
was  divided  was  to  advance  along  the  northern  main  road, 
Shih-shan-kou  (Height  178)  being  its  first  objective. 

The  left  column  was  to  move  against  the  same  line  of  heights 
froui  a  more  southerly  direction. 

The  divisional  artillery  was  to  come  into  action  at  daybreak 
on  the  26th  July  to  the  east  of  Ying-cheng-tzu  to  support  the 
above  attacks. 

After  the  fighting  of  the  3rd-5th  July  the  Russian  left  wing 
extended  from  Height  352  (Hsi  Shan*)  via  Shuang-tai-kou  to 
the  sea  at  Ying-cheng-t?u  Bay.  Before  that  they  ha  1  held  the 
heights  1,100  yards  north  of  Cha-kou  and  the  244-  and  178- 
Metre  Heights.  The  two  last-named  were  still  occupied  by 
them,  244  and  the  ridges  west  of  it  as  regular  advanced  positions, 
178  merely  as  a  weak  outpost. 

On  the  extieme  left  of  the  Russian  position  close  to  the 
northern  road  (2,000  yards  north  of  Chang-ling-tzu)  the 
enemy  had  dug  gun  pits  for  one  battery  (eight  pieces).  Round 
Shuang-tai-kou  w^as  a  very  well  constructed  infantry  trench. 
On  the  high  hills  were  tiers  of  trenches,  the  top  one  very 
conspicuous  on  the  crest  lice.  The  195-Metre  Height  had  a 
blinded  trench  along  the  crest  line. 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  positions  in  the  hills  was  every- 
where steep  except  to  the  north-east  of  the  195-Metre  Height, 
where  a  long  gently-sloping  spur  ends  in  a  col  over  which  a 
path  passes. 

The  9th  Division,  in  the  centre,  which  was  to  be  hurled 
against  the  loftiest  heights,  formed  three  attacking  columns, 
the  right  one  (18th  Brigade)  was  directed  on  a  saliojit  west 
of  An-tzu  Ling,  the  centre  one,  consisting  of  the  4th  Reserve 
Brigade,  on  to  a  hill  with  an  earthwork  termed  "  the  Height 
2,000  metres  north-east  of  An-tzu  Ling,"  the  left  (0th  Brigade) 
on  to  a  low  hill  east  of  An-tzu  Ling.  The  9ih  Division  was 
bivouacked  round  Lan-ni-chao  and  Pan-tao. 

*  The  Japaiicse  appear  to  have  called  this  hill  Ojikei. 
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The  11th  Division,  which  had  been  moved  southward  since 
the  9th  had  begun  to  arrive,  was  formed  in  two  cohimns ;  the 
right  one  was  to  move  from  the  southern  spurs  of  Chien  Shan 
across  tlie  valley  on  to  the  long  ridge  s:)Uth  of  An-tzu  Ling. 
It  consisted  of  six  battalions  (the  whole  lOch  Brigade)  : — the 
44th  Regiment  being  on  the  right,  22nd  on  the  left.  With 
it  were  five  out  of  the  six  divisional  mountain  batteries,  six 
4  •  7-inch  bronze  guns,  twelve  3  •  9-inch  mortars  and  ten  naval 
guns.  The  mountain  batteries  fired  from  a  narrow  ridge 
4,000  yards  east  of  Ta-shih-tung.  The  left  column  (four 
battalions  and  one  mountain  battery)  moved  on  to  an  under- 
feature  east-north-east  of  the  195-Metre  Height.  Two  battalions 
remained  in  reserve  and  to  observe  the  enemy's  extreme 
rjofht. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  11th  Division  attacked  with- 
out packs,  leaving  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills  under  the 
charge  of  a  few  men.  One  such  fatigue  man  carried  four 
packs  on  a  pole  over  his  shoulder.  The  9th  Division,  which 
had  just  anived,  made  no  sucli  arrangements  and  the  men 
fought  with  their  valises  on.  At  the  outset  of  this  fighting 
each  soldier  carried  between  200  and  300  rounds  of  ammunition, 
his  pockets  and  haversack  being  filled. 

At  7.30  a.m.  on  the  26th  July  the  attack  began,  but  the 
movements  of  the  force  were  greatly  impeded  by  a  thick  fog 
which  later  in  the  day  turned  to  heavy  rain.  In  the  afternoon 
the  left  column  of  the  1st  Division  captured  the  weakly  held 
178-Metre  Height.  It  then  advanced  on  to  the  24!4-Metre 
Height  and  subsequently  on  to  "  K,"  reacliing  the  foot  of  this 
rocky  hill  in  the  evening.  To  support  this  attack  four  howitzers 
and  six  mortars  were  placed  on  the  track  leading  north  from 
the  main  road  and  leaving  it  just  west  of  Pan-tao.  A 
mountain  battery  of  the  9th  Division  was  placed  on  the  south- 
east slopes  of  the  244-Metre  Height.  Throughout  the  cold 
rainy  ni^dlt  the  men  of  the  1st  Division,  intermingled  with 
parties  of  the  9th,  were  crowded  together  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipitous  slopes.  The  1st  Division  Head-Quarters  were  at 
Chien  Mu-kang-tzu. 

The  right  column  of  the  9th  Division  halted  on  the  ridge 
halfway  between  Lan-ni-chao  and  Hsi  Shan  ;  it  suffered  heavily 
from  the  enemy's  artillery  fire,  and  I  was  informed  that  a  single 
shrapnel  disabled  fifty  men.  The  otlier  column  on  the  right 
likewise  lialted,  rain  and  fog  stopping  its  advance.  The  left 
column  of  the  9ih  Division  was  almost  up  to  the  hostile  works 
when  a  heavy  fusillade  caused  it  to  retreat. 

Throughout  the  2Gth,  the  Army  Connnander  watched  the 
operations  on  the  right  and  centre  from  Height  300 — north  of 
Pan-tao.  The  mountain  batteries  of  the  11th  Division  from  the 
ridge  east  of  Ta-shi-tung,  and  the  heavier  pieces  further  back, 
poured  a  tremendous  fire  on  to  the  Russian  trenches  along  the 
crest  of  Height  19').     The  guns  evidently   fired  both  shrapnel 
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and  liigh-explosive  shell  as  all  the  grass  on  the  slopes  was  burnt. 
Guns  using  indirect  tii'e  also  aided  the  attacking  column  on  the 
extreme  left.  No  decisive  infantry  movements,  however,  took 
place  on  this  flank  on  the  26th, 

Throughout  the  night  of  the  26th-27th  July,  the  9th 
Division  made  attacks  on  the  An-tzu  Ling  Heights,  but  the 
ground  was  too  bad  and  the  enemy  too  vigilant  for  it  to 
succeed. 

The  27th  broke  fine,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  western  27tli  July, 
salient  of  An-tzu  Ling  and  all  the  heights  north  of  it  were 
heavily  shelled.  The  rocks — loosened  by  the  projectiles — 
fell  on  to  the  soldiers  of  the  1st  and  9th  Divisions  cowering  at 
tlie  foot  of  the  heights  and  obliged  them  to  retire  a  little. 
At  3  p.m,  the  infantry  in  this  part  of  the  field  gained  a 
partial  footing  on  the  west  salient  and  summit  of  An-tzu  Ling, 
but  a  heavy  flanking  fire  prevented  the  whole  position  from 
being  captured.  The  column  of  the  9th  Division  directed  on 
to  the  heights  north-east  of  An-tzu  Ling  participated  in  the 
capture.  Four  tiers  of  trenches  on  this  height  were  so  dis- 
posed that  the  capture  of  one  tier  rendered  no  portion  of  the 
others  untenable  ;  but  the  summit  was  so  narrow  that  the 
enemy  could  only  put  two  companies  of  Sharpshooters,  one 
infantry  battalion,  two  Q.F.  mountain  guns,  and  six  machine 
guns  on  the  top  of  it.  Two  of  these  pieces  were  put  out 
of  action  on  the  26th  and  two  more  on  the  27th.  At  the 
end  of  the  assault  just  described,  the  enemy  was  hurling 
boulders  on  to  the  Japanese  and  many  casualties  were 
caused  by  these. 

An  attack  on  the  195-Metre  Height  made  b}?-  the  11th 
Division  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  was  unsuccessful  owing 
to  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  enemy,  and  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Russian  war-ships  which  appeared  ofl"  Lung- 
wang-tun.  A  night  attack  was  therefore  decided  upon  for  the 
night  of  the  27th/28th  July.  During  its  course  a  battalion 
commander  of  the  12th  Regiment  with  two  companies,  got  right 
round  the  enemy's  extreme  right;  and,  owing  to  the  retreat 
of  adjoining  portions  of  the  enemy's  line,  a  large  party  of 
Russians  on  this  wing  was  completely  cut  ofl".  But  taking 
advantage  of  the  darkness  it  sailed  away  in  junks,  and  the 
Japanese  when  they  entered  the  positions  at  5  a.m.  were  greatly 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  "  bird  had  flown." 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  July,  General  Nogi  ordered 
the  1st  Division,  supported  by  the  general  reserve,  to  make  a 
general  assault  the  next  day.  A  description  has  already  been 
given  how  the  portions  of  the  1st  and  9th  Divisions  had 
captured,  respectively,  the  height  south-west  of  Yin-liao-tzn, 
and  the  si)ur  west  of  An-tzu  Ling.  Early  on  the  morning  of  28th  July. 
the  28th,  the  1st  Division  moved  up  the  valley  towards  the 
north  of  Hsi  Slian.  The  9th  Division  and  part  of  the  1st 
captured  this  height  by  a  frontal  attack,  while  anotlier  portion 
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of  the  l!<t  entered  Shuang-tai-kou,  meeting  M^ith  >light 
resistance. 

The  Russians  on  Hsi  Shan,  called  also  ''  the  triple-peaked 
hilJ,"  finding  it  impossible  to  tire  on  to  the  slopes  immediately 
below  the  crest,  drove  galleries  through  the  ground  just 
below,  and  placed  men  inside  who  bayonetted  the  assailants 
through  loopholes  as  the  latter  clambered  up.  Japanese 
engineers  were  then  sent  up  to  throw  grenades  charged  with 
dynamite  through  these  loopholes.  Besides  this  the  enemy 
"  lassooed  "  the  Japanese  as  they  climbed  up  and  pulled  tliem 
off  their  legs.  Several  Japanese  officers  relate  how  one  Russian 
overbalancing  himself  whilst  attempting  this,  fell  over  and 
broke  his  arm. 

The  final  assault  on  Hsi  Shan  was  aided  by  the  enfilade 
fire  of  several  guns  which  had  taken  up  a  positic^n  in  the  plain 
to  the  right.  At  9  a.m.  the  Japanese  had  captured  the  entire 
crest  line  of  the  central  heights,  and  by  noon  the  enemy  was 
in  full  retreat.  At  3  p.m.  the  Japanese  position  was  : — Chang- 
ling-tzu — Lung-wang-tun.  Thence  it  was  seen  that  the  enemy 
had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  Feng-huang  Shan  line  of  heights 
some  8,000  yards  further  back,  which  had  been  hastily 
entrenched  beforehand. 

Tiie  chief  points  to  be  noted  about  the  three  days'  fighting 
just  described  appear  to  be : — 

(1)  The  verification   of  the  oft-repeated  dictum   that  com- 

manding positions  are  not  necessaril}'  strong  positions, 
but  rather  the  contrary.  The  sheer  heights  of  An-tzu 
Ling  and  Hsi  Shan  were  taken  by  infautiy  assaults, 
but  the  195-Metre  Height,  approachable  by  a  gently 
sloping  spur,  was  never  stormed,  although  turned 
and  rendered  untenable  by  artillery  fire,  yet  so 
confident  were  the  Russians  as  to  the  impregnability 
of  the  two  first-named  heights  that  they  nad  held 
them  with  only  a  few  companies,  \s  hllst  concentrating 
a  considerable  force  in  the  low  ground  near  the  sea. 

(2)  The  Japanese    artillery  and  infantry   gave  a   splendid 

example  of  mutual  support. 

(3)  The    somewhat    crippled    Port    Arthur    squadron     by 

intervening  in  the  land  fighting  was  still  capable 
of  producing  some  effect,  even  if  it  were  only 
temporary. 

(4)  The  mistake  that  the  Russians  made  in  ])lacing  then* 

guns  in  positions  whence  they  could  not  easily  be 
withdrawn,  which  resulted  in  their  loss. 

29th  July.  The  fighting  on  the  SOth  July.— On  the  29th  July  the  Rus- 
sians held  the  line  Feng-huang  Shan— Chu-chia-tun — Ta  Ku 
Shan — H-siao  Ku  Shan. 

On  the  bill  immediately  west  of  the  northern  road  where 
this  cuts  the  hill-range  between  Tu-cheng-tzu  and  Shui-shih- 
ying   were   two   tiers   of    trenches,   one   on    the  crest,  another 
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two-tliirJs  of  the  way  down.  On  the  noithern  foot  hills  of  the 
Feng-liuang  Shan  group  was  a  line  of  gun  epaulments,  and 
several  of  the  hills  to  the  south  had  ordinary  shelter  trenches 
running  round  them.  Close  to  Tu-cheng-tzu  and  about  a 
mile  in  front  of  the  hill  range  had  been  dug  rows  of  shelter 
pits.  The  level  extent  of  ground  which  the  Japanese  fiad  to 
cross  was  thickly  cultivated  with  millet,  intersected  by  the 
beds  of  several  streams  and  dotted  with  villages.  At  that 
time  the  crops  were  partly  cut,  the  streams  were  full  and  the 
soil  heavy. 

When  they  retreated  on  the  28th  the  Russians  took  most 
of  their  dead  and  wounded  with  them. 

The  29th  July  was  a  day  of  rest  for  the  Japanese  forces. 
Ammunition  and  supplies  were  replenished,  field  hospitals 
cleared  and  the  whole  of  the  9th  Division  took  its  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  line. 

The  heavy  artillery  started  at  11  p.m.  that  night  and 
reached  Hsia-chia-tun,  a  village  on  the  Tu-cheng-tzu — Ta  Ku 
Shan  road,  at  2  a.m.  It  had  been  kept  under  the  direct  orders 
of  General  Nogi.  The  1st  Reserve  Brigade  was  again  under 
the  officer  commanding  the  1st  Division.  The  right  of  this 
division  moved  on  Ni-chia-tzu,  the  left  on  Tu-cheng-tzu;  both 
columns  starting  at  3  a.m.  The  rest  of  the  Array  left  its 
bivouacs  at  4  a.m. 

The  enemy,  possibly  convinced  that  after  such  heavy 
fighting  another  period  of  inaction  would  follow,  was  completely 
surprised.  The  Japanese  found  the  arms  of  some  Russian  units 
piled  and  captured  quantities  of  supplies  and  cooking  utensils. 

At  9  a.m.  the  1st  Division  had  taken  the  positions  opposite 
to  it,  but  the  9th  Division  which  had  to  pass  over  open  ground 
after  crossing  the  railway,  advanced  more  slowly  and  suffered 
some  loss. 

The  enemy  retiring  from  Feng-huang  Shan  on  to  Yu-ta  30th  July. 
Shan  was  enfiladed  by  the  Japanese  artillery,  and  suffered 
heavily.  By  midday  the  whole  range  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  and  they  were  now  in  a  position  to  bombard  the 
town  and  harbour.  The  first  round  from  their  siege  batteries 
was  fired  on  the  7th  August,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  proper. 

It  only  remained  to  capture  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku 
Shan,  which  was  done  from  tlie  7th  to  9th  August.* 

The  principal  medical  officer  at  tlie  Dalny  base  hospital 
gave  the  casualties  in  the  fighting  from  the  26th  July  to  the 
30th  July  at  2,500.  The  19th  Regiment  belonging  to  the  right 
brigade  of  the  9th  Division  suffered  most  severely. 

*  5ee  Report  17— C.T. 
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(15)  Port   Arthur.— Epitome  of  Operations  of  the 

Third    Japanese   Army  from   the  Battle  of 

Nan   Shan  on  26th   May  1904   to   the  end  of 

the  Siege. 


By  Colonel  W.  Apsley  Smith,  C.B.,  Eoyal  Field  Artillery, 
Tokio,  14th  February  1905. 


Maps. 
Sketch  map  of  Kuan-tung  Peninsula 
Environs  of  Port  Arthur 


Map  68. 
„     69, 


26tli  May  ^'  -A-fter  the  battle  of  Nan  Shan*  the  1st  and   3rd  Divisions 

to  25th  of  the  Second   Army  advanced   south-west,  and  the  remaining 

June.  division— the  4th — was  sent  north.     A  week  later  the  6th  and 

11th  Divisions  came  into  line  from  Yen-tai  Wan — their  landing 
placet ;  the  3rd  and  6th  Divisions  moved  north  to  complete  the 
Second  Army,  and  the  Third  Army — composed  of  the  1st  and 
11th  Divisions — took  up  a  defensive  position  some  four  miles 
west  of  the  Dalny  branch  railway.  Both  the  1st  Division  on 
the  north  and  the  11th  Division  on  the  south  rested  their  outer 
flanks  on  the  sea. 

2.  The  Russians,  who  were  now  in  superior  numbers, 
established  themselves  five  to  six  miles  further  west  The 
Japanese  line  extended  from  north  to  south  for  over  nine  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  and  had  the  Russians  made  a  serious  attack  on 
the  T!)ird  Army  during  June  they  would  probably  have  brokea 
its  front. 

3.  All  the  country  between  Port  Arthur  and  the  Japanese 
line,  south  of  the  main  Manchurian  railway,  is  extremely  broken 
and  mountainous,  precipitous  peaks  rising  to  heights  of  J  ,000  to 
1,200  feet,  with  rocky  ridges,  steep  underfeatures,  and  deep 
vallfr*ys.  The  main  watershed  runs  east  and  west,  the  spurs 
generally  trend  north  and  south. 

4.  Towards  the  end  of  June  Dalny  had  been  sufliciently 
cleared  of  some  thousand  mines,  and  reinforcements  for  the 
Third  Army,  including  an  infantry  reserve  brigade,  began  to 
ariive  tht-re. 

25tliJiine  On    the    night   of    the    25th-26th    June    the    Third    Army 

to  5th  July,  advanc'd  in  echelon,  the  left   (11th   Division)   leaiiing,  and    by 

the  27th-28th  June  the  line  of  Rus.sian   field  works  had  been 


•  See  Map  fS. 

t  A  bay  30  milea  east  of  Chinchon.— W.  A.  8. 
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captured  after  two  or  three  somewhat  severe  engagements. 
This  both  rendered  Dalny  secure  and  gave  to  the  Third  Army 
an  excellent  position. 

5.  On  the  3rd,  4th,  and  otii  July  the  Russians  repeatedly 
attacked  the  captured  works,  both  by  day  and  night ;  the 
tigliting  was  desperate,  and  in  many  cases  hand-to-hami  ;  the 
losses  on  both  sides  were  heavy.  The  Japanese,  however, 
maintained  their  position. 

6.  Eventually  the  Russians  took  up  a  second  previously  pre-  6th  to  26th 
pared  line  of  works,  four   to  six  miles  further  west,  with  their  J^J- 
right  somewhat  refused,  and  their  left  on  the  sea.     About  the 

23rd  July  the  9th  Division  landing  at  Dalnj-,  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  Japanese  line. 

7.  The  next  general  attack  took  place  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  26th  to 
28th  July.     The  fighting  was  very  severe — much  of  it  at  nio-ht,  28th  July, 
and  hand-to-hand  ;  some  of  the  positions  were  almost  inacces- 
sible, and  at  points  there  were  as  many  as  four  tiers  of  trenches. 

As  a  lesult,  the  Russians  retired  to  the  line  of  heights  imme- 
diately opposite  to  and  some  4,500  yards  from  the  Port  Arthur 
enceinte. 

8.  On  the  night  of  the  30th-31st  July  these  heights  were 
carried  by  surprise,  and  the  investment  was  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  two  detached  hills — Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku 
Shan — a  mile  in  front  of  the  forts  on  the  extreme  Ru.ssian  rio-ht. 
These  hills  were  only  lightly  entrenched,  but  seriously  interfered 
with  any  siege  operations.  They  were  captured  by  the  11th 
Division  on  the  7th-8th  August,  and  the  siege  proper  of  Port 
Arthur  commenced. 

9.  Up  to  the  9th  Augu.st  the  approximate  losses  of  the 
Third  Army  were  between  8,000  and  10,000  casualties,  and  at 
least  7,000  sick.     The  Russians  lost  quite  as  many. 

10.  The  besieging  army  in  August  consisted  of — 

(a)  Three  complete  divisions,  two  of  which — the  9th  and 
11th — had  six  niountain  batteries  apiece  and  the 
remaining  one — the  1st — six  field  batteries.  The 
1st  Division  alone  had  its  cavaliy. 

(6)  The  1st  Reserve  Brigade  and  an  independent  reserve 
brigade,  each  of  three  regiments  of  two  battalions. 

(c)  The  2nd  Artillery  Brigade  of  72  field  guns. 

(d)  Twenty-eight  12-cm.  (4-7-itich)  hea\y  field  howitzei-s. 

(e)  Six  3-4-inch  captured  Russian  field  guns. 
(/)  Eight  4-7~inch  and  sixteen  12-pr.  naval  guns 

(g)  Seven  battalions  of  siege  artillerj-  with  twenty-four 
9-cm.  (3*  5-inch)  mortars,  seventy-two  15-cm. 
(5 •9-inch)  mortars,  sixteen  15-cm.  hoxNitzei-s,  thirty 
12-cm.  (4-7-inch)  bronze  guns,  and  four  10-5-cm. 
(4*  1-inch)  guns  of  latest  construction. 
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Very  few  of  these  guns  could  have  much  effect  upon 
permanent  works  or  against  really  heavy  guns. 

The  garrison  of  Port  Arthur,  exclusive  of  the  Navy,  was 
estimated  to  be  32  battalions  at  the  commencement  of  operations 
(25th  May  1904),  and  the  heavy  armament  at  some  300  guns, 

11.  The  land  defences  of  Port  Arthur*  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  sections,  separated  by  a  valley  a  mile  or  more  in  width, 
through  which  runs  a  road  and  river  and  the  railwaJ^  The 
eastern  section  has  an  almost  continuous  enceinte,  with  forts  on 
hills  behind,  and  with  a  line  of  advanced  works  closely  con- 
nected with  the  enceinte.  The  western  section  consists  of 
isolated  forts,  affording  mutual  support,  and  covering  lines  of 
entrenchments  and  serai-permanent  works  on  ever}^  spur  and 
knoll.  Both  flanks  rest  on  the  sea.  The  valley  is  covered  by 
several  detached  works,  connected  by  shelter  trenches  and 
forming  a  salient  between  the  two  sections.  The  low  giound 
to  the  north  is  much  broken,  and  affords  in  many  places 
excellent  cover  from  view  and  even  from  plunging  fire.  At  a 
distance  varying  from  two  to  three  miles  to  the  noi  th  of  the 
defences  runs  a  chain  of  heights  with  many  underfeatures 
towards  the  south,  giving  an  admirable  choice  of  positions  for 
siege  artillery.  Close  in  rear  of  the  north-east  portion  of  these 
heights  is  the  railhead,  three  hours  journey  from  Dalny,  a  place 
which  forms  an  unsurpassable  base  of  operations  for  an  army. 

8th  to  19th         12.  From  the  8th  to  the   19th  August  there  was  desultorj'- 
■^^ff-  cannonading,   chiefly    Russian,   whilst   the   Japanese    infantry 

entrenched  themselves   in  the    low  ground,  and    the    batteries 
built  their  emplacements  on  the  southe7-n  spurs  of  the  heights. 

19th  to  13.  On  the  19th  August  the  1st  Division  took  an  isolated 

21st  Aug.  spur  near  Hsiao  Tung-kou  on  the  extreme  Russian  left,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  19th/20th  the  9th  Division  captured  part 
of  the  most  northerly  detached  redoubt,  Fort  Kuropatkin,  in  the 
Shui-shih-jnng  valley,  but  only  to  be  driven  out  of  it  next  day  ; 
this  work  covered  one  of  the  ma-n  sources  of  the  Port  Arthur 
water  supply.  On  the  21st  August  there  was  heavy  firing,  both 
ai-tillery  and  musketry,  especially  about  the  right  centre  of  the 
ea-stem  section  of  the  defences,  and  the  Japanese  infantry 
pushed  in  closer  at  this  point.  This  was  evidently  to  be  the 
point  'f  attack,  and  it  was  now  cei-tain  that  General  Baron 
Nogi  intended  to  try  and  take  this  eastern  section  by  a  coup  de 
main.  Both  he  and  his  chief  of  the  staff'  had  been  present  at 
the  successful  assault  on  Port  Arthur  in  November  1894,  and 
this  may  have  ])iassed  them.  Probably,  also,  the  Third  Army 
was  urgently  wanted  elsewhere. 

22nd  to  14.  On  the  22nd  August  the  artillery  fire  was  heavy  and 

25th  Aug.     universal;  but  on  neither  side  could  much  sy.stem  be  detected, 

or  much  attempt,  except  here  and   there  for  short   intervals,  at 

*  See  Plate  69. 
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concentration.  The  Japanese  artiller}'  preparation  was,  in  fact, 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  9th  Division  captured  during 
the  day,  two  adjoining  advanced  works,  Ea.st  and  West  Tan-lung 
Shan,  in  the  right  centre  of  the  eastern  section,  and  close  to  the 
enceinte.  But  its  losses  were  very  severe,  some  battalions  losing 
70  to  80  per  cent,  of  their  strength.  One  of  the  above  works 
was  assaulted  three  times. 

15.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd/24th  the  Russians  made  a  verj- 
deteimined  counter-attack  against  the  two  captured  works,  East 
and  West  Pan-lung  Shan,  and  to  the  east  and  west  of  them. 
They  were  repulsed  after  heavy  fighting,  and  the  Japanese, 
following  up,  at  one  time  penetrated  the  enceinte,  and  even 
reached  half-way  up  the  glacis  of  one  of  the  supporting  forts 
(Wang-tai  Forts)  behind. 

16.  The  net  results  of  the  above  fighting  were,  (i)  the 
retention  of  tlie  advanced  works.  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan ; 
(ii)  a  Japanese  casualty  roll  of  14,000 ;  (iii)  the  resolve  of 
General  Baron  Nogi  to  have  recourse  to  regular  siege  operations, 
obtaining  from  Japan  every  siege  gun  available  and  reinforce- 
ments to  complete  his  cadres. 

17.  During  this  period,  except  for  a  heavy  but  unsuccessful  25th  Aug. 
counter-attack  on  the  night  of  the  28th/29th  August  against  the  *°  ISth 
tAvo  captured  works.  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan,  nothing  of 
primary  importance  took  place.     A  desultory  cannonade  con- 
tinued on  loth  sides,  mainly,  perhaps,  Riissian ;  at  times  intense 

— {e.g.,  if  naval  batteries  fired  on  the  ships  or  buildings,  the 
Russian  batteries  would  shell  them  heavily) — at  other  times 
dying  away  to  nothing.  Also  outbursts  of  rifle  fire  against  saps 
and  trenches,  and  volleys  in  response.  A  few  very  minor  sorties. 
The  Russians  dug  various  entrenchments,  and  the  Japanese 
pushed  on  their  saps  and  parallels,  working  almost  entirely  at 
night,  and  suffering  considerable  damaoe  to  works  and  some  loss 
in  men  from  shell  fire  during  the  day.  The  two  captured  works. 
East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan,  were  each  held  by  a  company,,  and 
the  casualties  in  the  two  companies,  from  as  many  as  100  in 
twenty-four  hours,  dwindled  down  to  6  or  10,  as  they  gradually 
dug  themselves  in. 

The  following  additional  siege  guns  were  mounted  : — Six 
28-cm.  (11-inch)  howitzers,  two  15-cm.  (6-inch)  naval  guns,  and 
two  12-cm.  (4 •7-inch)  naval  guns.  A  few  siege  guns  were 
shifted  in  order  to  obtain  cross  or  enfilade  fire. 

18.  On  the  19th  September,  after  a   carefully  prearranged  19tli  Sept. 
bombardment  of  some  five  hours  by  one-third  of  the  siege  guns, 

assisted  during  the  last  half  of  the  time  by  field  and  mountain 
batteries,  the  9th  Divi^ion  partially  captured  the  re<-Ioubt  in  the 
valley,  Fort  Kuropatkin,  taken  and  lost  on  ]9th/20th  August, 
and  the  1st  Division  attacked  two  semi-permanent  works 
(Namako-yama),  together  with  the  fort  south-west  of  and 
supporting  th'em  (203-Metre  Hill)  on  the  extreme  Russian  left. 
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23rd  Sept. 
to  15th 
Oct. 


20th  to  19.  By  noon   next  dav  the  9th  Division  and  part  of  the 

22nd  Sept.  ist  Division  had  occupied  "^all  four  redoubts  (17,  18,  19  and  19a 
on  map),  in  the  low  ground  of  the  Shui-shih-ying  valley  with 
their  supporting  trenches,  and  had  cut  the  source  of  water  supply 
which  these  works  covere  1.  On  the  same  day,  and  during  the 
night  of  the  20th  21st  September,  they  captured  the  two  semi- 
permanent works  (Naraako-yama)  and  penetrated  one  comer  of 
the  permanent  fort  on  203-Metre  Hill,  only,  however,  to  be 
driven  out  of  this  corner  on  the  22nd.  Very  approximate 
Japanese  losses  in  above  attacks,  3,000  ;  to  which  the  1st  Division 
contributed  over  2,300  ! 

The  result  was  appreciable  progress ;  the  line  of  attack 
across  the  low  ground  in  the  Shui-shih-ying  valley  was 
straightened  out  ;  the  close  attack  on  the  western  portion  of  the 
eastern  section  could  be  pushed,  and  from  the  Japanese  right 
oblique  fire  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  eastern  section, 
while  indirect  fire  upon  ships  in  harbour  and  upon  the  town 
could  be  more  accurately  observed  and  corrected. 

20.  Desultory  firing  on  ships  in  harbour,  forts  and  towns, 
mainly  on  ships.  Saps  against  the  centre  aud  left  of  the  eastern 
section  vigorously  pushed  ;  more  heavy  guns  being  mounted.  On 
the  night  of  the  11th '12th  October  the  1st  Division  effected  a 
lodgment  on  the  north  face  of  the  more  westerly  advanced  work 
(Sung-shu  Shan)  of  the  eastern  section  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 
The  Russians  made  two  or  three  sorties  on  saps  and  parallels, 
but  did  not  press  them  ;  they  were  thought  to  be  mounting 
some  naval  guns,  and  to  be  bringing  to  bear  on  the  land  fronts 
more  of  their  coast  guns.  Their  artillery  fire  was  heavy  at 
times,  but  voy  intermittent — they  used  more  smoky  powder 
than  ever,  and  a  great  number  of  their  shell  were  blind. 

16th  Oct.  21.  After  one  and  a  half  hours  preparation   by    fifty  siege 

guns,  carefully  selected  so  as  to  bring  an  oblique  and  cross  firs  on 
the  point  of  attack  and  supporting  works,  and  assisted  by  the 
shrapnel  of  eight  or  nine  field  batteries,  a  semi-pennanent 
advanced  work  (Work  "  G  ")  just  west  of  t'e  works  taken  in 
August,  was  captured  with  ease  and  with  hardly  any  loss.  One 
or  two  Russian  trenches  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis  of  the  advanced 
fort  (Erh-lung  Shan),  next  to  Work  "  G,"  attacked  on  the  west, 
were  also  occupied. 

17th  to  '^2.  Very  little  firing  except  occasionally  against  the  ships, 

25th  Oct.  which  have  suffered  considerably  {e.g.  "  Peresviet  "  has  been  hit 
27  times).  Since  the  19th  September,  two  more  6-incli  naval 
guns,  four  more  15-cm.  (5 •9-inch)  mortars,  and  twelve  more 
28-cm.  (11-inch)  howitzers  have  been  mounted.  Some  guns  have 
suffered  so  much  from  erosion  that  it  is  intended  to  use  smoky 
powder  in  certain  batteries.     Saps  are  being  continued. 

23.  Approximate  Japanese  losses  : -^  In  August  1G,500 
casualties  and  10,000  sitk.     In  September  5,000  casualties  aud 
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5,000  sick.  During  July,  August,  and  September,  out  of  soiiie 
20,000  sick,  16,000  were  beri-beri  cases,  and  the  rt-rnainder 
chiefly  typhoid  and  dysentery. 

24.  On  the    25th    October   a   general    attack    was   ordered  25th  Oct. 
against   the   centre    and  west  of  the  eastern    section,    after   a 
bombardment   that   was   to    commence    next   daj",  and    to  last 

three  or  four  days.  The  troops  to  attack  to  be  the  9th  Division 
and  one  brigade  each  of  the  1st  and  11th  Divisions.  Remaining 
tr.'Ops  to  demonstrate  and  i-epel  counter-attacks.  All  saps  to  be 
vigorously  pushed. 

25.  On  the  26th  October,  after  a  cannonade  of  six  hours,  26th  to 
^'adually  increasing  in  intensity,  the   advanced  ti  enclies  imme-  29th  Oct. 
diately  in  front  of  and   close  to  the  two  forts  (Sung-shu  Shan 

and  Erh-hmg  Shan)  on  the  w^est  of  the  eastern  section  were 
rushed  and  held  in  spite  of  four  counter-attacks  on  the  night  of 
the  26th/27th  October.  The  small  advanced  work,  "  G,"  just 
east  of  the  two  forts,  and  already  partly  seized,  was  wholly 
occupied ;  Japanese  losses,  500.  On  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th 
October  the  very  intermittent  but  occasional  heavy  bombardment 
was  continued,  mainly  by  the  heavier  siege  and  naval  guns  ;  it 
almost  ceased  at  night.  On  the  29th  October,  at  dawn,  the 
Russians  re-took  one  of  the  trenches  captured  on  the  26th,  but 
only  to  be  driven  out  four  hours  later. 

26.  On   the    30th    October,    for   some   four    hours   a   very  30th  Oct. 
concentrated  fire  from   every  siege  and  naval  gun  was  main- 
tained.    It  had   evidently  been  well  thought  out,  and  showed 

both  method  and  skill.  Not  a  fort  or  work  on  the  front 
attacked  escaped  continuous  attention  ;  cross  and  oblique 
tire  was  used  as  much  as  possible.  The  Russians  rei>lied 
slackly. 

At  1  p.n).,  after  half-an-liour's  shrapnel  fire  from  field  and 
mountain  batteries  pushed  in  to  1,000  to  1,500  yards  range, 
accompanied  by  the  fire  of  wooden  grenade-moitars  from  the 
advanced  parallels,  the  infantrj^  attacked  seven  diflferent  wtrks 
(Sung-shu  Shan  and  Erh-lung  Shan,  "  P,"  the  North  Fort  of 
East  Chi-kuan  Shan,  Kobu-yama,  East  Chi-kuan  Shan,  and 
•'  Q  ")  simultaneously.  But  the  Russian  fire — rifle,  machine 
gun,  and  shrapnel — sw^ept  the  storming  parties  both  in  front 
and  on  either  flank  :  the  ditches  proved  to  be  unexpectedly 
wide  and  deep,  and  in  at  least  two  works  (Sung-shu  Slian 
and  Erh-lung  Shan)  caponiers  rendered  the  ditches  impassable. 

Realizing  the  difficulties,  the  Japanese  did  not  vigorously 
support  the  attacks.  By  nightfall,  however,  one  work  ("  P  ") 
had  been  partially  occupied,  and  the  crests  of  the  glacis  of  four 
others  (Sung-shu  Shan,  Erh-lung  Shan,  the  North  Fort  of  East 
Chi-kuan  Shan,  and  Kobu-yama),  were  held  by  what  was  left 
of  the  storming  parties. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th/31st  October,  the  Russians  made  two 
determined  counter-attacks  on  the  partially -captured  work  "  P  ", 
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but  were  repulsed,  and  on  the  reb3und  the  entire  work  was 
seized  and  held. 

27.  The  result  of  the  above  fighting  was  that,  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Port  Arthur  defences,  in  addition  to  the  tv\'0 
works  (East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan)  captured  on  the  19th/20th 
August,  the  Japanese  captured  three  other  smaller  advanced 
works,  "  G."  "  P,"  and  Kobu-yama.  But  their  general  attack 
had  to  be  postponed  until  caponiers  and  counterscarps  could  be 
mined  and  ditches  filled  in. 

The  losses  from  26th  to  31st  October,  inclusive,  were  2,020. 

28.  Between  the  1st  and  25th  Nov^ember  there  was  no 
serious  infantry  fighting.  In  the  eastern  section  sapping  from 
the  captured  works  against  the  Chinese  enceinte  progressed 
steadily ;  the  ditches  of  the  uncaptured  works  were  attacked  by 
mines  or  saps,  and  in  most  cases  the  flanking  defences  of  the 
ditches,  counterscarp  galleries,  caponiers,  Szc,  were  blown  in 
and  more  or  less  destroyed. 

1st  to  25th         29.  On  two  occasions  the  Russians,  anticipating  a  general 
^^"^^  attack,  opened  a  very  heavy  gun  and  rifle  fiie ;  but,  as  a  rule 

thev  have  confined  themselves  to  small  though  incessant  sorties, 
almost  invariably  at  night,  against  sap-heads  and  mines. 

The  Russian  artillery  has  not,  on  most  days,  fired  much,  and 
a  great  number  of  their  shells  have  been  blind. 

30.  In  the  Shui-shih-ying  vallej?^,  and  in  the  eastern  section, 
the  Japanese  field  and  mountain  loatteries,  together  with  three 
field  howitzer  batteries,  six  naval  12-prs.  and  four  4*  7-inch 
naval  guns,  have  been  pushed  in  to  within  1,500  to  2,000  yards 
of  the  forts  attacked ;  one  mountain  b;ittery  is  within  450  yards, 
and  single  guns  or  pairs  of  guns  are  M'ithin  800  yards  of 
particular  works,  the  object  being  to  gain  direct  destructive 
effect  and  to  ensure  accuracy. 

The  heaviest  Japanese  guns,  especially  the  ll-inch  (28-cm.) 
howitzers  and  the  6 -inch  naval  guns,  have  pretty  constantly 
bombarded  forts,  ships,  and  town  ;  five  steamers  have  been  sank, 
and  battleships  hit ;  there  have  been  six  to  eight  heavy 
explosions  and  large  fires  in  Port  Arthur. 

31.  About  the  IGth  November  the  7th  Division  began  to 
reach  Dalny  from  Japan,  and  by  the  25th  November  it  had  taken 
up  its  position  in  .'■econd  line.  It  brought  no  cavalry,  and  its 
artillery  consists  of  two  field  and  two  mountain  batteries.  Con- 
sideiuble  reinforcements  have  also  reached  the  Jst,  9th  and  11th 
Divisions,  e.g.,  the  9th  has  received  3,000  men  ;  three  companies 
of  engineers  from  the  Mancliurian  armies,  and  two  reserve 
companies  of  engineers  from  Japan  have  joined.  There  has  been 
little  sicki\ess,  and  coni])aratively  few  casualties.  One  regiment 
of  the  2iid  Artillery  Brigade  and  the  1st  Division  Cavaliy 
Ref'iment — less  one  squadron — have  been  sent  to  the  north. 
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82.  On  the  25th  November  an  attack  was  ordered  to  take  26th.  Nov. 
place  at  1  p.m.  next  day,  using  the  same  troops  and  with  the 
same  objectives  as  on  the  30th  October  (vide  para.  26,  et  seq.)  — 
attack  to  be  preceded  by  some  four  hours'  "  fairly  vigorous  " 
bombardment. 

The  bombardment,  however,  seemed  as  severe  as  any  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  the  Russians  replied  freely. 

At  ]  p.m.  a  large  mine  was  exploded  in  the  ditch  of  a  (the 
North)  Fort  of  East  Chi-knan  Shan  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
eastern  section,  and  was  evidently  the  signal  for  assault  on  the 
five  remaining  advanced  works  (Sung-shu  Shan,  Erh-lung 
Shan,  the  North  Fort  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan,  "  Q,"  and  East 
Chi-kuan  Shan)  in  this  section. 

The  storming  parties  appeared  to  enter  the  works  wathout 
excessive  difficulty,  but  to  be  unable  to  make  good  their  foothold. 
Grenade  throwing  was  incessant,  there  was  some  rifle  and 
machine  gun  fire,  and  the  bayonet  was  used  in  places.  Some 
men  ran  back  :  a  few  held  on  ;  but  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the 
strenuous  defence  from  successive  lines  of  parapets,  no  work 
was  occupied  for  any  length  of  time.  At  4  p.m.  a  fresh  attempt 
to  carry  Erh-lung  Shan  failed,  and  during  the  night  a  determined 
attack  on  an  auxiliary  work  flanking  Sung-shu  Shan  was 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

A  few  of  the  newly-arrived  troops  assisted  on  the  Japanese 
left,  otherwise  the  fresh  troops  were  not  used. 

33.  Foiled  in  the  eastern  section,  the  Japanese  determined 
to  take  the  fort  on  their  extreme  right,  i.e.,  203-Metre  Hill — one 
corner  of  which  they  had  taken  and  lost  on  the  20th  22nd 
September.  This  fort  completely  dominated  both  harbours  and 
the  new  to-wn,  and  aff"orded  a  good  view  of  the  interior  of  many 
of  the  forts  in  the  second  line  of  defences. 

On  the  28th  November  both  the  work  itself  and  a  knoll  to 
the  north-east  of  it  were  fiercelj^  attacked  by  a  brigade  of  the 
1st  Division  and  three  reserve  companies.  Though  at  first 
partially  successful,  the  troops  could  not  maintain  the  ground 
won,  and  at  nightfall  a  vigorous  counter-attack  drove  them 
back  to  their  trenches. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th/29th  November,  the  Japanese 
again  nearly  got  both  the  w^ork  and  the  knoll,  but  could  not 
hold  them. 

On  the  30th  November  the  Russians  attempted,  without 
success,  to  turn  the  Japanese  out  of  the  sandbag  enclosure  close 
to  the  knoll  ;  that  afternoon  another  fierce  attack  was  made 
upon  the  work  by  a  brigade  of  the  7th  Division,  lately  arrived 
from  .lapan^  and  quite  fresh.  The  formation  adopted  was  four 
lines  of  half-battalions  in  close  order  and  in  two  ranks ;  one 
battalion  being  held  in  reserve.  The  loss  was  very  heavy,  and 
the  only  result  was  that  a  lodgment  was  effected  below  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  work.     During  the  night  of  the  30th 
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November/lst  December,  the  Japanese  occupied  the  knoil — bat 
only  to  lose  it  again. 

Between  the  1st  and  -5th  December  the  approaches  against 
both  the  south-west  and  north-east  corners  were  extended 
and  parallels  made.  By  the  5th  December  the  Japanese  had 
established  themselves  in  the  south* west  comer. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  December  a  tinal  and  successful 
effort  was  made  ;  the  troops  of  the  7th  Division  employed  being 
trickled  up  as  required  in  extended  order,  while  six  field  batteries 
swept  the  reverse  slopes  and  stopped  the  Russian  attempts  to 
reinforce.  By  evening  the  Japanese  held  the  entire  work,  and 
during  the  night  both  the  knoll  and  the  long  lines  of  trenches 
between  the  Japanese  position  and  the  second  line  of  the  main 
Russian  defences  on  the  west  and  south-west  were  evacuated  by 
the  Russians. 

34.  Between  the  26th  November  and  the  6th  December  the 
Japanese  casualties  were  over  14,000,  and  the  Russians  were 
stated  to  have  lost  6,000.  The  latter  figure  is  said  to  have 
been  verified ;  how  it  could  have  been  verified  it  is  hard  to  say. 
The  remaining  Russian  effectives  were  also  estimated  at  7,000 
or  8,000. 

6tli  to  25th         35.  After  the  capture  of  203-Metre  Hill,  two  4 •7-inch  guns, 
^^^'  three  naval  12-prs.,    two  6-inch  naval  guns  and  four   15-c.m. 

(5' 9-inch)  howitzers,  were  mounted  in  its  immediate  vicinity; 
and  as  a  direct  result  of  the  capture,  what  remained  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Sevastopol "  and  of  a 
few  torpedo-boats,  was  put  absolutely  hors  cle  combat.  No 
ships,  except  h-^spital  ships,  remained  afloat  in  either  harbour. 
On  the  16th  December  the  "Sevastopol,"  which  had  taken 
refuge  just  outside  the  Tiger's  Tail,  was  torpedoed,  and  a  few 
days  later  she  was  sunk  by  her  commander. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th/17th  December  the  Japanese 
occupied  a  low  ridge  south  of  203-Metre  Hill.  On  the  18th 
December  the  mines  against  the  North  Fort  of  East  Chi-kuan 
Shan,  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  section  were  blown  up,  and 
bj"-  11  p.m.,  after  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  disinclination  of 
the  troops  to  face  the  machine  gun  fire  from  the  interior  of 
the  fort,  the  entire  work  was  occupied.  Japanese  losses  400  ; 
Russian  losses  250,  out  of  a  garrison  of  300.  The  Russians 
made  no  attempt  to  retake  the  Ibrt. 

Elsewliere  mines  and  saps  were  vigorously  puslied,  and  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  Chinese  enceinte  north  of  Wang-tai. 

28th  Dec.  36.  On  the  28th  December  the  mines  against  Fort  Erli-luug 

to  end  of  Shan,  on  the  west  of  the  eastern  section,  were  exploded  at 
^  *  ■  10  a.m.,  and  by  nightfall  the  fort  was  occupied  with  a  loss  of 
960  men.  The  close  and  admirably  timed  support  of  the 
attack  Ijy  the  field  and  n)ountaia  artillery  was  very  noticeable 
on  this  occasion.  Two  new  6-iuch  naval  guns  were  mounted 
near  174-Metre  Hill. 
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On  the  31st  December  three  mines  in  Fort  Sung-shu  Shan 
immediately  west  of  the  fort  last  taken  were  fired ;  the  explo- 
sions caused  the  Russian  magazines  in  the  fort  to  blow  up,  and 
the  fort  was  occupied  with  little  difficulty. 

On  the  1st  January  the  supporting  works,  the  Wang-tai 
forts,  south-east  of  the  two  works  just  captured,  togetiier  with 
some  minor  batteries  in  their  vicinity,  were  seized ;  and  on  that 
night  the  Russians  blew  up  one  of  the  remaining  works  in  the 
eastern  section. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  January  General  Stessel  offered 
to  surrender,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  January  the  capitu- 
lation of  Port  Arthur  was  signed.  25,040  men  of  all  ranks  laid 
down  their  arms,  exclusive  of  about  15,000  sick  and  wounded, 
and  of  about  2,000  volunteers  and  civilians.  There  was  plenty 
of  food  left,  and  ammunition  for  at  least  another  month. 

37.  The  defence,  until  almost  the  end,  was  most  gallant, 
and  most  obstinate ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  surrender  was 
premature,  and,  more  or  less,  discreditable. 
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(16)  Port  Arthur.— Diary  of  the  Oflacers  attached 
to  the  Third  Japanese  Army  from  29th  July 
1904  to  the  Fall  of  the  Fortress. 


Compiled  by  Major  C.  ^I.  Crawford,  5th  Gurkhas. 
Port  Arthur,  11th  July  1904  to  24th  January  1905. 


Map. 
Environs  of  Port  Arthur,  2  inches  to  1  mile*     -     Map  69. 


29th  July.  The  third    group    of    foreign    military   attaches   embarked 

at  Shimonoseki  at  2.30  p.m.  on  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
s.s.  "  Suminoye  Maru,"  en  route  for  Dalny  to  join  the  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  Third  Japanese  Army  before  Port  Arthur. 

(2)  The  following  British  officers  accompanied  the  party : — 
Colonel  W.  Apsley  Smith,  C.B.,  Royal  Field  Artillery. 
Major  C.  M.  Crawford,  5th  Gurkhas  (Indian  Army). 
Captain  C.  A.  L.  Yate,  King's  Own  (Yorkshire  Light 

Infantry). 
Captain  Sir  A.  Bannerman,  Bart.,  Royal  Engineers. 

*  The  following  table  gives  the  signiB  cation  of  some  of  the  place 
names.     The  Japanese  names  are  given  in  brackets  : — 
Akasaka-yama  =  Akasaka  (proper  name)  Hill. 
An-tzu  Shan  (Anshi-san)  =  Saddle  Hill. 
Chi-kuan  Shan  (Keikwan-san)  =  Cockscomb  Hill. 
The  Japanese  called — 

East  Chi-kuan  Shan.f  Higashi  Keikwan-san. 

North  Fort,  Kitahodai. 

South-east  Chi-kuan  Shan,  Tonan. 
Erh-lung  Shan  (Niriu-san)  =  Double  Dragon  Hill. 
Hsiao  Ku  Shan  (Shoko-san)  =  Little  Lone  Hill. 
Huang-shin  Shan  (Hakugin-san)  =:  Yellow  Metal  Hill. 
Pan-lung  Shan  (Banriu-san)  =  Crouching  Dragon  Hill. 
I-tzu  Shan  (Isu-san)  =  Chair  Hill. 
Sung-shu  Shan  (Shoju-san)  =  Pine  Tree  Hill. 
Ta  Ku  Shan  (Taiko-san)  =  Great  Lone  Hill. 
Yu  Ta  Shan  (Udai-san)  =  Beautiful  Mountain. 
Hsiao-tung.kou  (Shotoko)  =  Little  East  Ravine. 
Kao-chia-tun  (Hokaton)  =  High  House  Village. 
Liu-chia-tun  (Riukaton)  =  Willow  House  Village  (or  Liu  Family 

Village). 
Kaba-yama  =  Carbuncle  Hill. 
Nainako-yama  -=  Sea-slug  Hill. 
Pa-li-chuang  (Hachirisho)  =  Eight  Mile  Farm. 
Shui-shih-yiug  (Saisei)  =  Sailor's  Camp. 
Sflu-chia-tun  (Yokaton)  =  Four  House  Village. 
Tuan-shan-tzu  (Danjanshi)  =  Round  Top  Village. 
Wang-tai  (Bodai)  =  Salvation. 
Wu-chia-fang  (Gokabo)  =  Five  House  Hamlet. 


t  Called  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  to  distinguish  it  from  another  hill  of  the 
game  name  on  the  Tiger's  Tail. 
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(3)  The  following  foreign  military  attaches  were  included 
in  the  group  : — 

Colonel  Solar,  Chilian  Army. 

Captain  Don  J.  Herrera,  Spanish  Army. 

Lieut.  Fortescue,  United  States  Cavalry. 

Lieut.  Graf  WolfFskeel  von  Reichenberg,  German  Army. 

(4)  The  under-mentioned  officers  and  interpreters  of  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Army  accompanied  the  party : — 

Colonel  C.  Ikeda,  Japanese  Imperial  Infantry. 
Captain  K.  Shimaoutsi,  Japanese  Imperial  Artillery. 
2nd-Lieut.  I.  Ishikata,  Japanese  Imperial  Infantry. 
Interpreter  M.  Hayashi. 
Interpreter  K.  Kumagai. 

*  *  « 

Disembarked  at  Dalny  at  8.30  a.m.  Dalny  was  in  the  hands  3rd  Aug. 
of  the  Chinese  population  for  forty-eight  hours,  between  the 
Russian  evacuation  and  the  Japanese  occupation,  and  all  the 
European  houses  were  systematically  stripped  of  furniture  and 
other  valuables,  which  were  taken  away  in  junks.  Now 
perfect  order  prevails.  The  town  is  a  large  and  promising 
one,  excellently  planned,  and  laid  out  with  very  good  roads, 
wharves,  and  docks ;  deep  water  right  up  to  the  wharf  for 
ocean  steamers. 

The  Russians  before  leaving  burnt  the  Government  buildings 
and  sank  a  steamer  directly  in  front  of  the  dock  oates  (which 
were  destroyed).  They  also  destroyed  the  railway  line  and  the 
bridges  as  much  as  they  could,  and  laid  large  mines  along  the 
wharf  at  intervals  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Their 
evacuation  of  the  town  was  so  hurried,  however,  that  they  either 
forgot  or  were  unable  to  fire  more  than  one  of  these  mines,  which 
did  considerable  damage. 

The  Japanese  have  altered  the  gauge  of  the  railway  line  to 
suit  their  own  rolling  stock. 

*  *  * 

Heavy  firing  from  Port  Arthur  heard  all  day.  By  permission  4th  Aug. 
of  the  Commandant,  we  visited  the  base  &ui)ply  depot  of  the 
Third  Army.  *  *  *  days  supply  are  always  kept  in  hand 
for  each  of  the  divisions.  Excellent  arrangements  for  the  supply 
of  fresh  fish  to  the  front.  The  fish  are  kept  alive  in  tanks  or 
junks  until  required,  when  they  are  killed,  slightly  salted,  and 
sent  up,  periodically,  fresh.  We  saw  large  quantities  of  rice, 
wheat,  miso  (a  kind  of  Japanese  pickle),  compressed  forage, 
and  eggs  preserved  in  lime. 

As  a  base  for  the  Third  Army,  Dalny  could  not  be 
improved  on. 

All  the  military  attaches  left  by  rail  at  5.20  a.m.  for  the  5th  Aug. 
head-quarters  of  the  Third  Army,  and  were  presented  to  General 
Count  Nogi,  the  Commander  of  the  Third  Army.     Count  Nogi 

*  Deleted  by  the  Japanese  censor. 
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informed  us  that  he  had  given  orders  for  us  to  see  everything, 
and  that  a  staff  oflScer  would  be  placed  at  our  disposal,  who 
would  take  us  over  all  the  battlefields,  commencing  with  that 
of  ]San  Shan,  and  explain  all  the  operations  as  they  occurred. 


eth  Aug.  We  all  left  at  2  p.m.   in  a  steam  launch  for  Liu-shu-tun,* 

en  route  for  Chin-chou.  In  the  evening  we  inspected  the 
site  of  the  old  Chinese  batteries  overlooking  Ta-lien  Bay, 
These  are  now  in  ruins.  Liu-shu-tun  is  the  base  of  the  Second 
Army. 

7th  Aug.  Visited  the  field  of  Nan  Shan.     Unfortunately,  there  was  no 

Japanese  officer  present  to  explain  the  actual  details  of  the 
battle,  so  w^e  had  to  content  ourselves  with  examining  the 
ground  carefully.  The  position  was  undoubtedly  a  very  strong 
one,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  the  Japanese  managed  to  take  it 
with  so  little  loss. 


eth  Aug.  Left  Chin-chou  and  returned  to  Dalny. 

9th  Aug.  An    oflBcer   of   the    Intelligence  Branch  Third  Array  Staff, 

delivered  a  most  interesting  lecture  to  us  for  six  hours  on  the 
operations  of  the  Third  Army. 


11th  Aug.  Visited   Japanese    entrenched    position   near   Pei-pu-tzu-ya 

Lake,  held  by  the  22nd  Brigade  and  two  batteries  of  the 
11th  Division 'from  the  30th  May  to  the  26th  June  1904,  but 
never  attacked  by  the  Russians.  Trace  of  trenches  good,  but 
profile  bad,  being  much  too  wide.  No  attempt  at  concealment. 
Good  facilities  for  counter-attack  and  for  flank  defence.  Three 
advanced  works  (lunettes)  were  well  placed.  Good  field  of 
fire.  Flanks  secured  by  sea  on  left  and  inaccessible  iieights 
on  right. 

12th  Aug.  Left  Dalny  at  8.20  a.m.   and  proceeded  to  the  summit  of 

Chien  Shan,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  Chien  Shan  was  the 
key  of  the  Russian  position,  ;ind  was  stormed  on  26th  June 
with  trifling  loss.  On  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  July  the  Russians 
made  desperate  efibrts  to  retake  it,  but  without  success.  The 
position  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  very  formidable  one, 
but  is  not  so  in  reality,  by  reason  of  its  steepness,  and  the 
consequent  large  amount  of  dead  ground  up  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  position.  We  obtained  a  very  fine  view  of  the  tJapanese 
and  Russian  positions  from  the  26th  June  to  7th  August,  and 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  Port  Arthur. 

•  See  Map  68. 

t  Held  by  them  between  the  26th  May  and  26th  Juno.— C.M.( '. 
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Rode  along  the  second  Russian  lino  of  defence,*  carried  on  13th  Aug. 
27th  and  28th  July,  from  their  right  flank  as  far  as  the 
southern  salient,  An-tzu  Ling.  The  ground  over  which  the 
Japanese  attacked  is  exceedingly  rugged,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
cover  and  dead  ground,  while  tlie  guns  could  support  the 
infantrj'  up  to  nearly  the  last  moment. 

The  Russian  batteries  and  shelter  trenches  were  all  very 
badly  placed,  and  offered  an  ideal  target  for  guns.  From  the 
Russian  position  south-west  of  An-tzu  Ling  we  could  plainly 
see  some  of  the  forts  of  Port  Arthur,  and  also  the  Japanese 
shelters  on  the  western  and  northern  slopes  of  Ta  Ku  Shan, 
carried  on  the  night  of  the  7th  and  8th  August. 

The  officer  who  was  deputed  to  accompany  us  over  the 
battlefields,  informed  us  that  during  the  operations  in  this 
mountainous  country  the  Japanese  infantry  always  carried  200, 
and  often  300  rounds  per  man  on  their  persons,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  distribute  reserve  ammunition  during  an  action. 
He  also  stated  that  many  regiments  discarded  their  knapsacks, 
&c.,  before  attacking  An-tzu  Ling  and  other  hill  positions. 

Visited  the  left  flank  of  the  second  Russian  line  of  defence.  15th  Aug. 
Here  again  the  positions  were  difficult  of  access  but  favourable 
for  attack,  and  the  Russian  trenches  were  placed  on  the  actual 
crest.     In  all  these  operations  the  Japanese  guns  seem  to  have 
supported  the  infantry  most  admirably. 

Marched   to   camp,  6   miles   distant,  visiting    Army   Head-  18th  Aug. 
Quarters  en  route.     Ascended  high   hill  to  west  of  camp  and 
about    8,000   yards   from    the    Russian    works.      A    desultory 
cannonade  was  being  carried  on. 

Ascended  heights  called  Feng-huang  Shan,  about  2^  miles  l9th  Aug. 
off,  overlooking  the  line  of  Russian  works.  A  Japanese  battery 
of  four  12-cm.  (4 •7-inch)  field  howitzers  was  firing  indirect 
immediately  below  us ;  twelve  field  guns  were  in  action  about 
2,500  yards  to  our  right.  About  10.30  a.m.  heavy  artillery  fire 
was  heard  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Japanese  line,  and  we 
were  able  through  our  glasses  to  see  an  attack  by  what 
appeared  to  be  three  battalions  of  the  1st  Division  against  cin 
isolated  spur  (called  Height  south-cast  of  Hsiao-tung-kou  (A  3 
on  mapt)  jutting  out  from  the  Russian  left.  The  ground  was 
quite  open,  but  there  were  depressions  and  hollows  in  which 
the  infantry  could  take  cover  and  re-form.  The  advances  were 
made  by  rushes,  in  fairly  wide  and  extended  formation,  and 
were  well  covered  by  a  battery  of  field  guns  immediately  in 
rear. 

When  we  left  the  hill,  abv)ut  6.30  p.m.,  the  infantry  were 
lying  down  under  cover  behind  the  north-east  slope  of  the  hill, 
about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  Russian  trenches,  apparently 

*  Held  by  the  Russians  from  27th  June  to  27th  July.— C.M.C. 
t  Sec  Map  Q9. 
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unable  to  advance  any  nearer.  During  the  attack  the  Russians 
fired  on  tlie  Japanese  infantry  from  three  heavy  Krupp  guns  on 
I-tzu  Shan,  south-e;ist  of  attack,  also  from  a  battery  of  Q.F. 
guns  in  the  valley  to  the  east,  about  3,500  yards  distant. 

Proceeded  to  the  Naval  Observatory  (D  1)  on  a  hill  some 
one  thousand  yards  in  advance  of  Feng-huang  Shan  (where  we 
had  been  on  the  previous  day),  We  were  allowed  to  remain  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  naval  officer  in  charge,  provided  we  did  not 
show  ourselves.  From  this  position  the  fire  of  twenty  naval 
guns  is  directed  by  telephone,  viz. : — 

(a)  Four  4*  7-inch  guns  on  the  right,  about  150  feet  below 

and  500  yards  distant. 
(6)  Fourteen  naval   12 -pounders  on  the  right  of  and  600 

yards  from  the  four  4*  7-inch  guns, 
(c)   Two   4 •7-inch  guns   about    600    yards   in   rear   of  the 

12-prs.,     protected    by    large    shellproof    casemates 

formed  of  large  sandbags  and  earth. 

There  is  also  a  separate  observation  station  on  this  hill, 
which  is  in  direct  telephonic  communication  with  the  general 
commanding  the  artillery,  and  from  which  the  fire  of  various 
batteries  is  directed  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus,  consisting 
of  a  plane  table  with  map  marked  in  squares  and  a  powerful 
double  hyposcopic  telescope,  enabling  the  observer  to  direct  the 
fire  without  exposing  himself. 

During  the  night  of  the  19th  and  20th  August  the  Japanese 
had  captured  part  of  Fort  Kuropatkin  (D  3),  a  small  detached 
infantry  redoubt  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  Russian  line,  and 
about  2,500  yards  from  where  we  stood.  At  3  p.m.  the  garrison 
of  this  redoubt  (about  200  strong)  was  heavily  attacked  by  a 
strong  party  of  Russian  infantry  supported  by  Q.F.  guns,  and 
were  forced  to  retire  some  four  hundred  yards  to  their  advanced 
trenches.  Their  retreat  was  excellently  covered  by  most 
accurate  shrapnel  fire  from  the  Japanese  field  batteries. 

21st  Aug.  We  ascended  the  hill  at  4.30  a.m.,  as  it  was  half  expected 

that  an  attack  would  be  made.  The  Russians  were  searching 
the  valley  in  front  of  them  incessantly  and  carefully  with  two 
electric  searchlights  and  frequent  star  shells.  Heavy  tiring, 
artillery  and  musketry,  going  on  along  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Ru.ssian  line  of  works. 

22nd  Aug.  Changed  our  camp  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  just  below  the 

observation  station. 

At  10.30  am.  very  heavy  rifle  and  Maxim  fire  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  an  a<lvanced  Russian  redoubt  (East  Pan-lung 
Shan  (D  3)  )  about  4,000  yards  to  our  left  front.  Through  our 
glasses  we  clearly  saw  the  head  of  a  Japanese  assaulting  column 
about  300  strong  start  out  from  the  head  of  a  ravine  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  thick  belt  of  wire  entangle- 
ment that  surrounded  the  redoubt.     The  advance  of  this  column 
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was  supported  by  a  furious  and  concentrated  fire  from  fifty  or 
sixty  Japanese  siege  and  field  guns  which  poured  an  incessant 
hail  of  high-explosive  shells  and  shrapnel  on  the  redoubt  itself, 
the  forts  on  its  immediate  right  and  left,  and  the  connecting 
line  of  infantry  entrenchments.  The  Russian  artillery  and  rifle 
fire  was  also  continuous  and  heavy. 

The  assaulting  column,  preceded  by  a  small  party  of  engineers, 
advanced  with  the  utmost  gallantry  to  the  wire  entanglement, 
cut  its  way  through  it,  and  rushed  up,  losing  heavily,  to  some 
dead  ground  below  the  glacis,  where  it  stopped. 

Reinforcements  reached  it  in  batches  from  the  ravine,  and 
about  noon  a  party  headed  by  an  officer  with  a  flag  rushed 
for  the  parapet  and  planted  the  flag  thereon.  It  was  struck 
down,  and  the  men  also.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Russians  made 
a  counter-attack,  but  were  driven  back  fighting  hand-to-hand. 
Eventually  the  Japanese  established  themselves  in  the  ditch  of 
the  work  and  along  the  exterior  slope  of  the  parapet. 

At  4  p.m.  it  was  noticed  that  a  fairly  large  body  of  Japanese 
infantry  had  collected  on  the  north-east  slope  of  the  redoubt 
known  as  West  Pan-lung  Shan  (D  3).  At  5  p.m.  the  assaulting 
column  advanced  (some  500  strong)  in  a  broad  deep  mass. 
There  were  apparently  no  wire  entanglements  to  cut  through. 
This  attack,  like  that  on  East  Pan-lung  Shan  (D  3),  was 
admirably  supported  by  aitillery  fire.  The  Japanese  reached 
the  dead  ground  just  below  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and,  when 
reinforced,  rushed  across,  banners  flying,  to  the  parapet,  where 
they  formed  up. 

We  have  since  been  informed  by  a  staff"  officer  of  the  11th 
Division  that  the  attacks  on  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan 
(D  3)  were  delivered  by  the  thnje  battalions  of  the  7th  Regiment, 
which  lost  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  their  strength :  only 
4  officers  in  the  regiment  were  unwounded. 

The   Russians  tried  to  recapture  East  and  West  Pan-lung  24th  Aug. 
Shan  (D   3)  during  the  night  of   23rd/24th  August,  but  were 
repulsed  with  loss.     The  Japanese  have  now  placed  four  machine 
guns  in  each  of  these  forts. 

About  5.30  p.m.  we  observed  two  Russian  destroyers  outside 
the  harbour,  east  of  Golden  Hill  (C/D  5),  apparently  searching 
for  mines.  One  of  them  present!}^  struck  a  mine  and  threw  out 
a  great  cloud  of  steam,  showing  that  she  had  burst  her  boilers. 
She  had  a  very  decided  list,  and  appeared  to  be  sinking,  but 
continued  to  drift  about  in  a  helpless  nsanner.  The  other  destroyer 
then  went  to  her  assistance,  took  off  most  of,  if  not  all,  her  crew, 
and  turned  to  go  back  to  harbour.  When  she  had  proceeded 
about  three  hundred  yards  she  likewise  encountered  a  mine,  and 
(from  the  dense  brown  smoke  thrown  out)  evidently  exploded 
her  magazine.  Be  that  as  it  may,  .she  went  down,  stern  fore- 
most, in  three  minutes.  Her  decks  were  black  with  men,  very 
few  of  whom  are  likely  t<i  have  been  rescued  by  the  steam 
launch  that  appeared  on  the  scene  some  ten  minutes  later. 
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The  24tli  August  marks  the  termination  of  what  may  be 
described  as  the  first  pbase  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  The 
desperate  resistance  encountered  and  the  heavy  losses  ineuiTed 
at  the  assaults  on  Forts  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan  made  it 
abundantly  clear  to  General  Nogi  and  the  Head -Quarters  Staff 
that  the  Port  Arthur  of  1904  was  a  very  different  problem  to 
the  Port  Arthur  of  1 894,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  yield  to  a  coup  de  main,  even  if  pushed  with  all  the  fiery 
dash  and  dogged  determination  that  characterizes  the  Japanese 
soldier.  From  this  time  forward  slower  but  surer  methods  were 
adopted  :  heavy  siege  guns  were  brought  over  from  Japan,  rein- 
forcements arrived  to  bring  the  depleted  ranks  up  to  war  strength, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  conduct  the  siege  according  to 
the  rules  and  principles  of  scientific  warfare. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th/29th  August  the  Russians  made  a 
second  counter-attack  against  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan, 
but  were  again  repulsed.  VN'ith  this  exception,  nothing  of 
importance  occurred  during  the  period  other  than  a  desultory 
cannonade  at  long  ranges. 

Visited  head-quarters  of  the  1st  Division,  and  were  most 
cordially  received  by  Lieut.-General  Matsumara  and  his  staff. 
From  the  top  of  the  hill  immediately  above  the  camp  we  obtained 
an  excellent  \"iew  of  the  advanced  Russian  works.  A  staff  officer 
gave  us  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  battle  of  Nan  Shan,  and 
also  on  the  operations  on  the  Japanese  right,  from  the  13th 
August  to  the  present  date. 

The  Japanese  losses  from  the  19th  August  to  the  24th  August 
are  officially  stated  to  have  been  14,000  officers  and  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

We  were  taken  over  some  of  the  naval  batteries  by  the  naval 
officer  in  charge.  We  saw  six  4*  7-inch  guns  and  eight  12-prs. 
The  4*7  guns  are  made  in  Japan,  and  are  exactly  the  same  as 
the  Elswick  pattern.  They  were  in  very  fair  condition,  and 
do  not  appear  to  be  excessively  eroded,  considering  they  have 
all  fired  900,  and  snme  of  them  2,000  rounds  since  this  siege 
commenced.     The  ammunition  is  of  three  kinds  : — 

(a)  High-explosive  armour-piercing ;  bursting  charge  1 '  942 
kilogrammes  (about  4  lbs.). 

(6)  Semi-armour-piercing   high-explosive  ;    bursting   charge 
•860  kilogrammes  (about  2  lbs.). 

(c)  Common  shell  with  ordinary  powder. 

We  were  infoniud  that  the  ordinary  range  at  which  these 
4 •7-inch  guns  have  been  firing  has  been  from  9,000  yards  to 
10,000  yards,  but  that  the  two  guns  in  casemates  have  occasionally 
fired  up  to  13,000  yards. 
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The  losses  in  this  one  battery  of  four  guns  up  to  date  have 
been  one  officer,  one  warrant  officer  and  14  men  killed  and 
wounded,  out  of  a  total  of  80 — just  20  per  cent. 

From  the  four-gun  4*  7-inch  battery  we  visited  the  naval 
12-prs.  some  400  yards  to  the  west.  There  was  nothing  much 
to  note  here  beyond  that  they  seem  to  be  in  a  very  exposed 
situation,  and  this  made  us  realize  how  plucky  it  was  of  them 
to  stand  up — as  they  did  a  few  days  ago — against  the  heavy 
Russian  naval  guns.  These  12-prs.  are  also  of  Elswick  pattern, 
made  in  Japan. 

From  the  12-prs.  we  went  to  the  two  4 •7-inch  guns  in  shell- 
proof  covered  emplacements,  some  600  yards  in  rear.  These 
guns  are  absolutely  protected  against  anything  but  a  shell 
entering  the  mouth  of  the  embrasure.  Overhead  there  is  firstly 
a  row  of  steel  rails,  a  layer  of  timber  baulks  six  inches  thick, 
five  layers  of  bags  about  fifteen  inches  thick,  packed  with  earth, 
and,  lastly,  some  three  feet  of  loose  earth  on  the  top  of  all. 

The  walls  of  the  emplacement  are  very  solidly  constructed 
of  four  or  five  thicknesses  of  bags  filled  with  earth,  and  loose 
earth  outside  these  again.  The  mouth  of  the  embrasure  is  wide 
enough  lo  allow  of  the  gun  being  slewed  round  to  an  angle  of 
20  degrees  right  or  left  of  the  central  line. 

Visited  the  head-quai-ters  of  the  11th  Division  on  the  extreme  8tli  Sept. 
left  of  the  Japanese  line,  and  heard  a  lecture  by  a  staff  captain 
on  the  capture  of  the  two  hills,  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan 
on  the  6th  and  8th  August  1904.* 

A  stati"  officer,  of  the  Army  Head-Quarters  Staff,  gave  us  a  10th  Sept. 
lecture  on  the  operations  of  the  Third  Army  subsequent  to  the 
capture  of  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan.  He  informed  us 
that  the  Japanese  Head-Quarters  Staff  have  obtained  possession 
of  some  Garrison  Orders  by  General  Stessel,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  Russian  strength  in  Port  Arthur,  on  or  about 
the  18th  August  1904,  was  only  about  17,000. 

He  gave  the  following  details  of  Japanese  guns  now  in  front 
of  Port  Arthur  : — 

108  7-cm.  (2-75-inch)  field  guns  belonging  to  the  three 
divisions. 
72  7-cm.  field  guns  belonging  to  the  Artillery  Brigade. 

2  6 -inch  naval  guns. 
10  4 •7-inch  naval  guns. 
20  12-pr.  naval  guns. 

28  12-cm.  (4-7-inch)  field  howitzers  (horsed). 
124  siege  guns  and  mortars. 

Total  -     364 

•  See  page  416. 
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The  following  is  an  official  resume  of  events  subsequent  to 
the  capture  of  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan,  and  up  to 
10th  Septepiber: — 

"  After  the  capture  of  Ta  Ku  Shan  (E/F  4)  and  Hsiao  Ku 
Shan  (E/F  4),  the  Japanese  line  was  pushed  forward  to  the 
general  line  Ssu-chia-tun  (D  3)-Pa-li-chuang  (C/D  3),  following 
the  valley.  The  railhead  was  now  advanced  to  Chang-ling-tzu 
(some  2  miles  north  of  Army  Head-Quarters  (F  1)  ) ;  this  has 
been  impossible  before,  as  it  would  have  been  under  fire  from 
Ta  Ku  Shan. 

"  Our  right  flank  not  being  sufficiently  advanced  to  protect 
our  siege  opeiations  it  became  necessary  to  capture  Yu  Ta  Shan 
(B/C  2),  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  loth  August 
by  the  1st  Division,  plus  2nd  Field  Artillery  Brigade  (72  guns), 
three  batteries  (12  guns)  of  field  howitzers,  and  one  reserve 
infantry  brigade,  the  whole  under  tlie  orders  of  the  general 
commanding  the  1st  Division. 

"  About  this  period  trench  tramways  were  laid  down  by  men 
of  the  fortress  artillery  from  the  railhead  in  various  directions 
to  the  different  siege  batteries. 

"On  the  18th  August  our  preparations  for  the  assault  were 
completed,  and  on  this  date  the  Height  south-east  of  Hsiao- tung- 
kou  (A  3)  was  carried  by  the  1st  Division  after  a  stubborn 
resistance. 

"  On  the  19th  August  the  siege  batteries  opened  fire,  and  in 
the  evening  our  infantry  attacked  Fort  Kuropatkin  (D  3)  and 
took  a  portion  of  it,  but  owing  to  the  stubborn  Russian  defence 
and  the  concentrated  artillery  fire,  it  was  forced  to  retire  on  the 
20th  August,  after  losing  heavily. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  August  the  9th  Division 
occupied  the  line  Pa-li-chuang  (C/D  3)-Wu-chia-fang  (D/E  3), 
and  the  lltli  Division  the  line  Wu-chia-fang  (D/E  3)  to  the  sea. 

"At  4  a.m.  on  tlie  21st  August  a  force  from  the  9th  Division 
moved  against  East  Pan-lung  Shan  (D  3). 

"  About  8.30  a.m.  troops  of  the  11th  Division  seized  a  small 
entrenchment,  Kobu-yama  (D/E  4),  but  at  9.30  a.m.  were  obliged 
to  abandon  it. 

"  The  11th  Division  troops  succeeded  in  reaching  the  foot 
of  the  Russian  works  at  East  Pan-lung  Shan,  but  could  not 
advance  further. 

"  During  the  night  of  the  22nd/23rd  August,  the  11th 
Division,  reinforced  by  tlie  4tii  Reserve  Infantry  Brigade,  made 
repeated  but  unsuccessful  attacks  on  East  Pan-lung  Shan.  By 
noon  on  the  22nd  August  the  greater  part  of  the  fort  was  in  our 
hands,  and  considerable  loss  was  experienced  by  a  flanking  fire 
from  West  Pan-lung  Sh;m,  Seeing  this,  two  reserve  companies 
that  had  been  sent  up  as  reinforcements  to  East  Pan-lung  Shan 
attacked  West  Pan-lung  Shan  on  the  initiative  of  a  captain,  and 
carried  it. 
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"  During  the  niglit  of  the  23rd/24th  August  one  brigade  of 
the  11th  Division  attacked  Wang-tai  (D  4),  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  point  half-way  up  to  the  summit,  but  was  oblitred  to 
retire  under  the  hc;ivy  lire  it  encountered. 

"  On  the  24'th  August  General  Nogi  clearly  saw  that  it  was 
not  feasible  to  carry  Port  Arthur  by  a  coup  de  rn/iin,  and  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  stand  fast,  holding  tlie  two  works  we 
had  already  taken.  Sapping  operations  were  at  once  commenced 
against  Sung-shu  Shan  (D  3)  and  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  (E  4), 
also  against  Fort  Kuropatkin  (D  3)  and  the  forts  ( I  7,  18,  and 
19  on  uiap)  north  of  Shui-shih-ying  (C  3).  The  enemy  fires  on 
these  incessantly  by  day  and  attacks  them  frequently  at  night." 

Reinforcements  are  now  fast  arriving,  and  active  develop- 
ments may  shortly  be  expected. 

Visited  the  head-quarters  of  the  11th  Division  in  the  centre 
of  the  line.  This  division  has  borne  the  brunt  of  neai-ly  all  the 
fighting  since  the  siege  began,  and  its  losses  have  been  very 
heavy  indeed.  The  division  is  now,  however,  up  to  its  full 
strength.  Its  commander,  Lieut.-General  H.  Oshima,  informed 
us  that  the  Russians  offered  a  most  desperate  resistance  to  the 
assault  on  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan,  and  were  mostly  all 
killed  at  their  posts. 

Visited  the  general  commanding,  the  artillery,  who  gave  us  16th  Sept. 
details  regarding  the  artillery  dispositions. 

Visited  the  engineer  park  in  the  morning.  The  Japanese  18th  Sept. 
have  devised  a  portable  head-cover  for  infantry  in  the  trenches. 
It  consists  of  two  slabs  of  wood  1^  inches  thick,  fastened 
together  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  and  covered  with  three 
thicknesses  of  steel  |-inch  thick.  An  aperture  for  firing, 
8  inches  by  4  inches,  is  made  near  the  right-hand  too  corner; 
the  weight  is  about  30  lbs. 


^^^    BTEEL  PLATES  a  THICK 


This  head-cover  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  afibrd  efiicient 
protection,  and  it  is  a  clumsy  thing  to  carry  about.  We  were 
also  shown  some  iron  shields  ^-inch  thick  to  fu-otect  men 
working  at  the  head  of  the  sap.  The  weight  of  these  is  at  least 
60  lbs.,  and  they  do  not  strike  one  as  being  really  practical. 
*  *  » 
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We  were  informed  that  it  was  proposed  on  the  following 
day  to  assault  the  advanced  Russian  works  in  the  valley  (the 
redoubts  south  of  Shui-shib-ying  (C  3)  and  Fort  Kuropatkin 
(D  3)  ),  and  also  to  atteaipt  the  fort  Namako-yama  (B  8),  on  the 
extreme  right  opposite  the  1st  Division,  The  naval  guns  would 
open  fire  at  9  a.m.,  and  the  remainder  at  1  p.m. ;  the  works 
would  probably  be  assaulted  at  4  p.m.  With  the  1st  Division 
there  would  be  ninety  field  and  twenty-six  siege  guns,  twenty- 
four  machine  guns,  and  eight  4 •7-inch  Q.F.  guns.  Against  the 
redoubts  in  the  valley  there  would  be  forty  siege,  thirty-six 
•  mountain  guns,  twenty-four  machine  guns,  and  four  Q.F.  guns  of 
4-7  inches.  The  9th  Division  would  attack  these  forts,  and  the 
11th  Division  on  the  left  would  make  a  demonstration  only. 

19th  Sept.  Colonel  Apsley  Smith  took  up  his  position  with  the  general 

commanding,  the  artillery.  Captain  Yate  with  the  1st  Division, 
Captain  Sir.  A.  Bannerman  and  I  at  the  Naval  Observatory. 
Up  to  noon  the  usual  duel  went  on  between  the  naval  guns  and 
Fort  Sung-shu  Shan  (D  3),  evidently  in  order  to  let  the  Russians 
think  that  no  attack  was  intended.  Between  noon  and  1  p.m. 
firing  ceased  altogether,  but  about  4  p.m.  it  grea,tly  increased  in 
intensity,  and  was  entirely  concentrated  on  the  two  advanced 
redoubts  in  the  valley  (Fort  Kuropatkin,  and  17  on  map),  the 
practice  being  excellent.  The  Russians  replied  with  their  heavy 
guns,  and  also  made  some  very  pretty  shooting  with  shrapnel 
against  the  Japanese  advanced  parallels.  Shortly  after  4  30  p.m. 
the  Japanese  reserves  moved  up  into  the  parallels,  and  at  5.20  p.m. 
two  Japanese  soldiers  carrying  shields  issued  from  the  trenches 
and  proceeded  up  the  slope  towards  Fort  Kuropatkin,  the  nearest 
and  largest  of  the  Russian  redoubts,  evidently  to  look  for  wires 
of  mines.  One  of  these  was  shot  almost  at  once,  the  other  a  few 
minutes  afterwards. 

At  5.40  p.m.  an  assaulting  column  about  one  hundred  strong 
leapt  out  of  the  trenches  and  rushed  for  the  redoubt,  headed  by 
oflBcers  with  flags.  They  reached  the  ditch  with  little  or  no 
loss,  but  there  they  stopped,  and  we  saw  the  flags  waving  on 
the  exterior  slope  of  the  parapet  while  the  men  were  down  in 
the  ditch. 

About  5.55  p.m.  a  reinforcement  some  three  hundred  strong 
rushed  up  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  a  third  party  about 
one  hundred  strong.  All  of  these  men  disappeared  into  the 
ditch,  and  we  could  see  them  trying  to  run  round  in  rear  of  the 
work.  Frequent  explosions  took  place  in  the  ditch,  seemingly 
of  dynamite  bombs  or  hand-grenades,  which  we  had  been  told 
were  being  prepared  for  the  destruction  of  caponiers  and 
counterscarp  galleries. 

Matters  continued  like  this  until  6.20  p.m.,  when  a  party 
of  about  two  hundred  men  emerged  from  the  ditch  and  doubled 
back  to  their  trenches,  followed  in  five  or  ten  minutes  by  a 
second  party  about  one  hundred  strong.  They  retired  quite 
steadily,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  panic  or  disorder.     A  small 
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party  of  men  still  held  on  in  the  ditch — to  judge  at  least  fioni 
the  Japanese  flag,  which  still  continued  to  wave,  just  showing 
over  the  ditch.  This  is  how  affairs  were  when  we  left  the 
Naval  Ohservatoiy  at  7  p.m.  A  detailed  report  of  this  attack 
follows.* 

As  far  as  we  could  see,  the  other  redoubt  north  of  Shui- 
shih-ying  (17  on  map)  was  never  assaulted  at  all  up  to  the  time 
we  left. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  1st  Division,  Captain 
Yate  reports  as  follows  : — 

"  The  heavy  artillery  was  directed  to  open  fire  at  1.30  p.m., 
the  field  artillery  at  2  p.m.  Fire  directed  principally  on 
Namako-yama  (advanced  Russian  position,  B  3  on  mapj  and 
203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4),  the  high  fort  in  rear  of  Namako-yama. 

"  The  field  artillery  actually  opened  at  2.40  p.m.  There 
appeared  to  be  ten  field  batteries  in  action,  three  howitzer 
batteries,  some  Hotchkiss  and  machine  guns,  and  all  the  naval 
guns  with  the  1st  Division,  i.e.,  five  12-pr.  and  two  4 •7-inch. 

"The  4 •7-inch  naval  guns  directed  their  fire  partly  on 
the  redoubts  in  the  low  ground  near  Shui-shih-ying.  The 
remainder  shelled  Namako-yama  and  203 -Metre  Hill  (A/B  4) 
only.  The  Russians  replied  intermittently  with  artillery  fire 
from  these  hills.  About  6  p.m.  infantry  advanced  against  the 
south  and  south-west  slopes  of  the  two  last-named  heights. 

"No  decisive  results  had  been  obtained  by  the  time  dark- 
ness set  in.  The  movements  of  the  infantry  were  almost 
entirely  concealed  from  the  hill  where  the  head-quarters  of  the 
1st  Division  were  posted." 

It  seems  in  the  assault  yesterday  on  Fort  Kuropatkin  (D  3)  20th  Sept. 
that  by  6  p.m.  the  Japanese  held  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the 
work,  while  the  Russians  still  clung  to  the  south  and  west  sides. 
The  fort  was  completely  captured  at  2  a.m.  to-day.      A  number 
of  naval  mines  were  found  inside  the  work. 

Redoubt  17  was  attacked  at  7  p.m.  yesterday,  but  was  not 
captured  until  9  a.m.  to-day.  Between  9  a.m.  and  noon  to-day 
the  Japanese  also  captured  works  18,  19,  and  the  old  Chinese 
Fort  (C  3). 

The  loss  of  the  above  chain  of  works  is  a  very  serious 
matter  for  the  Russians,  as  it  protected  the  springs  and  reservoir 
which  provided  the  main  water  supply  of  Port  Arthur ;  the 
Japanese  have  now  cut  the  pipes  and  diverted  the  water  for 
their  own  use. 

At  5.30  p.m.  we  witnessed  the  attack  and  capture  of  Nama- 
ko-yama (B  3)  from  the  position  of  the  general  commanding  the 
artillery. 

All  the  Japanese  field  batteries  with  the  1st  Division  (sixty 
guns)   concentrated   their    fire    on    the    Russian    position    and. 

*  See  page  426. 
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smothered  it  with  shrapnel.  The  two  4-7-inch  guns  attached 
to  the  division  played  on  the  crest  with  high-explosive  shell. 

The  Russian  fire  on  the  attacking  force  from  artillery  and 
machine  guns  was  very  heavy,  both  from  203-Metre  Hill 
(A/B  4)  and  also  from  a  horse-shoe  shaped  fort  (B  3)  below 
Namako-yama,  on  the  east. 

At  6.10  p.m.  the  Japanese  flag  waved  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  the  Japanese  batteries  swept  the  reverse  slope  of  the 
position  with  shrapnel.  By  6.30  p.m.  the  firing  on  both  sides 
had  practically  ceased. 

21st  to  The  Japanese  have  made  real  and  substantial  progress  to- 

23rd  Sept.  (Jay.  During  the  night  of  the  20th/21st  the  Japanese  captured 
a  portion  of  the  Russian  position  at  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4),  but 
on  the  22nd  September  they  were  forced  to  retu-e. 

24th  Sept.  An  officer  of  the  Naval  Brigade  showed  us  two  6-inch  naval 

guns  to-day.  They  are  of  Elswick  pattern,  manufactured  in 
Japan,  and  are  on  central-pivot  naval  mountings  secured  to 
specially  prepared  platforms  of  timber  and  cement,  7  metres 
(22-9  feet)  long  by  6  metres  (19-6  feet)  broad. 


Section  of  6-inch  Gun  Platform. 


BASE  OF    GUN 


I 'i STEEL    BOLTS^ 


TIMBER    BAULK 


CONCRETE  BLOCK  ^^\ 


82-9  FEET  ■ 


The  guns  were  in  open  emplacements  with  fairly  good  cover 
for  the  gun  crews  and  ammunition,  but  tins  is  not  absolutely 
shell-proof  from  a  heavy  naval  guu. 

Little  or  no  firing  took  place  to-day. 

25th  and  There  has  practically  been  a  cessation  of  hostilities  during 

26th  Sept.    the  last  three  days. 

On  the  26th  we  inspected  two  of  the  28-cm.  (11-inch)  fortress 
howitzers.  These  guns  are  of  Japanese  manufacture,  and  weigh 
something  over  10  tons  (10,370  kilos.)  each.  The  carriage 
weighs  5-2  tons  (5,310  kilos.)  and  the  platform  8*2  tons 
(8.444  kilos.)  The  breech  mechanism  is  of  the  ordinary 
English  pattern.  The  gun  is  mounted  on  an  iron  carriage, 
garrison  standing  pattern,  this  latter  being  on  a  dwarf  traversing 
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platform.  It  is  central  pivoted,  on  a  cast-iron  plate  let  into 
a  bed  of  cement.  The  rear  trucks  are  on  an  all-round  circular 
racer.  Tliis  is  by  far  the  heaviest  piece  of  artillery  that  the 
Japanese  have  placed  in  the  field  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
shell  weighs  485  lbs.  (220  kilos.)  and  has  a  bursting  charge  of 
16*  75  lbs,  (7*U  kilos.).  200  rounds  per  gun  are  kept  with  the 
battery.     The  magazines  are  very  well  protected. 

We  also  inspected  a  4-gun  battery  of  10'5-cm.  (4*l-inch) 
siege  guns,  Krupp  1901,  tiring  fixed  ammunition,  and  a  6-gua 
battery  of  12-cm.  bronze  guns  made  in  Japan. 

Desultory  firing  by  the  naval  4*  7-inch  and  6-inch  guns  at  27th  to 
the  warships  in  harbour.     One  of  them  is  claimed  to  have  been  30th  Sept. 
set  on  fire  on  the  28th. 

There  were  local  and  unimportant  attacks  against  the  sap-head 
in  front  of  Erh-lung  Shan  (D  3),  on  the  29th  September  at 
2  a.m.,  and  on  the  night  of  29th/30th  September.  Both  of  the 
above  were  without  any  result. 

On  the  27th  September  we  inspected  the  Japanese  war 
balloon.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  we  inspected  a  reserve 
battalion  encamped  close  bj'.  We  were  shown  one  company 
practising  the  attack  and  another  manoeuvring  in  close  order. 
In  the  former  the  men  were  extended  to  one  place  interval  only  ; 
the  Japanese  do  not  favour  widely-extended  formations  when  it 
is  intended  to  push  the  attack  home. 

The  company  drill  called  for  no  special  comment ;  the  men 
were  very  steady,  and  manoeuvred  smartly  and  with  precision. 

I  noticed  that  no  use  was  made  of  signals  or  of  the  whistle, 
either  in  the  attack  or  in  the  company  drill. 

We  afterwards  saw  some  men's  field  service  order  kits ;  these 
weigh  just  over  42  lbs.,  including  ammunition,  but  exclusive  of 
rifle  and  bayonet,  which  weigh  9  lbs.  8^  ozs. 

We  received  intelligence  from  an  oflScer  of  the  Head-Quarters  1st  Oct. 
Staff  that  28-cm.  (11-inch)  howitzers  would  open  fire  on  some  of 
the  forts.     We  witnessed   the   ])ractice,  which  was   accurate  ; 
apparently,  however,  ordinary  shell,  and  not  high-explosive,  was 
used.     The  fire  went  on  during  the  day  in  a  desultory  manner. 

A  party  of  us  visited  the  camps  about  li  miles  beyond  the  2nd  Oct. 
naval  batteries.  There  were  three  4-gun  field  howitzer  batteries 
down  in  the  hollow,  and  further  on  an  engineer  company  of  the 
reserve  brigade  of  the  1st  Division.  Here  we  were  shown  a 
torpedo  that  was  found  inside  Fort  203-Metre  Hill  and  also  a 
number  of  Russian  hand-grenades.  The  employment  of  these 
somewhat  antiquated  instruments  of  war  lias  been  a  marked 
feature  in  the  assault  and  defence  of  the  various  works  round 
Port  Arthur.  Both  Russians  and  Japanese  have  made  up  large 
numbers  of  them,  and  their  moral  efieet  is  said  to  be  very  great. 

I  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  the 
Japanese  bombs,  but  the  Russians  are  of  two  kinds — one 
weighing  about  10  lbs.  (globular),  the  other  weighing  about  7  lbs., 
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in  the  form  of  a  small  shell.  Both  of  them  have  a  length  of 
ordinary  Bickford  fuze  (about  8  inches)  attached  through  an 
aperture  in  the  shell.  We  met  here  a  German-speaking  soldier 
of  the  engineer  company,  who  told  us  that  the  men  of  the 
company  were  on  duty  at  the  sap-head  every  other  night,  and 
that  every  night  four  or  five  men  were  hit. 

After  the  engineer  park,  we  visited  a  mountain  battery  about 
400  yards  north-east  of  Fort  Kuropatkin,  very  cunningly 
concealed  behind  artificially -planted  millet  stalks. 

This  gun  is  the  same  calibre  as  the  Arisaka  field  gun 
(2  "95  inches),  but  is  considerably  shorter  (the  length  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  4  feet  4  inches).  It  can  either  be  carried  or 
drawn  by  ponies.  In  the  former  case  the  gun  (228  lbs.)  goes 
on  one  pony,  the  carriage  divides  in  two  and  each  half  goes  on 
a  pony  (weight  of  each  load  about  200  lbs.),  while  the  wheels  are 
carried  by  a  fourth  pony  (weight  of  load  about  200  lbs.).  The 
breech  action  is  the  single  interrupted  screw.  For  wheel  trans- 
port a  pair  of  shafts  are  attached  to  the  point  of  the  trail. 

Two  kinds  of  ammunition  are  carried — shrapnel  and  high- 
explosive  percussion  shell.  The  former  can  be  used  up  to 
3,700  yards,  the  latter  up  to  4,300  yards. 

3rd  Oct.  Inspected  the  bivouac  of  the  8th  Reserve  Regiment,  encamped 

in  the  vicinit3^  Shelters  have  been  constructed  to  accommodate 
a  section  of  1 8  to  20  men  each,  by  digging  a  circular  pit  about 
3  feet  6  inches  in  depth  and  21  feet  in  diameter.  A  pole  9  feet 
high  is  erected  in  the  centre,  and  the  men's  sections  of  tents  are 
fastened  over  in  the  shape  of  a  roof. 

We  also  inspected  the  men's  rations  and  field  kitchens.  The 
field  oven  is  a  sheet  iron  cylinder  about  2  feet  6  inches  high  and 
the  same  in  diameter,  an  opening  in  front  and  a  vent  hole  on 
each  side.     It  cooks  enough  food  for  40  to  50  men  at  a  time. 

The  colonel  of  the  regiment  informed  us  that  the  men's  daily 
ration  was  6  go  (about  three-fifths  of  a  quart,  or  1*06  lbs.)  of 
uncooked  rice  and  40  momme  (one  third  of  a  lb.)  of  either  fish 
or  meat,  half  ounce  of  salt,  vegetables  as  procurable  (abundant 
here),  and  compressed  Japanese  tea  ;  each  man  gets  three  meals 
a  day.     There  was  no  firing  to-day  on  either  side. 

4th  Oct.  Ascended    hill    occupied   by   the  general   commanding    the 

artillery.  An  ofiicer  of  his  staff  showed  us  the  positions  of  the 
saps  to  the  six  diflfereut  points  of  attack.  He  stated  that  every 
night  front  15  to  20  yards  of  sap — 4  feet  deep  in  the  clear — were 
dug,  or  about  100  yards  of  parallel.  An  officer  of  the  Head- 
Quarters  Staflf  called  at  our  camp  in  the  afternoon  and  gave 
us  an  account  of  an  interview  he  had  recently  had  with  an 
American  correspondent  and  a  French  painter  who  succeeded  in 
entering  Port  Arthur  from  Chifu  on  the  28th  September  in  a 
Chinese  junk,  but  were  ordered  to  leave  by  the  Russians  on  the 
following  day,  and  were  picked  up  by  a  Japanese  destroyer  and 
taken  to  Dalny. 
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According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  American,  the  garrison 
of  Port  Arthur  is  living  on  horseflesh  at  the  present  time,  and 
has  no  vegetables,  while  the  ammunition  is  running  short. 

General  Stessel  had  apparently  not  heard  of  the  battle  of 
Liao-yang,  and  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Baltic 
squadron  had  started  some  time  ago  ;  he  was  undeceived  on 
both  ^  these  points.  With  regard  to  the  military  situation 
generally,  the  officer  had  not  much  to  tell  us  beyond  tbe  fact 
that  the  Russian  warships  have  anchored  under  cover  of  the 
Tiger's  Tail  (C  5),  and  will  shortly  be  bombarded. 

No  firing  of  any  sort  to-day — high  wind  blowing. 

The  28-cm.  (11-inch)  guns,  about  two  miles  east  of  this  camp,  5th  Oct. 
opened  fire  this  morning  on  the  warships.     The  Russians  replied 
vigorously,  and  made  very  good  practice. 

The  Japanese  28-cm.  guns  bombarded  the  town  and  shipping  eth  to  8th 
intermittently — not  without  effect  apparently,  to  judge  from  the  Oct. 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  that  arose  from  time  to  time. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th/8th  the  Russians  attacked  and 
captured  the  Japanese  sap-head  in  front  of  a  small  infantry 
work  "  G  "  (D  3),  200  or  300  yards  east  of  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Japanese  recaptured  the  portion  of  9th  to  14tk 
sap  lost  by  them  on  the  night  of  the  7th/8th  October.     The  Oct- 
Russians  shelled  the  naval  4*  7-inch  guns  with  mortars  and  some 
of  the  heavy  guns  on  Golden  Hill  and  Tiger's  Tail  forts  (0  5). 

Went  with  Colonel  Apsley  Smith  to  Dalny.  We  noticed  a 
very  marked  improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions,  and 
general  cleanliness  of  the  place  since  we  visited  it  in  August  last. 
The  commandant  and  his  staS*  officer  were  most  courteous  to  us, 
placed  an  interpreter  at  our  disposal,  and  allowed  us  to  do 
anything  we  asked.  Dalny  is  now  being  converted  into  an 
enormous  base  supply  depot,  not  only  for  the  Third  Army,  but 
also  for  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Armies  in  the  north. 
Large  supply  sheds — each  with  a  storage  capacity  of  70,000  cubic 
feet — have  been  already  built,  and  several  others  are  in  process 
of  construction.  Large  quantities  of  building  material  are  also 
being  sent  over  from  Japan,  and  the  roofless  houses  are  being 
repaired  and  made  capable  of  accommodating  troops.  The 
Japanese  are  now  employing  in  Dalny  for  various  purposes  no 
fewer  than  500  Chinese  carts  (each  capable  of  carrying  half 
a  ton),  6,000  Chinese  coolies,  2,000  Japanese  artisans  (carpenters, 
masons,  mechanics,  &c.),  and  3,000  men  of  the  Military  Train 
Reserve  (specially  called  out  for  this  war,  some  of  whom  have 
received  a  month  or  six  weeks'  elementary  training).  The 
Chinese  carters  receive  3  yen  (6s.)  per  diem  ;  the  Chinese  coolies 
50  nen  {la.).  The  Japanese  artisans  receive  50  sen  per  diem, 
plus  free  rations  and  lodgings. 

The  Japanese  arrangements  for  private  canteens  in  tlie  field 
seem  worthy  of  note.     The  proprietors  are  private  individuals  of 
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12th  Oct. 


13th  Oct. 


known  probity  and  good  antecedents.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment gives  these  men,  their  assistants,  and  their  goods  free 
passage  by  sea  and  rail,  but  not  any  cart  or  pack  transport. 

In  Dalny  at  the  present  moment  there  are  five  or  six 
canteens,  with  small  branches  along  the  line  of  rail,  and  in  the 
^'iUages  close  behind  the  line  of  batteries.  They  are  not, 
however,  allowed  to  wax  fat  by  placing  exorbitant  prices  on 
the  articles  they  sell.  These  are  all  fijxed  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missariat Officer,  and  allow^  for  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
original  cost  of  the  article  in  Japan.  All  kinds  of  things  are 
sold — beer,  cigarettes,  sake,  note  paper,  tinned  fruit,  «S:c.  The 
daily  sale  of  each  article  is  limited ;  for  instance,  only  one  cask 
of  sake  may  be  expended  in  one  day  afc  any  one  canteen.  A 
non-commissioned  officer  is  specially  detailed  to  each  canteen 
to  see  that  the  regulations  are  adhered  to.  "We  paid  interesting 
visits  to  the  hospital  ships — the  "  Eohilla  Maru "  and  the 
"  Hakuai  Maru."  On  the  former  were  three  w^ounded  Russian 
officers,  one  of  whom  informed  me  that  they  A^ere  very  well 
treated,  and  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 

The  water  supply  of  Dalny  is  now^  working  well,  as  is  also 
the  electric  light.  The  Chinese  population  is  well  controlled, 
while  the  orderly  and  sober  behaviour  of  the  Japanese  troops  is 
beyond  praise ;  the  streets  at  night  were  perfectly  quiet,  and 
such  a  thing  as  a  drunken  man  is  hardly  ever  seen,  which 
compares  favourably  with  what  was  frequently  seen  on  the 
Taku  road  at  Tientsin,  in  1900-1901. 

On  the  14th  October  we  returned  to  our  camp  in  front  of 
Port  Arthur,  w^hen  Captain  Yate  placed  the  following  notes  at 
my  disposal  regarding  events  that  had  occurred  during  our 
absence  at  Dalny. 

The  Japanese  28 -cm.  (11 -inch)  howitzers  bombarded  one  of 
the  llussian  forts,  and  made  very  accurate  practice.  Tlie  Russians 
fired  heavily  on  the  road  leading  from  the  9th  Division  head- 
quarters past  Tunn-shan-tzu  (E  .3)  Hill,  and  also  at  the  12-cm. 
guns  and  howitzers  situated  immediately  west  of  this. 

Very  heavy  finng  all  night.  Heard  following  day  that 
troops  from  1st  Division  had  crossed  the  railway  and  attacked 
Fort  Sung-shu  Shan  (D  3)  fi-om  the  west,  capturing  an  earthwork 
just  above  the  railway,  and  penetrating  some  one  hundred  yards 
beyond  it.  In  the  afternoon  visited  Fort  Kuropatkin  (D  3). 
Ditch  of  fort  some  8  to  10  feet  deep.  Flank  delence  of  ditch, 
in  the  shape  of  escarp  caponiers,  so  damaged  as  to  be  unrecog- 
nizable. Inside  is  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  even  after  three  weeks  is 
still  smouldering.  Fort  admirably  traced  from  Russian  point 
of  view  ;  long  sidt-  entiladed,  and  others  partly  so,  from  Fort 
Erh-lung  Shan. 

Went  to  Hsiao  Ku  Shan  (E/F  4)  (hill  on  extreme  left  of 
Japanese   line).     The  colonel   of    the   43r(l    Regiment  had  been 
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present  at  the  attack  on  this  hill  from  the  7th  August  to  the 
9th.  His  regiment  advanced  with  two  battalions  in  the  front 
line  and  one  in  reserve,  over  1,200  yards  of  open  ground,  now 
dry,  except  for  stream  some  fifty  yards  broad,  but  at  that  time 
a  swamp,  which  greatly  delayed  the  attackers,  whose  left  Hank, 
moreover,  was  harassed  by  the  fire  of  the  Russian  g-unboats. 
The  43rd  Regiment  lost  540  killed  and  wounded  in  taking  this 
hill  (as  nearly  as  possible  20  per  cent.).  In  the  two  leading 
battalions  every  officer  was  hors  de  combat. 

An  officer  of  a  Reserve  Regiment  dined  with  us  to-day,  15th  Oct. 
and  informed  us  that  at  the  assault  on  the  Pan-lung  Shan 
Forts  on  the  22nd  August  the  losses  of  his  regiment  were 
13  officers  killed,  24  officers  wounded,  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded.  We  received  an  intimation 
at  9  p.m.  from  the  Army  Head-Quarters  Stafi*  that  the  infantry 
work  east  of  Erh-iung  Shan  (D  3)  would  be  assaulted  to-morrow 
afternoon. 

At  noon  ascended  hill  close  to  the    position  of  the  general  16th.  Oct. 
commanding  the  artillery.     The  28-cm.  (11-inch)  howitzers  were 
shelling  "  G "    work    (D    3)   in    a    leisurely  manner,  evidently 
ranging. 

The  Russians  replied  at  intervals  from  mortars  (firing  smoky 
powder)  beyond  West  Pan-lung-shan  (D  3)  and  also  from  a 
large  fort,  Ta  Shan  (D  4  S.E.),  between  Erh-lung  Shan  and  the 
Tiger's  Tail.     Nearly  all  the  shells  from  the  former  were  blind. 

Precisely  at  3  p.m.  a  very  heavy  concentrated  fire  was 
opened  on  the  "  G  "  work  (D  3),  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan  and  Fort 
Sung-shu  Shan,  from  the  thirty-six  mountain  guns  of  the 
9th  Division,  tw^o  or  three  field  batteries  of  the  Artillery 
Brigade,  and  the  following  siege  pieces  : —  ^  \\Ck  ; 

Six  28-cm.  (11-inch)  fortress  howitzers.  ';\    '.  \    ^,     a 

Thirty-four  12-cm.  (4-7-inch)  guns.  "'    f        ^:     ; 

Four  12-cm.  (4 •7-inch)  howitzers.  t^    '    vT'^^'   '"^ 

Four  10*5  cm.  (4  •  1-inch)  Krupp  guns.  (...)  •,  -  i  a  »•  lO. 

Two  12-pr.  naval  guns.  U»  ••x 

The  total  number  of  guns  in  action  must  have  been  between 
98  and  104. 

The  practice  was  decidedly  good.  Many  of  the  large  shells 
burst  actually  in  the  trenches  of  "  G  "  work,  while  the  field  and 
mountain  guns  fired  most  accurate  shrapnel,  not  only  at  "  G  "' 
work,  but  also  at  the  flanking  trenches  of  Erh-lung  Shan.  This 
terrific  bombardment  continued  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  at 
4.30  p.m.  a  company  of  infantry  (200  men)  leapt  out  of  the 
advanced  parallel,  dashed  over  the  one  hundred  yards  of  open 
ground  and  into  "  G  "  work.  They  suffered  very  little  loss  ^only 
six  casualties  according  to  some  statements),  and  met  with 
hardly  any  opposition.  The  defenders  had  evidently  vacated 
the  trenches  or  had  been  nearly  all  killed  by  the  bombardment. 
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Ten  minutes  or  so  afterwards  an  advanced  Russian  trench  below 
Erh-lung  Shan  was  also  easily  rushed  and  captured. 

At  5  p.m.  the  Japanese  were  lying  down  under  cover 
immediately  north  of  '•  G  "  work,  and  they  also  held  the  Russian 
advanced  trench  and  the  north-west  crest  of  an  underfeature 
north  of  the  orlacis  of  Erh-lun£f  Shan. 

The  total  Japanese  losses  in  this  affair  were  only  150,  and 
no  damage  was  caused  to  the  material  of  their  batteries.  It 
was  an  admirable  example  of  an  attack  conducted  according  to 
scientific  principles,  an  overpoweringly  heavy  oblique  artillery 
tire,  with  definite  objective  for  each  group  of  guns,  and  the 
infantry  pushed  close  up  to  the  point  of  assault.  The  Russian 
shrapnel  practice  was  fair,  but  their  heavy  gnns  did  not  take 
any  great  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  Russians  made  a  half- 
hearted attempt  to  recapture  "  G  "  work  during  the  night,  but 
without  result. 

The  Japanese  are  now  strongly  entrenched  in  "  G  "  work, 
the  advanced  trench  below  Erh-lung  Shan,  and  also  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  underfeature  below  it. 

A  staff"  otiicer  to  the  general  commanding  the  artillery 
informed  us  to-day  that  since  the  19th  September  the  following 
additional  siege  pieces  have  been  brought  up  : — 

Twelve  28-cm.  (11-inch)  fortress  howitzers. 

Two  15-cm.  (5*  9-inch  naval  guns  (of  50  calibres). 

Four  1 5-cm.  (5  •  9-inch)  mortars. 

The  28-cm.  howitzers  have  not  yet  been  mounted. 

There  are  consequently  now  before  Port  Arthur  254  siege 
pieces  and  180  field  and  mountain  guns.  The  six  87-mm. 
(3 •4-inch)  captured  Russian  guns  hav§  been  withdrawn,  as 
ammunition  ran  short. 

The  officer  also  imparted  the  following  items  of  infor- 
mation : — 

(a)  The  Japanese  propose  to  try  smoky  powder  for  some 
of  the  less  exposed  siege  guns,  on  account  of  the 
erosion  caused  by  smokeless  powder. 
(6)  The  following  hits  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days 
have  been  obtained  by  the  28-cm.  howitzers  on  the 
Russian  warships  in  harbour  : — 

"  Bayan  "    five    hits,    "  Poltava  "    four    hits,    "  Ret- 

visan  "  six  hits,  "  Peresviet  "17  hits. 
The  above  were  observed  from  an  observation  post 
at  Namako-yama  (B  3)  on  the  extreme  right, 
(c)  The  28-cm.  howitzers  have  not  as  yet  fired  high-explosive 
shells  ;  these  are  on  their  way  up. 

We  received  news  to-day  of  an   important  Japanese  victory 
on  the  Sha  Ho. 

Hardly  any  tiring  at  all  tu-day. 
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Visited    the    artillery    siege    park    at    advanced     railhead  19th  Oct. 
Ta-fang-tzu  (F  1),  where  all  siege  pieces  and  their  ammunition 
are  sent. 

Paid  a  visit  to  the  1st  Division  head-quarters.  From  the  20th  Oct. 
observation  station  we  could  clearly  see  the  Japanese  parallels 
running  up  to  about  three  hundred  yards  from  Erh-lung  Shan, 
and  400  yards  from  Sung-shu  Shan,  also  working  parties  con- 
structing gun  emplacements  on  slope  of  hills  some  one  thousand 
two  hundred  or  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards  west  of  where 
we  stood. 

The  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  1st  Division  gave  us  the 
following  details  regarding  the  attack  on  203-Metre  Hill  (A'B  4) 
on  the  19th  and  20th  September.  203-Metre  Hill  (A  B  4)  is 
double-headed  with  a  connecting  col.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  casemated  trench.  The  head-cover  is  exceedingly  strong, 
consisting  of  steel  plates,  timber  baulks,  and  tour  or  five  feet  of 
earth  on  the  top  of  all.  The  fort  is  traversed  longitudinally 
and  transversely  by  underground  passages.*  On  the  19th 
September  one  company  of  the  1st  Brigade  effected  an  entrance 
at  one  comer  of  the  ditch,  but  any  further  advance  was  abso- 
lutely impossible,  as  the  passages  were  swept  by  fire  of  machine 
guns.  The  company  held  its  ground  with  the  greatest  obstinacy 
for  two  days,  when  the  Russians  brought  up  field  guns  to  shell 
them  from  the  south-west,  and  the  few  survivors  were  compelled 
to  retire. 

No  firing  to-day  from  either  side. 

Ascended  high  hill  about  1^  miles  to  the  east.     From  there  22nd  Oct. 
we  noticed  two  saps  within  30  yards  of  the  ditch  of  the  North 
Fort  (D  3/4). 

Practically  no  firing  to-day. 

Hardly  any  firing.     One  of  the  28-cm.  howitzers  was  dragged  23rd  and 
past   our   camp    to-day.      It  was    lashed  to  four   large  drugs,  24th  Oct. 
and  was  hauled  by  a  party  of  at  least  150  men   on  two  stout 
hawsers.     The  rate  of  progress  (over  an  indifferent  road)  was 
about  1^  miles  an  hour. 

The  four  6-inch  naval  guns  north-north-west  of  Shui-shih-  25th  Oct. 
ying  (C  3)  carried  on  a  sharp  duel  during  the  afternoon  with 
Fort  Sung-shu  Shan.  Visited  the  general  commanding  the 
Field  Artillery  Brigade.  His  batteries  are  at  present  in  line 
east  and  west  of  Yu  Ta  Shan  (B/C  2),  but  will  be  pushed 
forward  to-uight,  the  right  wing  to  1,300  yards  from  Sung- 
shu  Shan,  the  centre  and  left  up  to  2,000  yards  from  Sung-shu 
Shan  and  Erh-lung  Shan. 

An  officer  of  the  Head-Quarters  Stafi"  visited  the  camp 
to-day.     He  came  to  announce  an  attack  for  the   26th  instant, 

*  This  statement  has  since  been  ascertained  to  be  incorrect. — C.M.C., 
21.12.1904. 
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and   communicated   to   us    the    following   substance   of   orders 
issued  to-day  from  Head -Quarters  : — 

After  a  heavy  bombardment  along  the  whole  line,  the 
enemy's  defences  from  Sung-shu  Shan  to  East  Chi-kuan 
(E  4)  will  be  attacked,  and  after  their  capture  a  circular 
position  will  be  taken  up  on  the  high  ground  within  the 
line  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  (E  i),  the  height  occupied  by 
the  old  Chinese  camp  (D  4)  and  a  hill  (C/D  4)  south-west 
of  Sung-shu  Shan  on  the  Japanese  right  flank. 

The  objectives  for  each  division  will  be  as  follows : — 

1st  Division  :  The  brigade  on  the  left  to  attack  Sung-shu 
Shan  and  the  heights  in  rear.  The  right  brigade  to  be  in 
reserve  to  meet  a  possible  counter-attack. 

11th  Division :  The  right  brigade  to  attack  the  North  Fort 
(D  3/4),  "  Q  "  work,  and  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  (E  4),  after- 
wards the  heights  in  rear.  The  left  brigade  to  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  enemy's  right,  and  if  necessary 
repel  counter-attacks. 

At  5  p.m.  to-morrow  (the  26th  October)  the  1st  and  9th 
Divisions  will  attack  the  infantry  trenches  in  front  of 
Erh-lunor  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan.  This  attack  will  be 
supported  by  the  Field  Artillery  Brigade  and  every 
available  siege  piece. 

Under  cover  of  the  general  bombardment  all  the  saps  will 
be  pushed  forward  as  much  as  possible. 

Firing  will  be  continued  during  the  night  by  the  28-cm. 
howitzers. 

The  officer  also  informed  us  that,  according  to  statements  by 
Russian  bluejackets  who  have  lately  deserted,  the  fire  of  the 
28-cm.  howitzers  has  been  very  effective  against  the  Russian 
squadron  in  the  harbour.  The  "  Bayan "  is  reported  to  be 
quite  hors  de  combat,  and  the  "  Peres viet "  to  have  been  struck 
27  times. 

From  information  received,  it  would  appear  that  the  forts  of 
Sung-shu  Shan,  Erh-lung  Shan,  and  East  Chi-kuan  Shan,  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  permanent  works.  The  ditches  are 
reported  to  be  20  feet  deep  and  from  IS  to  21  feet  wide,  flanked 
by  caponiers  with  two  tiers  of  fire  ;  the  works  themselves  are 
covered  in  with  cement  head-cover. 

25th  Oct.  A  desultory  fire  commenced  about  11  a.m.,  chiefl}' from  the 

naval  guns.     The  Russians  hardly  replied  at  all. 

At  1  p.m.  the  28-cn}.  howitzers  on  the  Japanese  left  began 
to  shell  the  North  Fort  (D  3/4>  and  South  East  Chi-kuan 
Shan  (E  4). 

About  3.30  p.m.  the  firing  on  the  Japanese  right  increased 
considerably  in  intensity.  The  fort  of  Erh-lung  Shan  was 
heavily  pounded  by  all  the  naval  guns  and  the  28-cm.  howitzers 
on  the  riffht  flank,  in  addition  to  several  batteries  of  field 
howitzers. 
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At  4.30  p.m.  the  fire  on  Erh-lung  Shan  was  terrific,  slirapnel 
as  well  as  high-explosive  shell. 

At  5  p.m.  to  the  minute  an  assaulting  column  alx)ut  two 
hundred  strong  left  the  advanced  parallel  and  rushed  up  in  a 
deep  mass  against  the  infantry  trenches  in  front  of  Erh-lung 
Shan,  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  second  column  of  equal 
strength  a  little  further  away  to  the  right. 

Both  columns  reached  the  trench  with  trifling  loss,  and  at 
once  entered  it.  Two  or  three  Japanese  shells  fell  among  them, 
notwithstanding  that  there  were  two  flags  being  vigorously 
waved. 

Three  more  columns  of  about  two  hundred  men  each  left 
the  parallel  during  the  next  twenty  minutes  and  established 
themselves  under  cover  beneath  the  crest  of  the  trench. 

At  5.20  p.m.  the  Russians  fired  a  large  mine  at  the  western 
angle  of  the  trench ;  the  explosion  was  tremendous. 

Meanwhile  the  men  beneath  the  crest  of  the  parapet  had 
commenced  to  construct  three  covered  approaches  from  the 
parallel  to  the  trench ;  they  worked  admirably,  and  when  we 
left  the  hill  at  6  p.m.  had  nearly  completed  their  task. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  attack  was  the  large  use  made 
by  the  Japanese  of  bombs  fired  from  the  advanced  parallels  out 
of  specially  constructed  wooden  grenade  mortars.  The  pro- 
jectile is  simply  a  tin  cylinder  6  inches  in  length  and  5  inches 
in  diameter  filled  with  some  sort  of  explosive.  There  is  a  piece 
of  fuze  (4^  inches  long)  attached  to  the  cylinder,  one  inch  of 
which  is  exposed,  and  is  lighted  when  the  gun  is  fired.  A  few 
shrapnel  bullets  are  packed  into  the  cylinder  to  fill  up  interstices 
and  give  the  requisite  weight.  The  whole  projectile  weighs 
4i  lbs.  The  propelling  charge  is  ordinary  black  powder  made 
up  in  five  difierent  charges,  according  to  range.  The  extreme 
range  is  400  yards ;  the  most  favourable  one  300  yards.  The 
practice  made  with  these  bombs  seemed  somewhat  erratic,  but 
they  exploded  with  very  gi'eat  violence,  and  their  moral  eftect 
must  be  considerable,  while  their  manufacture  is  cheap  and 
easy. 

The  Russian  advanced  trench  in  front  of  Sung-shu  Shan 
was  rushed  a  few  minutes  before  that  of  Erh-lung  Shan; 
fighting  was  still  going  on  at  nightfall. 

Paid  a  second  visit  to  the  general  commanding  the  Field  27th  Oct. 
Artillery  Brigade.     He  was  good  enough  to  give  us  the  following 
notes :  During  the  night  of  the  26th/27th  October  the  Russians 
made  four  attempts  to  recapture  the  advanced  trench  of  Sung- 
shu  Shan  ;  all  of  these  were  unsuccessful. 

The  Japanese  losses  at  Sung-shu  Shan,  including  these 
counter-attacks,  were  140  killed  and  wounded;  at  Erh-lung 
Shan  they  amounted  to  300,  most  of  which  were  caused  by 
Russian  indirect  artillery  fire  after  the  trenches  had  been 
occupied. 
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The  Japanese  profited  by  the  bombardment  on  the  26th  to 
seize  the  whole  of  "  G"  work  (D  3))  they  were  only  in  possession 
of  the  northern  portion  of  it  previously),  and  also  to  drive  the 
Russians  away  from  the  railway  bridge.  They  met  with  great 
resistance  at  this  point,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
something  important  at  the  head  of  the  valley  which  the 
Russians  wish  to  defend — a  water  supply  in  all  probability. 

The  mine  that  exploded  in  the  advanced  trench  at  Erh-lung 
Shan  during  the  attack  on  the  26th  was  probably  fired  in  order 
to  blow  in  a  subterranean  passage  connecting  the  trench  with 
the  fort  itself. 

Visited  a  field  howitzer  battery  in  action.  It  was  admirably 
placed,  and  had  not  so  far  received  a  single  shell,  as  the  Russians 
fired  entirely  on  the  emplacements  vacated  on  the  night  of  the 
25th/26th  October,  when  the  field  guns  were  pushed  forward. 

28th  Oct.  Intermittent    fire    from    the    naval    guns    and    the    28-cm. 

howitzers  ;  the  Russians  hardly  replied. 

29tli  Oct.  Very  little  firing  during  the  morning,  but  in  the  afternoon 

it  grew  a  little  brisker.  At  6  a.m.  to-day  the  Russians  attacked 
the  Japanese  advanced  parallels  in  front  of  Sung-shu  Shan, 
and  by  9  a.m.  had  driven  the  defenders  back  to  where  they 
were  on  the  26th  October.  Between  1  p.m.  and  2  p.m.,  how- 
ever, the  Japanese  attacked  and  recaptured  the  advanced 
trenches.  The  Head-Quarters  Staff  have  announced  that  a 
general  attack  will  take  place  to-morrow  along  the  line  Sung- 
shu  Shan-East  Chi-kuan  Shan. 

30tli  Oct.  Our  party  divided  as  follows  to  witness  the  attack  :  Captain 

Yate  to  the  11th  Division  on  the  left,  Captain  Sir  A.  Bannerman 
near  Tuan-shan-tzu  (E  3)  in  centre,  Colonel  Apsley  Smith  and  I 
to  an  observatory  on  the  right,  about  half-way  between  the  naval 
guns  and  Shui-shih-ying  village,  and  about  2,800  yards  from 
Sung-shu  Shan.  Firing  from  the  naval  guns  and  the  28-c.m. 
howitzers  commenced  about  9  a.m. 

About  11  a.m.  a  heavy  concentrated  fire  from  every  siege 
and  naval  gun  was  opened  on  Sung-shu  Shan,  Erh-lung  Shan, 
"P"  (D  3  S.E.),  North  Fort  (D  3/4),  "Q"  (D  4  N.E.),  and  East 
Chi-kuan  Shan,  also  on  all  the  works  immediately  in  rear  of 
this  line.  The  fire  was  very  accurate  and  rapid,  and  objectives 
had  evidently  been  carefully  assigned  to  the  different  groups 
of  guns. 

At  12.30  p.m.  the  field  and  mountain  guns  commenced 
slirapnel  fire,  exceedingly  heavy  on  the  section  of  the  line  "  P  " 
to"Q,"  moderately  heavy  on  Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-shu 
Shan. 

The  Russian  reply  to  all  this  artillery  fire  was  feeble  in  the 
extreme, 

A  few  minutes  after  1  p.m.  all  the  diflferent  points  of  attack 
were  assaulted  simultaneously  by  infantry  columns. 
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Cominff  from  the  right,  a  column  about  two  hundred  strong 
left  the  advanced  parallel  about  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
Sung-shu  Shan  and  dashed  up  against  the  work  through  a 
somewhat  narrow  passage  in  the  wire  entanglement.  Directly  the 
men  left  the  cover  of  the  trenches  they  came  under  a  heavy  fire, 
and  they  sustained  some  30  casualties  before  reaching  the  ditch, 
into  which  they  descended.  1'he  party  had  three  scaling  ladders 
with  it,  but  none  of  these  were  used  as  far  as  we  could  see. 
This  first  column  was  quickly  followed  by  a  second  one  of  about 
equal  strength,  which  lost  some  25  men  en  route;  halt-an-hour 
later  a  third  small  column,  eighty  to  one  hundred  strong,  followed, 
and  had  15  or  20  casualties.  Both  the  second  and  third  colunms 
followed  the  first  column  into  the  ditch  of  the  work.  Altogether 
there  must  have  been  70  to  80  bodies  lying  on  the  slope  between 
the  advanced  parallel  and  the  ditch  work.  This  loss  was  not 
excessive,  as  a  heavy  fire  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  attacking 
column  from  Sung-shu  Shan  itself,  from  a  small  auxiliarj^  infantry 
work  (D  4  N.w.)  flanking  the  western  face  of  the  work,  and  also 
from  a  long  line  of  entrenchment  connecting  Sung-shu  Shan  and 
Erh-luug  Shan  and  enfilading  the  Japanese  left  flank. 

At  3.30  p.m.  a  large  mine  exploded  at  the  salient  angle  of 
Sung-shu  Shan,  and  at  4  p.m.  a  tremendous  explosion  took  place 
inside  the  work,  followed  by  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  which 
continued  to  pour  out  in  undiminished  quantity  for  more  than 
an  hour.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  a  sharp  musketry 
combat  was  carried  on  between  the  Japanese  in  their  advanced 
parallel  and  the  Russians  in  the  trenches  between  Sung-shu 
Shan  and  Erh-lung  Shan.  Some  of  the  latter  were  distinctly 
observed  to  be  firing  on  the  dead  and  wounded  lying  about 
in  front  of  Sung-shu  Shan.  Nothing  more  was  seen  of  the 
columns  in  the  ditch ;  occasionally  a  man  was  sent  back  to  the 
parallel,  but  nearly  all  of  these  were  shot  down.  A  few  men 
tried  to  mount  the  parapet  of  the  work,  but  were  at  once  killed. 

Erh-lung  Shan  was  not  assaulted  at  all  from  the  direct  front 
— a  few  men  attacked  the  western  face,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  estimate  the  actual  strength  of  the  column  or  columns.  All 
that  is  certain  is  that  a  partj^  of  men  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
ditch. 

With  regard  to  occurrences  on  the  centre  and  left,  Captains 
Yate  and  Sir  A.  Bannerman  report  in  substance  as  follows  : — 

At  1.15  p.m.  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  (E  4),  a  small  knoll  to  the 
west,  since  called  Kobu-yamaby  the  Japanese  (D/E  4),  "  Q  "  (D  4 
N.E.)  North  Fort  (D  3/4),  and  "  P  "  (D  3,  S.E.),  were  simuiraneou.sly 
attacked.  At  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  and  at  "  Q  "  the  Japanese 
were  definitely  repulsed,  with  considerable  loss.  They  succeeded 
eventually  in  establishing  themselves  close  to  Kobu-yama,  "  Q," 
and  "  P."  The  Russian  shrapnel  and  machine  gun  fire  were 
murderously  efiective. 

During  the    night  of   the  30th/31st  October  the  Russians  31st  Oct. 
made   two   determined    counter-attacks  on    the    Japanese  just 
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outside  "  P."  The  first  of  these  was  repulsed,  the  second  drov'e 
the  Japanese  back  to  their  advanced  parallel.  The  latter  then 
brought  up  reinforcements,  and  not  only  recaptured  their  former 
position,  but  seized  the  work  itself,  where  they  are  now  finally 
established. 

North  Fort  (D  3/4)  was  again  attacked  to-day  at  5  p.m.  by 
a  small  party  under  cover  of  28-cm.  (11 -inch)  howitzer  and 
shrapnel  fire,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

The  military  situation  is  now  as  follows :  The  Japanese  hold 
Kobu-yama,  "  P,"  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan,  and  "  G " ; 
mining  operations  are  in  progress  against  Erh-lung  Shan  and 
Sung-shu  Shan ;  saps  are  being  .pushed  against  203-Metre  Hill 
(A/B  4),  and  also  against  the  enceinte  from  East  and  West 
Pan-lung  Shan  and  "  G." 

The  Japanese  losses  are  stated  officially  to  be  as  follows : — 
{a)  On  the  3rd  October  : — 

Officers  -  ...  33 

Rank  and  file         -  -  -     1,441 


Total         -  1,474 


(h)  From  26th  to  31st  October,  both  days  inclusive  : — 

Officers  -  -  -  -  51 

Rank  and  file         -  -  -     1,970 


Total  -  -     2,021 

Two  enormous  explosions  occurred  in  Port  Arthur  this 
morning  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  town  ;  the  first  appears  to 
have  been  accidental,  the  second  was  caused  by  the  fire  of  the 
Japanese  naval  guns ;  both  are  supposed  to  be  old  Chinese 
powder  magazines. 

To-day  being  the  birthday  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  the  naval  batteries  fired  a  salute  of  101  shells 
at  Forts  Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan.  With  this 
exception  there  was  no  firing. 

The  Japanese  officer  in  charge  of  the  third  group  of  military 
attaches  left  this  morning  to  take  up  an  appointment  '  in 
Korea. 

The  military  situation  is  now  as  follows  : — 

The  Ist  Division  is  pushing  saps  against  203-Metre  Hill 
(A/B  4)  from  the  south-west. 

At  Sung-shu  Shan  and  Erh-lung  Shan  mines  are  being 
driven  to  blow  in  the  caponiers  of  the  counterscarp  and  fill  up 
the  ditches. 

A  trench  has  been  made  between  "  G  "  (D  3)  and  Erh-lung 
Shan,  behind  which  troops  can  assemble  to  carry  by  assault  the 
portion  of  the  Chinese  wall  connecting  these  two  works. 
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From  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan  saps  are  being  pushed 
against  the  portion  of  the  Chinese  wall  immediately  opposite  to 
them.  A  mine  is  being  driven  against  the  parapet  of  the  iSorth 
Fort  (D  3/4).  On  the  extreme  right  the  Japanese  have 
advanced  their  right  flank  and  have  expelled  the  Russians  from 
the  village  of  Kao-chia-tun  (A  4/5).  Their  outposts  extend 
from  the  village  to  Pigeon  Bay.* 

The  following  artillery  dispositions  were  made  yesterday  : — 

Two  9-em.  (3  •  5-inch)  mortars  have  been  placed  west  of 
Shui-shih-ying  (C  3),  to  fire  on  the  road  in  rear  of 
Erh-lung  Shan. 

Eight  batteries  of  the  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  plus  six 
naval  12-pr.  guns,  have  been  pushed  up  in  line  with  two 
astride  of  Shui-shih-ying.  On  the  east  of  this  village 
are  four  field  batteries  and  two  12-pr.  naval  guns  ; 
west  of  it  are  four  field  batteries  and  four  12-pr.  naval 
guns.  From  the  field  batteries  west  of  Shui-shih-ying, 
three  sections  have  been  still  further  advanced  to  some 
rising  ground  only  1,300  yards  from  Sung-shu  Shan,  in 
order,  so  I  am  informed,  to  get  a  really  accurate  fire  on 
the  loopholes  and  demolish  head-cover. 

Very  little  firing.     Steady  progress  made  with  mining  and  5th  to  8th 
sapping  operations  described  in  diary  for  4th  November.  Nov. 

To-day  being  the  birthday  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  Field-  9th  Nov. 
Marshal  Count  Nogi  sent  a  most  cordial  letter  of  congratulation 
to  the  British  attaches  with  this  group,  together  with  a  case  of 
champagne.  The  Chief  of  the  Staff  and  three  other  ofiicers  of 
Head-Quarters  Staff  lunched  at  the  attaches'  mess,  and  His 
Majesty's  health  was  drunk  with  full  honours. 

Very  little  firing  to-day. 

Heavy  gun  and  rifle  fire  about  4  a.m.,  continued  for  about  10th  Nov. 
twenty     minutes.       The     Russians     apparently    mistook     the 
relieving  trench  guards  for  an   assaulting  column,  and  opened 
fire  on  them.     The  following  further  artillery  dispositions  are  in 
progress. 

Two  batteries  (eight  guns)  of  12-cm.  (4*  7-inch)  howitzers 
are  to  be  pushed  forward  between  Shui-shih-ying  and  Pa-li- 
chuang  (C/D  3)  ;  a  third  battery  of  three  guns  will  be  advanced 
to  a  position  east  of  Ssu-chia-tun  (D  3). 

Four  12-cm.  naval  guns  will  be  brought  up  to  a  position 
some  500  yards  west  of  the  Field  Artillery  Observatory  (C  2). 

Emplacements  for  all  the  above  were  commenced  on  the 
7th  instant. 

The  Russian  warships  in  the  harbour  are  regularly  shelled 
by  the  28-cm.  howitzers. 

The  Russian  guns  in  Sung-shu  Shan  have  now  been 
practically  silenced. 

*  For  Pigeon  Bay  see  south-west  coraer  of  Map  68. 
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12tll  Nov. 


ISth  Nov. 


14th  to 
16th  Nov. 


Sapping  and  mininor  operations  continue  to  make  progress 
in  1st  and  9th  Divisions. 

In  the  11th  Division  the  struggle  in  the  counterscarp 
galleries  of  tlie  North  Fort  (D  3/4)  continues.  Captains  Yate 
and  Sir  A.  Bannerman  visited  East  Pan-lung  Shan  to-day. 

Started  at  10  a.m.  with  Colonel  Apsley  Smith  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  9th  Division,  whence  we  were  taken  by  an 
orderly  officer  to  East  Pan-lung  Shan,  where  we  were  shown  into 
the  advanced  trenches,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  fortified  Chinese  wall  now  held  by  the  Russians.  We  had 
with  us  a  pair  of  hyposcopic  glasses,  so  were  able  to  obtain  a 
good  view  without  exposing  ourselves.  The  Chinese  wall  is 
a  fairly  strong  line  of  defence  about  twelve  feet  in  height 
without  ditch,  a  loophole  to  every  yard,  good  cover  in  trench, 
and  traverses  at  frequent  intervals. 

From  East  Pan-lung  Shan  we  went  to  "P  "  work  (D  3  S.E.), 
from  the  east  face  of  which  we  obtained  a  most  excellent  view 
of  the  North  Fort  (D  3/4),  and  its  masonry,  counterscarp 
galleries,  and  loopholed  gorge.  This  fort  seems  to  have  been 
considerably  damaged  by  the  Japanese  artillery  fire. 

"  P  "  work  and  East  Pan-lung  Shan  were  held  by  the  35th 
Regiment,  the  garrison  of  each  being  two  companies. 

From  *'  P,"  we  visited  West  Pan-lung  Shan,  held  by  a 
detachment  (two  companies  of  the  7th  Regiment)  ;  got  a  good 
view  of  ditch  of  Erh-lung  Shan.  All  the  siege  trenches  that  we 
saw  were  most  admirably  constructed  ;  the  depth  varies  from 
4  feet  to  6  feet,  with  about  6  feet  of  earth  or  large  sandbags  on 
the  top. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  cover  from  view  at 
exposed  places  by  placing  three  or  four  planks  across  the  top  of 
the  trench,  and  piling  up  sandbags  or  earth  thereon.  Considering 
the  large  number  of  corpses  that  must  have  been  buried  in  the 
vicinity,  there  was  very  little  smell,  while  the  cleanliness  of 
the  trenches  and  the  excellence  of  the  sanitary  arrangements 
came  as  an  agreeable  surprise.  We  particularlj^^  noticed  the  well- 
fed,  cheerful  look  of  the  men,  who  seem  very  comfortable.  The 
chief  source  of  discomfort  is  the  scarcity  of  water,  which  has  to 
be  brought  up  from  a  ravine  by  hand  for  nearly  two  miles. 
The  garrisons  of  the  fort  are  relieved  every  ten  or  twelve  days. 

We  were  informed  to-day  that  the  7th  Division  is  on  its 
way  from  Japan  to  join  the  Third  Army. 

The  losses  in  the  engineer  battalions  of  the  various  divisions 
01  this  Army  have  been  so  great  that  three  companies  of  engi- 
neers have  been  sent  down  from  the  northern  Armies,  and  one 
company  will  be  attached  to  each  of  the  three  divisions  now  here. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  ;  sapping  and  mining 
operations  continue ;  small  local  counter-attacks  made  nightly 
l>y  Russians  at  different  place.s. 
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Most  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Regiment  and   the  17th  Artillery 
Regiment  of  the  Field  Artillery  Brigade  have  left  for  the  north. 

A  staff  captain  from  Head-Quarters  informed  us  that  at  17th  Nov. 
2  p.m.  to-day  the  mines  at  Sung-shu  Shan  (D  3  s.w.)  would 
be  exploded.  Witnessed  the  explosion  from  the  Field  Artillery 
Observatory  (C  2).  There  was  one  very  large  explosion  and 
four  minor  ones.  We  have  since  been  informed  that  the  former 
was  caused  by  four  mines  at  the  salient  angle  exploding 
simultaneously,  thereby  blowing  in  part  of  the  Japanese  trench. 

A  party  of  us  visited  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  1st  Division  on  isth  Nov. 
the  right  flank.  This  brigade  consists  of  the  1st  and  15th 
Regiments,  in  all  six  battalions,  and  is  holding  Namako-yama 
(B  3),  and  attacking  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4).  From  the 
former  place  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  harbour  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  saw  several  sunk  merchant  steamers,  also  the  masts 
of  a  battleship.  From  Namako-yama  we  were  taken  to  the 
sap-heads  before  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4).  There  are  three 
altogether,  two  on  south-west  and  one  on  the  north-east.  An 
officer  of  the  1st  Regiment,  informed  me  that  the  Russians 
attacked  them  regularly  every  night,  but  never  in  strength. 
The  capture  of  203-Metre  Hill  appears  to  be  a  difficult  problem. 

A  most  regrettable  incident  occurred  to-day.  Two  British  20tli  Nov. 
attaches,  Captains  Yate  and  Sir  A.  Bannerman,  and  the  German 
attache,  2nd-Lieutenant  Graf  Wolffskeel  von  R(nchenberg, 
visited  the  Japanese  advanced  trenches  in  front  of  Erh-lung  Shan. 
They  were  accompanied  by  2nd-Lieutenant  Ishihata,  one  of  the 
Japanese  officers  attached  to  the  group  of  attaches,  and  were 
conducted  by  one  of  the  adjutants  of  the  9th  Division,  and  an 
engineer  officer.  After  visiting  the  sap-head  and  mine  shafts 
they  were  sitting  in  the  trenches  preparatory  to  retuining  when 
a  large  Russian  shell — probably  12  or  15-cm. — fell  in  their 
midst  and  exploded  with  great  violence,  killing  Lieutenant 
Ishihata  on  the  spot  and  slightly  wounding  the  adjutant;  the 
remaining  members  of  the  party  were  covered  with  dust  and 
stones,  but  were  not  otherwise  damaged,  which  under  the 
circumstances  seems  almost  miraculous. 

Three  mines  were  fired  at  Erh-lung  Shan  this  morninof,  two 
of  which  were  very  successful.  Captain  Yate  reports  that  the 
depth  of  the  ditch  of  this  work  is  from  14  to  18  feet ;  it  is  now 
half  filled  up  with  debris  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  mines. 
As  the  caponiers  at  the  end  of  the  main  fort  (west)  have  been 
previously  destroyed,  the  ditch  is  practically  safe ;  engineers 
found  and  cut  enemy's  mine  wires  a  few  days  ago. 

The  engineer  reinforcements  from  the  north  for  the  Third 
Army  arc  as  follows : — 

1  Guard    Division     engineer    company     attached     to     1st 

Division. 
1  6th  Division  engineer  company  attached  to  9th  Division, 
X  8th         „  „  „  ,,  11th 
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As  an  engineer  battalion  consists  of  three  companies  the 
arrangement  only  leaves  two  companies  of  sappers  with  the 
Guard,  6th  and  8th  Divisions. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  1st  and  12th  Reserve  Engineer 
Companies  have  joined  the  Port  Arthur  investing  force. 

The  7th  Division*  landed  at  Dalny  on  the  18th  instant,  and 
is  marching  up ;  its  position  in  the  investing  line  is  not  yet 
tixed.  This  division  has  its  head-quarters  at  Asahikawa  in 
Hokkaido,  but  draws  its  recruits  from  various  parts  of  Japan, 
as  the  population  of  Hokkaido  is  insufficient. 

A  very  heavy  tire  of  siege  and  field  guns,  Maxims  and  rifles, 
commenced  at  4  p.m.,  and  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Apropos  of  the  7th  Division,  \ye  are  informed  that  six 
mounted  men  are  attached  to  each  infantry  company  ;  this  is 
the  only  instance  of  mounted  infantry  in  the  Japanese  army. 

The  divisional  artillery  of  the  7th  Division  is  half  field  and 
half  mountain  ;  this  was  formerly  the  organization  for  all  the 
divisions,  but  is  now  only  retained  by  the  7th.  There  is  no 
cavalry  with  this  division. 

An  ojfficer  informed  Captain  Yate  that  of  the  twelve  battalion 
commanders  with  the  9th  Division  only  one  has  remained 
un wounded  up  to  date.  The  four  regimental  commanders  and 
the  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  the  divisional  engineer 
battalion  have  all  been  killed  or  wounded — mostly  killed.  In 
one  particular  company  there  are  only  two  soldiers  who  have 
been  through  the  campaign  from  the  commencement. 

Another  officer  informed  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  month 
that  in  the  engineer  battalion  of  the  1st  Division  only  60  men 
remained  out  of  the  original  effective  of  600  rank  and  file. 
These  figures  speak  volumes  for  the  severity  of  the  fighting. 

21st  Nov.  Sapping  and  mining  operations   progress.     The  following  is 

the  official  account  of  the  heavy  firing  at  4  p.m.  yesterday : — 
The  Japanese  commander  in  the  trenches  in  front  of  Erh-lung 
Shan  (D  3)  sent  a  reconnoitring  patrol  of  one  non-commissioned 
officer  and  two  men  over  the  parapet  to  gather  information. 
They  found  the  outer  line  vacated  by  the  enemy,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  in  the  inner  fort  (it  seems  that  there  are  two 
parapets  behind  the  outer  one,  the  innermost  of  all  for  artillery, 
the  next  one  for  infantry).  A  larger  patrol  of  one  officer  and 
twenty  men  followed  the  reconnoitring  patrol ;  the  Russians  took 
this  patrol  to  be  the  prelude  to  an  assault,  so  hastily  sent  up 
reinforcements.  The  Japanese  guns  opened  fire  on  these,  the 
heavy  artillery  on  both  sides  joined  in,  also  the  machine  guns 
and  infantry. 

22nd  and  Saps  and  mining  at  the  various  forts  continued — also  against 

23rd  Nov.     the  Ciiinese  wall.     The  ditch  of  the  North  Fort  (D  3/4)  is  being 

traversed    and   a  trencli    dug   at    sap-head  for   assembly   of  a 

storming  party. 

*  Vide  diary  of  lyth  November C.M.C. 
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Visited  Hsiao  Ku  Shan  (E/F  5)  on  extreme  Japanese  left,  23rd  Nov. 
and  was  able  to  form  a  very  good  idea  of  the  ^eat  difficulties 
attending  the  attack  on  this   position  on  the  8th  August  1904. 
(Detailed  report  follows.)* 

Hsiao  Ku  Shan  (E/F  5)  was  held  by  one  Russian  battalion, 
two  field  guns,  and  one  machine  gun.  The  Japanese  attacking 
force  consisted  of  three  battalions  (43rd  Regiment)  strongly 
supported  by  mountain  guns,  ]  2-cm.  (4-7-inch)  field  howitzers, 
and  3"  6-inch  light  mortars  (twenty-four  guns,  mortars,  &c.,  in 
all).  The  ground  for  1,500  yards  to  the  east  and  north-east  of 
the  position  is  absolutely  flat,  and  quite  devoid  of  all  cover. 
There  was  also  a  stream  (forty  to  fifty  yards  in  width)  running 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  Russians  had  dammed  this 
stream  so  as  to  make  a  deep  inundation,  which  proved  a  very 
serious  obstacle,  and  cost  the  lives  of  several  men. 

Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  concentrated  and  accurate  fire 
of  the  artillery,  which  bore  down  all  opposition,  the  Japanese 
infantry  were  eventually  able  to  carry  the  position  with  a  loss 
of  30  to  35  per  cent.,  which  under  the  circumstances  cannot  be 
regarded  as  excessive. 

The  capture  of  Hsiao  Ku  Shan  (E/F  5)  exemplifies  the  truth 
of  Zieten's  saying :  "  Nothing  is  impossible ;  only  some  things 
are  more  diflScult  than  others," 

An  officer  of  the  Head-Quarters  Staff  called  in  the  afternoon  25th  Nov. 
and  announced  that  a  general  attack  would  be  made  to-morrow 
at  1  p.m.  on   Forts  Sung-shu  Shan,  Erh-lung  Shan,  the  North 
Fort,  Work  "  Q,"  and    East  Chi-kuan  Shan  inclusive.      Work 
"  P  "  has  been  handed  over  from  the  9th  to  the  11th  Division. 

The  26th  Regiment  of  the  7th  Division  is  being  pushed  up 
to  the  front — also  a  field  hospital. 

Went    with    Colonel  Apsley    Smith  to  the    Field   Artillery  26th  Nov. 
Observatory  (C  2).     Captain  Yate  and  Sir  A.   Bannerman   to 
position  in  vicinity  of  Tuan-shan-tzu  (E  3). 

From  noon  a  heavy  concentrated  artillery  fire  commenced 
against  all  the  forts  selected  for  attack,  particularly  Sung-shu 
Shan,  Erh-lung  Shan,  and  the  North  Fort,  also,  to  a  somewhat 
less  extent,  on  Work  '•  Q,"  Work  "  H  "  (D  3  S.E.),  Wang-tai 
(D  4  N.E.),  and  the  Chinese  wall.  At  ]  2.50  p.m.  there  was  a 
very  large  explosion  in  the  ditch  of  the  North  Fort.  This  was 
evidently  the  preconcerted  signal  for  attack,  as  all  the  assaulting 
columns  left  the  advanced  parallels  simultaneously. 

At  Sung-shu  Shan  and  Erh-lung  Shan  the  storming  i)arties 
reached  the  works  under  heavy  gun  and  rifle  tire,  but  apparently 
without  very  heavy  loss.  At  1.30  p.m.  the  Japanese  from 
Sung-shu  Shan  were  seen  running  back  in  considerable  panic, 
and  were  severely  punished  by  the  Russian  guns  while  doing 
so.  At  Erh-lung  Shan  the  storming  party  remained  in  the 
work.     At  2  p.m.   the  Japanese  and   Russian  artillery  fire  had 

*  See  page  416. 
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27th  Nov. 


28th  Nov. 


almost  entirely  ceased,  but  re-opened  at  4  p.m.,  when  a  large 
column  entered  Fort  Erh-lung  Sban.  The  Japanese  also 
captured  portion  of  the  Chinese  wall  between  "  G "  and  West 
Pan-lung  Shan ;  their  reserves  were  plainly  visible  on  the 
slope  north  of  the  latter  fort. 

With  re^^ard  to  events  in  the  more  eastern  section  of  the 
line,  Captain  Yate  reports  as  follows : — 

The  assault  on  the  North  Fort,  Work  "  Q,"  and  East  Chi- 
kuan  Shan  was  preceded  by  heavy  artillery  fire,  mainly  from 
the  28-cm.  howitzers.  On  a  large  mine  exploding  at  the  !North 
Fort  the  infantry  attacked  all  three  places  simultaneously.  At 
the  North  Fort  the  total  attacking  force  was  probably  a 
battalion,  the  leading  assaulting  column  being  about  one  com- 
pany. The  enfilading  fire  from  South  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  was 
extremely  accurate,  and  caused  many  casualties.  The  Russian 
grenades  also  seemed  to  be  very  elfective. 

At  Work  "  Q  "  the  Japanese  losses  were  heavy,  but  the  crest 
of  the  parapet  was  reached  and  some  men  climbed  over.  Grenade 
throwing  then  commenced,  and  the  bayonet  was  also  used  on 
those  who  entered  the  work  ;  none  returned. 

At  the  North  Fort  a  few  men  reached  the  parapet,  but  the 
majority  of  the  assaulting  column  took  cover  in  the  crater 
formed  by  the  mine  explosion.  A  small  party  climbed  up  from 
the  western  side,  but  were  stopped  by  wire  entanglements,  and 
had  to  retire  with  some  loss. 

Forts  An-tzu  Shan  and  I-tzu  Shan  were  heavily  shelled 
to-day  by  the  naval  6-inch  and  4  •  7-inch  guns. 

Heavy  gun  and  rifle  fire  was  heard  at  intervals  during  the 
night,  principally  in  the  direction  of  Sung-shu  Shan  (D  3  S.w.). 

Visited  the  Naval  Observatory  (D  1)  in  the  afternoon  and 
met  an  ofiicer  who  appeared  somewhat  depressed  about  yester- 
day's attack.  He  informed  me  that  an  attack  was  made  during 
the  night  on  the  auxiliary  work  (D  4)  of  Sung-shu  Shan,  and 
was  repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter.  He  also  stated  that 
203 -Metre  Hill  (A/B  4)  would  be  attacked  to-night  or  to-morrow 
morning. 

The  2(Jth  Regiment  uf  the  7th  Division  passed  our  village 
to-day  about  5  p.m.  on  its  way  to  reinforce  the  right  fiank 
previous  to  the  attack  on  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4j.  The  men 
looked,  I  thought,  depressed  and  fagged,  and  not  in  good 
fighting  fettle,  but  the  fact  of  their  having  been  kept  standing 
about  most  of  the  day  in  a  piercing  north  wind  may  possibly 
account  for  this. 

A  tolerable  amount  of  filing  went  on  during  the  night. 

Fighting  began  in  the  direction  of  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4)  at 
8.30  a.m.  All  along  the  eastern  section  everything  is  perfectly 
quiet. 

The  Japanese  dead  lie  very  thick  just  outside  the  auxiliary 
fort  of  Sung-shu  Shan — at  least  400  of  them. 
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The  Japanese  evidently  intend  now  to  make  a  determined 
attempt  to  capture  208-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4),  having  failed  in 
their  attacks  on  the  works  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Russian 
line. 

203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4)  is  a  point  of  great  importance  for 
the  Japanese,  as  it  entirely  commands  the  east  and  west 
harbours,  aud  also  the  Russian  shell  factory  and  the  new  town. 
From  this  spot  the  fire  of  the  6 -inch  naval  guns  and  28-cm. 
howitzers  can  be  accurately  directed  against  the  Russian 
battleships  and  cruisers. 

A  rough  eye  sketch  of  the  operations  at  203-Metre  Hill  is 
given  below :  — 

Rough  Eye  Sketch  of  Operations  at  20S-Metre  Hill.  28th  Novem- 
her  to  5th  December  1904  (from  hill  174-1500  yards  to 
north-west)* 

Height  203.  Height  210. 


Akasaka-yama.    Tiger's  Tail. 


A.  Sandbag  breastwork  to  cover  head  of  approach  made  during  night 

of  30th  November  to  Ist  December  1904. 

B.  Approaches  made  30th  November  to  1st  December. 

C.  Japanese  sandbag  enclosure. 

D.  Russian  trenches. 

E.  Japanese    advanced    parallel   (from   which    attack   was    made   on 

5th  December  1904). 

F.  Japanese  trenches. 

G.  and  H.  Russian  trenches. 
K.  Quarry. 

L.  First  Japanese  parallel. 

203-Metre  Hill  was  attacked  at  8.30  a.m.  as  follows  : — 
Two  battalions  attacked  the  left  of  the  encmj^'s  positions  at 
Height  210  ;  one  battalion  attacked  Height  203  from  L.  At 
the  same  time  the  knoll  known  as  Akasaka-yama  (vide  sketch) 
Was  fiercely  assailed  by  three  comj^auies  of  the  38th  Reserve 
Regiment.     At  10.30  a.m.  the  Japanese  troops  were  holding  on 


*  174.Metre  Hill  (A  3) 
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to  the  top  trenches  (HH);  the  lower  trenches  (Fl,  F3)  were 
also  full  of  their  reserves.  The  troops  attacking  Height  210 
suffered  considerably  from  aiiillery  fire. 

About  11.30  a.m.  the  majority  of  the  troops  close  to  Heights 
203  and  210  broke  and  fled  down  to  the  valley  in  a  compact 
mass,  pursued  by  shrapnel. 

They  rallied,  however,  at  the  lower  trenches,  and  returned 
to  their  former  positions. 

At  Akasaka-yama  the  attack  made  by  the  Japanese  was 
entirely  unsuccessful,  and  their  losses  very  heaA^y.  They 
succeeded  in  constructing  a  sandbag  entrenchment  within  fifty 
yards  or  so  of  the  Russian  trenches. 

At  7  p.m.  the  Russians  made  a  vigorous  counter-attack,  and 
drove  all  the  Japanese  down  from  Heights  203  and  210  to  the 
lower  trenches  at  Fl. 

29th  Nov.  During  the  night  of  the  29th/30th  November  the  Japanese 

again  occupied  Heights  203  and  210  and  also  the  Russian 
trenches  at  Akasaka-yama,  but  were  unable  to  hold  them  :  the 
fighting  is  reported  to  have  been  haud-to-hand  and  the  losses  on 
both  sides  severe. 

30th  Nov.  Proceeded  to  Hill  174  (A  3).     At  noon  some  fifty  Russians 

attempted  to  e\nct  the  Japanese  from  their  sandbag  enclosure 
at  Akasaka-yama  (A/B  4).  Fierce  hand-to-hand  fighting  took 
place,  and  the  Russians  w^ere  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  at 
least  three-fourths  of  their  number.  At  1.30  p.m.  Japanese 
infantry  began  to  assemble  in  the  lower  trenches  (FF)  and 
by  2.15  p.m.  three  battalions  had  collected,  of  which  one 
battalion  was  in  reserve  slightly  to  the  rear. 

At  2.30  p.m.  the  attack  was  commenced  by  two  battalions 
from  Fl  towards  F2  and  A. 

After  considerable  delay  at  the  line  of  wire  entanglements 
(through  which  passages  had  apparently  not  been  cut),  the  two 
battalions  eventually  formed  up  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
under  cover,  in  four  lines  of  half  battalions,  the  distance 
between  the  lines  bein;,'  about  six  paces.  The  companies  in 
each  line  were  in  close  order  in  two  ranks. 

This  unwieldy  mass  advanced  for  fifty  yards  or  so,  when  it 
was  smitten  on  the  left  flank  by  rifle  fire  from  the  trenches  at 
H.  The  whole  column  halted,  turned  to  its  left,  and  began  a 
furious  fusilla<le  at  the  face  of  the  hill. 

After  five  minutes  or  so  of  this  a  further  advance  was 
made  as  far  as  the  line  AH,  whence  the  leading  half  battalion 
pushed  on  up  the  slope  towards  Height  210.  In  ten  minutes  it 
was  driven  back,  and  carried  wuth  it  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  column,  which  went  headlong  down  the  hill 
until  stopped  by  the  reserve  battalion  in  the  trench  at  Fl. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  men  rallied  and  re-ascended  the  hill, 
lying  down  in  a  dense  crowd  in  the  angle  between  A  and  the 
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wire  entanglement  below  H  trench.  This  latter  had  evidently 
been  partially  evacuated  by  the  Russians. 

At  4  p.m  a  half-hearted  demonstration  was  made  against 
Height  203  from  L ;  this  made  no  progress  whatever.  Such 
was  the  situation  at  nightfall. 

The  attack  on  this  occasion  was  delivered  by  troops  belong- 
ing to  the  7th  Division,  which  had  quite  recently  joined  the 
army. 

The  Russian  guns  took  no  great  part  in  this  fight  owing  to 
the  configuration  of  the  ground ;  the  rifle  fire  was  very  heavy. 

During  the  night  of  the  .30th  November/lst  December  the  1st  Dec. 
Japanese  again  occupied  the  Russian  trenches  at  Akasaka-yama, 
but  for  the  second  time  were  turned  out. 

An  approach  was  made  up  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
203-Metre  flill  (A  in  sketch),  and  the  head  of  it  covered  by  a 
strong  breastwork  of  sandbags.  Two  approaches  have  also 
been  made  up  the  left  side  of  the  hill  towards  Height  203 
(marked  B  in  sketch).  The  Russians  have  e\'idently  evacuated 
trench  H. 

Situation  at  203-Metre  Hill  the  same  in  every  respect  as  2iid  Dec. 
yesterday. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  W.  G.  Nicholson  arrived  from  Dalny  to  3rd  Dec. 
pay  a  visit  on  his  way  up  to  the  north. 

It   has    been    decided   to   attack   the    Russian   position    at  4th  Deo. 
203-Metre  Hill  to-morrow,  and  to  carry  it  at  all  costs. 

To  Hill  174  (A  3).     At  11  a.m.  the  situation  was  as  follows :  5th  Dec. 
The  Japanese  were  in  possession  of  Height  210  (see  sketch)* 
but  had  been  driven  oft' Height  203.     The  position  of  "  H  "  trench 
immediately  below  Height  203  was  held  by  a  small  party  of 
Russians. 

The  Japanese  guns  were  playing  on  Height  203  and  on  the 
ground  between  203  and  210. 

At  Akasaka-yania  there  was  no  change  in  the  situation. 

An  excellent  advanced  parallel  (E)  had  been  constructed  to 
enable  troops  to  assemble  for  the  attack. 

By  1.30  p.m.  this  parallel  and  the  approach  to  it  were  quite 
full  of  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets.  At  1.45  p.m.  one  company 
trickled  out  by  twos  and  threes,  re-formed  under  cover  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  lay  down  at  "  G  "  trench,  just  to  the  right 
of  "  K."  In  a  few  minutes  this  company  advanced  in  extended 
order  and  worked  its  way  up  to  Height  203,  seemingly  with 
little  or  no  loss — the  Russians  in  "  H  "  trench  had  withdrawn. 

Reinforcements  in  the  parallel  at  "  E  "  were  now  trickled  up, 
company  by  company.  Each  re-formed  under  cover  and  then 
advanced  to  the  summit.  By  2.30  p.m.  the  whole  crest  line 
from  Height  203  to  210  was  occupied  by  two  battahons  ;  the 

*  jOn  page  401. 
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men  could  be  seen  throwing  stones  and  grenades  at  the  Russians 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

During  this  time  the  reverse  slopes  of  the  hill  were  con- 
tinuously swept  b}'  the  fire  of  thirty-six  Japanese  field  guns, 
eighteen  of  which  fired  shrapnel  at  3,300  yards  range  and  the 
remainder  fired  high-explosive  common  shell  at  6,000  yards. 

Owing  to  the  very  eifective  fire  of  these  guns,  the  Russians 
were  unable  to  send  up  reinforcements,  though  they  twice 
attempted  to  do  so.  By  4.30  p.m.  firing  had  practically  ceased, 
and  the  whole  position  was  in  Japanese  possession. 

The  estimated  losses  during  the  day  are  : — 

Japanese  -     700  killed  and  wounded. 

Russians    -         -     1,000  to  1,100  killed  and  wounded 
(chiefly  from  artillery  fire). 

This  attack  was  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  30th 
November. 

6th  to  12th         Having   captured    203-Metre    Hill,    the  Japanese    lost    no 
^®®*  time   in   establishing  thereon    several    observation  stations  in 

telephonic  communication  with  the  various  naval  and  siege 
batteries.  From  the  summit  of  203-Metre  Hill  the  whole  of 
the  harbour,  docks,  arsenals,  and  the  old  and  new  towns  are 
clearly  visible,  and  the  fire  of  the  heavy  guns  can  be  accurately 
directed.  The  result  of  having  obtained  this  important  position 
has  been  the  destruction  of  the  entire  Russian  naval  squadron  in 
Port  Arthur,  with  the  exception  of  the  battleships  "  Sevastopol," 
the  gunboat  "  Otvajni,"  and  some  six  destroyers,  which  have 
taken  refuge  outside  the  harbour  at  the  foot  of  Man-tou  Shan — 
a  high  hill  on  the  Tiger's  Tail  Peninsula. 

The  following  are  the  warships  that  are  known  to  have  been 
placed  hors  de  combat : — 

"  Pobieda,"  "  Retvizan,"  "  Poltava,"  and  "  Peresviet." 
Cruisers  "  Pallada  "  and  "  Bayan." 

The  Japanese  are  now  considerably  strengthening  their 
artillery  force  on  the  extreme  i-ight.  On  the  10th  December 
two  4*  7-inch  naval  guns  were  placed  on  the  col  between 
203-Metre  Hill  and  Akasaka-yama,  and  on  the  following  day 
three  naval  12-prs.  on  the  crest  of  Akasaka-yama  itself.  Two 
naval  6-inch  guns  will  also  be  shortly  moved  up  to  the  vicinity  of 
Namako-yama  (B  3),  and  four  6-inch  howitzers  near  203-Metre 
Hill. 

The  Russians  are  now  actively  engaged  in  constructing 
defences  in  the  valley  between  An-tzu  Shan  (C  4)  and  I-tzu 
Shan  (B/C  4) ;  tliey  evacuated  Akasaka-yama  and  Horse  Shoe 
Knoll  (B  3)  on  the  5  th  December. 

The  Japanese  mining  operations  at  Sung-shu  Slian,  Erh-lung 
Shan,  and  North  Fort  (L)  3/4)  continue  to  make  good  progress  ; 
the  mines  at  North  Fort  (D  3/4)  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 
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On  the  lltli  December  I  had  an  interesting  conversation 
with  a  staff  officer ;  he  stated  that  the  actual  garrison  of 
203-Metre  Hill  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  5th  December 
was  at  most  400  men.  The  Russians  twice  tried  to  send  up 
reinforcements — estimated  at  1,500  in  all — but  were  unable  to 
do  so  owing  to  the  .severe  losses  caused  by  the  Japanese  artillery 
fire  (vide  Diary,  5tli  December  1904). 

The  Russians  left  400  dead  on  203-Metre  Hill  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  their  total  casualties  at  this  spot  on  the 
5th  December  may  be  safely  put  down  at  from  1,100  to  1,200 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  officer  further  stated  tliat  operations  would  shortly 
commence  in  the  region  south  of  203-Metre  Hill,  with  the  view 
of  cutting  off"  the  enemy's  communications  between  Port 
Arthur  and  the  high  promontory-  of  Lao-tieh  Shan.*  He  was 
confident  that  General  Stessel  would  resist  to  the  last. 

One  6-inch  howitzer  has  been  placed  in  Work  P  (D  3  S.E.) 
to  breach  the  gorge  of  North  Fort  (D  3/4),  about  350  yards 
distant. 

The  Russians  have  made  no  attempt  to  recapture  203-Metre 
Hill,  which  is  significant. 

Visited  203-Metre  Hill,  which  is  now  held  by  troops  of  the  16th  Dec. 
7th  Division.  The  former  Russian  trenches  were  so  damaged 
by  the  fire  of  the  28-cm.  howitzers  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable  ; 
the  Japanese  have  now  constructed  sandbag  defences,  which, 
however,  afford  no  cover  worth  mentioning.  The  whole  position 
was  remarkably  clean,  and  all  the  corpses  had  been  buried. 

An  excellent  view  was  obtained  of  the  harbour,  town,  and 
shipping.  All  the  men-of-war  have  a  most  battered  and  helpless 
appearance,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  evidently  sunk  in 
shallow  water,  and  have  their  keels  resting  on  the  harbour 
bottom.  The  new  town  does  not  appear  to  have  suff'ered  much 
from  the  bombardment. 

I  had  an  interview  with  a  staff'  officer  of  the  7th  Division, 
who  confirmed  the  estimate  of  the  Russian  losses  in  the  Diary 
for  the  5th  December,  and  also  volunteered  the  statement  that 
the  total  Russian  casualties  from  the  26th  November  to  the 
6th  December  were  between  5,000  and  6,000  ;  he  stated  that  he 
had  excellent  authority  for  his  figures. 

The  "  Sevastopol  "  was  attacked  last  night  by  torpedo  boats 
and  severely  damaged. 

Visited  a  new  field  artillery  observatory  on  a  hill  about  17th  Dec. 
1,500  yards  south-east  of  Yu  Ta  Shan  (B/C  2)— in  company 
with  an  officer  of  the  corps  artillery.  He  stated  that  the  Russian 
losses  from  26th  November  to  6th  December  had  been  "  verified  " 
as  6,000,  also  that  the  Japanese  losses  during  the  same  period 
exceeded  20,000.  The  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department  at 
Third  Army  Head- Quarters,  puts  the  numbers  at "  over  10,000." 

*  For  Lao-tieh  Shan,  see  south-west  corner  of  Map  68. 
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From  the  hospital  returns,  and  from  what  I  have  been  told 
by  other  officers,  I  calculate  that  15,000  will  be  nearer  the 
correct  figures  than  either  20,000  or  10,000. 

One  officer  stated  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  Russians 
could  have  more  thau  6,000  men  now  fit  for  duty,  and  that  many 
of  the  guns  in  the  various  forts  cannot  be  used  owing  to  the 
lack  of  trained  gunners. 

The  Russians  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  on  the  16th  instant, 
bearing  a  letter  from  General  Stessel  in  which  he  complained 
that  the  Japanese  were  firing  on  Red  Cross  buildings  ;  this  was 
emphatically  denied  by  General  Nogi.  General  Stessel,  in  a 
second  letter,  asked  to  have  certain  areas  excluded  from  bom- 
bardment. General  Nogi  replied  that  this  was  impossible,  but 
desired  the  Russian  commander  to  send  a  map  with  the  positions 
of  hospitals  marked  on  it. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th-17th  December  the  Japanese 
occupied — with  little  or  no  resistance — a  low  ridge  (called  "  Hill 
1,000  Metres  "  east  of  Liu-chia-tun  on  map)  south  of  203-Metre 
Hill.  They  have  now  commenced  two  saps  against  I-tzu  Shan 
(B/C4). 

A  Russian  torpedo  boat  was  sunk  in  the  harbour  to-day  by 
a  4  •  7-iuch  shell. 

The  mines  at  the  North  Fort  (D  3/4)  will  be  exploded 
to-morrow,  and  the  work  carried  by  assault  if  practicable. 

18tli  Dec.  I  went  to  the  Naval  Observatory  (D  1)  to  witness  the  attack 

on  the  North  Fort.  At  2.30  p.m.  the  mines  were  exploded,  and 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  infantry  (about  one  battalion) 
attacked,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foothold  on  the  parapet, 
but  was  unable  to  advance  further,  owing  to  the  fire  of  two 
Russian  machine  guns.  Both  sides  made  copious  use  of  hand- 
grenades.  The  shrapnel  fire  of  tlie  Japanese  on  the  gorge  of  the 
work  and  the  ground  immediately  in  rear  was  heavy  and 
accurate;  their  heavy  guns  engaged  Forts  East  Chi-kuan  Shan, 
"  Q  "  (D  4  N.E.),  "  H  "  (D  3  south),  and  Wang-tai.  The  Russian 
shrapnel  was  moderate  only — both  as  regards  quality  and 
quantity — while  their  heavy  guns  were  conspicuous  by  their 
silence. 

Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Japanese  infantry 
in  the  front  line  to  charge  the  Russian  machine  guns  and  clear 
the  redoubt  with  the  bayonet,  but  without  avail.  Eventually, 
at  7  p.m.,  the  general  commanding  the  divi.sion  personally 
brought  up  half  a  battalion  and  flung  them  into  the  work.  It 
succeeded  in  Civptuiing  the  machine  guns,  and  by  11  p.m.  the 
whole  fort  was  in  Japanese  hands. 

This  is  the  only  occasion  during  this  siege — that  I  know  of 
— that  the  commander  of  a  division  has  personally  assumed 
command  of  an  a.ssaulting  column.  The  Japanese  losses  in 
this  affair  were  only  400 ;  those  of  the  Russians  were  250,  out 
of  a  garrison  of  300.  The  Russians  left  in  the  fort  five  8"7-cm. 
(3-4-inch)  Q.F.  guns,  two  3 •  7-cm.  (1- 5-inch)  Hotchkisa  guns, 
and  six  machine  guns,  also  large  quantities  of  ammunition. 
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Nothing  of  any  great  importance  occurred  during  this  period.  19th  to 
Four  28-cni.  howitzers  have  been  moved  from  tlie  left  flank  up  25tli  Dec. 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Namako-yama  (B  3 ).     The  "  Sevastopol  " 
has  again  been  torpedoed,  and  is  now  quite  unfit  for  any  active 
operations. 

A  staff  officer  informed  Colonel  Apsley  Smith  on  the  24th 
instant  that  Forts  Sung-shu  Shan  and  Erh-lung  Shan  would 
probably  be  blown  up  and  assaulted  about  the  28th  or  29th  of 
this  mouth,  and  that  in  the  beginning  of  January  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  push  the  enemy  in  the  centre  ;  meanwhile  the 
operations  on  the  Japanese  right  are  merely  in  the  nature  of  a 
demonstration  to  deceive  the  Russians.  This  hardly  accounts 
for  the  recent  increase  in  siege  artillery  on  the  right. 

On  the  23rd  December  a  height  1,200  yards  south-east  of 
203- Metre  Hill  was  occupied  by  troops  of  the  7th  Division  and 
is  now  entrenched. 

Colonel  Apsley  Smith  left  for  Tokio.  26th  Dec. 

A  very  large  fire  commenced  in  Port  Arthur  to-day  about 
2  p.m.,  and  continued  till  nightfall ;  it  appeared  to  be  near  the 
dockyard. 

The  6-inch  howitzer  in  position  at  Work  "  P  "  made  a  twenty- 
yard  breach  in  the  Chinese  wall  in  front  of  Wang-tai. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Russians  have  not  only  made  27th  Dec. 
no  attack  on  the  North  Fort  (D  3/4)  since  its  capture  on  the 
18th  instant,  but  have  refrained  from  shelling  it  from  Forts  East 
Chi-kuan  Shan,  "  H  "  and  Wang-tai.  This  would  appear  to 
confirm  the  statement  made  by  the  oflScer  of  the  corps  artillery 
regarding  the  lack  of  trained  gunners  with  the  Russians  (vide 
diary  for  l7th  December  1904). 

Orders  have  been  issued  for  the  attack  on  Fort  Erh-lung 
Shan  (D  3)  to-morrow. 

The  mines  at  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan  (D  3)  were  exploded  at  28th  Dec. 
10  a.m.,  and  the  infantry  assaulted  immediately  afterwards. 
The  Japanese  field  and  mountain  artilleiy  were  pushed  right 
forward  and  were  very  active.  One  battery  of  the  latter  was 
on  the  western  slo[ie  of  West  Pan-lung  Shan — evidently  in 
order  to  fire  point-blank  at  the  Russian  loopholes  at  Erh-lung 
Shan  (D  3).  The  Japanese  had  no  6 -inch  naval  guns  in  action, 
and  very  few  28-cm.  howitzers.  Fire  from  other  guns  was  well 
distributed  against  An-tzu  Shan  (C  4),  I-tzu  Shan  (B;C  4), 
Sung-shu  Shan  (D  3  s  w.),  "  H "  (D  3  south)  and  Wang-tai 
(D  4  north),  and  an  old  Chinese  fort  south-east  of  I-tzu  Shan, 
which  contains  a  few  Russian  Q.F.  guns. 

The  infantry  eventually  succeeded  in  carrying  the  work 
about  6  p.m.  The  fire  from  the  inner  line  of  defence  was  so 
severe  that  the  Japanese  had  to  bring  up  two  mountain  guns  to 
fire  point-blank  from  the  outer  pampet. 

The  Japanese  losses  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan 
were  960,  the  Russian  losses  about  300. 
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29tli  Dec.  Two  new  50-calibre  6-inch  naval  guns  have  been  placed  in 

the    valley  between   17-i-Metre  Hill  (A  3)  and  a  ridge  about 
1,000  yards  north-west  of  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4). 


30th  Dec. 


31st  Dec. 


Ist  Jan. 
1905. 


An  officer  of  the  corps  artillery,  informed  me  to-day  that 
the  estimated  Russian  losses  from  the  18th  instant  (when  the 
North  Fort  was  captured)  to  the  present  date  are  1,000. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  Fort  Sung-shu  Shan  w^ould  be  attacked 
to-morrow,  and  that  the  next  objectives  would  be  "  D,"  East 
Chi-kuan  Shan,  "  H  "  and  Wang-tai. 

The  saps  in  front  of  I-tzu  Shan  (B/C  4)  are  progressing. 

Witnessed  attack  on  Fort  Sung-shu  Shan.  At  10  a.m.  all 
three  mines  were  exploded,  and  the  infantry  at  once  attacked. 
Three  or  four  minutes  afterwards  a  second  terrific  explosion 
took  place  well  in  the  interior  of  the  fort,  after  which  the 
Japanese  infantry  entered  the  work  apparently  unopposed. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  large  white  flag  was  hoisted  near  the 
gorge.  I  have  since  been  informed  that  what  actually  occurred 
was  as  follows  : — 

Rough  Plan  of  Fort  Sung-sh,u  Shan. 


XXX.  Japanese  mines  in  parapet. 

A.  Ditch  of  work. 

B.  Subterranean  passage  leading  through  work. 
C.C.  Russian  magazines. 

D.D.  Russian  bombproof  casemates. 

E.  Gorge  of  work. 

F.F.  Route  of  Japanese  infantry. 

The  explosion  of  the  three  mines  in  the  parapet  caused  the 
Russian  magazines  to  blow  up,  and  blocked  the  subterranean 
passage.  In  the  meantime  parties  of  Japanese  infantiy  had 
made  their  way  round  to  the  gorge  of  the  work,  thus  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison,  which  was  consequently  forced 
to  surrender.  It  numbered  3  officers  and  156  rank  and  file. 
From  200  to  250  more  were  entombed  in  the  debris  of  the  two 
explosions. 

The  Japanese  losses  only  amounted  to  120  killed  and 
wounded. 

Heavy  firing  was  heard  during  the  night. 

New  Year's  day  dawned  in  a  propitious  manner  for  the 
Japanese  arms.  Early  in  the  morning  tlie  general  commanding 
the  Cth  Brigade  of  the  9th  Division  pushed  forward  and  occupied 
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Wang-tai  (D  4  north),  and  also  a  small  infantry  work  south  of 
and  between  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan.  He  then  advanced 
a  portion  of  the  35th  Rei;fiment  of  his  brigade  to  attack  Work 
"  H."  This  work  was  also  attacked  frt^m  the  east  by  two 
companies  from  a  regiment  of  the  11th  Division. 

During  the  forenoon  the  attack  made  steady  progress,  and 
at  3  p.m.  the  battery  was  captured.  Directly  after  the  Japanese 
had  entered  the  work  a  very  large  mine  exploded — evidently 
fired  by  the  Russians  when  evacuating.  Battery  "  Q "  and 
another  smaller  one  south-east  of  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan  are 
likewise  in  Japanese  hands. 

The  artillery  fire  of  the  Russians,  and,  in  fact,  their  defence 
generallj'^,  was  exceedingly  weak,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  end 
were  near. 

The  chief  Japanese  artillery  fire  came  from  twelve  4*7-inoh 
bronze  siege  guns  in  emplacements  north  of  Fort  Kuropatkin 
(D3). 

There  was  a  tremendous  explosion  in  the  Russian  lines 
during  the  night. 

The  explosion  during  the  night  was  caused  by  the  Russians  2nd  Jan. 
blowing  up  Fort  East  Chi-kuan  Shan.     This   was  occupied  by 
the  Japanese  troops  at  7  a.m. 

An  officer  of  the  Head-Quarters  Staflf  wrote  this  morning  to 
inform  us  that  General  Stessel  had  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  with, 
a  letter,  proposing  a  conference  to-day,  to  discuss  terms  of 
surrender,  and  that  the  meeting  would  take  place  this  afternoon 
in  Shui-shih-ying. 

Four  torpedo  boats  and  one  small  transport  succeeded  in 
leaving  the  harbour  during  the  night,  and  evading  the  blockad- 
ing squadron.  They  have  proceeded  to  Chih-fu,  and  have  on 
board  four  Russian,  French,  and  German  war  correspondents. 

The  capitulation  of  Port  Arthur  was  signed  to-day. 

Visited  Forts  Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan.  Both  3rd  Jan. 
have  been  so  much  dan\aged  by  mine  explosions  and  artillery 
fire  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  In  Erh-lung  Shan  there  were 
heaps  of  mangled  bodies  and  human  limbs,  and  there  are  still 
some  200  Russian  dead  buried  under  the  debris.  I  talked  with 
several  Russian  soldiers.  They  had  a  well-fed  appearance,  and 
were  fraternizing  freely  with  the  Japanese. 

"Visited  the  North  Fort,  Forts  "  D  "  and  East  and  South-East  4th  Jan. 
Chi-kuan  Shan.     The  N(irth  Fort  is  a  permanent  work  with  a 
deep  ditch,  flanked  by  concrete  counterscarp  galleries.     It  was, 
however,  only  intended  for  defence  by  infantry,  the  only  guns 
in  it  being  a  few  Hotchkiss  and  field  pieces. 

An  officer  of  the  Head -Quarters  Staff"  was  sent  to-day  to 
Port  Arthur  to  communicate  to  General  Stessel  the  message 
from  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  that  the  garrison  would  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  consideration,  and  to  inform  him  that  General 
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Nogi  proposed  a  meeting  on  the  following  day.  General  Stessel 
expressed  himself  very  happy  to  meet  General  Nogi,  and  the 
following  conversation  then  took  place  : — 

General  Stessel  inquired  as  to  Kuropatkin's  whereabouts, 
and  when  informed  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Mukden 
declined  to  believe  it.  The  officer  thereupon  produced  the  map, 
and  showed  hiin  tiie  positions  of  the  two  armies  near  the  Sha  Ho. 
Stessel  then  said  that  he  last  heard  from  Kuropatkin  on  the 
6th  October,  stating  that  he  was  advancing  to  his  relief.  His 
Chinese  spies,  moreover,  had  reported  that  Kuropatkin  was  at 
Chin-cliou,  20  miles  noith  of  Dalny.  General  Stessel  inquired 
where  the  Baltic  Fleet  was,  and  on  being  informed,  remarked 
that  its  coming  was  now  useless. 

All  Russian  horses  and  arms  were  handed  over  to-day  to  the 
Japanese  ;  the  prisoners  will  begin  to  arrive  to-morrow.  The 
officers  will  be  allowed  to  retain  their  swords,  and  those  who 
wish  to  do  so  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Russia  on  parole  j 
everyone  else  will  be  sent  to  Japan. 

6th  Jan.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hume  and  two  Swiss  military  attaches 

arrived  to-day  from  the  First  and  Second  Armies  en  route  for 
Dalny. 

Large  numbers  of  Russian  prisoners — officers  and  men — 
marched  by  to-day  on  their  way  to  the  railhead.  They  all 
looked  extremely  healthy. 

7th  to  11th        Re- visited  Forts  Sung-shu   Shan  and   Erh-lung   Shan,  also 
Jan.  «  jj  "  Wang-tai,  and  a  battery  of  four  10-inch  howitzers  just 

below  Wang-tai.  The  howitzers  are  in  a  very  exposed  position 
almost  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  had  consequently  sutFfred 
severely.  Two  of  them  were  quite  destroyed,  and  a  third  had 
its  carriage  damaged.  One  gun  had  evidently  been  hit  just 
as  it  was  being  loaded,  and  practically  the  whole  of  the  gun 
detachment  were  killed. 

A  foreign  military  attache  gave  me  the  following  information 
that  he  obtained  to-day  from  a  Russian  officer. 

After  the  battle  of  Nan  Shan  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
Kuan-tung  Peninsula  numbered  35,000  (exclusive  of  the  Navy 
— about  10,000  men).  There  are  now  in  Port  Arthur  hospitals 
15,000  sick  and  wounded  ;  about  10,000  men  have  surrendered. 
The  Russian  losses  during  the  siege  were  about  16,000  killed 
and  wounded. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  have  been 
actually  killed  —  including  two  generals ;  only  twenty-eight 
officers  passed  through  the  sie;;e  unhurt. 

Food  had  latterly  run  short,  also  ammunition — especially  for 
the  heavy  guns.  Neverthelt-ss,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  resisted  for  some  time  longer  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fire  of  the  Japanese  28-cm.  (11-inch)  howitzers,  which  wrecked 
all  the  provision  depots  and  workshops,  and  blew  up  some 
ammunition  magazines. 
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A  cordial  meeting  took    place  on  the  5th  instant  between 

Generals    Stessel    and    Nogi.     The    two  generals    with    their 

respective    staffs    lunched    together    and  parted   on    excellent 
terms. 

The  following  information  regarding  the  garrison  of  Port  12th  Jan. 

Arthur  was  officially  given  out  to-day  by  the  Head-Quarters 
Staff  of  the  Third  Army  :— 

The  following  are  the  correct  numbers  of  Russian  officers 
and  men  who  have  surrendered  These  figures  do  not  include 
about  18,000  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals  at  Port 
Arthur : — 

(a)  Going  to  Japan  as  prisoners — 

Officers         -  -  -  -         878 

Rank  and  file  -  -  -         -    23,491 


Total       -  -    24,369 

Among  the  above  are  the  following  generals  and  admirals 
Lieut.-General  Smirnov  (Chief  of  the  Fortifications). 
Lieut.-General  Fock  (commanding  4th  Division). 
Major-General  Nikitin. 
Byeli. 
„  Gorbatovski. 

„  Illmann. 

Admiral  Wiren. 

(6)  Officers  proceeding  to  Russia,  441. 
They  will  be  accompanied  by  some  230  soldier  servants. 
The  following  generals  and  admirals  have  accepted  parole : 
General  Stessel. 

Major-General  Reiss  (Chief  of  the  Staff). 
„  Nadin. 

„  Kostenko. 

Admiral  Prince  Ukhtomski. 
„        Grigorovich. 
„         Roshchenski. 
Chief  Naval  Engineer  Lindberg  (ranking  as  Admiral,. 

Total  number  of  those  who  have  surrendered — 

Officers         -  -  -  -      1,319 

Rank  and  file  -  -  -         -    23,721 


Total       -  -    25,040 

There  are  also  some  2,000  volunteers,  civil,  postal,  and 
telegraph  officials  and  labourers,  which  brings  the  total  numbers 
in  Port  Arthur  up  to  about  55,000* — exclusive  of  the  Chinese 
population. 

*  It  is  not  clear  how  this  figure  is  arrived  at. 
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13th  Jan.  The  official  entry  into  Port  Arthur  took  place  to-day,  and 

was  of  the  most  unostentatious  natin-e.  In  addition  to  the 
Head-Quarters  Staff  the  parade  was  attended  by  the  commanders 
of  divisions  and  brigades  with  their  respective  staffs,  a  detach- 
ment of  two  hundred  rank  and  tile  from  each  infantry  regiment, 
a  proportionate  number  from  the  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers, 
naval  brigade,  and  departments,  and  by  every  officer  not 
employed  on  duty  elsewhere. 

The  Head-Quarters  Stati" — preceded  by  a  band — moved  off  at 
10.30  a.m.,  the  foreign  military  attaches  followed  immediately  in 
rear. 

The  route  selected  was  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Sung-shu 
Shan  through  the  old  town,  along  the  quay  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  town,  where  there  is  a  small  parade  ground. 
Here  General  Nogi  and  his  staff  took  up  their  positions,  and  the 
defile  past  in  column  of  route  commenc«id ;  some  seven  thousand 
men  passed  the  saluting  post.  The  troops  presented  a  very  fine 
appearance,  and  their  marching  was  excellent. 

The  spectacle  was  witnessed  by  large  numbers  of  Russians, 
both  soldiers  and  civilians. 

After  the  parade  we  were  entertained  at  luncheon  in  a  large 
house  lately  occupied  by  General  Smirnov,  and  the  health  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  was  enthusiastically 
drunk. 

General  Nogi's  health  was  afterwards  pro})Osed  in  a  most 
suitable  speech  by  the  senior  foreign  military  attache,  Colonel 
Pertev  Bey,  of  the  Ottoman  Army. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  towns  of  Port  Arthur  are  very 
little  damaged,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  bj'^  the  well-fed, 
well-dressed,  and  generally  prosperous  condition  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  whom  I  met  in  the  streets  ;  there  was  no 
sign  anywhere  of  famine  or  distress. 

One  of  the  committee  appointed  to  take  over  the  Russian 
munitions  of  war,  &c.,  informs  me  that  there  are  ample  supplies 
of  ammunition  of  all  kinds — gun  and  rifle. 

14th  Jan.  All  the  attaches  attended  a  memorial  service  for  the  officers 

and  men  killed  during  the  siege. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  a  simple  but  most  impressive  one, 
took  place  on  some  rising  ground  north  of  Shui-shih-ying,  and 
was  attended  by  some  ten  thousand  troops,  representing  the 
various  corps  and  departments. 

16th  Jan.  A  steam  laimch  was  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  to  visit  the 

Russian  warships.  We  went  on  board  the  "  Rctvisan "  and 
"  Poltava,"  both  of  which  are  riddled  with  shell  holes.  The 
Japanese  naval  officers  are  confident,  however,  that  they  will  be 
able  to  repair  all  the  men-of-war  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  "  Sevast')pol "  and  the  gunboat  "  Otvajni "  lie  at  the 
f(jol  of  Man-tao  Shan  (on  Tiger's  Tail  Peninsula)  in  25  fathoms 
of  water. 
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I  am  informed  that  medicines  were  very  scarce  in  tlie  Port 
Arthur  hospitals  when  the  Japanese  entered. 

Scurvy  appears  to  have  been  prevalent,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
vegetables. 

All  the  foreign  military  attaches  with  the  First  and  Second  19th  Jan. 
Armies  arrived  to-day  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Port  Arthur. 

The    following   is    the    official    statement    oi   the   principal  23rd  Jan. 
Russian   war   material   taken   over   by    the    Japanese  in    Port 
Arthur : — 

Guns : — 

Heavy  (12-inch,  10-inch,  and  6-inch)  54 

Medium  (4-7-inch  to  3-iuch)    -         -  149 

Light  (Maxim  and  Hotchkiss)           -  343 

Total         -     546 

Shell  (of  different  sizes)  -         -         82.670 

Gunpowder       -             -  -         30,000  lbs. 

Rifles       -             -  -         -         35,252 

Rifle  ammunition           -  -  2,266,800  rounds. 

Horses               -             -  -           1,920 

General  Nogi  and  the  Head-Quarters  Staff  of  the  Third  24th  Jan. 
Army  left  to-day  for  Liao-yang.  Orders  have  been  issued  for 
the  concentration  of  the  Army  in  the  north.  The  2nd  Field 
Artillery  Brigade  has  alreridy  marched,  the  siege  artillery  follows 
between  the  20tli  and  end  of  January,  organized  in  one  brigade 
as  under : — 

(a)  12-centimetre  field  howitzers — 6  batteries  (24  guns). 
(6)   15-centimetre  field  howitzers — 4  batteries  (24  guns). 

(c)  10'5-ceritimetre  Krupp  guns — 1  battery  (4  guns). 

(d)  12-centimetre  bronze  guns — 5  batteries  (30  guns). 

As  regards  the  infantry,  the  1st  Division  marched  to-day,  the 
7th  Division  on  the  29th  instant,  and  the  9th  Division  on  or 
about  the  12th  of  February. 

The  11th  Division  will  shortly  embark  at  Dalny  and  proceed 
to  the  Ya-lu  river  to  join  the  newly  formed  Fifth  Army, 
operating  in  Korea. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

The  siege  of  Port  Arthur  lasted  148  days,  '(,e.,  from  the 
7th  August  1904,  when  the  first  siege  gun  opened  fire,  to  the 
2nd  January  1905,  when  the  capitulation  was  signed. 

Japanese  Estimate  of  Port  Arthur. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Japanese  Head-Quarters  Staff  entered  upon  this  siege  with 
a  light  heart,  and  that  they  altogether  under- estimated  the 
difficulties  that  lay  before  them.  In  support  of  this  statement 
it  may  be  noted  that  at  the  beginning  of  August  1904  the  only 
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siege  guns  with  the  Third  Army  were  six  4*  7-inch  naval  guns, 
thirty  obsolete  Japanese  bronze  guns  of  12-cm.  (4"7-incb),  and 
four  new  Krupp  guns  of  10*5-cm.  (4*l-iuch). 

Before  the  attacks  of  the  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan 
Forts,  the  Japanese  were  evidently  under  the  impression  that 
their  superb  infantry  would  be  able  to  cariy  the  line  of  works 
with  a  iiish — as  they  did  in  1894  against  the  Chinese. 

When  it  had  been  forcibly  brought  home  to  them  that 
regular  siege  operations  would  be  necessary,  the}-  set  to  work 
with  characteristic  energy  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  by  the 
middle  of  September  had  established  a  formidable  siege  train  of 
152  pieces  of  ordnance — including  eighteen  28-cm.  (11-inch) 
fortress  howitzers,  sixteen  15-cra.  (5*9  inch)  siege  howitzers,  and 
four  G-inch  naval  guns.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  these — especially 
to  the  28-cm.  howitzers — that  their  ultimate  success  is  largely 
due. 

Features  of  Country  round  Port  AHhur. — With  regard  to 
the  general  features  of  the  country  near  Port  Arthur,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  line  fortified  by  the  Russians  was  by  nature  well 
suited  for  defence,  aflfording  as  it  did  a  clear  field  of  fire,  good 
command,  and  excellent  mutual  support  between  the  different 
salients  on  which  the  various  batteries  and  forts  were  placed. 
There  were  several  points  suitable  for  observation  stations, 
while  the  reverse  slopes  of  the  hills  offered  many  ideal  positions 
for  batteries  of  howitzers  and  mortars. 

The  weak  point  of  the  position  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  line  was  even  more  suitable  for  attack  than  was  the 
Russian  for  defence.  A  line  of  high  hills  parallel  to  and  some 
4,000  yards  from  the  outer  Russian  furts  gave  excellent 
facilities  for  observation  and  at  the  same  time  good  cover  for 
ammunition  and  supply  depots,  while  the  reverse  slopes  of  these 
hills  and  the  numerous  underfeatures  and  folds  of  ground  in 
front  offered  suitable  artillery  jjositions.  Moreover,  the  numerous 
ravines  running  at  right  angles  to  the  Russian  line  allowed  of 
troops  being  brought  up  under  cover  with  comparatively  little 
labour,  close  to  the  points  selected  for  attack,  while  the  steep 
banks  of  the  river  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  separating 
the  hostile  forces  permitted  of  the  reserves  being  massed  within 
easy  supporting  distance  of  their  comrades  in  the  advanced 
trenches. 

Russian  Artillery  Dispositions.  —  The  Russian  artillery 
positions  were  in  general  badly  chosen.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  utilize  the  reverse  slopes  or  small  valleys  for  batteries  of 
howitzers  and  mortars,  but  these  were  placed  almost  on  the 
crest  line.  Heavy  guns  were  in  many  cuses  posted  in  most 
exposed  positions  in  forts  or  on  the  summits  of  hills,  without  a 
vestige  of  cover  of  any  sort,  and  no  trouble  was  taken  to  prepare 
alternative  positions  for  the  wheeled  artillery. 

The  large  number  of  corpses,  damaged  guns,  and  artillery 
material   of  all  kinds  that  littered  the  ground  between  Foi-ts 
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Sung-shu  Shan  and  South  East  Chi  kuan  Shan,  bore  eloquent 
testimony  to  tlie  faultiness  of  the  Russian  arrangements  and 
the  accuracy  of  their  op[)onents'  fire. 

Japanese  Artillery  Dispositions,— The  Japanese,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  admirable  use  of  accidents  of  ground,  millet 
crops,  dummy  guns,  and  emplacements  to  conceal  their  batteries 
and  der^eive  the  enemy.  Their  losses  in  men  and  material  were 
consequently  small. 

Japanese  Engineers  and  Infantry.  —  Of  the  Japanese 
engineers  and  infantry  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly ; 
their  indomitable  courage,  their  endurance,  and  their  devotion 
to  duty  are  beyond  all  praise. 

The  capture  of  Port  Arthur  had  become — like  that  of 
Badajoz  a  century  previous— a  point  of  personal  honour  to 
ofiicers  and  men  alike,  and  they  were  prepared  to  face  any 
bloodshed  and  to  endure  any  hardships  rather  than  fail  in  the 
task  entrusted  to  them  by  their  Emperor. 

Japanese  Losses  in  the  Campaign. — With  regard  to  the 
losses  in  this  campaign,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  absolute 
accuracy,  but  from  information  which  I  have  collected  from 
various  sources  it  would  seem  that  the  casualties  from  1st  June 
1904  to  8th  August  1904  were  from  8,000  to  10,000,  and  from 
the  latter  date  to  the  2nd  January  1905  about  52,000.  From 
60,000  to  62,000  men  killed  and  wounded  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  as  the  price  that  tlie  Japanese  nation  has  paid — and 
ungrudgingly  paid — for  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur. 

Addendum. 

Official  statement  of  the  exact  quantities  of  foodstuffs  and 
clothing  taken  over  by  the  Japanese  military  authorities  in 
Port  Arthur. 

Flour               -  -             -  1,360,250  lbs. 

Barley    -  -             -         -  3,300    „ 

Crushed  wheat  -             -  132,000    „ 

Indian  corn  -             -         -  23,100    „ 

Rice    -             -  -             -  2,230    „ 

Army  biscuit  -             -         -  99,000    „ 

Corned  beef    -  -             -  58,000    „ 

Salt        -  -             -         .  580,000    „ 

Sugar-             -  -             -  33,000    „ 

Beans     -  -             -         -  1,031,250    „ 

Trousers           _  _             _  3,200  pairs. 

Overcoats  -             -         -  2,700 

Cloth  for  overcoats      -  -  40,000  yards. 

Black  cloth  -            -        -  8,666      „ 
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(17)    Port  Arthur.  —  The  Attack    and    Capture  of 

Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao   Ku  Shan  by  the  11th 

Japanese  Divison  ;  the  7th  and  the 

8th  August  1904. 


Report  by  Major  C.  M.  Crawford,  5th  Gurkhas.     Port  Arthur, 
20th  February  1905. 


Plate. 


The  operations  of  the  11th  Japanese  Division 

against  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan      -     Map  70. 


Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan*  are  two  isolated  and 
precipitous  hills,  between  600  and  700  feet  in  height,  forming 
advanced  posts  in  front  of  the  right  flank  of  the  Russian  main 
line  of  defence.  Their  capture  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  they 
commanded  the  Japanese  siege  works  and  interfered  greatly 
with  the  lines  of  communication  and  the  establishment  of  the 
railhead  at  Chang-ling-tzu. 

6th  Aug.  On  the  6th  August  1904  the  11th  Division  occupied  the  line 

Tuan-shan-tzu — Kao-chia-tun,  the  point  of  division  of  its  two 
brigades  (the  10th  and  22nd)  being  the  height  (marked  A  on 
the  map)  north  of  Ta  Ku  Shan. 

The  ground  opposite  the  Japanese  right  was  undulating,  and 
afforded  cover  for  an  attacking  force.  There  were  good  artillery 
positions  at  A,  B,  and  Wang-chia-tun. 

On  the  left,  low  ranges  of  hills — varying  from  6,000  to  2,000 
yards  from  the  points  to  be  attacked — offered  excellent  positions 
for  guns.  Between  the  nearest  of  these  ranges,  however,  and 
Hsiao  Ku  Shan  (a  distance  of  some  1,500  yards),  the  ground 
was  absolutely  flat  and  open,  with  no  cover  of  any  sort  or  kind. 
The  Russians  had,  moreover,  dammed  the  stream  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  had  thus  made  a  wide  and  deep  inundation  that 
proved  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  attackers. 

In  addition  to  the  six  divisional  mountain  batteries,  two 
four-gun  batteries  of  4' 6-inch  field  howitzers  and  twenty-four 
light  3 '6-inch  mortars  (intendi'd  for  use  in  the  mountains)  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commandtr  of  the  11th  Division. 

•  See  Map  70.  The  meaning  of  Ta  Ku  Shan  is  Great  Lone  Hill,  and 
of  Ilaiao  Ku  Shan  Little  Lone  Hill. 
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Of  these,  the  field  howitzers  were  on  the  reverse  slopes  of  the 
hills  at  C,  twelve  of  the  light  mortars  were  at  San-chien-luDg, 
and  the  remainder  at  B  and  Wang-chia-tun. 

The  divisional  artillery  was  between  A  and  San-ehien-lung. 

The  Russian  force  on  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan 
consisted  of  about  three  battalions  of  infantry  and  twelve  field 
guns,  of  which  one  battalion  and  two  guns  were  posted  on 
Hsiao  Ku  Shan,  the  remainder  on  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  the  ground 
between  this  hill  and  East  Pa-li-chuang. 

For  the  attack  on  the  7th  August,  the  10th  Brigade  (22nd 
and  44th  Regiments,  each  of  three  battalions)  was  detailed  to 
attack  the  line  East  Pa-li-chuang — Ta  Ku  Shan;  to  the  22nd 
Brigade  (12th  and  43rd  Regiments)  was  allotted  the  section 
Ta  Ku  Shan-Hsiao  Ku  Shan  inclusive.  The  12th  Regiment 
attacked  the  former  and  the  43rd  Regiment  the  latter  hill. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  these  two  attacks  the  whole  of  the  7th  Aug. 
Japanese  artillery  opened  fire  at  4.30  p.m.  on  the  7th  August. 
The  Russian  guns — not  only  from  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao 
Ku  Shan,  but  also  from  the  neighbouring  works  in  the  main 
line  of  defence — responded  vigorously,  concentrating  their  fire 
principally  on  the  mountain  guns,  which  consequently  sufiei'ed 
considerable  loss. 

About  7.30  p.m.,  the  artillery  preparation  being  considered 
suflBcient,  the  infantry  was  ordered  to  advance.  The  10th 
Brigade,  on  the  right,  drove  back  the  enemy  opposed  to  it,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  any  determined  resistance. 

On  the  left,  however,  matters  were  diff"erent ;  owing  to  the 
darkness  and  heavy  rain  the  Japanese  guns  were  unable  to 
efifectively  support  the  infantry,  nor  could  the  commander  of  the 
division  see  how  events  were  progressing  at  Ta  Ku  Shan  and 
Hsiao  Ku  Shan.  However,  the  infantry  at  both  places  succeeded 
(in  spite  of  a  heavy  fire  and  heavy  losses)  in  establishing  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  they  passed  the  night. 

The  attack  was  renewed  on  the  8th  August,  after  a  thorough  8th  Aug. 
and  efiective  preparation  from  every  available  gun. 

About  noon  some  Russian  gun-boats  and  destroyers  issued 
from  Port  Arthur  and  opened  a  reverse  fire  from  the  bay  west 
of  Yen-chang  on  the  12th  and  43rd  Regiments,  which  never- 
theless clung  tenaciously  to  their  ground  and  gradually  worked 
their  way  up  the  slopes.  By  8  p.m.  the  Russians  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  Japanese  artillery  fire  to  retire  behind  the  crests 
of  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan  ;  the  Japanese  infantry 
advanced,  and  after  a  stubborn  contest  captured  both  hills. 

The  Japanese  losses  during  these  operations  amounted  to 
1,460  killed  and  wounded,  the  majority  of  which  occurred  in  the 
22nd  Brigade.  The  43rd  Regiment  alone  had  540  cjisualties, 
and  in  its  two  leading  battalions  every  single  officer  Wiis  hors 
de  combat.  The  Russian  losses  are  not  accurately  known  but 
they  were  certainly  severe,  and  all  their  guns  were  captured, 
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The  capture  of  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan  was  a 
brilliant  feat  of  arms,  and  was  undoubtedly  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  loyal  and  efficient  co-operation  of  the  Japanese 
artillery,  which  proved  itself  (here  as  elsewhere)  to  be  the  back- 
bone and  marrow  of  the  battle.  It  seems  remarkable  that  the 
Russians  did  not  set  a  hiorher  value  on  the  retention  of  these 
two  hills,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  powerful  bastion  on  the 
right  flank  of  their  line,  and  were  efficiently  flanked  by  the  fire 
of  the  works  in  rear. 

Had  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan  been  really  scientifically 
fortified  and  strongly  held,  their  capture  would  have  been  well 
nigh  impossible,  and,  until  they  were  taken,  the  Japanese  could 
not  have  commenced  serious  siege  operations. 


I 
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(18)  Port  Arthur.— Operations  of  the  1st  Japanese 

Division  from  the  13th  to  the  22nd 

August  1904. 


Report  by  Captain  C.  A.  L,  Yate,  King's  Own  (Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry),  before  Port  Arthur,  11th  September  1904. 


Plate. 
General  Map  of  Port  Arthur  and  neighbourhood         -     Map  71. 


On  the  13th  August  the  1st  Division  occupied  the  line 
Tsing-chia-tun — Hua-shih-lung  (the  latter  on  main  road  to  Port 
Arthur),  The  Reserve  Brigade  (1st,  15th,  and  16th  Reserve 
Regiments)  on  the  right.  The  1st  Brigade  (1st  and  loth  Regi- 
ments) in  the  centre.  The  2nd  Brigade  (2nd  and  3rd  Regiments) 
on  the  left. 

At  9  p.m.  on  that  day  a  general  advance  was  made.  The 
Reserve  Brigade  occupied  a  height  east  of  Chin-chia-kou  on  its 
right  and  the  height  north-east  of  Hsiao-tao-kou  on  its  left. 
The  1st  Brigade  sent  one  regiment  (the  15th)  to  seize  the 
height  "  1,200  metres  south-west  of  Tieu-pan-kou,"  south  of 
1st  Division  Head-Quarters  Hill.  The  1st  Regiment  was  to 
seize  the  height  of  Yu  Ta  Shan.  The  2nd  (left)  Brigade  was  to 
retain  its  position. 

The  men  of  the  15th  Regiment  captured  the  height  south- 
west of  Tien-pan-kou  at  midnight  13th  14th  August  in  pouring 
rain.  Having  captured  it,  they  found  only  a  hostile  advanced 
post,  the  main  defensive  line  being  on  the  present  1st  Division 
Head-Quarters  Hill.  The  thick  weather  prevented  their  dis- 
covering this  beforehand ;  when  the  sky  cleared  at  midnight, 
they  saw  this  hill  to  the  south  of  them.  They  established  them- 
selves at  its  foot  and  cut  the  wires  of  the  entanglements  during 
the  darkness. 

The  six  divisional  batteries  1st  Division,  plus  eight  Army 
batteries  (fourteen  in  all),*  all  7 •5-centimetre  field  guns, 
were  ordered  to  take  up  positions  on  the  line  Han-chia-tun — 
Tsing-chia-tun,  and  open  fire  at  daylight  on  the  14th  August. 
The  heavy  rain  on  that  day  prevented  an  effective  artillery 
bombardment,  and  the  attack  was  therefore  postponed  till  the 
15th  August, 

*  The   -ind  Artillery  Brigade    having    two    four-battery   regiments 
instead  of  two  six-battery  regiments. — C,  Y, 
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At  10  a.m.  on  that  day  the  "  Height  131  "  north-east  of 
Hsiao-tao-kou  was  captured.  The  troops  remained  on  these 
heights  till  the  19th  August. 

On  the  18th  August  the  left  brigade  advanced  to  Yu  Ta 
Shan  facing  Shui-shih-ying.  The  eight  batteries  of  the  2nd 
Artillery  Brigade  moved  to  the  east  of  Yu  Ta  Shan. 

On  the  19th  the  centre  brigade  remained  stationary.  The 
divisional  artillery  (Han-chia-tun — Tsing-chia-tun  heights)  were 
ordered  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  the  heights  north-east 
of  Tai-ping-kou  (Height  174,  on  the  Japanese  staft"  map).  The 
1st  and  15Lh  Reserve  Regiments  reached  the  bottom  of  this  height 
and  cut  the  wires  during  the  night  19th/20th  August.  On  the 
20th  they  reached  and  took  the  first  of  three  defensive  lines 
at  10.30  a.m.,  the  second  at  12.30  p.m.  The  third  could  not 
be  taken  from  in  front.  A  few  soldiers  paissed  round  and 
entered  it  from  the  rear.  This  heii^ht  havino;  fallen,  the  Russian 
trenches  running  north  and  south  between  Tai-ping-kou  and 
203-Metre  Hill  were  rendered  untenable  by  enfilade  fire. 

The  Height  101,  1,200  yards  west  of  Shui-shih-ying,  was 
captured  on  the  19th  August,  The  spurs  running  towards  the 
south-west  of  Shui-shih-ying  were  captured  on  the  evening  of 
the  20th  August. 

On  the  21st  the  north-east  spur  of  Namako-yama  was 
taken.  The  losses  during  all  the  above  operations  were  about 
2,000. 
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(19)  Port  Arthur.    Operations  of  the  9th  Japanese 
Division,  the  19th  to  the  31st  August  1904. 


Report  by  Captain  C.  A.  L.  Yate,  King's  Own  (Yorkshire 
Li^ht  Infantiy),  23rd  September  1904,  and  partially  re- 
written 7th  February  1905. 


Plate. 
Operations  during  November  and  December  1904       -     Map  72. 


Introdiiction. 

The  plan  of  operations  for  the  first  general  assault  on  Port 
Arthur,  which  lasted  from  the  13th  to  the  24th  August,  w^as 
as  follows : — The  1st  Division  was  to  capture  the  hostile  posi- 
tions on  the  range  of  hills  lying  north-west  of  the  town  and  in 
front  of  the  permanent  forts  forming  the  western  defences. 
The  9th  and  ]  1th  Divisions  were  to  attack  the  line  of  forts  and 
batteries  forming  the  eastern  sector  of  the  land  defences. 

The  operations  of  the  1st  Division  have  been  described  in 
a  separate  report.*  The  11th  Division  attacked  East  Chi-kuan 
Shan  fort  and  the  batteries  lying  south-east  of  it.  These 
operations,  which  were  attended  by  great  loss  and  were  com- 
pletely unsuccessful,  were  not  witnessed  by  any  foreign  attaches. 
This  report  will  therefore  be  confined  to  those  of  the  9th 
Division. 

The  6th  Brigade  of  this  division  (7th  and  35th  Regiments) 
were  to  attack  the  two  Pan-lung  Shan  batteries,  the  18th 
Brigade  (19th  and  36th  Regiments)  were  to  move  against  the 
outlying  fort,  termed  Fort  Kuropatkin,  or  the  fort  north  of 
Lung-yen. 

2 Vie  Attack  on  Fort  Kuropatkin. 

On  the  19th  August,  the  Japanese  artillery  opened  fire  all  19th  Aug. 
along  the  front,  the  Russians  barely  responding.  The  naval 
guns  fired  principally  on  Fort  Kuropatkin.  The  six  mountain 
batteries  of  the  9th  Divisicm  (thirty-six  pieces)  and  a  four- 
gun  12-cm.  howitzer  battery  in  the  valley  north  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  directed  their  fire  on  the  same  objective.  The 
15-cm.  howitzers  and  12-cm.  siege  guns  further  east  fired  on  the 
Pan-lung  Shan  works. 

*  Page  419. 
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At  about  5  p.m.  a  party  of  about  the  strength  of  a  weak 
battalion  advanced  against  Fort  Kuropatkin.  The  men  moved 
over  the  open  ground  north  of  the  fort  in  successively  extended 
lines,  about  a  section  (80  men)  abreast,  and  at  about  three  paces 
interval. 

A  halt  was  made  in  a  trench  some  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  work.  Thence  independent  fire  was  delivered.  On 
advancing  once  more  they  were  met  by  a  heavy  rifle  fire,  but 
nevertheless  reached  the  ditch  of  the  work,  where  they  were 
checked. 

The  front  company  during  this  advance  is  reported  to  have 
sustained  150  casualties  out  of  a  strength  of  180. 

20th  Aug.  On  the  20th  August  the  Russians  entirely  recaptured  the 

work  after  some  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Unseen  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  fort,  they  brought  up  infantry  and  machine  guns  to  the 
railway  bridge,  where  a  party  of  the  attackers  had  effected  a 
lodgment  over  night.  Aided  by  a  rapid  and  well-directed 
shrapnel  fire,  they  overwhelmed  the  Japanese,  the  latter 
evacuating  the  fort  at  about  3  p.m.  The  Japanese  artillery 
etfectively  supported  the  infantry,  the  shrapnel  fire  being  very 
accurate. 

The  retreat  was  a  flight,  some  of  the  men  leaving  their  rifles 
behind.  It  was  brought  to  a  standstill  in  the  trenches  whence 
the  final  attack  had  started  overnight. 

Fort  Kuropatkin  protects  the  main  road  from  Chin-chou  to 
Port  Arthur,  and  also  the  waterworks  at  Lung-yen.  It  was 
therefore  a  point  of  prime  importance  for  the  Russians.  A  net- 
work of  trenches  flanks  the  approach  to  it,  and  a  deep  trench 
leads  to  the  southern  Lung-yen  fort.  The  parapet  is  almost 
entirely  blinded  along  the  face  and  has  loopholes  through  steel 
plates.     A  very  steep  ditch  surrounds  it. 

The  Attack  on  the  two  Pan-lung  Shan  Works. 

On  the  20th  August  the  bombardment  was  continued.  In 
the  evening  the  0th  Division  occupied  a  line  from  Pa-li-chuang 
on  the  right  to  Wu-chia-fang  on  the  left.  Owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  hostile  position,  the  Japanese  were  able  to 
reconnoitre  the  defensive  arrangements  minutely.  During  the 
night  of  the  21st/22nd  August  the  Russians  fitted  up  electric 
alarm  wires  in  the  entanglements  in  front  of  their  works.  The 
Japanese,  discovering  this,  thought  they  would  require  special 
non-conducting  wire  cutters,  and  an  engineer  colonel  wlio  was 
subsequently  killed,  utilized  bicycle  tyres  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Japanese  should  have  thought  that 
the  current  would  be  powerful  enough  to  1)0  injurious,  con- 
sidering the  well-known  difficulty  of  inducing  such  a  current. 

2lBt  Aug.  At  4  a.m.  on  the  21st  August  the  9th  Division   began  to 

move  against  East  Pan-lung  Shan  work. 
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During  the  morning  of  that  day  portions  of  this  division 
advanced  over  the  open  glacis-like  slopes  leading  from  the 
railway  to  the  east  section  of  the  Russian  defences.  They 
advanced  by  small  parties  extended  to  from  three  to  five  paces. 
Great  skill  was  shown  in  avoiding  places  wliere  shells  burst, 
in  doubling  over  open  ground,  and  in  utilizing  cover.  Strong 
reserves  were  visible  in  the  railway  cutting  and  in  the  water- 
courses close  by. 

A  reserve  brigade  was  placed  under  the  commander  of  the 
9th  Division  during  the  night  of  the  21st/22nd  August.  On 
this  night  Fort  East  Pan-lung  Shan  was  hotly  attacked,  one 
portion  being  assaulted  five  times.  On  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  the  Russians  still  retained  possession. 

At  about  10  a.m.  that  day  a  battalion  had  crept  up  to  the  22nd  Aug. 
head  of  a  watercourse  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  glacis  of  the  work. 

Some  men  dashed  up  to  the  entanglement  and  cut  the  wire 
entanglements,  which  consisted  of  plain  wires. 

The  Japanese  artillery,  especially  its  field  guns,  swept  the 
crest  and  rear  of  the  work  with  shrapnel  and  high -explosive 
shells,  the  former  being  very  accurate,  though  they  appeared 
to  hit  a  few  of  the  Japanese  infantry.  The  latter  carried  flags, 
which  the  men  raised  to  indicate  their  position  to  their  own 
artillery.  Russian  guns  and  riflemen  from  the  forts  on  the 
flanks  and  in  rear  played  upon  the  Japanese,  as  did  also  two 
Maxims  whose  positions  could  not  be  located. 

At  about  12  noon  a  portion  of  the  force  which  had  con- 
gregated at  the  entrance  of  the  work,  probably  finding  some 
cover  in  shell  craters,  was  seized  with  a  momentary  ])anic  and 
fled  to  the  head  of  the  watercourse,  where  it  was  rallied  and 
led  forward  again.  The  Japanese  advanced  along  the  ditch  of 
the  outer  parapet,  but  the  Russians  held  most  of  the  interior  of 
the  work.  At  about  1  p.m.  they  made  a  counter-attack,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  driving  the  Japanese  back  beyond  the  salient 
of  the  glacis.  A  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  hand-grenades 
of  a  special  pattern  were  thrown  by  the  Japanese  and  similar 
ones  by  the  Russians.  One  of  the  Russian  guns  inside  the  fort 
continued  firing  even  at  this  moment. 

The  attack  on  this  work  was  carried  out  by  small  bodies 
of  men  rushing  forward  in  succession  from  the  watercourse. 

Two  battalions  of  the  7th  Regiment  attacked  this  fort, 
one  being  in  reserve.  Out  of  the  1,800  men  composing  these 
two  battalions,  only  200  could  be  collected  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  fighting. 

The  9th  Reserve  Regiment  of  the  4th  Reserve  Brigade, 
which  was  detailed  to  support  the  above  troops,  showed  great 
hesitation,  and  was  in  consequence  relegated  to  line  of  com- 
munication duty,  being  afterwards   sent  to   the  forces  in  the 


*  Properly  speaking  the  Pau-luug  Sban  work  are  batteries. — C.  Y. 
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north.  Considerable  feeling  was  manifested  towards  it  by  the 
remainder  of  the  Third  Army. 

From  about  2.30  p.m.  on  the  22nd  a  pause  set  in,  only 
desultory  firing  continuing. 

At  5  p.m.  West  Pan-lung  Shan  battery  was  stormed  by  a 
mass  of  infantry  which  attacked  it  from  the  eastern  spur.  This 
party  was  formed  on  the  initiative  of  a  captain  who,  seeing 
from  his  position  in  front  of  East  Pan -lung  Shan  work  that 
some  reinforcements  intended  for  his  party  were  halting  in  a 
watercourse  leading  to  the  western  work,  collected  some  of  his 
own  company  and  joined  the  reinforcements.  With  the  group 
thus  formed  he  attacked  the  western  work.  At  about  5.30  p.m. 
heavy  shell  fire  was  directed  by  the  Japanese  on  to  its  northern 
and  western  slopes.  At  6  p.m.  three  Japanese  flags  were  waving 
on  the  crest. 

Attack  on  Wang-tai  and  "  H"  Work. 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd/24th  August  a  furious  night 
assault  was  made  by  the  6th  Brigade  on  the  Chinese  wall  and 
the  heights  immediately  south  of  it.  The  Japanese  succeeded 
in  advancing  some  distance  up  the  Wang-tai  hill  and  nearly  to 
the  top  of  that  on  which  '*  H  "  Battery  stands,  but  the  Russian 
searchlights  enabled  the  defenders  to  fire  on  them  with  accuracy. 
The  attack  was  repulsed  with  very  heavy  loss,  heaps  of  bodies 
marking  its  path. 

Russian  Counter-attack. 

On  the  same  night  (23rd/24th  August)  heavy  counter- 
attacks were  made  all  along  the  line  from  Shui-shih-ying  east- 
ward to  the  coast.  The  two  Pan-lung  Shan  works  were  held  by 
tl)e  Japanese,  although  two  Russian  companies  actually  pene- 
trated beyond  them.  The  Japanese  never  vacated  these  works, 
in  spite  of  the  losses  caused  by  the  continuous  Russian  shell 
fire  from  all  the  adjoining  works,  as  well  as  from  the  forts  in 
rear.  During  the  earlier  period  of  the  occupation  the  losses  in 
these  two  posts  averaged  100  daily. 

Observations. 

Generally  speaking,  there  was  a  want  of  method  in  the 
Japanese  artillery  preparation.  It  was  too  short  and  not  con- 
tinued long  enough  when  the  infantry  attacks  took  place. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  artillery,  both  as  regards  calibre  and 
number  of  guns  shows  how  little  the  Japanese  then  realized 
the  serious  nature  of  the  task  before  them ;  4-7-inch  naval  guns 
and  15-cm.  (5* 9-inch)  howitzers  constituted  their  most  powerful 
ordnance. 

Infantry  supports  were  too  far  back.  General  Nogi  tried  to 
pierce  the  defences  by  a  cov^  de  main,  and  received  a  distinct 
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repulse.  The  tenacity  with  which  the  Japanese  maintained 
their  hold  of  the  Pan-lung  Shan  works  merits  the  greatest 
admiration,  aud  proved  of  great  service  subsequently. 

The  Russian  searchlights  and  star  shells  proved  of  some  value  ; 
the  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  found  their  two  searchlights 
of  little  use  and  sent  them  northward  not  long  afterwards. 

The  total  Japanese  losses  from  the  19th  to  the  24th  August, 
were  14,000,  amongst  which  were  3,500  dead.  After  the  latter 
date  the  Japanese  tactics  changed  considerably,  and  a  more  or 
less  regular  siege  commenced. 

The  garrison  of  each  of  the  Pan-lung  Shan  works  amounts 
to  about  one  company  with  four  machine  guns. 
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(20)  Port   Arthur.— Attack  and   Capture   of    Fort 

Kuropatkin,   or   North   Lung-yen    Redoubt, 
the  19th   August   to   the   19th   September   1904; 
with  description  of  the  Port. 


Report  by  Captain  Sir  A.  Bannerman,  Bart.,  R.E.,  before 
Port  Arthur,  19th  December  1904. 


Plates. 

General    Map    of    the   Attack   oa   Fort 

Kuropatkin        -             -             -         -  Map  73,  fig.  1. 

Plan  of  Fort       -              -              -              -  „         „       2. 

Sections  of  Fort        -         -             -         -  .,         „       3  and  4. 

Plan  of  Approaches  to  Fort         -             -  .,         »       5. 


Description  of  Fort  Kuropatkin. 

On  the  19th  September  1904,  during  the  attack  on  Fort 
Kuropatkin,  the  work  was  very  severely  "  hammered."  After 
its  capture  the  Japanese,  having  nothing  to  gain  by  its 
occupation,  destroyed  what  remained  of  its  bombproofs,  and 
as  a  consequence  it  was  diflficult  to  get  exact  dimensions. 

The  plan  could  still  be  easily  recognized,  but  for  sections  it 
was  necessary  to  rely  on  the  kindness  of  the  Japanese  Staff. 
These  sections  had  to  be  modified  considerably  after  two  visits 
to  the  redoubt. 

The  work  was  constructed  round  a  coffin-shaped  hummock, 
caused  by  the  protrusion  of  a  vein  of  rock  from  the  surrounding 
red  soil.  The  ditch  apparently  followed  the  line  where  the 
rock  began  to  rise  steeply,  thus  accounting  for  the  peculiar 
trace.  This  brings  the  terreplein  some  5  feet  above  the  crest  of 
the  glacis,  and  looking  from  the  glacis,  produces  the  appearance 
of  an  enormous  parapet. 

The  ditch  must  have  entailed  immense  labour,  being  cut  out 
of  rock,  part  of  which  must  have  needed  blasting.  It  waa 
flanked,  at  the  gorge  and  at  angle  "  6,"*  by  breastworks  of 
barrels  filled  with  stones,  with  sandbags  on  the  top.  Machine 
gun  fire  could  be  heard  whilst  the  stormers  were  in  the  ditch 
probably  it  came  from   behind  the  breastworks.     The  trenche 

*  Set'  Map  73,  Pig.  2. 
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at  angles  "  3  "  and  "  6  "  were  well  placed  for  flank  fire  over  the 
glacis ;  they  were  deep,  with  sandbag  loopholes. 

The  parapet  was  provided  with  sandbag  loopholes  all  round, 
except  for  a  few  feet  at  the  entrance,  where  it  was  too  high. 
It  was  travei'sed  at  short  intervals,  15  or  20  feet.  Both 
traverses  and  loopholes  were  much  "  knocked  about."  The 
breach  thi-ough  which  the  storraers  entered  the  work  was  made 
in  the  face  1-2.  Here  overhead  cover  had  been  provided  for 
the  infantry,  a  doubtful  advantage,  as  this  face  invited  attack 
and  received  a  concentrated  artillery  fire.  After  the  assault 
there  were  4  feet  of  dSris  in  the  ditch  near  the  breach,  and  it 
was  easy  to  walk  up  into  the  work. 

The  bombproof s  were  much  wrecked  by  artillery  fire ; 
4* 7-inch  howitzers  and  4 •7-inch  naval  guns  were  the  heaviest 
ordnance  used.  Possibly  the  Russian  15-  and  22-centimetre 
(say  6-  and  8  •  5-inch)  howitzers,  turned  on  to  the  work  after  its 
capture,  may  have  contributed  to  the  damage. 

The  timber  was  entirely  destroyed  or  i-emoved,  but  appears 
to  have  been  heavy,  10  to  12  inches  square  for  posts  and 
joists,  and  10  or  11  inches  overhead.  In  another  Russian 
redoubt,  forming  part  of  the  same  line  of  works,  the  overhead 
timber  was  formed  of  10-inch  by  2-inch  planks,  set  on  edge, 
touching  one  another. 

Those  bombproofs  furnished  with  an  iron  plate  between 
earth  and  timber  escaped  without  serious  damage.  So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  except  for  this  |-inch  iron,  the  others  were 
equally  well  protected.  On  the  evidence  of  Japanese  officers 
who  entered  the  work  when  it  was  taken,  the  difference  was 
most  marked  between  those  casemates  with  an  iron  plate  and 
those  without.  There  would  appear  to  be  some  virtue  in  the 
presence  of  the  iron  plate  apart  from  its  strength,  which 
cannot  be  great.  Only  the  smaller  bombproofs  were  piovided 
with  plates,  and  possibly  their  small  size  may  account  for  their 
immunity. 

A  deep  trench  led  up  to  the  entrance,  where  no  great 
provision  against  attack  was  made.  Some  barbed  wire  was 
left  about  the  entrance,  but  it  is  not  apparent  that  any  great 
fire  could  be  concentratetl  there — rather  the  reverse.  Reliance 
seems  to  have  been  placed  on  the  breastworks  flanking  the 
ditch.  Cover  for  supports  was  provided  in  the  ditch  just 
beside  the  entrance. 

A  mine  was  pushed  a  short  distance  to  the  front,  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  any  underground  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese. 

Except  for  a  small  Hotchkiss  gun  mounted  at  the  eastern 
salient,  the  work  relied  for  its  defence  entirely  on  infantry, 
machine  guns  and  hand-grenades.  A  few  land  mines  were  laid 
in  the  ditch  but  none  seem  to  have  exploded. 
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Attack  and  CapUi/re  of  the  Fort* 

AYhen  the  Japanese,  on  the  30th  July  1904,  drove  the 
Russians  from  the  heights  some  6,000  yards  to  the  north  of 
Port  Arthur,  they  found  a  line  of  trenches  and  redoubts, 
passing  just  in  rear  of  Shui-shih-ying,  still  interposed  between 
themselves  and  the  central  position  of  the  main  defences. 

The  flanks  of  this  line  were  thrown  back  to  rest  on  the 
main  line  of  forts,  and  Fort  Kuropatkin  stood  out,  a  prominent 
salient,  on  the  highest  points  M'ithin  one  thousand  yards,  some 
250  feet  above  sea  level.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  its 
appearance.  Owing  to  its  irregular  shape,  the  nature  of  the 
work  was  difficult  to  determine.  The  majority  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  lunette,  and  even  after  the  Japanese  had 
entered  it  and  been  driven  out  again,  it  appeared  on  a  map  as  a 
rectangular  redoubt. 

Accustomed  to  victory,  the  Japanese  had  great  hopes  that 
they  could  take  Port  Arthur  by  assault.  Accordingly,  whilst  pre- 
parations were  being  made  to  storm  the  two  Pan-lung  Shan  forts, 
and  after  a  desultory  bombardment  from  four  4  *  7-inch  howitzers, 

•  two  or   three  4*  7-inch  naval  guns,  half  a  dozen  naval  12-prs., 

and  a  few  field  guns  firing  an  occasional  shrapnel,  the  Japanese 

L9th  Aug.  infantry,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 9th  August,  effected  a  lodgment 
in  the  north  salient  of  the  work,  with  a  loss  of  350  men.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  advanced  Russian  trench  was  evacuated 
or  taken  by  assault.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  August, 
the  Japanese  were  firmly  entrenched  at  the  point  "  X,"*  the 
entanglement  on  the  glacis  of  the  redoubt  was  destroyed,  and  a 
party  of,  at  most,  200  men  was  holding  on  to  the  north  salient, 
with  three  hundred  yards  of  absolutely  open  ground  between 
them  and  the  nearest  support.  When,  at  2  p.m.,  a  determined 
counter-attack  was  made  by  the  Russians  upon  the  troops  in 
the  salient,  these  came  back  to  their  trenches  with  heavy  loss. 
The  bodies  of  those  that  fell  in  the  retirement  remained  unburied 
until  the  redoubt  was  finally  captured  in  September. 

The  morning  of  the  21st  August  found  the  Russians  in  full 
possession  of  the  redoubt,  the  damage  to  the  parapet  repaired, 
and  only  the  wire  entanglement  not  replaced.  The  Japanese 
held  some  two  hundred  yards  of  trench  at  the  point  "  X,"  with 
secure  communication  to  their  rear. 

Before  any  further  attempt  could  be  made  on  Fort  Kuro- 
patkin, the  very  heavy  loss  incurred  in  the  barren  capture  of  the 
two  Pan-lung  Shan  forts,  and  the  repulse  of  the  assault  on 
Wanf^-tai  Battery,  during  the  night  of  the  23rd/24th  August, 
had  warned  the  Japanese;  that  Port  Arthur  was  not  to  be  taken 
except  by  a  regular  siege. 


•  See  Map  73,  Fig.  1.  t  S«e  Map  73,  Figs.  1  and  5. 
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Accordingly,  approaches  were  begun  at  six  different  points 
on  the  line  of  defence,  Fort  Kuropatkin  being  one  of  the  works 
selected  for  attack.  The  approaches  here  are  noteworthy  as 
being  the  first  from  which  an  assault  was  delivered  They  also 
progressed  faster  than  any  others,  and  consequently  represent 
the  first  attempt  at  siege  work  under  modern  conditions.  Their 
design  was  never  imitated. 

The  trench  at  "  X  "*  was  extended  right  and  left,  loopholed 
for  musketry,  and  formed  the  first  parallel.  It  was  broadened 
and  deepened  later,  and  served  as  a  thoroughfare  across  the 
Russian  front. 

The  sap  was  broken  out  during  the  night  of  the  31st  August/  31st  Aug. 
1st  September.     The  ground  falls  away  slightly  to  the  right,  and  ®^  " 

to  take  advantage  of  this  fall,  which  concealed  the  workers  from 
the  Russian  trenches  on  the  left,  the  sap  was  started  right- 
handed.  After  proceeding  65  yards,  an  angle  was  made,  and 
the  next  200  yards  of  trench  were  directed  just  clear  of  the 
left  of  the  redoubt.  Instead  of  zig-zagging,  a  traverse  was 
made  at  every  30  yards  of  approach.  The  soil  was  red  earth 
and  stone. 

At  100  yards'  distance  from  the  redoubt,  a  short  second 
parallel  was  formed,  from  which  three  zig-zags  were  driven  to 
distances  varying  from  70  to  90  yards  from  the  crest  of  the 
glacis.  At  this  distance  the  third  parallel  was  made.  A  small 
relief  approach  to  the  second  parallel  was  dug  on  the  right  of 
the  main  approach. 

Sandbags  ran  short  during  the  work,  and  Dalny  was 
ransacked  for  materials  from  which  to  make  them.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  trenches  was  revetted  with  bags  made  of  flowered 
calico.  At  such  short  distances,  however,  invisibility  became  of 
minor  importance. 

The  approaches  were  finished  on  the   15th   September,  and  15th  Sept 
"  snipers  "  were  pushed  out  to  the  right,  along  the  nullah,  fi-om 
the  third    parallel.     The  Russians   occasionally   made  counter- 
attacks at  night,  but  were  always  easily  repulsed. 

Concurrently    with    the    approaches    to    Fort    Kuropatkin, 
others   had    been    pushed  against  a  cluster  of   redoubts  south 
of  Shui-shih-ying,t  and  these   approaches  were  ready  on  the 
18th  September.     Though  the  redoubts  were  assaulted   simul-  IStli  Sept, 
taneously  with  Fort  Kuropatkin,  the  operations  against  them  > 

did  not  appreciably  affect  the  fate  of  the  latter,  except  that  the  ' 

attack  was  delayed  pending  the  completion  of  the  saps  against 
the  redoubts.  The  wildest  reports  had  been  circulated  about 
the  strength  of  Fort  Kuropatkin ;  the  work  was  credited  with  ' 

an  enormous  ditch,  iron-plated  caponiers,  underground  galleries, 
and  other  terrors. 

*  See  Map  73,  Fig.  5.  t  See  Map  73,  Fig.  1.  \ 
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l9th  Sept.  At   1   p.m.   on  the   19ch  September,  fire  was   opened  from 

practically  the  same  pieces  as  were  used  in  the  previous  attack, 
but  in  this  instance  the  bombardment  was  carefully  regulated. 
Beginning  with  an  occasional  shot  to  find  the  range,  it  grew 
gradually  in  intensity  till  a  steady  stream  of  shells  was  falling 
into  the  work.  The  howitzers  appeared  to  be  directed  against 
the  bombproofs  inside  the  redoubt,  whilst  the  naval  guns 
concentrated  their  fire  on  the  north  salient.  By  3  p.m.  timber 
was  sticking  up  from  the  parapet  near  this  salient,  large 
quantities  of  debris  were  sliding  into  the  ditch,  and  the  sandbag 
loopholes  showed  signs  of  damage  all  along  the  crest.  The 
Japanese  field  artillery  on  the  right  enfiladed  with  shrapnel  the 
northern  faces  of  the  redoubt,  and  the  Russian  trenches  to  the 
south-east.  About  4  p.m.  the  Russians  began  firing  very  large 
shrapnel  at  the  advanced  parallels,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wang-tai,  taking  the  trenches  at  rather  a  dangerous  angle, 
and  making  excellent  practice.  Although  the  parallels  had  no 
traverses  or  flank  protection,  casualties  were  few.  This  immunity 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  assaulting  party  and 
supports  were  not  sent  into  the  advanced  parallels  until  the 
moment  had  almost  arrived  for  the  attack. 

At  5  p.m.  two  ground-scouts,  their  heads  and  bodies  protected 
by  steel  shields,  left  the  third  parallel  and  started  towards  the 
north  salient.  The  fire  directed  on  them  was  not  heavy,  but 
both  fell. 

At  5.15  p.m.  the  assaulting  party  could  be  seen  making  its 
way  up  to  the  advanced  trenches. 

At  5.40  p.m.  the  stormers  left  the  trenches  and  advanced  at 
a  steady  run  towards  the  north  salient.  They  got  into  the 
ditch  without  loss,  and  were  followed  by  the  supports,  about 
400  men  in  all.  Intermittent  rifle  fire  and  occasional  short 
bursts  from  a  machine  gun  could  be  heard  as  the  last  men 
crossed  the  open,  but  casualties  were  few.  A  demonstration 
against  the  trenches  to  the  south-east,  had  drawn  ofi"  the 
attention  of  the  defenders  of  those  trenches,  and  fire  was  only 
directed  on  the  attacking  force  at  the  redoubt  from  the  northern 
face  and  the  short  trench  to  the  west.  Parties  worked  their 
way  along  the  nullah  from  the  third  parallel  and  engaged  the 
defenders  of  the  south-western  trenches.  Japanese  shrapnel  also 
kept  down  the  fire.  From  the  ditch,  however,  the  attackers 
were  unable  to   make   their  way  into  the    redoubt.     From  tlie 

I  general  map,*  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ditch  is  flanked,  round 

the  point  attacked,  by  one  or  other  of  the  main  forts,  except  for 
the  northern  face,  where  a  little  cover  can  be  found.     Artillery 

,  fire  of  every  description  swept  the  ditch. 

\  Although  a  practicable  breach  had  been  made  by  the  artillery, 

only  a  few  small  parties  made  their  way  up  to  it.     Men  could 
only  enter  the  work  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  they  seem  to 


•  flfee  Map  73,  Tig.  1. 
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have  been  shot  down  as  fast  as  they  went  in.  The  caponiers 
proved  to  be  non-existent,  but  two  flanking  walls  of  sandbags 
checked  attempts  to  work  round  to  the  gorge. 

Huddled  together  in  the  cramped  space,  with  hand-grenades 
falling  continuously  amongst  them,  and  only  partial  cover  from 
the  defenders'  artillery,  the  attackers  held  on  till  6.30  p.m.,  when 
some  250  men  left  the  ditch  and  ran  back  into  the  advanced 
trenches,  losing  many  on  the  way.  There  were,  however,  no 
signs  of  panic. 

A  certain  number  remained  in  the  ditch  waving  a  Japanese 
flag  above  the  crest  of  the  glacis  to  call  attention  to  their 
presence. 

The  situation  was  unchanged  when  darkness  fell. 

During  the  night  the  assault  was  renewed,  and  at  2  a.m.  a  20tli  Sept. 
party  of  Japanese  succeeded  in  driving  the  defenders  from  the 
work.     The  morning  of  the  20th  September  saw  Fort  Kuropatkin 
empty  and  burning  fiercely,  and  the  trenches  both  to  south-east 
and  south-west  in  Japanese  possession. 

The  casualties  incurred  in  their  capture  are  unknown, 
the  returns  including  those  at  other  places,  but  they  are 
approximately  500  to  600. 

South  Lung-yen  Redoubt  fell  without  fighting. 

Though  in  itself  useless  to  the  Japanese,  Fort  Kuropatkin 
protected  one  of  the  main  water  supplies  of  Port  Arthur,  the 
source  of  which  was  immediately  destroyed.  Its  fall  further 
enabled  the  Japanese  to  commence  siege  operations  against  Forts 
Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan,  and  to  push  mountain 
artillery  into  the  low  ground  south  of  Fort  Kuropatkin  with 
a  view  to  enfilading  many  of  the  defences. 
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(21)  Port  Arthur.— Japanese  Operations  on  their 
right  wing  and  in  centre,  the  19th  to 
the  22nd  September  1904. 


Report  by  Captain  C.  A.  L.  Yate,  King's  Own  (Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry),  before  Port  Arthur,  28th  October  1904,  and 
partly  re- written  in  Tokio,  8th  February  1905. 


Plates. 

Operations,  19th  to  22nd  September  1904  -     Map  74. 

Plan  of  works  to  the  south  of  Shui-shih-ying  -     Map  75. 

Profile  sketch  of  Nainako-yama  -  "1  p  q 

(203-Metre  Hill)     -  -  .^^^^o^ama  y. 


After  the  fighting  at  the  end  of  August,  the  Japanese  began 
sapping  against  Fort  Kuropatkin.*  The  approaches  w^ere  com- 
pleted about  the  middle  of  September.  On  the  19th  of  that 
month  the  9th  Division  was  to  make  a  renewed  attack  on  it, 
whilst  the  1st  Division  was  to  advance  against  the  fortified 
hills  in  front  of  the  positions  it  then  occupied.  As  I  was 
specially  detailed  to  watcht  these  operations,  and  was  the  only 
foreign  attache  present,  this  report  will  be  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  operations  on  that  side. 

Tlie  \st  (Right)  Division  Operations. — The  operations  of  the 
1st  Division  comprised  three  distinct  attacks  on  the  following 
points^ : — 

(a)  Namako-yama  Hill. 

(h)  Four  small  works  lying  south  of  Shui-shih-ying. 

(c)  The  203-Metre  Hill,  termed  Roya.san  by  the  Japanese 
and  High  Hill  by  the  Russians. 

A  brigade  was  detailed  for  each  of  these  three  attacks,  which 
will  be  separately  described  in  the  order  given  above. 

Positions  of  its  Troops. —  Since  the  fighting  of  the  13th  to 
the  21st  August  the  Reserve  Brigade  of  the  1st  Division  had 
been  campe<l  at  Tai-])ing-kou  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  ridge 
"  Y."     Its  outposts  extended  over  the  low  ground  westward  and 

*  The  report  on  the  details  of  Foi-t  Knropatkin  witli  ]ilan  and  profiles 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  this  report. — C.  Y.     (Page  426.) 
t  From  Ist  Division  Head-Quarters  llill.— 0.  Y. 
:  See  Map  74. 
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thence    over    the  line   of  hiila   running  north   and    south  from 
Louisa  Bay  to  Pigeon  Bay. 

The  1st  Brigade  in  the  centre  had  some  of  its  troops  camped 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  1st  Division  Head-Quarters  Hill, 
others  on  the  sheltered  sides  of  the  131-Metre  and  174-Metre 
Heights  (a  battalion  on  the  latter),  and  finally  one  battalion  of 
the  1st  Regiment  on  the  north-east  spur  of  Namako-yama,  this 
position  having  been  captured  on  the  21st  August.* 

The  2nd  (left)  Brigade  occupied  the  ridge  running  out  from 
Head-Quarters  Hill  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  Shui-shih- 
ying.  The  3rd  Regiment  of  this  brigade  held  Shui-shih-ying 
itself. 

Dispositions  of  the  Infantry  for  the  Fighting. — The  dis- 
positions of  the  troops  at  the  commencement  of  the  fighting  are 
shown,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  accompanying  plate.f  They 
were  briefly  as  follows  : — 

Infantry,  1st  Regiment  of  1st  Brigade  to  attack  Namako- 
yama.  One  battalion  15th  Regiment  formed  a  reserve  to  the 
1st,  its  sister  regiment ;  its  other  two  battalions  were  detached 
as  a  divisional  reserve,  to  the  col  east  of  Tai-ping-kou.  The 
2nd  Brigade  (less  one  battalion  of  the  2nd  Regiment  retained  at 
divisional  head-quarters)  was  drawn  up  in  the  hollows  between 
the  heights  and  Shui-shih-ying  village.  The  Reserve  Brigade, 
comprising  the  1st,  15th  and  16th  Regiments  (each  of  the  two 
battalions)  was  concentrated  round  Tai-ping-kou,  a  portion, 
however,  forming  a  right  flank  guard  to  meet  any  hostile 
movements  from  the  direction  of  Pigeon  Bay. 

The  divisional  commander  and  his  staff  were  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Head-Quarters  Hill,  as  was  also  the  senior  of 
the  two  Intelligence  officers  on  the  Third  Army  Head-Quarters 
Staff: 

Disposition  of  the  Artillery. — The  number  of  guns  employed 
was  as  under  : — 

(1)  Sixty  field  guns,  thirty-six  of  the  1st  Divisional  Artillery 

and  twenty-four  of  the  17th  Regiment,  which  was 
a  four-battery  one  belonging  to  the  2nd  Artillery 
Brigade,  and  temporarily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commander  of  the  1st  Division. 

(2)  Twenty-six  heavy  guns. 

(3)  Twenty-four  machine  guns. 

(4)  Eight  47-mm.  Hotchkiss  guns. 

The  disposition  of  the  above  guns  was  as  follows : — 

(i)  At     Hsiao    Han-chia-tun,    five    naval      12-prs.    (not 
included  in  above). 

*  See  report  on  tbeee  operation3,  page  419.  t  See  Map  74. 
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Field.     Heavy. 

(ii.)  At  the  west  of  Hsiao  Han-chia-tun,  two 

field  batteries  17th  Kegiment     -         -     12         — 

(iii.)  At  the  west  of  Tsui-chia-tun,  three  field 

batteries  1st  Regiment  -  -  -  18  — 
Each  of  the  batteries  at  (iii.)  advanced 
a  section ;  they  were  placed  at  the 
following  three  places  : — (a)  Wang- 
chia-tien-tzu ;  (6)  the  col  east  of 
Tai-ping-kou ;  (c)  the  third  peak  west 
of  Height  174. 

(iv.)  Four  field  batteries  (three  1st  Regiment 
and  one  I7th  Regiment)  at  the  west 
of  1st  Division  Head-Quarters  Hill     -     24         — 

(v.)  At  point  101  (height  west  of  Shui-shih- 
ying)  for  reverse  fire  on  203-Metre 
Hill,  one  battery  l7th  Regiment         -       6         — 

(vi.)  South  of  Hsiao -tung-kou,   twelve   9-cm. 

mortars    ------     —         12 

(vii.)  North    of   Tien-pan-kou,  twelve    12-cm. 

howitzers,  or  3  batteries     -         -         -     —         12 
(viii.)  At    Tien-pan-kou,    two    naval    4-7-inch 
guns  under  orders  of  the  G.O.C.  Siege 
Artillery —  2 

Total  field  guns  -  -     60         — 

„     heavy  guns  -         -     —         26 

The  above  list  was  furnished  to  the  foreign  attaches  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Third  Army. 

Machine  Guns. — The  machine  guns  were  attached  to  infantry 
units. 

Hotchkiss  Guns. — Of  the  eight  Hotchkiss  guns  employed, 
two  were  in  Slmi-shih-ying,  two  with  the  Namako-yama  column, 
and  two  with  the  troops  attacking  the  203-Metre  Hill,  The 
position  of  the  others  is  not  known,  but  some  guns  of  this  class 
appeared  to  be  firing  from  the  174-Metre  Height. 

Positions  of  Guns  not  under  G.O.C.  1st  Division. — The 
16th  and  18th  Field  Artillery  Regiments  of  the  2nd  Artillery 
Brigade,  each  detached  a  few  guns  to  the  height  north-west  of 
Yu  Ta  Shan  to  fire  on  the  hills  to  be  attacked.  The  rest  of 
the  2nd  Artillery  Brigade,  and  the  naval  guns  near  the  Tu- 
cheng-tzu-Poi-t  Arthur  road,  fired  mostly  on  the  works  south  of 
Shui-shih-ying. 

Capture  of  Namako-yama. 

Description  of  the  Position. — Namako-yama  is  a  lonp, 
sharply  indented  hill  with  two  peaks  at  either  end  of  the  ridge 
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forming  its  summit.  A  road  leads  along  the  valley  which  skirts 
its  western  slope.  The  spur  which  the  Japanese  captured  in 
August  is  separated  from  the  main  hill  by  a  low  col.  The  sides 
of  the  hill  are  precipitous  and  very  rocky  towards  the  top.  A 
short  distance  below  the  summit  the  Russians  had  constructed  a 
long  trench,  with  blindages,*  and  a  shorter  one  a  little  lower 
down. 

Its  Garrison. — The  following  Russian  troops  defended  it  on 
the  19th  September  : — 

Detachments  of  the  5th  Siberian  Sharpshooters. 
27th  East  Siberian  Rifles. 
„  „  Sailors. 

The  whole  amounting  to  the  strength  of  about  five  companies. 

The  Preliminary  Bombardment — All  the  artillery  under  the 
commander  of  the  1st  Division  directed  tbeir  fire  on  this  hill  and 
on  203-Metre  Hill,  the  heavy  guns  opening  at  2  p.m.,  and  the 
rest  at  about  2.40  p.m.  The  ground  round  Shui-shih-ying  had 
been  shelled  during  the  forenoon  by  the  naval  guns.  The 
Russians  replied  with  moderate  energy  from  their  main  forts. 
A  gun  in  a  very  exposed  position  on  Namako-yamaf  was  very 
pluckily  served. 

The  Infantry  Attack. — The  infantry  attack  on  Namako-yama  19th  Sept. 
began  about  6  p.m.  on  the  19th  September.  The  two  battalions 
of  the  1st  Regiment  at  "  a  "-"  a  "t  advanced  round  the  shoulder 
of  the  spur  on  which  they  had  been  stationed  to  a  position  on 
the  main  hill  below  the  Russian  trench,  where  the  steep  ground 
and  rocks  afi'orded  some  shelter.  They  were  supported  by 
machine  guns  which  were  immediately  brought  up  the  spur  and 
fired  thence  at  the  Russian  trenches  on  the  main  hill.  The 
infantry  remained  on  this  slope  during  the  night. 

The  afternoon  of  the  19th  September  and  the  following 
night  were  piercingly  cold  and  a  high  wind  was  blowing.  At 
11  p.m.  the  Japanese  captured  the  lower  trench.  During  the 
night  the  troops  entrenched  themselves  in  their  positions,  and 
the  space  being  insufficient,  a  portion  of  the  force  came  down 
the  hill  again.  The  rest  remained  in  position  until  4  p.m.  on 
the  foDowing  day.  They  suffered  somewhat  from  their  own 
artillery's  shrapnel  during  the  forenoon  of  the  20th  September,  20th  Sept. 
the  usual  waving  of  flags  being  resorted  to  in  order  to  warn  the 
gunners.  The  15th  Regiment,  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ridge  east  of  Tai-ping-kou,:J:  attempted  an  attack  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Namako-yama§  during  the  forenoon.  They 
sufiered  heavy  losses  owing  to  the  fire  from  the  203-Metre  Hill 
and  from  the  under-feature  north-east  of  it.  Between  3  and 
4  p.m.  a  battalion  of  the  1st  Regiment  in  very  close  formation 
rushed  up  the  hill,  and  after  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  in  which 


•  This  trench  was  never  visited  by  me,  but  the  clouds  of  smoke  which 
arose  after  its  capture  denoted  the  presence  of  woodwork. — C.  \  . 

t  See  Panorama  9  (a).  I  See  Map  74.  §  See  Panorama  9  (6). 
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hand-grenades  were  freely  used,  captured  the  north-east  portion 
of  the  hill,  the  enemy's  trench  being  set  lire  to.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  another  battalion  of  the  1st  Regiment  moved  round 
the  north-east  spur  and  thence  up  the  valley,  climbing  the  hill 
at  its  south-western  end  and  successfully  gaining  the  summit. 
The  two  assaults  were  made  within  twenty  minutes  of  one 
another  (see  lines  and  arrowheads  on  Plate).*  1  he  guns  in  the 
work  had  been  dismounted  before  capture. 

The  casualties  sustained  by  the  Japanese  during  these 
attacks  were  not  large. 

Capture  of  the  Works  south  of  Shui-shih-ying.-f 

One  of  the  four  small  open  works  lying  south  of  Shui-shih- 
yingt ;  the  north-western  one,  termed  "  B,"  was  the  strongest. 
The  enemy  hud  been  strengthening  this  during  the  preceding 
fortnight.  "  D,"  the  north-eastern  work,  was  considerably 
smaller  than  the  others. 

After  four  hours'  bombardment  by  the  naval  guns  and 
2nd  Artillery  Brigade,  a  part  of  the  3rd  Regiment  advanced 
to  the  attack  at  6  p.m.  Two  men  with  metal  shields,  reaching 
as  far  down  as  the  legs,  strapped  in  front  of  their  bodies, 
moved  forward  a  few  minutes  before  the  assaulting  party  to 
cut  the  wires.  Both  fell  after  a  few  minutes.  The  Russians 
defended  the  work  so  stoutly  that,  although  the  assailants 
reached  the  ditch,  they  could  not  get  up  the  escarp. 

After  darkness  had  set  in  the  Japanese  made  several  attacks, 
but  could  not  succeed,  owing  to  the  effective  fire  of  machine 
guns  inside  the  work. 

During  the  niffbt,  about  2  a.m.,  the  troops  in  the  ditch  were 
recalled  to  the  sheltered  ground,  whence  the  attack  had  been 
launched. 
21st  Sept.  At  daybreak  the  artillery  bombarded  the  works  afresh,  and 
at  9  a.m.  the  troops  moved  forward  again.  At  9.40  a.m.  the 
work  was  captured.  Without  halting,  the  Japanese  attacked 
"  A "  (the  south-western)  and  "  C  "  (the  south  eastern)  work. 
"D"  (the  north-eastern)  work  had  been  captured  during  the 
night  by  portions  of  tlie  9th  Division,  which  had  advanced  from 
Fort  Kuropatkin.  The  defenders  of  "D"  work  had  fled  to 
"  C."  The  defenders  of  "  B  "  and  "  A  "  likewise  fled  to  "  C,"  a 
watercourse  connecting  the  last  three  works. 

The  casualties  in  the.se  attacks  amounted  to  about  300  men. 
The  enemy's  strength  and  casualties  are  not  known. 

The  gorges  of  these  works  are  defended  by  a  network  of 
trenches,  very  narrow  and  with  frequent  traverses.  The  depth 
averages  5  feet,  and  the  shaly  soil  enables  the  sides  to  be  almost 
perpendicular.  Emplacements  for  machine  guns  were  made  at 
intervals.  The  parapets  of  the  works  are  very  low  and  blinded 
by  sandbags  and  timber,  with  earth  over  the  top.     The  ditchtss 

*  See  Panorama  9  (a).  t  See  Map  75. 
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are  about  8  feet  and  double  that  width.  The  inside  is  a 
lab3^rinth  of  bombproof  shelters,  partly  below  the  ^ound  level. 
These  were  used  as  baiTacks  and  magazines.  Machine  guns 
from  the  interior  sw^ept  tlie  parapets.  Three  of  these  were 
captured  in  "  B  "  work,  and  several  in  the  others. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Kuropatkin  will  here  be  briefly  referred 
to,  in  order  to  maintain  the  sequence  of  the  narrative.*  It  was 
carried  out  by  the  36th  Regiment  and  one  battalion  of  the 
19th  Regiment,  all  belonging  to  the  18th  Brigade.  The  fort 
was  bombarded  during  the  19th  September  by  the  naval  guns 
south  and  south-east  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  and  by  those 
near  the  main  road.  The  infantry  were  massed  in  the 
approaches.  These  were  the  first  sapping  works  undertaken  by 
the  Japanese.  Artillery  fire  had  forced  the  defenders  to  evacuate 
it,  but  they  remained  in  the  flanking  trenches.  After  fighting 
from  5  p.m.  on  the  19th  to  4  a.m.  on  the  20th  September,  the 
Japanese  captured  it.  It  was  subsequently  abandoned,  being 
too  much  exposed  to  artillery  fire. 

The  Attack  on  20S-Metre  HUl.f 

203-Metie  Hill  was  attacked  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  Sept. 
20th  September  by  a  portion  of  the  1st  Reserve  Brigade  (under 
the  commander  of  the  1st  Division) ;  two  companies  of  the 
1st  Reserve  Regiment,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  the  15th 
and  16th  Reserve  Regiments  took  part  in  it.  The  attackers 
advanced  over  the  180-Metre  ridge),  termed  ridge  "Y"on  the 
Panorama, J  and  moving  along  a  "  nek  "  attacked  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  hill.  They  reached  the  wire  entanglement 
surrounding  it,  and  a  small  party  even  penetrated  beyond. 
Rocks  and  grenades  thrown  by  the  defenders,  even  more  than 
rifle  tire,  brought  the  attack  to  a  standstill.  But  the  great 
obstacle  was  the  flank  fire  of  machine  guns  in  casemates  made 
of  stout  circular  beams,  some  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  sup- 
porting a  roof  of  rails,  sleepers,  and  earth,  and  having  steel 
plates  with  loopholes  for  flanking  fire.  These  dark  ca.semates 
no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  idea — which  was  generally  credited 
for  a  long  time,  even  by  the  Japanese  General  Staff— that  the 
Russians  had  constructed  tunnels  from  one  side  of  the  hill  to 
the  other. 

The  troops  could  progress  no  further,  and  after  remaining  22nd  Sept. 
for  two  days  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  low^er  trench, 
they  were  withdrawn — about  2  p.m.  on  the  22nd  September. 
The  party  which  originally  penetrated  beyond  the  wire  entangle- 
ments was  annihilated.  The  position  was  principally  rendered 
untenable  by  the  fire  of  field  guns  from  near  Pigeon  Bayt  and 
of  heavy  guns  from  the  permanent  forts  lying  south.  Shell  fire 
caused  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  casualties,  which  amounted  to 
between  2,000  and  3,000  men. 

♦  For  farther  account,  see  page  426.  "f  See  Map  74. 
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Since  the  above  operations  the  Russians  have  been  still 
further  strengthening  their  positions.  The  Japanese  have 
entrenched  themselves  along  the  whole  ridge  180  ("Y"  on  the 
Panorama*),  and  are  constructing  three  saps  against  the 
203-Metre  Hill. 

2nd  Oct.  On  the  2nd  October  the  Russians  were  again  driven  off  an 

eminence  situated  south-west  of  the  180-Metre  ridge,  and  which 
they  had  re-occupied  after  the  22nd  September.  For  present 
positions  (October),  see  the  Map.f 

The  strength  of  the  defenders  of  203-Metre  Hill  during  the 
above  fighting  was  estimated  at  two  battalions — portions  of 
the  5th  Siberian  Sharpshooters  and  some  sailors  being  amongst 
them. 

Considerable  annoyance  was  caused  to  the  troops  on  Namako- 
yama  by  Russian  sharpshooters.  A  few  days  after  the  above 
fighting,  Major-General  Yamamoto,  commanding  1st  Brigade, 
was  shot  whilst  reconnoitring — the  first  casualty  among  the 
general  officers  of  the  Third  Army. 

Authorities  for  Statements. 

The  operations  round  Namako-yama  and  also  the  attack  on 
"  B  "  work  were  witnessed  by  me  on  the  19th,  and  the  attacks  on 
the  works  south  of  Shui-shih-ying  on  the  20th.  The  positions 
of  troops  were  taken  off  a  map  belonging  to  a  Japanese  officer. 
The  gun  positions  were  subsequently  corroborated  by  an  officer 
on  the  staff  of  the  1st  Division,  who  also  gave  a  general  account 
of  the  whole  fighting.  The  sketch  of  Namako-yama  was  made 
on  1st  Division  Head-Quarters  Hill  ("  A  "  on  the  Map),f  that  of 
203-Metre  Hill  on  the  second  peak  west  of  Height  174  ("  B  "  on 
the  Map).  The  works  south  of  Shui-shih-ying  were  personally 
visited. 


Bes  Panorama  9  (6).  f  See  Map  74. 
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(22)  Port  Arthur— The  Employment  of  the  Artillery 
in  the  Centre  Attack  on  19th  September  1904. 


Report  by  Colonel  W.  Apsley  Smith,  C.B.,  Royal  Field 
Artillery,     Before  Port  Arthur,  18th  November  1904. 


Plate. 
Environs  of  Port  Arthur      -  .  -     Map  69. 


1.  This  was  the  first  serious  attack  made,  after  the  failure 
of  the  attempted  assault  of  19th/24th  August. 

2.  The  objective  was  two-fold : — 

(i)  The  Japanese  right  to  gain  ground  on  the  extreme 
west,  seizing  Namako-yama  (B  3)  and,  if  possible, 
carrying  by  assault  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4).  As 
to  this  see  report  by  Captain  Yate.* 
(ii)  The  Japanese  centre  to  straighten  out  the  line  of 
attack  across  the  Shui-shih-ying  valle}^  (C  3), 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the 
Russian  defences.  The  defences  (Fort  Kuropatkin 
(D  3)  and  Redoubts  17,  18,  19,  19a)  across  this 
valley  formed  a  strongly  marked  salient  jutting 
out  into  the  Japanese  lines.  They  covered  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  the  Port  Arthur  water  supply, 
and,  until  the}'  were  captured,  no  close  attack 
by  trenches  and  saps  on  the  centre  of  the  main 
Russian  line  was  possible. 
The  Japanese  left  was  ordered  to  demonstrate  only. 

3.  The  Russian  works  in  the  above  salient  consisted  of  Fort 
Kuropatkin  at  the  apex  (already  half  taken  and  lost  on 
19th/20th  August),  and  four  smaller  redoubts  (Nos.  17,  IS,  19, 
and  19a)  to  the  south  and  south-west,  with  numerous  supporting 
trenches.  The  Japanese  trenches  were  from  seventy  to  one 
hundred  yards  from  Fort  Kuropatkin. 

4.  For  the  main  attack  on  Fort  Kuropatkin  (D  3),  the  com- 
mander of  the  9th  Division  used  his  riofht  brij^ade,  the  18th, 
supported  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  thirty-six  mountain  guns 
firing  at  1,500  to  1,800  yards  ranges.  He  also  had  twenty-four 
machine  guns  and  four  1-8-inch  Q.F.  Hotchkiss.  To  prejjare 
and   support   the   attack,   the   general   commanding   the   siege 
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artillery  used  forty  siege  and  naval  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
forty-eight  field  guns  belonging  to  the  2nd  Independent  Artillery 
Brigade. 

The  attack  on  the  subsidiary  redoubts  (Nos.  17,  18,  19,  and 
19a)  to  the  south-west  was  left  to  the  commander  of  the 
1st  Division,  for  which  see  Captain  Yate's  report.* 

5.  I  was  with  the  general  commanding  the  siege  artillery, 
from  9  a.m.  until  dark,  in  his  observation  trench  some  2,000 
yards  from  Fort  Kuropatkin.  A  colonel  of  artillery  was  there, 
and  occasionally  an  adjutant  or  an  orderly  crept  up  to  receive 
or  deliver  messages.  Ten  yards  from  us  were  the  blindages 
for  the  telephones  and  hj^poscopic  telescope  ;  half  a  mile  behind, 
on  another  hill,  was  the  Head-Quarters  Staff  of  the  Third  Army. 

6.  From  9  a.m.  till  noon  the  usual  desultory  cannonade  went 
on,  the  idea  being  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  guessing  that 
anything  was  brewing.  The  Russians  replied  at  intervals  from 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Practice  on  both  sides  indifferent. 
From  noon  till  1  p.m.  the  Japanese  ceased  fire  "  by  order," 
and  the  Russians  conformed — presumably  both  sides  ate  their 
luncheons. 

7.  At  1  p.m.,  slow  fire  began  from  the  Japanese  left,  and  was 
gradually  taken  up  by  the  centre  and  naval  guns.  The  fire 
was  mainly  perhaps  against  Fort  Kuropatkin  and  its  auxiliaries 
(Nos.  17,  18,  19,  and  19a),  but  the  main  Russian  forts  in  rear 
were  not  ignored.  At  1.30  p.m.  the  Russians  began  to  reply, 
abd  at  1.50  p.m.  the  general  commanding  the  siege  artillery 
ordered  "  Fire  rather  quicker." 

8.  The  divisional  mountain  batteries  had  been  ordered  to 
open  at  2  p.m.  They  did  not  do  so  and  towards  2.30  p.m.,  the 
general  commanding  the  artillery  telephoned  to  the  commander 
cf  the  9th  Division  to  ask  the  reason.  I  could  not  discover 
the  reason,  but  at  2.50  p.m.  they  began  to  shoot. 

9.  From  2  to  5  p.m.,  the  tfapanese  artillery  fire  gradually 
increased  in  intensity,  and  was  more  visibly  concentrated  on  the 
actual  point  to  be  attacked.  The  Russians  replied  with  vigour, 
and  must,  I  think,  have  latterly  realized  what  was  intended. 
At  5  p.m.  the  general  commanding  the  artillery  asked  the 
commander  of  the  9th  Division  if  he  was  ready  to  assault. 
Then  occurred  the  one  temporary  break  in  the  telephone ; 
however,  at  5.30  p.m.,  the  reply  came  back  that  "All  was 
ready,"  and  this  was  telephoned  round  to  batteries, 

10.  At  5.40  p.m.,  the  infantry  assaulted  Fort  Kuropatkin, 
and  disappeared  into  the  ditch,  after  sustaining  some  loss  from 
the  gun  and  rifle  fire  with  which  the  Russians  swept  the  glacis. 
The  Japanese  artillery  maintained  an  incessant  and  accurate 
fire  of  shrapnel  upon  the  supporting  redoubts  and  trenches,  and 
their  heavier  ordnance  shelled  the  main  forts  in  rear. 

11.  Infantry  fire  went  on,  and  grenades  continued  to  burst 
n  and  round  the  fort,  and  at  6.20  p.m.  two  successive  lota  of 

*  See  page  436. 
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Japanese  left  the  work.  The  general  commandiDg  the  artillery 
then  telephoned  to  ask  the  commander  of  the  9th  Division  if 
he  should  re-open  fire  upon  it,  and  was  told  "  No." 

12.  Just  after  7  p.m.  the  general  commanding  the  artillery 
told  me  that  they  had  taken  iTiost  of  Fort  Kuropatkin  and 
that  he  thought  the  1st  Division  had  taken  a  redoubt  (Xo.  17) 
to  the  south-west.  He  proved  to  be  right  as  to  the  fort,  and 
wrong  as  to  the  redoubt,  the  attack  on  which  had  been  repulsed. 
However,  during  that  night  the  whole  of  the  fort  wa,s  captured, 
and  during  the  next  forenoon  the  four  redoubts  (Nos.  17,  18, 
19,  and  19a)  and  practically  all  the  supporting  trenches  in  the 
valley  salient  were  carried. 

13.  In  the  above  attack,  the  general  commanding  the  siege 
artillery  told  me  that  he  only  used  seven  of  his  twenty-eight 
companies  of  siege  artillery  and  less  than  one-third  of  the  siege 
ordnance.  Some  guns,  no  doubt,  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  ; 
others,  I  think,  he  did  not  wish  to  unmask. 

14.  The  artillery  command  seemed  to  w^ork  smoothly  and 
well ;  there  was  no  fuss ;  very  few  orders  were  given  ;  every- 
thing appeared  to  be  carefully  prearranged,  except  the  actual 
time  for  tbe  assault,  the  psychological  moment  for  this  being 
left  to  the  joint  discretion  of  the  commander  of  the  9th  Division 
and  the  general  commanding  the  artillery.  So  far  as  I  could 
see,  the  Head-Quarters  Staff  did  not,  in  any  way,  interfere. 

15.  The  direction  and  communication  were  entirely  by 
telephone.  In  spite  of  a  gale  of  wind,  and  of  the  din  of  the 
guns,  only  one  temporary  breakdown,  as  already  mentioned, 
occurred. 

16.  The  artillery  preparation  was  systematic,  and  the  fire 
from  2  to  5  p.m.  was  accurate,  and  sufficiently,  though  not 
unduly  concentrated.  I  thought  that  the  fire,  however,  might 
have  been  more  crossed,  as  the  batteries  were  on  a  wide  front. 
The  shrapnel  burst  well,  but  the  cover  was  too  good  for  it  to 
have  had  much  effect,  and  this  the  general  commanding  the 
artillery  fully  realized.  Everything  was  a  marked  contrast  to 
what  I  saw  of  the  artillery  work  in  the  attacks  of  the  19th/24th 
August. 

Tiiere  was  no  naval  co-operation  ;  in  fact,  since  the  siege 
commenced  1  have  not  seen  oi*  heard  of  the  Japanese  fleet  firing 
a  shot  against  the  land  forts. 

17.  The  Russian  artillery  fire  struck  me  as  intermittent  and 
without  system.  Some  of  the  Japanese  batteries  were  ignored  ; 
others,  and  especially  the  na\'al  guns,  were  heavily  and 
accurately  shelled  at  intervals.  A  good  many  Russian  shell 
were  blind  ;  some  of  the  few  shrapnel  thej^  fired  burst  very 
short  and  high.  A  nunjber  of  their  guns  fired  smoky  powder. 
The  casualties  in  the  Japanese  batteries  were  very  few,  and 
there  was  said  to  be  no  material  damaged. 
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(23)  Port  Arthur.— The  Operations  in  October 
1904 :    the  Attack  on  the  Chi-kuan  Shan  Works. 


Keport  by  Captain  C.  A.  L.  Yate,  King's  Own  (Yorkshire 
Light  Infantry).     Before  Port  Arthur,  11th  January  1905. 


Maps  and  Sketches. 

Sketch  Map  to  illustrate  Operations       -  -     Map  72. 

Rough  Plan  of  Russian  and  Japanese  Trenches 

and  Approaches  _  _  _     Map  76. 

Plan   of  East   Chi-kuan  Shan    (Higashi  Keik- 

wanzan)  Battery  Defences      -  -  _     Map  77. 

Profile  Sketch  to  illustrate  Fighting  of  the  9th 

and  16th  October  _  .  .     Panorama  10. 

Profile  Sketch  showing  View  of  East  Chi-kuan 

Shan  from  the  North-East     -  -  -  „ 


Appendices. 

Objectives  allotted  to  Japanese  Artillery  during 

the  fighting,  26th  to  31st  October,  1904  -     Appendix  1. 

Order  of  battle,  Third  Japanese  Army,  during 

October  1904  ...  -     Appendix  2. 


Fighting  on  the  9th  October. 

After  the  capture  of  Fort  Kuropatkin  on  the  night  of  the 
19th/20th  September,  the  Japanese  occupied  the  connecting 
trench  which  had  been  built  by  the  Russians  between  the  above 
work  and  the  South  Lung-yen  work,  the  enemy  having 
evacuated  both  work  and  trench  after  being  driven  out  of  Fort 
Kuropatkin.  From  tlie  railway  the  Japanese  pushed  saps 
towards  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan  under  cover  of  the  steep  slopes  and 
deep  watercourses  south  of  the  railway. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th/8th  October  tlie  enemy  seized  the 
Japanese  parallel  situated  sonie  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
below  the  Russian  advanced  trench  on  Erh-lung  Shan. 

The  eastern  end  of  this  parallel,  led  into  the  watercourse 
separating  the  two  heights  on  which  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan  and 
"G"  work  respectively  stand.* 


*  Bee  Map  72  and  Panorama  10  (a). 
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The  Japanese  determined  to  retake  this  parallel  on  the  0th  Stii  Oct. 
October.     At  3   p.m.  on  that  day  all  the  guns  that  could  be 
■brought  to  bear  bombarded  the  following  objectives  : — 

(1)  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan. 

(2)  The  northern  slopes  of  Erh-lung  Shan. 

(3)  The  valley  between  Erh-lung  Shan  and  "  G  "  hill. 

The  fire  was  very  accurate,  especially  the  shrapnel  of  a 
mountain  battery  which  had  been  advanced  to  the  west  of 
Lung-yen  village. 

As  the  guns  opened,  two  parties  of  Japanese  infantry,  each 
about  fifty  to  eighty  strong,  charged  in  swarm  formation.*  One 
party  rushed  at  the  centre,  the  other  at  the  left  of  the  parallel. 
The  left  party  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  Maxim  guns  situated 
behind  the  Chinese  Wall  and  trained  to  fire  down  the  water- 
course. •  None  of  the  enemy  were  observed  leaving  the  parallel, 
but  they  probably  ran  out  on  the  west  side,  which  leads  into  a 
deep  watercourse. 

This  attack  was  smartly  carried  out,  and  afforded  a  good 
example  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  artillery 
and  infantry. 

The  Japanese  losses  were  insignificant. 


Fighting  on  the  16th  October  1904. 

On  this  day  the  Japanese  proposed  to  occupy — 

(1)  "G"  work.t 

(2)  The  Russian  advanced  trench  on  Erh-lung  Shan  glacis, 

some  fifty  yards  south   of  the    parallel   which  the 
Japanese  had  recaptured  on  the  9th  October.:]: 

(3)  An  underfeature  some  three  hundred  yards  north-west 

of  the  glacis  of  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan.* 

Description  of  Positions  attacked. — (1)  "G"  work  and  the 
zigzag  connecting  it  with  the  Chinese  Wall  had  been  constructed 
within  the  preceding  six  weeks.  A  blinded  trench,  of  which 
the  zigzag  is  a  continuation,  runs  round  the  hill  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  below  the  crest.  This  is  connected  with  another 
blinded  trench  running  round  the  top.  The  bare,  gradually 
rising  hill  slopes  present  an  excellent  field  of  fire  to  the  defenders. 
A  strong  entanglement  of  ordinary  steel  wire  runs  along  the 
front.  The  railway  cutting  to  the  north-east  is  perfectly 
enfiladed  from  it. 

Sapping  had  been  carried  on  against  this  work  from  West 
Pan-lung  Shan  Fort  for  a  month  past. 

(2)  The  Russian  advanced  trench*  is  some  5  feet  deep,  with 
frequent  earth  and  sandbag  traverses  and  sandbag  loopholes. 

*  See  Panorama  10  (a). 

t  This  attack  is  marked  "  No.    I.  Attack  "  ou  Panorama  10(a) 

J  The  attack  on  this  is  marked  *'  No.  II."  on  Panorama  10  (a). 
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Descri-ption  of  Fighting.  —  At  1.40  p.m.  the  Japanese 
artillery  opened,  firing  slowly  at  first.  The  following  pieces 
were  used  (for  positions,  see  the  Map*) : — 

(1)  Thirty-six  mountain  gun. 

(2)  Two  or  three  batteries  2nd  Artillery  Brigade. 

(3)  Two  12-cni.  (4-7-inch)  naval  guns  (marked  "  B  "  on  the 

Map). 

(4)  Two  12-cm.  (4- 7-inch)  naval  guns  (marked  "  I"  on  the 

Map). 

(5)  Four  12-cm.  (4 •7-inch)  howitzers  (marked  "L"  on  the 

Map). 

(6)  Four  28-cm.  (11-inch)  howitzers  (marked  "P"  on  the 

Map). 

(7)  Four  10-5-cm.  Krupp  guns  (marked  "  Q  "  on  the  Map. 

(8)  Two  28-cm.  (11 -inch)  howitzers  (marked  "R"on  the 

Map). 

(9)  Six  12-cm.  bronze  guns  (marked  "  S  "  on  the  Map). 
(10)  Twenty-four   12-cm.   bronze  guns.     Two  naval  12-pr. 

guns  (marked  "  N  "  on  the  Map) 

The  guns  at  "  N  "  fired  very  little.  The  28-cm.  howitzers 
and  medium  siege  guns  were  the  only  ones  that  fired  until 
3  p.m.     The  28-cm.  shells  did  great  damage  to  the  blindages. 

At  3  p.m.  the  fire  became  more  intense,  all  the  batteries 
noted  above  joining  in.  A  mountain  battery  fired  from  the 
low  ground  near  the  railway,  one  or  two  of  its  guns  being 
placed  south  of  the  embankment. 

It  was  the  best  effort  at  methodical  bombardment  with 
oblique  fire  and  a  definite  object  for  each  group  yet  witnessed. 
The  Russians  replied  feebly,  firing  at  intervals  with  howitzers 
from  "  I  "  Battery  (using  smoky  powder)  and  from  Pai-yu  Shan 
Fort  (just  east  of  railway,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  top  of 
margin  of  the  map*). 

At  4.30  p.m.  one  company  of  the  3oth  Regiment  dashed  out 
of  the  parallel  on  to  the  Russian  trench  at  "  G,"  a  distance  of 
barely  100  yards.  They  reached  it  without  loss,  and  captured 
the  first  zigzag  beyond.  The  enemy  appeared  to  have  evacuated 
the  trench.  The  Japanese,  after  entering,  suff*ered  somewhat 
from  artillery  and  infantry  fire — the  latter  from  the  Chinese 
Wall.  Three  separate  parties  followed  the  original  assaulting 
column  at  short  intervals. 

Five  minutes  later  the  attack  against  the  Russian  trench 
took  place  (marked  "  No.  11."  on  the  Panoramat).  The  Japanese 
advanced  parallel  was  some  fifty  yards  below  this.  Tlie  force 
attacking  here  appeared  to  number  about  one  hundred  men. 
The  fifty  or  sixty  Russians  holding  the  trench  fled  without 
awaiting  the  Japanese  onset.  They  attempted  to  retire  direct 
on  the  fort  in  a  south-westerly  direction  (see  chain  dotted  line 
and  arrowheadt).  Finding  themselves  exposed  to  the  fire  of  their 

•  Map  72.  t  Panorama  10  (a). 
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comrades  in  the  fort  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  enemy,  they 
rushed  down  to  the  dip  and  thence  across  the  ridge  to  the 
western  face  of  the  hill.  They  were  fired  on  by  Japanese 
shrapnel,  and  left  several  dead.  The  Japanese  artillery  during 
this  attack  continued  to  fire  on  the  enemy's  trench  until  their 
own  infsintry  were  almost  into  it.  Two  men  of  the  assaulting 
party  were  knocked  over  by  shells  from  their  own  guns,  these 
being  the  only  casualties  observed  during  this  advance. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  second  attack  the  north-western 
ridge  of  Erh-lung  Shan  was  occupied,  the  troops  advancing 
from  the  railway  {see  "No.  III."  on  the  Panorama*)  The 
enemy  was  not  holding  this  ridge.  The  attackers  went  up  in 
three  separate  parties,  each  party  running  up  in  extended  files 
and  spreading  out  along  the  top.  No  sooner  arrived  there, 
they  came  under  rifle  fire  from  several  directions,  and  under 
artillery  fire  from  Fort  Sung-shu  Shan.  The  troops  here 
appeared  somewhat  unsteady.  A  considerable  number  came 
down  again,  probably  to  fetch  entrenching  tools.  A  trench  {see 
the  Panorama*)  had  been  begun  before  darkness  fell,  and  four 
casemates  for  mountain  guns  (built  of  iron  rails,  baulks,  earth, 
and  sleepers)  were  subsequently  constructed  along  the  top  of 
the  ridge  to  fire  on  Sung-shu  Shan  Fort  and  Battery. 

The  Japanese  remained  in  possession  of  all  the  points 
occupied,  their  total  loss  amounting  to  some  150  men  (all  arms). 
Some  400  men  of  the  7th  Regiment  are  estimated  to  have  taken 
part  in  these  attacks.  The  Russian  shrapnel  fire  from  Sung-shu 
Shan  was  good,  but  their  heavy  batteries  fired  many  blind 
shells. 

Operations  from  the  26th  to  the  Slst  October. 

On  the  26th  October  a  series  of  concerted  attacks  began 
against  the  main  line  of  the  Russian  defences  on  the  eastern 
section. 

The  plan  of  the  Japanese  Commander-in-Chief  was  briefly 
as  follows : — 

To  occupy  the  line  East  Chi-kuan  Shan — Chinese  Wall — 
Sung-shu  Shan.t  To  efiect  this  he  intended,  after  a  heavy 
bombardment,  to  assault  the  following  points  : — 

1.  Fort  Sung-shu  Shan. 

2.  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan. 

3.  "  P  "  work. 

4.  The  North  Fort  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  (a  permanent 

fort). 

5.  "  Q  "  work. 

6.  Small  work  on  a  knob  immediately  east  of  the  last,  called 

by  the  Japanese  Kobu-yama. 

7.  The  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery. 

The  two  Pan-lung  Shan  Forts,  taken  in  August,  and  the 
recently  captured  "  G  "J  work  formed  a  wedge,  so  to  speak,  driven 

*  Panorama  10  («).  f  See  Map  72.  X  See  pages  442-4. 
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into  the  enemy's  line.  From  this  line  of  works  subsequent 
operations  were  to  be  carried  on  against  the  Chinese  Wall  and 
the  line  of  heights  to  the  south  of  it. 

By  the  26th  the  Japanese  had  advanced  their  saps*  to 
within  thirty  to  fifty  yards  from  the  Russian  advanced  trenches 
on  the  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan  heights,  and 
from  the  glacis  trench  of  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan. 

The  objectives  allotted  to  the  several  divisions  for  the  forth- 
coming fighting  were  as  follows  : — 

1st  Division. — Sung-shu  Shan  and  the  heights  south  and 
south-east  of  it. 

9^^  Division. — Fort  Erh-lung  Shan  and  "  P  "  work. 
11^^  Division. — The  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  works. 

The  distribution  of  units  for  the  different  attacks  (see 
Appendix  2,  Order  of  Battle),  was  as  follows  : — 

^.   ,  .  No.  of 

Ist  Division  : —  Battalions. 

(1)  Against    the    Sung-shu   Shan   Fort — 2nd 

Regiment  -  -  -  -       3 

(2)  To  advance  over  the  low  ground  south- 

west of  Shui  -  shih  -  ying  against  the 
fortified  heights  south  of  the  fort — 
3rd  Regiment        -  -  -         -       3 


9th  Division : — 

(1)  Against  the  right  (west)  of  Fort  Erh-lung 

Shan — 36th  Regiment    -  -  -       3 

(2)  Against  the  left  (east)  of  the  same  fort — a 

battalion  of  7th  Regiment  -         -       1 

(3)  To  hold  West  Pan-lung  Shan"] 

Fort — 3  companies  7th  Regi- 
ment -  -  "  L« 

To  hold   East  Pan-lung   Shan  [^  *^^^- 
Fort — 3  companies  7th  Regi-  } 
ment   -  -  "         -J 

In  the  saps  against  Chinese  Wall 
and  Erh-lung  Shan  Fort  of 
the  7th  Regiment       -  -  2  cos. 

Total      -  -         .  8  COS.,  or         2 

(4)  To  attack  "  P  "   work  —1   battalion   35th 

Regiment  -  -  -  -         -       1 

Carried  forward     -  -  -  -     13 


•  See  Map  76,  giving  rough  plan  of  the  Baps  against  the  works  of  tho 
east  »octor. 
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No.  of 
Battaliona. 

Brought  forward  -  -  -  -     13 

ll^A,  Division : — 

(1)  Against  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort 

— 22nd  Regiment  -  -  -         -       3 

(2)  Partly  against  the  above  fort  and  partly 

to  attack  "  Q  "  work  and  Kobu-yama — 
44th  Regiment  -  -  -  -       3 

(3)  Against   East   Chi-kuan    Shan  Battery — 

12th  Regiment  -  -  -  -       3 

Total  number  of  battalions  employed 
in  the  attacks  -  -         -     22 

Remaining  over  on  the  extreme  Japanese  right : — 

No.  of 
_    ,  T,.    .   .  Battalioiis. 

181  Division : —  

The  1st  Reserve  Brigade  -  -  -       6 

The  1st  Brigade  -  -  .         .       6 

9th  Division : — 

Two  battalions  of  the  35th  Regiment  at  Divi- 
sional Head-Quarters  -  -  -       2 

The  8th  and  38th  Regiments,  4th  Reserve 
Brigade  (less  a  battalion  8th  Regiment  at 
Dalny)  -  -  -  _         .       3 

11th  Division: — 
The  43rd  Regiment     -  -  -  -       3 

Total      -  -  -  -         -     20 

Distribution  of  the  Artillery. — For  positions  of  the  batteries, 
see  the  Plate.*  The  2nd  Artillery  Brigade  placed  two  of  its 
twelve  batteries  at  the  disposal  of  the  commander  of  the  11th 
Division,  whose  artillery  consisted  entirely  of  mountain  batteries. 
Two  batteries  of  the  brigade  remained  under  the  commander 
of  the  1st  Division.  The  remaining  eight  took  up  more 
advanced  positions*  on  the  night  25tli/26th  October.  In  this 
new  distribution,  a  complete  mixing  up  of  tactical  units  took 
place. 

The  Fighting  on  the  2^th  October. — On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  Oct. 
26th  October  the  1st  Division  attacked  the  advanced  trench  on  i 

the  slope  of  Sung-shu  Shan,  and  the  19th  Division  the  glacis 
trench  of  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan.  These  trenches  were  not  blinded, 
but  had  earth  or  sandbag  traverses  at  short  intervals  and  sand- 
bag loopholes.  The  Japanese  advanced  parallels  were  in  each 
case  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  below  the  objective. 

*  See  Map  72, 
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The  Japanese  infantry  on  this  day  wore  khaki  coats  over 
their  cloth  uniforms,  no  doubt  to  enable  their  artillery  to 
distinguish  them  more  easily. 

During  the  morning  and  until  3  p.m.,  the  naval  guns  only 
fired  against  the  forts.     The  Russians  scarcely  replied. 

At  about  3  o'clock  the  Japanese  fire  became  more  intense.* 
The  guns  mentioned  in  Appendix  1  opened  fire,  and  also  a 
12-cm.  howitzer  battery  just  below  the  east  slope  of  Yu  Ta  Shan, 
concentrated  their  fire  on  the  two  forts,  principally  on  Erh-lung 
Shan. 

The  field  batteries  of  the  artillery  brigade  fired  shrapnel  on 
the  Russian  trenches  situated  on  the  slopes  in  front  of  the  forts. 
The  2nd  Regiment  had  two  battalions  in  the  front  parallels  of 
Sung-shu  Shan  Fort,  and  one  battalion  in  reserve. 

At  5  p.m.  a  company  rushed  at  the  Sung-shu  Shan  trench, 
and  entered  it  at  the  north-east  salient,  losing  hardly  any  men 
during  the  advance.  The  Russians  held  on  to  the  trench  to  the 
ricrht  south-west  of  them,  and  had  not  been  dislodged  by  6  p.m. 

A  few  instants  later  a  company  belonging  to  the  I8th  Brigade, 
9th  Division,  moved  on  that  portion  of  the  Erh-lung  Shan  glacis 
trench  which  is  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  face.  (The  18th 
Brigade  had  three  battalions  detailed  to  attack  the  fort.)  It 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  another  column  of  similar 
strength  moving  a  little  further  to  the  right.  Here  too  very 
few  men  fell  whilst  advancing  against  the  trench.  They  appeared 
to  meet  with  some  resistance  after  entering,  and  three  more 
parties,  each  about  a  company  strong,  followed  close  on  their 
heels.  Two  or  three  Japanese  shells  fell  amongst  them  despite 
the  fact  that  they  vigorously  waved  the  white  flags  with  red 
circle  in  the  centre,  which  are  supplied  for  this  purpose.  The 
reinforcements  did  not  enter  the  trench,  but  entrenched  them- 
selves below  it.  A  few  skirmishers  only  crossed  the  glacis  trench 
and  threw  up  breastworks  on  the  artificial  glacis  between  it  and 
the  ditch. 

The  two  flanks  of  the  trench  could  not  be  occupied  owing  to 
enfilade  fire  from  the  rear,  apparently  from  a  machine,  gun.  One 
Maxim  was  found  after  the  surrender  behind  the  Chinese  Wall, 
which  enfiladed  the  glacis,  glacis  trench  and  eastern  slope. 

At  5.15  p.m.  two  small  explosions  occurred  in  the  centre  of 
the  trench,  and  a  big  one  at  5.20  p.m.  in  the  portion  0[)positc  the 
west  of  the  face.  No  great  losses  seem  to  have  been  caused 
by  them.  When  the  skinnishers  had  completed  the  breast- 
works, and  were  enabled  to  keep  the  enemy's  fire  down,  some 
more  Japanese  infantry — probably  two  or  three  companies — 
went  up  and  l)egan  digging  two  approaches  between  the  advanced 
parallel  and  the  glacis  trench.  These  were  completed  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  enemy's  fire  being  only  desultory. 

*  Bee  Appendix  1,  page  404,  giving  details  as  to  artillery  targets. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  fighting  the  Russians  still  held 
the  west  side  of  "  G  "  work  and  the  valley  to  the  south  of  the 
railway  bridge  between  Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-sliu  Slian  hills. 
The  enemy  defended  this  bridge  obstinately.  It  is  supposed 
that  there  was  a  source  of  water  up  the  valley.  At  this  point 
the  Japanese  gained  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  ground. 
The  Russians  made  four  counter-attacks  on  the  Sung-shu  Slian 
trench  during  the  night,  but  did  not  succeed  in  dislodging  the 
Japanese. 

The  1st  Division  in  this  fighting  lost  140,  including  38  killed. 

The  9th  Division  at  Erh-lung  Shan  lost  some  300 — chiefly 
caused  by  Russian  indirect  artillery  fire  after  the  trenches  had 
been  occupied. 

The  Fighting  on  the  30th  and  31st  October.— On  the  28th  28th  Oct. 
October  the  two   28-cm.  howitzers  north  of  Tuan-shan-tzu  hill 
kept  up  a  persistent  and  accurate  fire  on  the  East  Chi-kuan 
Shan  group  of  works.     It  was  proposed  to  assault  these  on  the 
30th. 

Description  of  the  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Works. — On  the  left 
(south-east)  of  this  section  of  works  is  the  South  East  Chi-kuan 
Shan  Battery,  some  40  feet  higher  thnn  the  remainder  of  the 
group.*     Its  armament  consisted  of — 

Two  6-inch  field  howitzers. 

Seven  heavy  S- 42-inch  field  guns. 

One  light  2*9o-inch  field  gun. 

Four  2  *  95-inch  naval  Q.F.  guns. 

One  4-7-inch  naval  gun. 

The  front  slope  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery  is  perfectly 
enfiladed  by  three  of  these  pieces.f 

Some  two  hundred  yards  below  the  crest  of  the  East  Chi- 
kuan  Shan  Battery  a  deep  trench  runs  round  the  hill.  It  is 
blinded  by  strong  beams  with  sandbags  or  earth  on  the  top, 
and  cut  into  short  lengths,  partly  by  sharp  bends  in  the  contour 
of  the  hill,  and  partly  by  traverses  of  sandbags  or  natural  soil. 

It  had,  therefore,  to  be  captured  step  by  step,  its  small 
width — barely  three  feet  behind  the  banquette — rendering  this 
a  very  diflScult  matter.  Under  tlie  banquette  are  bombproofs 
some  two  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide.  In  these  the  garrison 
could  dwell  in  comparative  securitj'-,  whilst  able  to  take  up 
its  post  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  trench  is  well  flanked  by 
South  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery,  the  Chinese  Wall,  and  the 
"  Sangar."t  The  last  evidently  contained  a  Maxim  or  small 
calibre  gun.  Dips  in  the  ground  and  communicating  trenches 
afforded  covered  lines  of  retreat.  Above  the  trench,  the  ground 
rises  at  a  slope  of  some  30  degrees,  and  is  covered  with  loa<?e 
stones.  Some  twenty  yards  below  the  top  is  another  blinded 
trench.  Inside  the  work  were  mounted  foui-  7 *  5 -cm.  (2  •  95-inch) 
and  four  12-cm.  (4-7-inch)  guns,  besides  a  few  smaller  pieces. 

*  See  Maps  72  and  77  and  Panorama  10  (b).  t  See  Map  77. 
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This  work  was  a  most  formidable  one,  the  lower  trench 
fonning  its  chief  defence. 

Kobu-yama*  is  a  small  pimple  shaped  knob  (as  its  Japanese 
name  indicates)  with  a  trench  running  round  just  below  the  top 
and  another  trench  with  blindages  on  the  summit. 

"  Q;'  a  recently  constructed  work,  consists  of  a  blinded 
circular  trench  with  a  very  steep  slope  in  front  formed  partly 
by  excavated  earth.  A  straight  line  of  trench  runs  some  fifty 
yards  in  rear.  The  gorge  is  open  but  shot  into  from  the 
Chinese  Wall  in  rear,  as  well  as  from  "  N  ''  and  "  R  "  works.  A 
few  field  guns  were  placed  in  it,  including  a  muzzle  loader. 

East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort  is  a  permanent  fort  of 
irregular  hexagonal  trace.  It  is  provided  with  concrete  counter- 
scarp anvd  gorge  galleries. 

"  R "  work  is  a  battery  with  two  6-inch  naval  guns  on 
pivot  mountings  behind  shields,  besides  a  few  smaller  pieces  in 
rear. 

"N  "  work  has  one  10'5-cm.  gun  on  the  road  in  rear  of  its 
crest,  one  similar  piece  on  the  top,  and  one  heavy  3 •42-inch 
field  gun. 

"  M  "  work  has  one  6-inch  naval  gun  on  pivot  mounting,  one 
10  •  5-cm.  gun  on  an  overbank  carriage,  and  two  6  *  5-cm.  field  guns. 

"  P "  work*  was  formed  by  two  tiers  of  trenches,  with 
others  at  right  angles  running  back  along  the  contour  of  the 
spur  on  which  it  stood.  It  contained  at  least  one  3  *  42-inch 
field  piece  and  one  or  more  machine  guns. 

Distribution  of  Troops  on  the  SOth  October. — For  the  attacks 
on  the  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  works,  the  infantry  of  the  11th 
Division  was  disposed  as  follows  : — 

Three   companies    each   of  the   43rd  and    44th   Regiments 
remained  at  Head-Quarters  (Ta  Ku  Shan) J  as  a  divisional 
reserve.      The  remainder  of  the  44th  Regiment  were  in 
the   saps   in  front   of  "Q"   and  Kobu-yama.     The    12th 
Regiment  were  to  attack  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery,  the 
22nd  Regiment  the  North  Fort. 
The  remainder  of  the  43rd  Regiment  were  placed  behind 
breastworks  some    1,500  yards   north  of    the    line    East 
Chi-kuan  Shan — South  East  Chi-kuan  Shan.     From  there 
they  fired  vollej^s  at  intervals. 
The  divisional    mountain    batteries    were    placed    east   and 
north-east   of   Ta    Ku  Shan.      One    battery    of    II./18    Field 
Artillery    Regiment    (Army    Artillery    Brigade)    was    on  the 
north-west  spur  of  Ta  Ku  Shan. 

The  9th  Division  detailed  III./35th  Regiment  to  attack 
"  P  "  work. 

The  Fightinrf  on  the  Wth  October.— On  the  30th  October  the 
line  of  works  between  Sung-shu  Shan  and  South  East  Chi-kuan 

*  See  Panorama  \0  (b).  t  Bee  Map  72. 

X  Sooth-eaet  corner  of  Map  72. 
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Shan  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  every  piece   that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  being  employed. 

The  tire  on  Forts  Erh-lun^  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan  was 
somewhat  less  heavy  than  on  the  works  further  east.  The 
siege  guns  opened  about  9  a.m.,  fire  became  general  and  much 
heavier  at  11  a.m.  Between  12.30  p.m.  and  1  p.m.  a  perfect 
tornado  of  shells  was  poured  upon  the  forts.  The  recently  con- 
structed Japanese  bomb  mortars,  made  of  bamboo,  fired  vigor- 
ously from  the  advanced  parallels  into  the  enemy's  trenches. 

Attack  on  "  Q  "  Work. — At  1.5  p.m.  there  was  an  outbreak 
of  infantry  fire,  and  directly  afterwards  a  force  of  about  a 
battalion  attacked  "  Q."  The  remaining  works  of  the  East 
Chi-kuan  Shan  group  were  simultaneously  attacked  a  few 
minutes  later. 

About  one  bittalion  took  part  in  the  first  rush  against  East 
Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery ;  the  parties  against  Kobu-yama  and 
the  North  Fort  were  slightly  smaller.  The  men  on  the  slopes 
of*'Q"werein  thick  swarms,  and  fell  fast.  When  almost  at 
the  top  they  swerved  to  the  right,  and  came  under  a  heavy  rifle 
fire  from  tlie  Chinese  Wall.  The  attack  came  to  a  complete 
standstill.  Men  formed  bunches  or  lay  scattered  about  in  the 
shell  craters.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  they  threw  hand- 
grenades,  squirted  oil,  &c.  The  enemy's  rifle  fire  and  hand- 
grenades  caused  many  casualties.  Men  attempting  to  retire  to 
the  sap-head  were  almost  invariablj^  shot.  The  slopes  were 
evacuated  by  the  Japanese  after  nightfall. 

Attack  on  the  North  Fort. — At  the  North  Fort  a  small  party 
got  up  the  parapet  at  1.30  p.m.  It  could  not  get  over,  however, 
although  the  supports  lined  the  crest  of  the  glacis  and  fired. 
All  the  men  on  the  parapet  were  hit  in  a  short  time. 

Attack  on  Kobu-i/ama. — On  Kobu-yama  the  Japanese  cap- 
tured the  trench  running  round  the  hill  near  the  summit,  but 
the  Russians  remained  on  the  top. 

The  heaviest  loss  was  incurred  in  front  of  East  Chi-kuan 
Shan  Battery.  A  large  party  of  Japanese  rushed  straight  at 
the  trench,  and  attempted  to  work  along  it  to  the  flanks.  At 
1.15  p.m.  a  considerable  portion  of  these  left  the  trench  and 
made  for  the  top  of  the  work.  They  were  met  by  a  terrific 
enfilade  fire  of  shrapnel  and  by  fire  from  the  Russian  trenches 
and  parapet.  One  single  shrapnel  brought  down  the  officer 
carrying  the  regimental  colour  and  some  dozen  men  besides. 
The  hillside  between  the  lower  trench  and  the  top  was  strewn 
with  corpses.  Nevertheless  a  small  party,  perhaps  twenty 
strong,  got  right  among  the  guns  on  the  parapet.  Some  thirty 
minutes  later  they  ran  down  singlj',  only  one  man  reaching  the 
sap-head,  The  men  in  the  lower  trench  threw  grenades  and 
tried  to  retain  possession,  but  at  3.15  p  m.  the  Russians  had 
regained  the  whole  trench.  This  day's  fighting  cost  the  lltli 
Division  15  officers  and  633  men.  Bj^  far  the  greater  part  fell 
in  front  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery, 
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Attack  on  "  P  "  Woo^k. — The  9th  Division  seized  the  trench 
just  below  the  crest  of  "  P "  after  a  short  fight.  At  about 
3.30  p.m.  a  panic  occurred,  and  the  troops  in  the  trench  rushed 
back.  They  were  turned  back  by  reserves  which  came  on,  met 
the  fugitives  at  the  wire  entanglement,  and  retook  the  trench. 

Attack  <yii  Sung-shu  Shan  Ditch. — Simultaneously  with  the 
above  attacks,  a  column  about  two  hundred  strong  left  the 
advanced  parallel  some  two  hundred  yards  north  of  Sung-shu 
Shan,  and  dashed  against  the  fort  through  a  narrow  opening- 
in  the  wire  entanglement  on  the  glacis.  They  at  once  came 
under  a  heavy  fire,  and  sustained  some  thirty  casualties  before 
reaching  the  ditch.  This  column  was  follo\^ed  by  a  second 
one  of  about  equal  strength,  and  by  a  third  one  some  eighty 
to  one  hundred  strong.  These  all  reached  the  ditch  with 
about  the  same  proportion  of  casualties.  A  large  mine 
exploded  at  3.30  p.m.  near  the  face,  and  another  explosion 
occurred  at  4  p.m.  inside  the  fort.  The  Japanese  in  the 
advanced  parallel,  and  the  Russians  on  the  parapet,  kept  up  a 
sharp  musketry  fire.  A  few  Japanese  who  tried  to  mount  the 
parapet  were  instantly  killed. 

Recapture  of"  P  "  by  Russians  and  subsequent  Recapture 
by  Japanese. — On  the  night  30th/31st  October  the  Russians 
made  two  determined  counter-attacks  on  the  Japanese  in  the 
lower  trench  of  "  P."  The  second  one  was  successful,  the 
Jajianese  being  driven  back  to  their  advanced  parallel.  Major- 
General  Ichinoye,  commanding  the  6th  Brigade  (9th  Division), 
who  had  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  capture  of  the 
Pan-lung  Shan  Forts  in  August,  led  forward  his  reserves,  and 
not  only  recaptured  the  trench,  hut  took  the  entire  work,  which 
was  thenceforward  called  after  him. 

[^  Capture  of  Kobu-yama. — Kobu-j^ima  was  also  completely 
captured  by  the  11th  Division  troops  after  nightfall. 

Fighting  on  the  Slat  October. — On  the  afternoon  of  the 
31st  October,  about  two  companies  of  the  11th  Division  again 
attacked  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort.  This  attack  was 
preceded  by  a  vigorous  bombardment,  the  shrapnel  fire  from 
the  battery  on  the  north-west  slope  of  Ta  Ku  Shan  being 
e8[  ecially  accurate. 

Attack  on  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort. — At  3.25  all 
the  Japanese  troops  left  tlie  saphead  and  a  terrific  explosion 
occurred,  another  taking  ])lHce  at  4.20  p.m.  Directly  after  this 
tiie  Japanese  infantry  advanced.  A  small  party  reached  the 
parapet,  but  could  not  get  over,  although  it  was  under  flanking 
fire,  probably  from  "  P  "  work.  The  Russians  poured  a  heavy 
machine  gun  fire  on  the  assailants,  which  caused  great  h  ss. 
The  Japanese,  however,  established  a  firm  footing  on  the  glacis. 

Losses. — The  total  losses  from  the  26th  to  the  3 1  at  October, 
both  days  inclusive,  weie  51  officers  and  1,970  men. 
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Remarks  on  the  0 iterations. 

The  net  result  was  that  the  Japanese  had  captured  two 
small  works,  which  are  little  more  than  a  network  of  tren':he.'?, 
and  had  obtained  a  footing  on  the  edges  of  the  counterscarps 
of  the  three  permanent  forts  of  the  eastern  section.  From 
these  positions  they  were  enabled  to  undertake  mining  operations 
against  the  defences  of  the  ditches.  These  results  were  in  no 
way  co.nmensurate  with  the  losses  incurred,  and  no  doubt  fell 
far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Japanese  Head-Quarters. 
The  operations  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  have  ended  in  a  repulse. 

Several  faults  were  noticeable  in  the  execution  of  the 
attacks  described  above. 

(1)  There  was  evidently  a  want  of  previous  reconnaissance.* 
This  was  especially  the  case  at  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery 

and  the  North  Fort.  In  the  former  instance  the  strength  of 
the  Russian  advanced  trench  was  evidently  unsuspected  by  the 
Japanese,  although  they  had  suffered  heavily  when  attacking 
the  same  work  in  August.  It  was  hardly  shelled  at  all,  the 
artillery  firing  principally  at  the  parapet  and  the  batteries  in 
rear  ("R,""M,""N"). 

The  difficulty  of  a  frontal  attack  up  the  slope  was  obvious, 
owing  to  its  exposure  to  cross  and  enfilade  fire.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  worked  up  to  it  from  the  direction  of"  Q." 
It  was  thus  attacked  when  it  finally  fell. 

(2)  The  Japanese  artillery,  whilst  shelling  the  points  of 
attack  so  long  that  they  caused  casualties  amongst  their  own 
infantry  in  nearly  every  case,  quite  neglected  to  tura  their  fire 
on  to  hostile  guns  which  playe  1  on  the  storming  columns.  The 
enormous  losses  caused  by  shrapnel  fire  on  the  30th  October 
bore  striking  testimony  to  the  efiicacy  of  this  projectile  under 
favourable  circumstances. 

(3)  The  Jai)anese  infantrj^  did  not  display  the  same  dash 
as  daring  the  earlier  operations,  the  12th  Regiment,  opposite 
East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery,  forming  an  honourable  exception. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  siege  warfare  was  beginning  to  tell. 

The  efficacy  of  bombst  whether  shot  out  of  a  gun  or  thrown 
by  hand,  was  amply  demonstrated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advanced  and  glacis  trenches  of  the 
wxrks,  with  the  exception  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Batter}',  a 
special  case,  proved,  if  anything,  a  source  of  weakness  to  the 
defenders.  Their  troops  were  easilj''  driven  out  and  the  trenches 
afforded  valuable  points  d'appiii  to  the  enemy.  The  difficulty 
of  gettinor  men  to  fis^ht  well  in  advanced  and  semi-isolated 
positions  Wiis  very  apparent.  Flanking  fire  from  other  works 
would  seem,  generally  speaking,  to  be  a  more  efficacious  way 
of  defending  the  slopes  in  front  of  works. 

*  I  endoi'se  this  ;  but  reconnaissance  was  most  difficult. — Apsley 
Smith,  Colonel,  14.2.05. 

t  The  moral  effect;  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  physical  efifeot. — Apsley 
Smith,  Colonel,  14.2,05. 
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APPENDIX  ], 


Objectives  of  Japanese  AriiUeo-y  as  allotted  durivg  the  Fightivg 
of  the  26th  to  the  31st  October  1904.* 

On  the  26th  October :— t 

The  four  28-cm.  howitzers  at  "  P  "  fired  on  Erh-lung  Shan 

Fort. 
The  howitzers  and  mortars  in  Tiing-ho-kou  valley,  "  K  "^ 

and  "  L,"  fired  on  Erh-Jung  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shani 

forts. 
The  guns  at  "  N  "  and  howitzers  at  "  M  "  divided  their  fiie 

between  the  two  above  forts. 
AM  the  naval  guns  fired  on  Sung-shu  Shan  Fort. 

On  the  30th  October  :— 

The  guns  at  "N"  and  howitzers  at  "M"  fired  on  "H" 

Battery,  Waug-tai,  and  Pan-lung  Shan  new  Battery. 
The  pieces  at  "  Q,"  "  S,"'  "  Y,"  and  "  W  "  distributed  their 

fire    over    the    ground    between    Wang-tai    and    East 

Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort. 
The  15-cm.  mortars  at  "X"  fired  en  "  Q"  work  and  East 

Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery. 
The  indirect  fire  pieces  in  the  Tung-ho-kou  valley  ("  K  " 

and  '•  L  "),  the  four  28-cm.  howitzers  near  Tien-pan-kou 

("  A  "),  naval  guns,  and  Field  Artiller}'  Brigade,  fired  on 

Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan  Forts. 

On  31st  October:  — 

The  following  fired  on  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort : — 
Mortars  f I om  "K,"  howitzers  and  moi tars  from  "  W," 
"  V,"  and  "  P." 

*  This  was  the  diBtribution  at  the  legiuning  of  the  day's  operations^ 
Targetsi  were,  of  course,  changed  as  the  eituation  demanded.—  C.  Y. 
t  See  Map  72. 
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(24)  Port  Arthur.— The  Siege  Operations  from  the 
end  of  October  to  the  Pall  of  the  Fortress. 


Report  by  Captain  C.  A.  L.  Yate,  King's  Own  (Yorkshire 
Light  Inlantry).     Tokio,  26th  February,  1905.* 


Plates. 

(1)  General  map  of  Port  Arthur  and  neigh- 

bourhood -  -  -         -     Map  71 

(2)  Sketch  map  to  illustrate  operations 

(3)  Rough  plan  of  East  Chi-kuan  North  Fort- 

(4)  Rough  plan  of  Erh-lung  Shan  Fort 

(5)  „        sketclies  of  Sung-shu  Shan  Fort  - 

(6)  „  „  „  203-Metre  Hill    -  Panorama  13 


72 

78 
79 
80 


Changes  in  the  Disposition  of  the  Artillery  dtirimg  November 

and  December. 

The  moves  of  guns  are  shown  in  detail  on  the  map,f  the 
dates  being  written  alongside  the  dotted  lines  drawn  between 
the  former — and  the  new  positions  of  the  pieces. 

The  follov/ing  particulars  are  given  in  explanation  and 
addition  : — Early  in  November  some  of  the  naval  guns  ("  F  " 
and  "  G"  on  map),  and  some  direct  fire  siege  pieces  ("  N  "  and 
"  S  "  on  map),  were  pushed  forward  from  1,000  to  2,000  yards, 
to  shell  the  works  more  effectively.  The  2nd  Artillery  Brigade 
had  been  advanced  late  in  October.|  The  dejiarture  for  the 
north,  between  the  14th  and  the  18th  November,  §  of  the 
17th  Field  Artillery  Regiment,  had  reduced  its  strength  by  four 
6  gun  batteries.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  eminences  east  and 
west  of  Shui-shih-ying  were  occupied  by  two  or  four  guns 
instead  of  by  complete  batteries.  Continual  changes  took  place 
in  the  dispositions  of  the=;e  guns  which  it  is  impossible  to 
follow.  The  positions  occupied  are  marked  "  Field  "  on  the  map, 
the  dates  of  taking  them  up  being  given  where  possible. 

All  the  mountain  artillery  of  the  9th  Division,  and  some 
of  the  11th  Division  were  advanced  to  the  south  of  the  railway 

*  This  report  should  be  read  with  the  Dia-y  for  the  corraaponding 
period  (Report  16). — C.  Y. 
t  See  Map  72. 

1  8fe  report  on  October  operations,  page  4t7. — C.  T. 
§  Compare  Diary,  page  397.— -C.  Y. 
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embankment,  in  many  cases  to  the  glacis  of  tbe  forts  and  even 
into  the  ditches.*  These  guns  were  more  usually  employed 
singly,  or  in  pairs,  than  by  batteries. 

After  the  capture  of  203-Metre  Hill,  two  28-cm.  howitzers 
(from  "  T  "  on  map),  and  six  15-cm.  howitzers  (from  "  M  "  on 
map),  were  sent  thither  to  shell  the  harbour  and  new  town, 
as  were  also  two  1.5-cm.  naval  guns  ("E"  on  map),  three  naval 
12-pounders  ("D"  on  map),  and  two  naval  12-cm.  guns"B" 
and  "  C "  on  map),  were  sent  respectively  to  Akasaka-yama, 
and  the  col  between  it  and  the  203- Metre  Hill. 

Durinor  December  the  15-cm.  mortars  were  advanced  as 
follows : — 

(a)  One,  and  later  two,  pieces,  to  "  P"  Work,  to  batter  the 

North  Fort  gorge  defences. 
(6)  One  in  each  of  the  two  Pan-lung  Shan  Works  to  batter 

the  Chinese  Wall, 
(c)  One  to  "  G "  Work,  and  one  to  the  slopes  of  Sung-shu 

Shan,  to  batter  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan. 

The  rest  of  the  11th  Divisional  Mountain  Artillery  was 
placed  on  Hsiao  Ku  Shan,  on  the  slopes  of  Ta  Ku  Shan,  and 
on  the  low  ground  south-east  of  these  two  heights. 


Changes  in  the  Composition  and  Distribution  of  the  Besieging 
Aimiy  during  the  same  Period. 

The  following  changes  took  place  after  the  l.>5t  November 
in  the  Order  of  Battle,  already  submitted  (Appendix  2,  October 
operation  sf)  : — 

1.  The  seven  12- cm.  field  howitzer  batteries  (twenty-eight 
pieces)  were  reconstituted  into  six  of  four  pieces  each.  This 
owing  to  some  of  the  howitzers  having  become  unserviceable. 

2.  The  Field  Artilleiy  Brigade  \\as  reduced  hy  one 
regiment.  + 

3.  Two  out  of  the  three  sciuadrons  of  the  1st  Divisional 
Cavalry  Regiment  left  for  the  north,  entraining  on  the  8th 
November. 

4.  Three  companies  of  engineers  reinforced  the  Army,  one 
going  to  each  division.  The  first  (Guard)  company  arrived  on 
the  8th  November. 

6.  The  4th  Reserve  Brigade,  head-quarters  Hsiao  Ku  Shau,^ 
sent  one  battalion  38th  Reserve  Regiment  to  the  174-Metre 
Height,  where  it  came  under  the  command  of  the  general 
commanding  the  1st  Division. 

*  Compare  acconnt  of  operations  against  East  Chi-kuan  Shan,  North 
Fort,  page  45i'.— C.  Y. 

t  See  page  455.  %  'Sfee  page  397. 

§  Marked  on  Map  71,  Ijut  nut  on  Map  72. 
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6.  One  battalion  8th  Reserve  Regiment  was  detached  to 
Dalny.*  The  brigade  commander  was  therefore  left  with  only 
two  battalions  at  his  disposal. f 

7.  The  7th  Division  was  added  to  the  Port  Arthur  be- 
sieging army,  its  last  troops  disembarking  at  Dalny  on  the 
20th  November  and  moving  forward  by  route  march  on  the 
following  day.  This  division  consists  of  the  13th  Brigade 
(25th  and  26th  Regiments)  and  the  14th  Brigade  (27th  and 
28th  Regimejits).  It  has  a  composite  artillery  regiment  of  four 
6-gun  batteries,  two  field  and  two  mountain.  The  divisional 
cavalry  regiment  did  not  accompany  it,  but  the  six  mounted 
infantry  men  per  company,  which  form  another  unique  feature 
of  its  organization,  did.:}: 

8.  During  the  lighting  for  the  203-Metre  Hill,  the  17th 
Regiment  of  the  8th  Division  was  temporarily  attached  to  the 
Third  Army  and  quartered  one  mile  west  of  Tien-pan-kou 
village.  One  of  its  three  battalions  was  placed  in  immediate 
reserve  to  the  troops  attacking  203-Metre  Hill  during  a  part 
of  the  time.  It  was  not  engaged,  however,  and  the  regiment 
returned  northward  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fighting. 

The  Operations  against  the  Permanent  Forts,  Eastern  Sector. 

The  mining,  sapping,  and  other  operations  undertaken  with 
the  object  of  destroying  the  ditch  defences  and  parapets  of  the 
three  permament  forts  on  the  eastern  section  : — 

(1)  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort, 

(2)  Erh-lung  Shan  Fort, 

(3)  Sung-shu  Shan  Fort, 

were  begun  during  the  latter  part  of  October. 

The  forts  were  respectively  taken  on  the  18th,  28th,  and 
31st  December,  in  the  order  given  above. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  entire  narrative  of  these 
opeiations  is  embodied  in  this  section. 

East  Chi-huan  Shan  North  Fort.^ — Towards  the  end  of 
October  the  Japanese,  having  brought  their  saps  up  to  the 
6th  parallel,  43  yards  from  the  glacis  crest,  began  tunnelling 
into  the  precipitously  steep  slope  of  the  glacis. 

The  Russians  drove  out  a  countermine  from  "  A  "  hoping  to 
get  under  the  Japanese  gallery.  Tiiey  misjudged  the  direction, 
however. 

On  the  23rd  October  they  fired  their  mine  and   created  a  23rd  Oct. 
breach  in  their  own  gallery  by  which  the  Japanese  entered. 

The  face  counterscarp  gallery  is  divided  into  several  rooms  24tli  Oct. 
with    concrete   partitions, |1    a  passage   running   in   rear.     The 

*  This,  or  a  portion  of  it,  went  earlier  in  the  siege. — 0.  Y. 

t  The  9th  Reserve  Regiment  having  gone  north  in  October. — C.  Y. 

1  Compare  Diary  for  November  20th,  page  398. 

§  See  Map  78.  ||  See  section  Map  78. 
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6th  Nov. 


17th  Nov. 


22nd  Nov. 


December. 


16th  Dec. 


Japanese  brought  up  a  machine  gun  to  fire  along  this.  Under 
cover  of  its  fire,  single  men,  carrying  sandbags,  entered  the 
gallery  and,  throwing  themselves  flat  down,  pushed  the  sand- 
bags with  their  heads,  thus  gradually  forming  a  breastwork. 
Some  were  shot  whilst  doing  this,  but  by  this  process  the 
Japanese  gradually  advanced  along  the  passage  and  gained 
possession  of  the  rooms.  Their  progress  is  shown  by  chain - 
dotted  lines,  with  dates  opposite  to  them  on  the  sketch. 

On  the  6th  November  a  sharp  fight  took  place  in  the  counter- 
scarp gallery.  Steel  plates  as  well  as  sandbags  protected  the 
Japanese  working  parties.  A  mountain  gun  was  brought  up 
by  the  attackers  to  smash  down  the  obstacles  in  the  gallery. 

On  this  day  the  Russians,  by  throwing  explosives,  set  fire 
to  a  covered  passage  across  the  ditch  which  tlie  Japanese  had 
begun  on  the  1st  November  and  nearly  completed ;  the  fire  was 
put  out  with  a  hose. 

The  Russians,  imagining  tbat  the  Japanese  were  sapping 
up  to  the  east  corner,  drove  a  mine  towards  "  B,"  exploded  it, 
and  created  another  breach.  By  this  time  the  Japanese  had 
penetrated  sufficiently  towards  the  east  of  the  face  gallery  to 
enable  them  to  fire  down  the  eastern  flank  ditch  and  gallery. 
They  brought  up  three  machine  guns  to  fire  down  this  ditch. 
The  Russians  had  constructed  a  temporary  caponier  of  eartli  and 
barrels  at  the  south  end.  The  gallery  was  unfinished  and 
stopped  some  twenty  yards  short  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
flank.  This  gallery  formed  one  continuous  passage  in.side,  but 
the  Russians  had  built  sandbag-  partitions  (as  at  "  X  "  in  the 
sketch). 

The  Japanese,  advancing  a  mountain  gun  to  the  north  end 
of  the  gallery,  battered  these  down  also. 

One  night  about  this  period  two  parties  of  engineers  (five 
men  each)  moved  along  the  ditch  and  gallery  (dotted  lines  in 
sketch).  The  ditch  party  blew  a  breach  in  the  gallery  wall 
at  "  Y."  Sandbags  had  previously  been  dropped  from  the  top 
by  the  Japanese  to  protect  the  working  party.  This  cleared  the 
enemy  out  of  the  northern  half. 

The  two  galleries  in  the  parapet  which  had  been  begun  after 
the  completion  of  the  covered  way  across  the  ditch  liad  advanced 
4  to  9  feet.  By  this  date  the  whole  ea.stern  gallery  was  in 
Japanese  hands.  The  Russians  blew  in  the  end  at  "  D  "  when 
evacuating  it. 

Early  in  December,  one,  and  later  two,  15  era.  mortars  were 
put  into  "  P  "  Work  to  batter  the  concrete  gorge  galleries  at 
a  distance  of  400  yard.s. 

The  two  mine  galleries  with  several  branches  luui  been 
completed  and  six  powder  chambers  prepared. 

On  tills  date  General  Kondratenko,  a  colonel  of  engineers, 
and  seven  other  officers  were  killed  by  a  28-ctn.  shell  whilst 
holding  a  consul  i  a ti'^»n  in  the  gorge  gallery. 
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At    2.20  p.m.    the    mines    under    the    parapet  were    fired.  18th  Dec. 
Three  big  explosions  practically  divided  the  parapet  into  two. 

The  Russian  machine  guns,  firing  on  the  gaps,  kept  the 
attacking  infantry  at  bay,  and  when  these  tried  to  extend  along 
the  parapet,  flank  fire  from  the  same  guns  obliged  them  to 
retire.  The  Japanese  captured  the  fort  at  11.50  p.m.*  The 
spoils  were : — 

Two  47-mm.  Hotchkiss  (one  undamaged)  ; 
Two  2  •  4-cm.  guns  (Nordenf eldts  ?)  ; 
Four  Maxims ; 

11,500  rounds  machine  gun  ammunition  ; 
80  hand-grenades. 

The  attacking  force  consisted  of  : — 

The  22nd  Regiment; 

Two  or  three  companies  43rd  Regiment ; 

A  battalion  38th  Reserve  Regiment.     This  last  effected  the 
entrance  into  the  fort. 
For  action  of  the  artiiler}'-,  see  Appendix.j- 

Erh-lung  Shan  Fort.X — Three  shafts  were  sunk  at  Erh-lung 
Shan  to  blow  in  the  counterscarp  wall — one  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  face  and  one  near  each  corner.     On  the  3rd   November  3rd  Nov. 
the  central  shaft  had  reached  13  fe?t  and  each  of  the  flank  ones 
half  that  distance  below  the   ground  level.     The  following  day,  4tli  Nov. 
the  desired  depth  had  been  attained  in  the  centre,  but  the  work 
on    the  outer  shafts  was    seriously  delayed    by  rock,  the  sites 
having   to  be  changed.     By  the  8th,  four  shafts  had  reached  8th  Nov. 
a  depth  of  12  to  13  feet.     After  this   they  were  only  deepened  13th  Nov. 
8  to  12  inches  daily,  owing  to  the  presence  of  rock. 

At  3.30  a.m.,  sixty  Russians  attacked  the  Japanese  advanced  leth  Nov. 
trenches  from  two  directions,  but  fell  back  after  fifteen  minutes' 
fighting,  leaving  ten  dead. 

On    the    night    of    the    16th/l7th    two    Japanese  soldiers  leth  17th 
descended   from    the    upper    storey    of    the    eastern    caponier  Nov. 
("  1  "  in  sketch),  which  had  been  captured  and  smashed,  into 
the  ditch,  cut  the  telephone  wires,  and  tested  the  stability  of 
the  escarp  soil.     The  entire  western  caponier  ("  2  "  in  sketch) 
had  previously  been  destroyed. 

About  9  a.m.  on  the  20th  the  minf  s  against  the  counterscarp  20th. Nov. 
were  fired  and  brought  down  the  wall  in  three  places  (the  left 
one  is  shown  in  the  sketch).  The  biggest  explosion  was  the 
left  one ;  here  the  debris  reduced  the  depth  of  the  ditch  from 
about  30  feet  to  some  14  to  18  feet.§  The  Japanese  subsequently 
made  an  approach  across  the  ditch  to  the  parapet  through  the 
debris. 


*  Compare  Diary,  page  406  (December  18th). — C.  Y. 
t  See  page  473.  |  See  Map  70. 

§  Compare  Diary,  page  397.     I  looked  down  on  the  debris  through  a 
loophole,  and  did  not  realize  its  height  above  ditch  level. —C.  Y. 
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20tli;21st 
Nov. 


26th  Nov. 
11th  Dec. 

15th  Dec. 

22nd  Dec. 
23rd  Dec. 

25th  Dec. 
28th  Dec. 


On  the  previous  night  19th/20th  November  the  enemy  tried 
hard  to  hinder  the  works  by  rifle  fire  and  by  throwing  explosives. 
The  Japanese  employed  rectangular  wooden  frames  about  7  feet 
by  4  feet  with  stout  wire  netting  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  grenades.  Bundles  of  hay  had  also  been  piled  up  near  the 
sap-heads  with  a  view  to  crossing  the  ditch.  These  were  never 
used.  A  reconnaissance  of  the  parapet,  made  on  the  evening  of 
the  20th,  caused  a  great  outburst  of  artillery  fire,  the  Russians 
imagining  it  to  be  the  prelude  to  an  assault. 

On  the  following  night  a  covered  way  was  made  across  the 
ditch  with  sandbags  and  a  roof  of  steel  plates,  and  ramps  were 
made  in  the  escarp  and  counterscarp.  The  enemy  opposed  these 
works  energetically,  especially  during  the  night  22nd/23rd 
November.  They  were,  however,  completed  before  the  general 
attack  on  the  26th  November. 

On  that  day  the  parapet  was  partially  occupied  by  5  p.m. 
but  the  assailants  were  ejected  again  by  midnight. 

Five  galleries  were  constructed  in  the  parapet,  one  opposite 
the  eastern  caponier  coiner,  then  two  together  further  west, 
then  one  close  to  the  communicating  gallery  (see  sketch),*  and 
lastly,  one  still  further  west. 

These  galleries  had  been  driven  from  17  to  36  feet  under 
the  parapet,  and  powder  chambers  were  being  prepared.  By 
the  28th  December  some  galleries  had  attained  a  length  of  over 
40  feet. 

On  this  day  the  enemy  burnt  33  feet  of  one  gallery  by 
throwing  combustible  materials  into  the  entrance.  On  the 
following  day  he  began  countermining  between  the  central  and 
eastern  galleries. 

On  the  25th  this  work  ceased,  and  a  similar  attempt  was 
made  against  the  right  gallery. 

At  10  a.m.  on  the  28th  the  mines  were  fired  with  very  good 
effect.  Three  storming  parties  immediately  crossed  the  ditch. 
Fire  from  machine,  mountain  and  light  field  guns,  as  well  as 
a  shower  of  grenades  thrown  by  the  enemy  oa  the  cavalier, 
kept  the  attackers  at  bay  for  hours.  They  lay  in  crowds  on 
the  slopes  at  "  3  "  and  "  4  "  (see  sketch),*  exposed  to  enfilade 
artillery  fire  from  An-tzu  Shan  and  I-tzu  Shan  Fortst  which, 
however,  fired  little.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the 
Japanese  dug  two  emplacements  (see  sketch*)  and  placed 
mountain  guns  in  them  to  combat  the  enemy's  pieces  inside  the 
work. 

At  4.30  p.m.  the  infantry,  of  whom  some  one  thousand  to 
one  thousand  two  hundred  were  lying  on  the  exterior  slopes, 
rushed  across  the  parapet. 

By  7.30  p.m.  they  had  captured  the  work,  although  some 
fifty    Ru.ssians  in  the  gorge  resisted  till  3   a.m.   on  the  29th. 


•  See  Map  79. 


t  See  Map  71. 
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Some  of  the  defenders  hid  in  the  casemate  in  rear  ot"  the  face 
parapet.  The  Japanese  trained  a  machine  gun  on  to  the 
entrance  and  prevented  their  escape. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  I./26th  East  Siberian  Rifles  — 
500  strong — and  some  sailors.  Nearly  250  of  them  were  Vjuried 
in  the  tUhris. 

The  Japanese  had  1,000  casualties. 
They  captured : — 

Four  15 -cm.  guns  on  siege  carriages. 

Eight  "  small  calibre  "  (3  •  42-inch)  field  guns. 

Thirty  37-mm.  Hotchkiss  guns. 

One  2  •  9-inch  mountain  gun. 

One  muzzle-loading  gun. 

Several  Maxim  guns. 

The  18th  Brigade  (19th  and  36th  Regiments)  attacked  the 
fort,  each  regiment  having  two  battalions  in  leserve.  The  19th 
Regiment  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 

Sung-shu  Shan  Fort* — On  the  glacis  crest  of  Sung-shu  Shan  30th  Oct. 
Fort*  three  shafts  were  dug  directly  after  the  fighting  of  the 
30th  October,  when  the  Japanese  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ditch 
{see  "  a,  "  "  b,"  "  c,  "  "  d  "  on  sketch) ;  "  a  "  and  "  c  "  shafts, 
which  Avere  constructed  first,  hit  upon  the  concrete  roof  of  a 
counterscarp  gallery  of  whose  existence  the  Japanese  ap])ear  to 
have  been  unaware.  This  necessitated  the  shaft  being  driven 
backwards  {see  dotted  line,  section  1  -2  on  sketch).  The  righ  t 
shaft  was  further  delayed  by  rock.  The  left  shaft  was  com- 
pleted on  the  4th  November. 

On  the  6th  November  another  shaft  ("  d  "  on  sketch)  was  6th  Nov. 
sunk  at  the  left  centre  and  completed  on  the  13th  November. 

On  the   14th  November  I  descended  the  last-named  shaft.  14th  Nov. 
It  v/as  some  25  feet  deep  and  8  feet  in  diameter.     The   under- 
ground gallery  connecting  the  shafts   had  recesses  for  powder 
charges  every  12  to  20  feet. 

The  mines  were  all  fired  at  2.30  p.m.  on  the  I7th.t  The  17th  Nov. 
eastern  portion  of  the  counterscarp  gallery  (shaded  in  sketch) 
was  reduced  to  ruins,  but  in  the  centre  two  mines  failed  to 
explode,  and  the  solid  brick  revetment  withstood  the  force  of 
the  explosion,  which  destroyed  some  of  the  Japanese  advanced 
trenches,  but  only  made  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  this  portion  of 
the  gallery. 

The  Japanese  had    worked    along  the  imdestroyed  portion  21st  Nov. 
of  the  gallery  (towards    "  e  "    in  sketch)    and  completed  their 
preparations  for  blowing  in  the  inside  wall — that  looking  into 
the  ditch. 

The  enemy  brought  up  small  calibre  guns  to  tire  into  the  21st  22ud 
ditch,   but    the    Japanese    kept   down    this   fire   by   throwing  " 
explosives.     On   the   night   of    the   21st/22nd   November    the 

*  See  Map  80.  t  Compare  Diary  for  that  date,  page  397.— C.  T. 
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22nd  Nov. 
to  10th 
Dec. 


charges  against  the  inner  gallery  wall  at  "  e  "  were  exploded 
two  exits  being  made  into  the  ditch.  The  enemy  began  counter- 
mining, but  his  works  were  stopped  by  the  Japanese  working 
against  them. 

After  this  the  Japanese  made  a  series  of  attempts  to  gain 
access  to  the  parapet.  Thej''  made  a  rough  bridge  of  planks 
resting  on  wooden  trestles  reaching  half-way  up  to  the  top  of 
the  ditch.  Russian  guns  from  Ying-tung-tzu  and  An-tzu  Shan* 
destroyed  this,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned  as  impracticable. 

The  communicating  gallery  to  the  interior  of  the  work  was 
neutralized  by  blocking  up  the  loopholes  and  working  into  it 
from  the  counterscarp  gallery.  The  Russians  finally  evacuated 
it,  blocking  it  up  under  the  parapet  by  an  explosion.  A  covered 
way  across  the  ditch  was  made  of  two  rows  of  sandbags  roofed 
with  steel  plates.  These  were  continually  being  destroyed  by 
the  Russian  artillery  fire,  causing  many  casualties  and  neces- 
sitating repairs  nearly  every  night.  Nevertheless  the  assailants 
reached  the  parapet  by  this  means  and  began  constructing  mine 
galleries  under  it. 

The  Russians  at  once  made  attempts  to  hinder  the  work, 
and  at  3  30  a.m.  on  the  17th  an  explosion  took  place  above  the 
right-hand  galle)y,  probably  caused  by  the  firing  of  a  counter- 
mine. The  Russians  immediately  attacked,  some  twelve  of  them 
advancing  along  the  ditch.  They  were,  however,  repulsed.  The 
mines  were  fired  at  10.10  a.m.  on  the  31st  December. 

31st  Dec.  The  Japanese  artillery  immediately  opened  a  heavy  fire,  and 

five  minutes  later  the  infantry  ascended  the  parapet.  A  second 
explosion  occurred  a  few  minutes  later — probably  caused  by  the 
accidental  firing  of  a  magazine — and  blocked  the  gallery  leading 
from  the  counterscarp  to  the  gorge.  Some  150  of  the  defenders 
were  thus  entombed.  At  midday  the  remainder  hoisted  the 
white  flag,  2  officers  and  160  men  were  thus  taken  prisoners. 

The  Japanese  losses  were  i  50,  principally  caused  1  y  artillery 
fire.  A  prisoner  gave  the  strength  of  the  garrison  at  300,  but 
some  accounts  put  it  at  oOO.f  Earlier  it  was  reported  to 
consist  of  three  companies. 

The  2nd  Japanese  Regiment  carried  out  the  attack. 


17th  Dec. 


23rd/24th 
Nov. 


26th  Nov. 


The  Assaults  on  the  Eastern  Defences  during  November. 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd/24th  November  the  III./12th 
Regiment  made  an  .attack  on  the  advanced  trench  ot  East 
Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery  and  actually  held  part  of  it  for  some 
hours;  they  were  finally  ejected  with  heavy  loss.| 

On  the  2Gth  November  another  general  assault  was  made  on 
the  whole  eastern  .sector;  the  plan  was  the  same  as  for  that  of 


•  See  Map  71.  f  Compare  Diary,  paire  408. 

X  See  Map  72. 
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the  26t1i  to  the  GLst  October,  as  was  also,  with  slight  exceptions, 
the  distribution  of  the  attacking  troops.  This  fighting  will  be 
dealt  with  in  three  parts  : — 

(a)  The  attacks  on  the  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Works. 

(h)  The  advance  against  the  Chinese  Wall, 

(c)  The  attacks  on  Forts  Erh-lung  Shan,  Simg-shu  Shan 
and  the  Sung-shu  Shan  New  Battery. 

The  infantry  assaults  were  preceded  hy  a  general  bombard- 
ment, similar  to  that  on  the  80th  October,  the  objectives 
allotted  to  the  guns  being  the  same. 

The  explosion  of  a  large  mine  at  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North 
Fort  was  the  signal  for  the  assault,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  infantry  swarmed  out  of  the  sap-heads  (12.45  p.m.). 

The  Attack  on  the  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Works. — At  this 
portion  of  the  line  attacks  were  made  on  : — 
(i)  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  ; 
(ii)  "  Q  "  Work  ; 
(iii)  the  North  Fort. 

(i)  About  a  battalion  moved  against  the  advanced  trench  of  (i), 
advancing  by  rushes  of  companies,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  attackers  were  greeted  by  a 
terrible  outburst  of  lifle  and  Maxim  fire,  as  well  as  by  enfilading 
shrapnel  from  South  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery,  which  fired 
even  more  effectively  than  it  did  on  the  30th  October.  About 
half  the  assaulting  party  fell  between  the  sap-head  and  the 
advanced  hostile  trench,  a  distance  of  barely  fifty  yards.  They 
were  twice  driven  out  of  the  trench,  but  returned  in  diminishing 
numbers.  This  attack  was  most  gallantly  carried  out.  At 
9  p.m.  only  dead  and  wounded  were  left  on  the  slope. 

At  9  p.m.  the  Japanese  retook  part  of  the  trench,  being  finally 
repulsed  at  2  a.m.  on  the  27th  November. 

(ii)  About  a  company  attacked  (ii),  some  of  the  men  getting 
over  the  parapet.  They  never  returned.  Grenade  throwing 
and  bayonet  fighting  took  place  on  the  crest.  Both  here  and 
at  (i)  the  enemy  threw  grenades  charged  with  petroleum. 
These  burnt  very  brightly  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  exploded 
violently,  scattering  burning  fragments  all  around. 

(iii)  At  (iii)  a  small  party,  perhaps  fifty  men,  advanced  from 
the  left  (eastern)  sap  made  against  the  North  Fort,  which  ends 
in  a  deep  quarry-like  hollow.  They  tried  to  get  into  the  ditch, 
but  got  caught  in  a  wire  entanglement  on  the  glacis  and  were 
mostly  hit. 

Some  four  hundred  men  attacked  the  face  parapet  of  the 
fort,  some  of  them  getting  over  it.  Hand-to-hand  fighting  took 
place  on  the  top.  Most  of  the  attackers  here  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  a  crater  on  the  exterior  slope.*  These  attacks,  which 
were  very  half-hearted  compared  to  those  on  (i),  likewise  ended 
in  complete  failure. 

*  Cpmpare  Diary  for  this  date. — C.  Y. 
K     50294.  O  G 
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Accoidiug  to  statistics  issued  the  following  afternoon,  the 
attacks  on  these  three  points  cost  52  ofiBceis  and  1,119  men,  a 
figure  which  was  subsequently  found  to  be  below  the  mark, 

The  Advance  against  the  Chinese  Wall. — From  West  Pan- 
lung  Shan  a  party  whose  strength  could  not  be  estimated 
advanced  against  the  Chinese  Wall  and  got  as  far  as  this.* 
Here  tliey  were  checked  by  machine  gun  fire  and  by  reinforce- 
ments from  Wang-tai,  most  of  them  being  killed  or  wounded. 

The  Attacks  on  Forts  Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-.<hu  Shan 
and  on  Sung-shu  Shan  New  Battery. —K  small  portion  of 
Sung-shu  IShan  Fort  was  held  for  a  short  time,  as  was  also 
part  of  the  parapet  at  Erh-lung-Shan,t  but  by  midnight  the 
as.sailants  had  been  dislodged. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  of  the  1st  Division  (attacking 
Sung-shu  Shan)  and  of  the  9th  Division  (attacking  Erh-lung 
Shan)  two  battalions  of  the  25th  Eegiment  (7th  Division)  were 
engaged  at  the  former  fort  and  a  third  battalion  of  the  same 
division  against  Erh-lung  Shan.  These  were  the  only  troops 
of  this  newly  arrived  division  which  took  any  part  in  the 
day's  fighting. 

The  attack  on  Sung-shu  Shan  Fort  had  been  greatl}^ 
hindered  by  flanking  fire  from  Sung-shu  Shan  New  Battery. 
This  battery  formed  part  of  a  crescent  shaped  group  of  trenches, 
running  from  Ying-tung-tzu,  past  the  gorge  of  Sung-shu  Shan 
Fort  to  the  railway,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  fort.  Wire 
entanglements  ran  in  front  all  the  way. 

Along  the  Ying-tung-tzu — Sung-shu  Shan  gorge  portion  were 
mounted  — 

Four  15-cm.  howitzers. 

One  lO'o-cm.  gun. 

One  47-mm.  Hotchkiss. 

In  the  battery  itself  there  were — 

Two  10  •  5-cm.  guns  on  field  carriages, 

One  3  *  42-inch  field  gun  inside  a  blindage, 

One  75-mm.  quick-firing  gun, 

Two  more  3  •  42-inch  field  guns. 

Six  Hotchkiss  Q.F.  guns. 

And,  .some  1,000  yards  southward,  two  more  field  guns. 

The  strength  of  the  work,  however,  lay  in  the  cross-fire 
from  rifles  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  its  exposed  slopes 
from  trenches  close  by. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  November  volunteers  were 
called  for  from  each  division  to  make  a  night  attack  on  this 
battery  ;  two  thousand  of  these,  under  Major-General  Xakamura 
commanding  2nd  Brigade,  IsL  Division,  started  to  attack  the 
work  fromlhe  railway  embankment  immediately  below,at  10  p.m. 

•  Compare  Diary 'which  states  that  the  Japanese  captured  a  portion. 
~C.  Y. 

t  Compare  Diary,  end  of  Norember,  page  390. — C.  Y. 
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They  reached  a  wire  entanglement  which  runs  about  twenty 
yards  below  the  summit.  Further  progress  was  impossible, 
and  at  2  a.m.  on  the  27th  November  they  were  withdrawn, 
after  losing  over  50  per  cent.,  including  General  Nakamura, 
severely  wounded.  The  negotiations  for  an  armistice  to  bury 
the  dead  failed,  and  the  bodies  lay  in  heaps  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hill  until  some  days  after  the  surrender,  emitting  a  sickening 
stench.  The  night  26th/27th  November  was  very  frosty,  the 
cold  weather  continuing  throughout  all  the  succeeding  week's 
fighting,  so  that  numerous  wounded  mu.st  have  perished. 

The  total  losses  during  this  eighteen  hours'  fighting  reached 
4,000. 

The  Capture  of  20S-Metre  Hill* 

Description  of  the  Defences. — The  defences  of  203-Metre 
Hill-j-  consisted  of — 

(i)  Two  main  lines  of  wire  entanglements  running  right 
round  the  hill,  with  shorter  lengths  running  up  and 
down  the  slopes  in  places. 

(ii)  Two  trenches  I'unning  right  round  the  hill. 

(iii)  Two  stone  and  sandbag  breastworks  on  tiie  summits. 

(i)  The  wire  entanglements  were  of  plain  steel  wire  with 
fragile  wooden  stakes  about  3  feet  high.  They  had  been 
largely  demolished  by  the  fire  of  28 -cm.  howitzers  before  the 
attacks  took  place. 

(ii)  The  lower  trench  was  wide  and  shallow  and  unprovided 
with  traverses  of  any  kind ;  it  was  evidently  unfinished. 
Between  the  lower  trench  and  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  Russians 
had  placed  a  number  of  fougasses  consisting  of  boxes  filled 
with  black  pebble  powder  and  tired  by  electricity. 

The  slope  between  the  two  trenches  is  very  steep,  especially 
on  the  north-east  side  (left  in  sketch),  where  it  attains 
35°  to  45°.  On  this  side  the  ground  juts  out  in  front  of  the 
trenches  at  some  points,  obliging  the  defenders  to  construct 
small  "  sangars  "  for  individual  riflemen.  Even  these  could  not 
search  all  the  ground,  the  dead  portions  of  which  proved  of 
great  service  to  the  attacking  troops. 

The  natural  soil  is  hard  and  stony,  but  round  the  trenches 
the  excavated  soil  makes  movement  somewhat  difficult. 

The  upper  trench  had  been  so  battered  by  howitzer  shells 
that  its  original  shape  w^as  difficult  to  recognize.  It  had  been 
traversed  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  feet  bj''  natural  earth  banks. 
The  trench  here  was  key-shaped,  and  ceased  immediately  in  rear 
of  the  traverses. 

*  See  Panorama  11. 

t  Compare  report  on  September  operations,  pages  437  and  438,  and 
Panorama  9. — 0.  Y. 
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Rough  Picon  of  20S-Metre  Height  Defences  {excluding 
Entanglements) . 

The  remains  of  three  stout  casemates  were  observable 
along  the  west  front  of  the  hill ;  they  consisted  of  vertical 
round  beams  some  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  were 
placed  rails  and  sleepers  surmounted  by  sandbags  and,  in  some 
cases,  steel  plates  resembling  locomotive  footplates  (perhaps 
taken  from  the  engine-rooms  of  ships).  The  floor  was  sunk 
well  below  the  level  of  the  trench,  the  loopholes  being  very 
little  above  its  ground  level.  At  the  sides  and  ends  were  loop- 
holed  steel  plates  specially  intended  for  the  flanking  Are  of 
machine  guns.  A  short  passage  led  up  a  ramp  from  the  case- 
mate to  a  shelter  in  rear,  where  the  garrison  evidently  lived. 

(iii)  The  two  breastworks  on  the  summit — one  on  each 
peak — commanded  the  a])proaches  from  each  end.  At  the 
south-west  end  the  ground  between  the  position  and  Ridge 
180*  is  swept  throughout  by  fire  from  casemate  a^  (see  plan 
above).  The  north-east  side  and  Akasaka-yama  knoll  afford 
eacli  other  reciprocal  flanking  defence. 

Akasaka-yama  has  a  breastwork  on  the  top  similar  to  tliat 
on  the  main  height.  Some  fifty  yards  down  the  slope  is  a 
trench  of  the  usual  key-shaped  pattern,  with  natural  earth 
traverses.f  The  j)erpendicular  sides  were  reveted  with  sand- 
bags in  places,  but  the  shaly  soil  mostly  stood  without 
support. 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  yards  below  this  trench  (the 
intervening  ground  sloping  gently)  the  Japanese  had  constructed 
a  stone  breastwork  forming  three  sides  of  a  rectangle. t     Their 

*  Sm  Map  72. 

t  The  trace  ol'  tho  trenches  and  wire  entanglements,  both  here 
and  on  the  main  hill,  is  faithfully  represented  in  the  profile  sketch 
(Panorama  II)  attarheil. — C.  Y. 

X  Mistaken  i'or  sandbar's  by  all  the  attach^.s  whe^n  watching  the  fight- 
ing.    Compare  Diary,  Jl-ith  .Novfmlyr. — C.  Y. 
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troops  lay  behind  this  for  nearly  a  week,  suffering  greatly  lioni 
grenades  which  the  Russians  threw  amongst  them.  From  our 
observation  post,  bodies  could  occasionally  be  seen  hurled 
several  feet  into  the  air  when  these  exploded. 

Plan  of  Attack. — It  was  intended  to  capture  the  knoll 
Akasaka-yama  before  attacking  the  height,  to  save  the  troops 
opposite  the  latter  from  being  enfiladed  ;  the  task  proved  too 
difficult,  however.  The  Japanese  actually  suffered  much  loss 
from  this  enfilading  fire. 

The  Fighting. — The  attack  on  both  hills  began  early  on  the  28tli  Nov. 
28th  November.*      On  this   day  the  following  Japanese  guns 
fired  : — 

Four  28-cm.    howitzers  from  Tien-pan-kou  ("  A "    on  the 

map).t 
Three  12-cm.   howitzer  batteries,  situated  respectively  at 

Hsiao-tun  g-kou,     Tai-ping-kou,    and  east    of    Xumako- 

yama. 
Two  9-cm.  mortar    batteries    (not    shown    on   map)    from 

near  Tai-ping-kou. 

At  2  p.m.  some  thirty  men  dragged  a  field-piece  to  the 
right  of  the  peak  immediately  west  of  Height  174,  whence  it 
continued  to  shower  shrapnel  on  203-Metre  Hill  till  the  end  of 
the  fighting. 

For  infantry  attacking  units,  see  ])iary  for  this  date,j  and 
sketches  attached  thereto.  Two  battalions  26tli  Regiment 
remained  in  reserve  in  the  saps  from  10.30  a.m.  till  the 
afternoon. 

On  this   day  the  remaining   battalion    26th  Regiment  and  29th  Nov, 
the    entire    28th    Regiment   were   sent   from    in    rear    of   the 
Japanese  centre  towards  203-Metre  Hill. 

Part  of  the  loth  Regiment  relieved  the  38th  Reserve  detach- 
ment  at  Akasaka-yama.  These  troops  were  in  their  turn 
relieved  at  3  a.m.  on  the  30th  November  by  one  battalion 
26th  Regiment,  the  28th  Regiment  relieving  the  troops  opposite 
203-Metre  Hill. 

The  Japanese  on  the  29th  November  held  the  upper  trench 
on  the  south-west  side.  In  the  centre  and  on  the  north-east 
the  Russians  remained  in  possession.  From  4  p.m.  till  7  p.m. 
the  summits  were  occupied. 

For  the  course  of  the  fighting,  see  Diary  for  this  date.§  30th  Nov. 
The  Russian  trenches  were  heavily  shelled  by  the  7th  Division 
batteries  on  Ridge  180.  The  howitzers  likewise  fired  a  great 
deal.  The  1st  Division  gunners  were  largely  used  as  stretcher- 
bearers,  their  pieces  being  for  the  most  part  inactive.  On  this 
day  I  noticed  our  system  of  crawling  and  of  advancing  b}''  twos 
and  threes  tried  by  the  infantry  moving  against  the  north-east 

*  For  details  of  the  fighting,  sr,>  Diary  for  that  date,  page  400. 
t  Sec  Mail  72.  X  Page  401.  §  Page  402. 
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peak.  Large  bodies  of  men  carrying  bundles  of  empty  sand- 
bags came  up  during  the  afternoon  to  construct  approaches. 

1st  Dec.  On  the  1st  December  the  Russians  heavily  shelled  the  slopes 

of  203-Metre  Hill  and  Ridge  180.  The  Japanese  during  the 
previous  night  had  placed  a  held  battery  in  deep  gun-pits  dug 
in  a  ploughed  field  i:ome  six  hundred  }  ards  west  of  Tai-ping- 
kou,  and  pointing  towards  Pigeon  Bay.  These  guns  did  not 
fire,  and  their  position  was  almost  indistinguishable  a  few 
hundred  yards  ofi". 

For  progress  of  approaches,  see  the  sketch  attached.* 
On  each  side  of  tbe  newly  constructed  sandbag  parapet  on 
the  south-west  slope,  heads  were  seen  appearing  and  disap[)ear- 
ing  and  pieces  of  rock  flying  over  the  top.  The  Japanese 
again  held  part  of  the  summit  till  3  p.m.,  when  they  retreated. 
The  Japanese  in  their  official  accounts  gave  the  1st  December 
as  the  date  of  the  final  capture  of  the  hill,  this  version  being 
generally  accepted  in  Eurof)e.  The  Russians  were  not  ousted 
till  the  5th  December,  so  that  their  version  ((jth  December)  is 
the  more  accurate. 

For  progress  of  approaches,  see  the  panorama  attached.* 
The  28-cm.  howitzers  from  Tien-pan-kou  vigorously  shelled  the 
north-east  peak. 

Two  battalions  27th  Regiment  moved  from  the  centre  to  the 
vicinity  of  203-Metre  Hill. 

The  17th  Regiment  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  fighting.f 

For  the  attack  this  day  the  dispositions  of  the  troops  were 
as  follows : — 

26th  Regiment  of  13th  Brigade  opposite  Akasaka-yama. 
25th  Regiment  of  13th  Brigade  in  reserve  near  1st  Division 

Head-Quarters  Hill. 
14th  Brig.ide  against  203-Metre  Hill   with  one  regiment  in 

reserve. 
One  battalion  17th  Regiment  in  reserve  west  of  Namako- 

yania. 
For  details  of  fighting,  see  Diary  for  this  date.  J 
Two  Russian  attempts  to  recapture  the  hill  failed. 

Re7mirks  on  the  Fighting. — Noticeable  points  about  the 
fighting  were — 

1.  The  value  of  fresh  troops  for  a  difficult  enterprise.  The 
1st  Division  troops  were  decidedly  "jump}',"  and 
evidently  "  played  out." 

2.  Even  the  flimsy,  half -destroyed,  plain  wire  ent}\ngle- 
ments  greatly  impeded  the  attackers.  This  feature  hns 
been  observable  throughout  the  siege  warfare. 


•  Panorama  11.  t  See  Map  72.  J  See  page  403. 
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3.  Tho    defences — so    formidable  in  September — could  not 

withstand  the  28-cm.  howitzer  fite.  The  shells  had 
lifted  the  stout  supporting  timbers  of  the  improvised 
casemates  bodily  out  of  the  ground,  and  had  largely 
obliterated  the  excavations.  Here,  of  all  places,  a 
permanent  fort  would  seem  to  have  been  necessary. 

4.  As  usual,   the    Japanese  most  carefully  concealed  their 

artillery,  and  the  guns  used  indirect  fire  in  most  cases. 
It  may  further  be  noted  that  the  scabbards  of  the  Japanese 
officers,  though  covered  with  brown  cloth  or  leather,  were  easily 
distinguishable  at  a  distance  of  1,500  to   2,000  yards,  against 
their  yellow  cloaks,  as  they  ran. 

The  Concluding  Operations* 

After  the  capture  of  203-Metre  Hill,  the  Japanese  made 
various  changes — 

(a)  in  the  disposition  of  their  guns. 
(6)  in  that  of  their  infantry. 

For  (a),  see  Diary,  the  6th  December  to  the  24th  January, 
also  the  first  section  of  this  Report.! 

Regarding  (h).  The  7th  Division,  which  during  the  fighting 
had  been  moved  by  driblets  until  the  whole  of  it  was  on 
the  extreme  right,  occupied :  (1)  Akasaka-yama  knoll ;  (2) 
203-Metre  Hill ;  (3)  the  hill  700  yards  south  of  203-Metre  Hill ; 
(4)  Ridge  180;  (o)  a  portion  of  the  low  ground  west  of  the 
above  heights.  Its  head-quarters  were  at  Pan-cltia-tun,  one 
mile  north-west  of  174-Metre  Height. 

Heights  174,  131,  Namako-j'ama,  and  the  heights  north  and 
north-west  of  it,  continued  to  be  held  by  1st  Division  troops. 
Tliis  division,  however,  moved  its  main  strength  eastward,  i.e., 
to  the  line  of  heights  west  of  Shui-shih-ying,  to  the  Shui-shih- 
yitig  valley,  and  around  Sung-shu  Shan  Fort. 

From  the  Shui-shih-ying  lieights,  sapping  was  begun  against 
I-tzu  Shan.  The  outpost  line  running  west  from  ISO-Metre 
ridge  to  Pigeon  Bay,  which  had  formerly  been  held  by  the 
1st  Reserve  Brigade  (1st  Division)  only,  was  considerably 
strengthened  by  tlie  inclusion  of  7  th  Division  troops,  and  hence- 
forward assumed  the  oftensive.  The  Russians  after  the  loss 
of  203- Metre  Hill  evacuated  all  the  surrounding  heights  and 
retired  to  the  lincj  An-tzu  Shan,  I-tzu  Shan,  West  Ta-yang-kou, 
Kou-chang-tzu,  Ta  Liu-chia-tun,  Pigeon  liay. 

On  tlie  6th  December  the   7  th  Division   patrols  occupied  a  6tli  Dec. 
height  550  yards  south  of  Chia-chia-tun,  which  had  been  held 
by  a  Russian  piquet  since  August. 

At  9  a.m.  on  the  17th  December  the  same  division  captured  1^*^  ^®*^ 
Chiu-hsieh  Shan  almost  without  resistance. 

•  See  Map  72.  t  See  page  457.  J  Bee  Map  71. 
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18th  Dec.  Ou  the   18th,  at  8  p.m.,  two  companies  of  the  27th  East 

Siberian  Rifles  made   a  counter-attack,  but   were  repulsed  at 

1  a.m.  on  the  1  9th  December. 

During  the  next  few  days  all  the  low  hills  round  Pigeon 
Bay  fell  into  Japanese  hands. 

For  the  captures  of  Fort  East  Chi-kuan  Shan,  Erh-lung  Shan, 
and  Sung-shu  Shan,  see  Diary  of  the  18th,  28th  and  31st  Decem- 
ber, also  the  section  "  Operations  against  the  Permanent  Forts," 
of  this  report. 

31st  Dec./  During  the  night  31st  December  1904;isc  January  190.5, 
1st  Jan.  scouts  reported  to  Major-General  Ichinohe,  commanding  6th 
Brigade  (9th  Division),  that  the  Chinese  Wall  opposite  the  line 
Pang-lung  Shan — Erh-lung  Shan,  as  Avell  as  the  heights  south 
of  it,  were  weakly  held.*  He  accordingly  advanced  of  his 
own  initiative  and  captured  "  H,"  and  Pan-lung  Shan  New 
Battery,  during  the  early  morning. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  January  two  battalions  of  his 
brigade  attacked  Wang-tai,  a  battalion  of  the  44th  Regiment 
(11th  Division)  co-operating  from  the  east;  two  companies  of 
this  actually  attacked. 

At  3  p.m.  the  Japanese  artillery  opened  a  heavy  fire  on 
Wang-tai  ;t  flag-waving  by  the  infantry  on  the  slopes  caused 
this  fire  to  cease  about  fifteen  minutes  later,  when  an  isolated 
infantry  scout  crept  up  to  the  crest.  He  returned,  and  next  an 
oflScer  with  some  twenty- five  men  advanced.  The  oflficer  was 
mortally  hit,  but  most  of  the  party  entered  the  entrenchment  at 
the  summit.  Almost  immediately  a  large  mine  explosion  took 
place,  which,  however,  caused  practically  no  damage.  The 
Japanese  remained  in  possession. 

Late  that  evening  the  11th  Division  took  '-Q  "  Work.     At 

2  a.m.  the  enemy  blew  up  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery,  a  block 
of  concrete  weighing  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  being 
hurled  two  hundred  }  ards  down  the  slope.  The  Japanese  occupied 
the  work  directly  afterwards. 

"  M,"  "  N,"  and  "  R "  Works  likewise  fell  into  their  hands 
Vjefore  morning. 

On  the  following  day  hostilities  ended  with  the  capitulation 
of  the  fortress. 

The  Japanese  ca.sualties  during  the  last  day's  fighting  were 
quite  insignificant,  the  11th  ])ivision  only  losing  40  men, 
including  10  killed. 

♦  Compare  Diary  for  the  lat  aud  2nd  January. — C.  Y. 
t  See  Map  72. 
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APPENDIX. 


List  of  Objectives  assigned  to  the  Artillery  during 
the  several  attacks  of  this  period.* 

A.  On  the  26th  November :  same  as  on  the  30th  October  (see 

Appendix  1  to  October  operation  report).t 

B.  Attacks  on  203-Metre  Hill : 

(a)  Four  28-cm.  howitzers  from' 

Tien-pan-kou 

(b)  Three    12-cm.    howitzer  bat- 

teries -  -  -  )>Firecl  on  tlie  hill. 

(c)  Two  9-cm.  mortar    batteries  | 

exclusive     of     divisional  j 
artillery  -  -J 

C.  Attack  on  East  Chi-kuau  Shan  North  Fort : 

(a)  Four    28-cm.    howitzers     at~l 

/I  X  m  oo  u      -4.  4.  rOn  the  fort  itself. 

(6)  Two     28-cm.     howitzers     at  [ 

"R"  -  -J 

,    .    ,^  1  ..AT-     fOn  "H"   Work,   Pan- 

(a)  1 2-cm.  bronze  guns  at     N        I       ^         ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^_ 

(b)  lo-cm.  howitzers  at     M         -|     ^^^.^^  ,^^^^  Wang-tai. 

(a)  ]2*5-cm.     Krupp     guns    at~] 

"  O "         -  -  -  I 

/7\   o-      nr.  1  ,.     Over    the    ground    be- 

(b)  Six    12-cm.    bronze    guns   at  !       ,  -.tt®       .   •        ■, 

„  (;^„  ^  y     tween  Wang-tai  and 

(c)  Four  batteries  15-cm.  mortars  \ 

at  "  V  "  and  "  W  "  -J 

TIT    i         ±  a  -rr  "       1  «  V  ')  rOn  "  Q  "  and  East  Bat- 

Mortars  at  "  K     and  "  X  '  -{       i.        ni  •  i  ci 

(^     tery  Chi-kuan  Shan. 

D.  Attack  on  Erh-lung  Shan  Fort : 

(a)  28-cm    howitzers  from  "On^^  ^^^^  f^^,^^ 

and  '  r  -  -j 

/,,   ^o  1       -i         e         ..  A  '.     f  On  Forts  An-tzu  Shan 

(b)  28-cm.  howitzers  from     A      |     ^^^  j_^^^  ^^,^^ 

E.  Attack  on  Wang-tai,  January  1st : 

(a)  28-cm.  howitzers  from  "  R  " ' 

and"T"  -         -         -  I  On  Wang-tai   and  ad- 

(6)  Indirect  tire-pieces  "  K  "  and  f     joining  ground. 

"  L."     All  naval  guns       -  J 

The  above  particulars  furnished   by  the  Head-Quarters  Staff 
Third  Army. 


*  See  Map  72.  t  Page  454. 
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(25)  Russian  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  on  the 
Japanese  left  flank,  May  1905. 


Report  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Birkbeck,  C.B.,  24th  May,  1905. 


Plate. 
Russian  Cavalry  Reconnaissance,  May,  1905  -  Map  8]. 


1st  to  15th        The  Japanese  outpost  line  runs  eastwards  from  the  Mon- 


May. 


17th  May. 


18th  May. 


19th  May. 


golian  boundary  line  a  few  miles  north  of  Kang-ping.*  From 
the  beginning  of  May  the  Russian  cavalr^^  in  front  of  this 
line  had  displayed  considerable  activity,  and  by  the  15th  it 
became  evident  that  there  was  a  large  mounted  force  with 
guns  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Liao  River  on  the  Ta-min-tunf- 
Kang-ping  road.* 

On  the  17th  May  about  50  Russian  squadrons  were  observed 
advancing  south  wards  at  a  point  some  15  miles  north  of 
Kang-ping.*  Coming  in  contact  with  the  outpost  line,  these 
squadrons  sheered  off  to  their  right  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  passnig  round  the  Japanese  lefc,  and  on  the  ISth  May 
appeared  in  its  rear.  On  that  day  two  Japanese  field  hospitals 
south  of  Kang-ping*  were  captured.  San-tai-tzu,  occupied  by 
Japanese  infantry,  was  unsuccessfully  attacked,  and  the  Russian 
force  bivouacked  around  Fang-chia-tnn. 

()n  the  19th  May  the  Russian  cavahy  moved  soutliwards  in 
tiiree  ct)lunins,  of  which  the  left  came  in  contact  at  11  a.m.  with 
a  Japanese  battalion  occupying  Ku-chia-tzu.  South-east  of 
Ku-chia-tzu  were  posted  two  batteries  of  the  corps  artillery, 
and  to  cover  their  left  two  more  Japanese  battalions  took 
position  outside  the  Fa-ku-men — Hsiu-min-tun  road.  The 
Russian  cavalry  which  had  been  visible  in  i'ront  of  this  posi- 
tion all  day  drew  off  at  evening,  and  the  Japanese  decided  to 
make  a  night  attack  upon  their  bivouacs,  which  they  expected 
to  find  near  Man-chu-tun.  Concentrating  at  Ku-chia-tzu, 
the  attacking  force  advanced  at  nightfall  on  Man-chu-tun,  but 
failed  to  find  the  enemy.  In  the  absence  of  atiy  Japanese 
cavalry,  the  infantry  were  compelled  to  carry  out  their  own 
reconnaissances,  and  infantry  officers'  patrols  and  mounted 
Chinese  "  larmers "  were  sent  out  to  locate  the  Russian 
positions. 


*  ^(^\  inilea  north  of  Fa  ku-iueu. 
t  lUU  tnilet)  Bouth  of  Fa-ku-meu. 
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It  was  not,  however,  till  3  a.m.   on  the  morning  of  the  20th  20th.  May. 
May   that   the    Russians    were   ascertained    to    be   situated    as 
follows  : — The   main   body   at    Ta-shan-tzu ;    500    men    at   Ta 
Fang-shen  ;  covering  party  at  Hsiao  Fang-sl]en. 

The  distance  from  Man-chu-tun  and  the  intervenincr  nullahs 
made  an  attack  under  cover  of  darkness  no  longer  possible  ; 
still,  darkness  or  not,  the  Japanese  determined  to  assume  the 
offensive.     It  was  5  a,m.  before  the  head  of  the  column  entered  ■ 

Hsiao  Fanof-shen,  which  the  Russians  had  vacated  in  the  ni^jht. 
Ta  Fano'-shen  was  also  untenanted,  but  Russian  scouts  were 
watcliing  it  from  the  surrounding  hills.  As  the  Jai)anese 
entered  Ta  Fan;j-shen  the  Russians  were  observed  advancinfj 
from  Ta-shan-tzu,  where  their  main  body  had  spent  the  night. 
Douljtiess  the  weakness  of  the  Japanese  as  they  entered 
Ta  Fang-shen — they  had  only  five  companies  and  no  gims — 
was  plainly  evident  to  the  Russian  scouts,  and  emboldened  tlie 
Russians  to  attack.  Advancing,  in  an  estimated  strength  of 
2,000  sabres,  they  formed  a  line  enveloping  the  village  in  a 
semicircle  to  the  south  and  west,  and  dismounting  at  2,000 
yards  attacked  on  foot.  Their  advance  was  disorderly,  in  a 
straggling  line  with  supports  in  rear,  and  they  0})ened  fire 
at  1,200  yards.  Good  cover  was  available  to  within  some 
700  yards  of  the  village,  sheltered  behind  the  walls  of  which 
the  Japanese  suffered  little  or  no  loss.  At  700  yards  the  cover 
ceased,  and  the  Russians  commenced  to  advance  across  the 
open ;  the  Japanese  let  them  come  within  COO  yards  before  they 
stopped  them  with  a  heavy  tiie,  which  drove  them  back  to 
shelter  with  severe  loss.  Those  Rus^sians  who  could  <;ot  back 
to  their  horses  by  sheltered  ways,  while  those  who  could  not 
retire  further  without  exposure  remained  behind  the  cover  they 
had  taken. 

The  Japanese  then  divided  their  fire,  some  continuing  to 
engage  the  men  who  were  behind  cover,  while  a  ])ortion  fired 
section  volleys  at  the  led  horses,  some  of  which  had  approached 
to  1,500  yards.  These  volleys  threw  the  led  horses  into  con- 
fusion, but  with  the  help  of  mounted  men  they  were  withdrawn 
out  of  range,  where  their  riders  joined  them  with  diflficulty. 
The  acition  ended  at  11  a.m.,  a]id  by  noon  there  were  no 
Russians  in  sight.  The  latter  lost  300  killed  and  wounded, 
the  Japanese  loss  was  insignificant.  No  artillery  was  employed 
against  the  village. 

The  Russians  appear  to  have  split  up  in  the  early  morning 
into  three  parties,  the  first  column  going  south  towards  Hsin- 
miu-tun,  the  second  south-east  towards  San-micn-chuan,  while 
the  third  remained  in  observation  about  Ta-shan-tzu,  and  fought 
the  action  above  described.  Of  the  Japanese  line  of  com- 
?nunication  troops  one  regiment  stationed  at  Ta-ku-chia-tzu 
had  meanwhile  taken  up  a  position  along  the  hills  west  of  that 
place,  and  a  brigade  from  San-mien-cluian  had  occupied  thereby 
an  extensive  line  from  Kung-chu-tun   along  the  hills  towards 
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Ta-ku-chia-tzu.  The  second  Russian  column  attacked  the 
Ta-ku-chia-tzu  regiment,  and  two  squadrons  succeeded  in 
passing  through  a  gap  in  the  line,  and  cut  up  a  convoy  on  the 
road  between  Ta-ku-chia-tzu  and  San-mien-chuan,  burning  some 
twenty  or  thirty  Chinese  carts  with  stores.  The  first  Russian 
column  was  repulsed  by  the  line  of  the  San-mien-chuan  brigade 
in  spite  of  the  artillery  fire  which  they  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  ]\Jay  the  three  columns  assembled 
and  bivouacked  around  Hsiao-tai-tzu. 

At  1  p.m.  a  Japanese  divisional  cavalry  regiment  (3  squadrons) 
joined  the  infantry  at  Ta  Fang-shen,  and  the  same  afternoon  the 
Cavalry  Brigade  (8  squadrons)  reached  Ta-tun  after  a  march  of 
over  30  miles,  and  communication  was  established  between  the 
two  forces. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  Japanese  to  gauge  the 
Russian  intentions  for  the  21st,  but  they  determined  in  any  case 
to  attack  them  with  both  the  Cavalry  Brigade  and  the  Mixed 
Brigade.  The  former  therefore  advanced  along  the  Man-nen 
Ho,*  while  the  latter  followed  the  Hsin-min-tun  road.  On 
reaching  Ting-chia-fang-shen  the  cavalry  of  the  Mixed  Brigade 
met  three  Russian  squadrons,  before  whom  they  retired, 
drawing  them  on  to  the  infantry  at  Ta-shan-tzu.  The  infantry 
fire  delivered  at  short  range  drove  the  Russian  cavalry  back 
on  Ting-chia-fang-shen,  whence  it  turned  north-west  to  the 
Kung-chu-tun — Ta-tun  road,  where  it  was  charged  and  com- 
pletely routed  by  the  Cavalry  Brigade. 

At  3  p.m.  the  Cavalry  Brigade  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Mixed  Brigade  at  Ting-chia-fang-shen.  With  only  11  squadrons 
against  50,  the  Japanese  were  obviously  unable  to  ascertain 
what  the  Russian  main  body  was  doing  on  this  day,  and  fearing 
that  if  they  went  on  south  the  Russians  might  slip  past  them 
and  get  away  north,  they  decided  to  remain  in  a  position  of 
readiness  at  Ting-chia-fang-shen,  pushing  patrols  forward  right 
and  left  of  the  Hsin-min-tun  road.  At  midnight,  21st/22ud 
May,  it  was  ascertained  that  after  feinting  all  along  the  line  of 
the  San-mien-chuan  brigade  the  Russians  had  withdiawn  north- 
westwards across  the  Mei-lin  River  to  Ta-hsiu-shui-ho-tzu. 

The  losses  inflicted  on  this  and  the  previous  day  by  the  line 
of  communication  troops  are  estimated  at  300  killed  and 
wounded. 

On  the  22nd  May  the  Japanese  Cavalry  Brigade  moved  all 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Mei-lin  River  to  Fang-chia-tun 
keeping  touch  with  the  Russians  throughout  the  day  and 
interposing  between  them  and  Fa-ku-men.  Tiiey  bivouacked 
at  Fang-chia-tun,  while  the  Russians  remained  about  eight 
miles  further  west.  The  Mixed  Brigade  stayed  at  Ting-chia- 
fan;^-shen. 

On  the  23rd    May  the  Russians  made  a   wide  detour  into 

*  Not  shown  on  the  Map. 
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Mongolia,  passing  8  miles  west  of  the  left  flank  of  the  Japanese 
main  outpost  line  which  had  been  extended  to  intercept  them. 

So  ended  the  Russian  cavalry  reconnaissance. 

That,  with  a  loss  of  600  men  killed  and  wounded,  the  recon- 
naissance effected  its  object  of  locating  the  left  of  the  Japanese 
line  there  can  be  no  douljt ;  but  that  50  squadrons,  with 
guns,  unopposed  by  any  mounted  troops  (for  the  11  Japanese 
squadrons  only  came  in  touch  with  them  on  the  21st  May, 
did  not  accomplish  a  great  deal  more,  is  but  another  proof  of 
the  indifferent  quality  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  trained,  as 
they  are,  to  rely  primarily  upon  the  rifle.  From  Kang-ping  to 
Kung-chu-tun  is  not  more  than  45  miles,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  patrol  which  went  to  Hsin-min-tun  (12  miles  south), 
Kung-chu-tun  was  the  furthest  point  reached  in  four  days,  i.e., 
18th  to  21st  May  inclusive.  The  Russians  were  unhampered 
by  any  baggage  train,  they  lived  on  the  country,  and  there 
was  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  their  riding  round  or  even 
through  the  Japanese  infantry,  and  doing  all  the  damage  they 
pleased  to  the  convoys  on  the  roads  and  the  flotillas  of  junks 
on  the  Liao  River. 

The  cavalry  soldier's  first  weapon,  his  mobility,  was  sacrificed 
in  useless  attacks  against  infantry  in  position,  apparently  for 
the  sake  of  information  which  could  have  been  easily  got  by 
a  few  ofl[icers'  patrols. 
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(26)  Third  Japanese  Army. — Operations  from  the 
11th  March  1905  to  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 


Report  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Birkbeck,  C.B.,  Liao-yang, 
3rd  October,  1905. 


Plate. 
Operations  4th  "March  1905  to  end  of  war 


-     Map  82, 


1 0th  Mar. 


Llth  Mar. 


L4th  Mar. 


1.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  March  the  Third  Army  lay 
exhausted  along  the  lines  Wei-chu-hsi* — Wang-chen-chung — 
Liu-tiao-tun,  facing  the  railway  line,  while  the  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  Russians  was  taken  up  by  the  fresher  divisions  of 
the  Fourth  and  First  Armies. 

On  the  llth  March  the  divisions  again  faced  northwards 
and  occupied  the  line  Mo-chia-tzu  (D  7)t — Ta-ku-chia-tzu  (D  7) — 
Hsin-cheng-pii  (C)  7),  in  order  from  right  to  left,  9th  Division, 
1st  Divisioi),  7th  Division,  thus  resuming  the  original  positions 
in  which  they  had  deployed  on  the  27th  February  in  the  battle 
of  Mukden. 

On  the  14th  March  tlie  Army  occupied  cantonments  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Liao  Ho  (D  6),  as  shown  in  the  map, 
having  first  driven  a  Russian  rear  guard  from  the  Chu-chu  Shan 
(DC). 

The  force  engaged  in  the  latter  operation  consisted  of  five 
battalions  of  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  four  batteries 
of  artillery,  one  company  of  engineers,  and  half  a  medical 
company,  all  of  the  9th  Division  now  reinforced  by  tlie  14th 
Reserve  Brigade  ;  the  Russians  retired  across  the  Liao  Ho  (D  (!) 
without  offering  any  serious  opposition. 

The  line  of  resistance  covering  the  cantonments  ran  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Liao  Ho  (D  6)  with  patrols  beyond  the 
river.  The  passage  at  Shih-fo-ssu  (C  7)  was  covered  by  a 
bridge-head. 

3.  The  main  supply  depot  of  the  Army  was  at  Tsai-hi-pu 
(C/D  7},  and  the  line  of  communication  continued  to  run  via 
Ma-shan-chia-tzuJ  to  Liao-yang.  During  this  halt  tl)e  drafts 
already  despatched  to  replace  the  losses  at  the  battle  of  Mukden 
joined  the  Army,  and  tiic  damaged  equipment  requiring  e.\ ten- 
sive repair,  as  well  as  the  special  winter  clothing,  was  collected 


Sfp  Map  fiO,  squares  K  1  and  10  2.  t  Sco  Map  H2. 
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at  Tsai-lu-pu  (C/D  7)  for  despatch  to  the  rear.  Experimental 
water-carts  and  boiler-carts  were  also  issued. 

4.  The  system  of  reinforcement  appears  to  be  as  follows  : — 
When  a  battle  is  imminent,  estimates  of  the  probable  losses  are 
telegraphed  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  territorial  divisions  in 
Japan,  and  drafts  are  despatched  from  the  depots  so  as  to  reach 
the  Army  immediately  after  the  battle.  In  this  ease  some  of 
the  drafts  actually  arrived  and  joineil  the  fighting  line  during 
the  progress  of  the  battle  ;  but  the  losses  so  far  exceeded  the 
estimate  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  next  advance  that  the 
ranks  were  filled  up  to  their  full  establishment. 

5.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Japanese  to  push  out  what  they  18th  Mar. 
call  an  "  advanced  guard  "   in  front  of  their  general  line  of  out- 
posts, and  on  the  18th  March  such  an  advanced  detachment  (one 
I'egiment  of  infantry,  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  two   batteries 

of  artillery,  and  a  company  of  engineers)  was  sent  forward  to 
Ho-kua-tzu-yen  (E  5). 

The  two  independent  cavalry  brigades  had  reached  the  line  21st  Mar. 
Chin-chia-tun  (D  3)— Chang-tu  Fu  (F  3)  by  the  21st  March, 
and  subsequently  came  into  collision  with  Russian  cavalry  some 
twenty  miles  north  of  that  line ;  to  support  them  the  Ho-kua- 
tzu-yen  (E  o)  detachment  sent  forward  on  the  2nd  April,  one  2nd  Apr. 
battalion  to  Chin-chia-tun  (D  3)  and  one  battalion  with  a  troop 
of  cavalry  to  Chang-tu  Fu. 

6.  In  the  meantime  cavalry  patrols  and  staff  officers  from  9th  Apr. 
the  Third  Army  had  carefully  reconnoitred  the  country  up   to 

the  line  of  Fa-ku-men  (C  4)  and,  on  the  9tli  April,  the  Army 
began  to  move  by  successi\'e  divisions  from  right  to  left  into  the 
cantonment  areas  shown  in  the  map  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liao  Ho  (D  6). 

The  movement  was  completed  hy  the  arrival  of  Army  head-  19th  Apr. 
quarters  at  A-chi-niu-lu-pu-tzu  (D  0)  on  the  19th  April. 

The  new  cantonments  were  on  higher  and  drier  soil,  and 
the  water  was  much  purer  than  in  the  villages  of  the  Liao 
plain. 

7.  The  main  supply  depot  of  the  Army  was  now  established 
at  Hung-shan-tzu  (D  6)  on  the  Liao  Ho,  and  provisions  came 
up  in  junks  from  Ying-kou  ;  this  was  the  commencement  of  the 
use  of  the  river  line,  which  has  since  played  such  a  great  part 
in  the  supply  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Manchurian  Armies. 

Tiie  Tsai-lu-pu  (C/D  7)  line  was  abandoned,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  river,  a  line  was  established  from  San-tai-tzu  (D  7)  on 
the  railway  to  Hung-shan-tzu  (D  6). 

8.  Turning  one  moment  to  the  operations  of  the  two 
independent  cavalry  brigades,  it  would  appear  that  the  Russians, 
who  had  retreated  in  all  haste  after  their  defeat  at  Mukden, 
realized  at  the  end  of  March  that  the  pursuit  was  not  being- 
pressed,  and  began  to  send  their  mounted  troops  southwards 
acrain. 
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21st  Mar. 


4th  Apr. 


5th  Apr. 

I 

,     8th  Apr. 
9th  Apr. 

I 

11th  Apr. 


15th  Apr. 
16th  Apr. 


The  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  which  had  reached  Cliin-chia-tun 
(D  3)  ou  the  21st  March  was  proceeding  along  the  Ta-hua  (E  1) 
road,  when  at  Pao-li-tun  (E  2)  it  came  in  contact  with  some  ten 
Russians  squadrons  with  a  batter}^,  moving  south. 

After  a  short  resistance  at  the  northern  end  of  the  village, 
the  Japanese  brigade  retired  ou  Chin-chia-tun  (D  3),  where  on 
the  4th  April  it  successfully  repulsed,  with  the  support  of  a 
battalion  of  the  Third  Army  from  Ho-kua-tzu-yen  (E  5)  the 
attack  of  a  large  Russian  force  estimated  at  twenty  squadrons 
with  artillery  and  machine  guns.  The  Russian  main  force 
withdrew  to  Pa-pao-tun  (D/E  2).  Similarl}'-  the  1st  Cavalry 
Brigade  had  advanced  from  Chaug-tu  Fu  (F  3)  on  the  Feng-hua 
(F  1)  road,  and  on  the  3rd  April  had  occupied  Tzu-liu-shu  (F  2), 
driving  out  a  troop  of  Russian  cavalry. 

9.  On  the  5th  April,  some  five  or  six  Russian  squadrons 
supported  by  a  battalion  of  infantry  passed  the  cavalry  brigade 
outposts,  but  were  repulsed. 

On  the  8th  April  the  Russians  came  on  in  force  with  some 
ten  squadrons,  one  brigade  of  infantry,  and  guns,  and  forced 
the  Japanese  to  retreat  hastily-  on  Chang-tu  Fu  (F  3)  where  the 
Ho-kua-tzu-yen  (E  5)  battalion  had  established  itself. 

10.  On  the  9th  April  the  Russians  passed  on  to  Chang-tu 
Fu  (F  3),  where  there  was  some  fighting,  and  on  the  10th  April, 
sent  a  detachment  as  far  as  Ma-cheng-tai  (F  4),  but  on  the 
11th  April  the  main  body  withdrew  northwards,  leaving  a 
few  squadrons  in  touch  with  the  Japanese  cavalry  about 
Chang-tu  Fu. 

11.  Meanwhile  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  had  withdrawn 
from  Chin-chia-tun  (D  3)  across  the  Liao  Ho  (D  2)  to  Liu-chia- 
tun  (D  3),  leaving  a  detachment  with  two  companies  of  infantry 
at  San-chia-tzu  (D  3).  On  the  night  of  15th  April  these  two 
companies  attacked  the  Russian  cavalry  at  San-yen-ching  (D  3) 
and  drove  them  back  with  considerable  loss.  On  the  16th  April 
a  large  Russian  force  (estimated  at  twenty  squadrons  with  guns^ 
attacked  San-chia-tzu  (D  3),  but  without  success,  and  in  the 
evening,  withdrew  northwards. 

The  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade,  which  had  re-crossed  the  river 
co-operated  from  the  direction  of  Liang-chia-tzu  (D  3),  and 
subsequently  re-occupied  Cliin-chia-tun  (D  3),  where  it  estab- 
lished its  head-quarters,  reconnoitring  the  Ta-hua  (E  1)  road, 
while  a  detachment  at  Liu-chia-tzu  (D  2/3)  searched  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liao  Ho  (D  2). 

12.  Accepting  the  above  Japanese  estimates  of  the  Russian 
numbers,  two  points  come  prominently  forward,  firstly,  the 
inade(|uacy  in  numbers  of  tlie  Japanese  cavalry,  and,  secondly, 
the  want  of  enterprise  of  the  Russian  mounted  troops ;  an 
occupied  village  appears  to  have  drawn  these  so-called  cavalry, 
like  a  magnet,  into  an  unsuccessful  dismounted  attack,  after 
which  they  appear  to  have  "  withdrawn  northwai-ds." 
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13.  At  the  end  of  April  the  Third  Army  moved  up  to  the 
line  Kang-ping-hsien  (C  3) — Chin-chia-tun  (D  3)  and  the  divisions 
occupied  the  areas  shovt^n  on  the  map,  in  which  they  remained 

till  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  The  movement  was  com-  5th  May. 
pleted  on  the  5th  May,  when  Army  head-quarters  reached 
Fa-ku-men  (C  4).  The  7th  Division  pushed  an  advanced  guard 
to  Ssu-tzu-yueh  (C  2),  while  the  9th  Division  maintained  a 
detachment  of  three  battalions  and  a  company  of  engineers  with 
the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  at  Pa-pao-tun  (D/E  2). 

The  Army  was  supplied  in  its  new  cantonments  from  the 
river  at  Tung-chiang-kou  (D  4)  and  Hsiao-ta-tzu  (D  4),  while 
the  San-tai-tzu  (D  7)— Hung-shan-tzu  (D  6)-Fa-ku-men  (C  4) 
line  was  replaced  by  a  line  from  Tieh-ling  (E  6)  to  Fa-ku-men. 

14.  From  the  beginning  of  May  the  Russian  cavalry  were 
active  along  the  whole  front  of  the  Army,  and  infantry  were 
reported  at  Ta-hua  (E  1)  and  also  north  of  Liao-yang-wo-peng 
(C  1),  towards  which  point  the  mass  of  cavalry  seemed  to  be 
collecting. 

This  movement  culminated  in  Mishchenko's  raid  of  the 
loth  to  the  24th  May,  already  reported,*  and  from  the  latter 
date  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade,  which  had  been  hurriedly  brought 
across  from  Pa-pao-tun  (D/E  2)  to  oppose  him,  remained  upon 
the  left  flank  of  the  Army. 

15.  On  the  15th  June  the  15th  Reserve  Brigade  occupied  a  15th  June. 
position  on  the  Hsin-min-tun  (A  7) — Fa-ku-men  (C  4)   road, 

17  miles  south-west  of  Fa-ku-men. 

Bridges  connecting  the  7th  and  9th  Divisions  were  com- 
pleted at  Lien-hsia-kou  (D  3)  on  the  20th  May,  and  on  the 
1st  June,  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade  joined  the  Third  Army  and 
took  up  a  position  between  the  7th  and  9tli  Divisions,  covering 
a  small  front  of  more  than  four  miles,  with  head-quarters  at 
Kai-wo-chi  (C  3). 

16.  On  the  8th  June  a  conference  of  generals  commanding  8th  June. 
divisions  assembled  at  Fa-ku-men   (C  4),  at  which  I  have  no 

doubt  the  decision  of  the  Manchurian  Head-Quarters  was  made 
known,  that  the  Armies  would  remain  in  their  present  positions 
till  after  the  rainy  season. 

A  very  strong  line  of  almost  continuous  trenches  and  redoubts 
was  now  made  along  the  whole  front  of  the  Army,  from 
Ma-yuan-tun  (C  3)  by  Hsiao-pu-wo-peng  (C  3),  San-ho-pu 
(C  2),  Lu-chia-tzu  (D  2),  to  half-a-mile  east  of  Chin-chia-tun 
(D  3).  The  elaboration  of  this  line  afforded  instruction  to  the 
young  soldiers,  as  well  as  forming  a  line  of  resistance. 

The  troops  were  further  occupied  in  improving  the  com- 
munications, in  anticipation  of  the  rainy  season,  and  in  making 
their  quarters  sanitary,  a  point  to  which  the  utmost  import- 
ance was  attached.      The  small  percentage  of  sick,  which  never 

•  See  preceding  report,  page  474. 
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exceeded  8  per  cent,  at  the  most  unhealthy  season,  shows  the 
success  which  attended  their  efforts. 

The  instruction  of  the  young  soldiers  was  continued  with 
energy  throughout  the  summer. 

17.  To  us  observers  it  seemed  probable  that  the  middle  of 
May  would  see  the  Army  advancing  to  the  Chung-chun — Kirin 
line,  which  would  be  reached  before  the  rains,  and  before  the 
Russians  had  time  to  reorganize  their  army  and  replace  the 
losses  of  the  Mukden  disaster. 

Such    a   course,    had   it   been    possible,   possessed   obvious 
advantages,  but  doubtless  the  Manchurian  Head-Quarters  were 
•  guided  by  more  weighty  considerations,  among  which  possibly 

were  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  command  of  the  sea  was  not  yet  assured. 

(b)  No   adequate    reserve    of    supplies    had    or    could    be 

accumulated  in  the  advanced  depot  in  time  for  an 
advance  in  Maj^,  for  the  river  line  was  undeveloped, 
and  the  railway  alone  was  totally  inadequate,  while 
the  means  of  pushing  it  on  were  insufficient. 

(c)  The  ranks  were    full  of    raw  recruits,    and  the    heavy 

loss  of  trained  officers  had  materially  reduced  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  as  a  fighting  machine. 

(d)  The  original  plan  of  campaign  ended  with  the  occupation 

of  Tieh-ling  (E  6)  and  Mukden,  and  information 
regarding  the  country  was  not  as  full  as  the  Japanese 
strategists  considered  essential. 

18.  The  army  then  settled  down  to  a  long  period  of 
instruction  and  waiting. 

16th  Jnne.  Constant  insignificant  collisions  occurred  between  the  out- 

posts, the  only  affairs  worthy  of  mention  being  the  Liao-yang- 
wo-peng  (C  1)  surprise  of  the  16th  June,  which  no  doubt  pre- 
vented another  Mishchenko  raid,  and  the  affair  of  Ssu-tzu-yueh 
(C  2),  which  was  as  follows  : — 

1st  July.  At  9  a.m.   on  the  1st  July  the  advanced  guard  of  the  7th 

Division    (one    battalion)   was    attacked    and    sun'ounded    at 
Ssu-tzu-yueh   (C  2)  by  some  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  the 
^  enemy's  mounted   troops  with   eighteen  guns.      Fighting  con- 

1  tinued    all    day,   and  in    the  evening    the  Japanese  withdrew 

1  under  cover  of  a  heavy  thunderstorm  upon  their  main  line  of 

i  resistance  at  San-ho-pu  (C  2),  with  the  loss  of  90  killed  and 

wounded, 
i  Next  day,  in  co-operation  with  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade,  a 

brigade  of  the  7th   Division  with  guns  re-took  Ssu-tzu-yueh, 
and  the  Russians  retired  to  their  former  positions. 
'  This    was   Mishchenko's    reply    to    the    Liao-yang-wo-peng 

surprise. 

19.  During  the  latter  half  of  July  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade 
moved  across  to   Liu-chia-wo-peng  (B  3),  on  the  left  flank  of 
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the  Army,  where  the  whole  Cavalry  Division  as  well  as  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  the  7th  Division  came  under  Major- 
General  Akiyama's  command.  This  mounted  force  was  sub- 
sequently strengthened  in  August  by  the  new  17th  Cavalry- 
Regiment  as  well  as  by  the  cavalry  regiment  of  the  new  14th 
Division.  A  detachment  of  the  1st  Division  replaced  the  1st 
Cavalry  Brigade  at  Kai-wo-chi  (C  3).  The  safety  of  the  left 
flank  was  thus  assured  against  any  further  raids,  for  Major- 
General  AkiyaiDa  covered  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  strip 
of  Mongolia,  which  marks  the  Chinese  encroachments  on 
the  so-called  deserts,  and  thus  necessitated  a  wide  turning 
movement  by  any  Russian  raid,  through  country  incapable  of 
supporting  more  than  five  hundred  men  and  horses  without 
a  supplj^  train. 

20.  The  Third  Army  was  strengthened  in  August  by  the  16th  Aug. 
arrival   of    the   newly-raised  14th  Division,   which  arrived  by 
march-route  from  Mukden  on  the  16th  and  following  days,  the 
movement  being  completed  on  the  22nd. 

The  new  division  occupied  quarters  in  the  villages  west  of 
Fa-ku-men  (C  4),  with  head-quarters  at  Kung-chu-ling  (C  4). 

21.  I  have  shown  on  the  plate  the  lines  of  supply  of  the 
Third  Army.  Briefly  the  river  posts  supplied  the  Army  with 
food,  while  Tieh-ling  (E  6)  supplied  ammunition,  clothing,  and 
ordnance  stores,  and  personnel  marched  up  from  Mukden. 

22.  In  conclusion,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Third  Army  was 
in  a  position  to  advance  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  ended,  i.e.,  by 
the  middle  of  August :  the  ranks  were  full  to  overflowing,  and 
the  recruits  were  trained  and  many  of  them  blooded  on  the 
outpost  line ;  the  horses  were  in  excellent  condition  and  the 
material  in  first-rate  order. 

23.  I  am  informed  that  fifty  days'  supplies  were  in  hand  at 
the  Hsiao-ta-tzu  (D  4)  depot,  and  material  for  a  light  tram- 
way line  was  ready  there,  the  line  being  already  laid  as 
far  as  Chin-chia-tun  (D  3),  and  the  embankment  prepared  to 
Pa-pao-tun  (D/E  2) 

Preparations  had  also  been  made  for  joining  Hsin-min- 
tun  (A  7)  with  Fa-ku-men  (C  4)  and  Hsiao-ta-tzu  (D  4)  by 
light  railway,  and  a  portion  of  the  latter  section  was  already 
laid. 

That  supply  would  have  been  very  costly  after  leaving  this 
river,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  it  was  quite  possible. 

Finally,  the  health  of  the  troops  was  excellent,  and  their 
spirits  had  never  been  higher. 
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(27)  The  Expedition  to  Saghalien. 


Report  by  Captain  C.  A.  L.  Yate,  King's  Own  (Yorkshire 
Light  Infantry),   Nagoya,  13  th  November  1905. 


Plate. 
Sketch  map  of  Island  of  Saghalien,  in  text. 


Covering  Minute. 

The  accompanying  is   a  fairly  accurate  translation  of  the 
original  lecture,  shorn  of  superfluous  phraseology. 


Lectture  by  an  Officer,  on  the  Expedition  to    Saghalien,*  in 
which  he  served  as  Company  Commander. 

On  the  2 1st  July  we  started  from  our  port  of  embarkation 
Otaru,  escorted  by  the  Kataoka  Squadron.  At  that  time, 
although  the  Baltic  Fleet  had  been  disposed  of,  there  was  still 
a  risk  of  being  attacked  by  tlie  Vladivostok  Squadron.  The 
escorting  squadron  therefore  took  every  precaution,  the  order 
of  advance  being  as  follows  : — -First  two  torpedo  boats  advanc- 
ing at  full  speed  in  search  of  the  enemy's  ships.  Some  distance 
behind  these  followed  two  destroyers  and  two  gunboats  ;  then 
the  main  fleet  of  transports.  The  remainder  of  the  escorting 
squadron  brought  up  the  rear.  Each  transport  had  a  naval 
officer  on  board  ;  communication  between  the  ships  was  perfect. 

During  the  three  days'  voyage  we  had  very  fine  weather, 
and  the  sea  was  like  a  mirror  ;  quite  the  contrary  to  what  we 
expected.  At  7.30  a.m.  on  the  24th  July,  we  approached  the 
coast  near  Alkova.  The  transports  were  temporarily  anchored 
at  a  distance  of  about  4,000  yards  ofE  the  coast.  Shoi'tly  before, 
a  naval  detached  squadron  had  reconnoitred  the  enem^^'s  dis- 
positions and  selected  a  suitable  spot  for  landing.  Whilst 
preparations  were  made  for  disembarking,  the  town  of  Alkova 
and  several  neighbouring  points  were  heavily  bombarded.  There 
was  no  sign  of  the  enemy. 

The  spot  chosen  was  well  adapted  for  lauding,  the  beach 
being  very  shelving  and  of  sand  or  shingle,  no  mud.  The  bay 
was  wide  enough  for  a  large  number  of  transports  to  anchor 
side  by  side. 


•  Now  called  Karafuto  by  the  Japanese. 
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When  satisfied  on  these  points  the  advanced  reconnoitring 
detachment  signalled  back  to  the  Commander  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary i<'orco,  and  disembarked  a  detachment  of  marines  to 
cover  the  landing.  Alkova  was  seized  with  panic,  and  con- 
flagrations were  seen  here  and  there,  the  result  of  our 
bombardment. 

The  transports  now  approached  to  within  1,000  yards  from 
the  beach  ana  the  disembarkation  began  (9  a.m.).  Each  infantry 
transport  took  about  two  hours  to  discharge  its  load,  all  the 
ships  working  simultaneously.  The  infantry  all  landed  first 
and  the  foremost  parties  pushed  forward  a  strong  screen  of 
scouts.     At  11.30  a.m.  the  last  party  had  left  the  ships. 

The  3rd  Battalion  51st  Regiment  now  relieved  the  naval 
covering  parties,  and  the  1st  Battalion  51st  Regiment  pushed 
inland.  The  scouts  seized  the  telegraph  office  at  Alkova  ;  news 
came  that  a  hostile  force  was  advancing  from  Alexandrovski. 
One  brigade  of  the  expeditionary  force- (which  consisted  of  the 
13th  Division)  now  pushed  forward  towards  Alexandrovski; 
the  other,  with  which  I  was,  to  Ruikovski.  The  city  of 
Ruikovski  was  occupied  without  the  slightest  resistance  on 
the  27th  July.  It  is  bard  to  understand  why  the  enemy  left 
it.  Some  few  works  had  been  pat  up,  but  the  gairison  fled 
when  we  approached. 

Why  did  the  enemy  surrender  so  early  ? 

It  is  diflicult  to  say,  but  the  following  reasons  are  probably 
correct : — 

(1)  Geueral    Lipanov   as    commander-in-chief  was   not    be- 

loved by  those  under  him,  and  was  an  inefficient 
commander. 

(2)  The  army  was  composed  of  imperfectly  trained  soldiers. 

(3)  Our  appearance  was  altogether  unexpected. 

(4)  The  officers  were  too  negligent.     General  Lipanov  was 

once  a  lawyer,  and  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  military  matters.  The  officers  did  not  obey  him, 
and  all  harmony  was  lost. 

The  enemy's  force  numbered  altogether  some  8,000,  of  whom 
about  half  were  convicts,  and  had  been  induced  to  serve  by  a 
reduction  of  their  sentences.  Tliey  wore  khaki  clothing  and 
caps  with  a  silver  cross  as  a  badge.  They  used  bayonets  like 
our  (Japanese)  model,  1«85  (18  Meiji),  carried  single  loading 
rifles  and  100  rounds  per  man  in  belts  (bandoliers  ?).  It  is 
quite  certain  that  they  were  not  determined  to  tight,  but  merely 
wished  to  gain  their  freedom;  besides,  their  training  was 
practicaUy  nil. 

We  marched  very  hard  the  next  few  days  (some  20  miles 
being  covered  each  march),  but  met  with  no  resistance — in  fact, 
we  wondered  what  we  had  come  for.  Ruikovski  was  taken  on 
the  27th,  and  one  cavalry  regiment  pursued  the  enemy.  The 
southern  (sic)  army  retired  after  the  taking  of  the  place.    Many 
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temporarily  fortided   points   had    been    constructed    along    the 
coast  from  Ruikovski  southward,  but  none  were  held. 

The  natives  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  coming  of  our 
army,  but  had  no  intention  of  resisting  us.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  some  sentries,  a  few  natives  attacked  an  outpost  one 
night  because  we  held  some  of  them  as  hostages.  The  popula- 
tion north  of  Ruikovski  is  scanty.  The  sea  round  the  coasts 
is  stormy,  especially  in  September.  From  November  until  the 
spring  it  is  frozen.  The  isla^nd  is  well  wooded,  mostly  pine 
woods.  It  is  very  hilly,  but  the  peaks  are  generally  not  more 
than  1,800  to  2,400  feet  high.  The  water  supply  is  good.  There 
are  two  main  roads  leading  to  the  capital,  about  18  feet  wide. 
Troops  cannot,  as  a  lule,  move  ofi  the  roads,  since  the  wet 
ground  impedes  movement.  There  is  much  reclaiming  of 
ground  going  on,  and  cultivation  is  abundant.  Trout  and 
salmon  abound.  Coal  is  found  in  the  river  beds ;  we  found  it 
wherever  we  went.  Cattle  and  horses  are  in  good  condition. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  In  July  the  thermometer  averaged  about 
85°  Fahr.  by  day  ;  the  mornings  and  evenings  were  cool.  We 
wore  winter  clothing.  Flies  plagued  us  greatly.  There  were 
no  mosquitoes  in  the  houses,  but  many  in  the  woods  ;  they 
tormented  us  on  the  march.  According  to  the  natives,  snow 
begins  to  fall  in  October  and  melts  in  April.  The  natives, 
called  Giliaks,  are  yellow  skinned,  and  resemble  the  Chinese. 
They  are  of  a  kindly  disposition,  but  hate  the  Russians.  They 
reside  in  very  rough  dwellings  by  the  coast,  and  live  by  fishing. 
In  summer  they  store  up  quauties  of  sun-dried  fish  for  their 
winter  food  supply. 

I  (lecturer)  was  on  board  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kwaisha's  "  Awa 
Maru "  and  can  only  describe  what  took  place  on  her.  She 
carried  one  battalion  (gross  tonnage  6,329).  Each  transport 
had  two  or  three  lighters  with  their  owners,  and  a  number  of 
coolies,  good  rowers.  These  had  all  been  brought  from  Japan. 
When  the  disembarkation  began,  the  boats  from  the  men-of-war 
were  sent  round  to  the  transports,  and  helped  to  disembark  the 
troops.  The  lighters  were  about  9  ieet  broad  and  36  feet  long, 
and  carried  100  men;*  only  the  coolies  rowed;  the  soldiers 
being  ordered  to  remain  concealed  in  the  boats  without  moving. 
Ten  launches  towed  the  lighters  as  far  as  they  could.  The  tide 
being  spring  tide,  there  was  no  necessity  for  wading. 

Note  by  Captain  Yate. 

Regarding  the  tonnage  of  the  "  Awa  Maru,"  she  must  have 
carried  large  supplies  of  horses  or  stores  in  addition.  The 
Japanese  allowed  1^  tons  per  man  for  the  voyage  from  Japan  to 
Manchuria,  and  transports  of  some  1,800  tons  took  a  battalion. 

The  lecturer  mentioned  that  the  cavalry  pursued  the  enemy 
to  Ruikovski,  and  had  some  fighting.  He  did  not  mention  the 
main  body  as  having  encountered  the  enemy. 

*  The  boats  carried  20  each. — 0.  Y. 
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(28)  Russian  Notes  on  Japanese  Tactics. 

Compiled  from  a  captured  Russian  document,  by  Major  C.  M. 
Crawford,  5th  Gurkhas,  and  dated  Manchuria,  6th  July  1905. 


Notes  on  Japanese  Tactics  b}'  Major-General  Kartsev, 
Commanding  the  Mixed  Caucasian  Cossack  Division.* 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  troops  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Careful  and  strict  performance  of  outpost  duties. 

2.  A   quiet    and    noiseless    advance    when    assuming    the 

ofiensive. 

3.  Precautions,  when  in  action,  to  guard  against  surprise. 

4.  Quick  decision  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  points  to  which  we  should  pay  particular  attention  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  Reconnoitring  Duty — 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  other  things  should  be 
reconnoitred  besides  merely  the  enemy's  position — the  general 
features  of  the  country  should,  in  particular,  be  carefully 
observed.  Reconnaissances  should  be  pushed  home  as  far  as 
possible  against  the  front  and  round  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's 
line,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  being  cut  off.  When  the  enemy's 
patrols  are  encountered  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  them ;  more 
importance  should  be  attached  to  fulfilling  the  particular 
mission  on  which  one  has  been  sent.  It  is  preferable  to  try 
and  decoy  the  enemy  into  an  ambush,  and  every  opportunity 
should  be  embraced  of  getting  to  close  quarters  with  cold 
steel,  as  hana-to-hand  fighting  is  the  weak  point  of  Japanese 
cavalry. 

The  outpost  line  must  always  be  ready  to  fight  at  a 
moment's  notice — as  laid  down  in  Field  Service  Regulations 
— and  under  no  circumstances  is  retreat  permissible.  Ail 
outpost  duties  must  be  strictly  performed,  especially  at  night. 
Reports  should  not  be  sent  by  a  single  orderly  ;  not  only  is 
there  a  chance  of  his  being  intercepted  by  the  enemy,  but  he 
may  also  be  set  upon  by  Chinese,  who  are  hostilely  disposed 
towards  us. 

The  line  of  piquets  should  be  thrown  out  as  far  from  the 
main  body  as  possible. 

2.  Tke  following  points  should  he  remembered  with  regard  to 

Tactics — 
(a)  Against  the  Enemy's  Cavalry — The  Japanese  cavalry 
has  hitherto  tried  to  avoid  shock  tactics  against  our  CossacK 
cavalry  ;  tue  only  occasions  on  which  it  has  charged  have  been 
when  dealing  with  very  small  detachments.  In  iuture,  there- 
fore, when  encountering  the  enemy's  cavalry  it  will  be  advisable 

•  The  original  was  captured  by  the  Japanese  at  Liao-yang-wo-peng. 
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to  conceal  your  strength,  and  to  entice  them   to  approach  to 
close  quarters,  when  shock  tactics  can  be  employed. 

An  advance  in  deep  columns  against  Japanese  cavalry  is  not 
recommended ;  it  will  be  better  in  most  cases  to  keep*  the  main 
body  under  cover  until  the  enemy  advances  sufficient!}''  near  to 
render  a  charge  possible.  As  many  prisoners  as  possible  bhould 
be  taken. 

(6)  Against  the  Enemy's  Infantry. — If  the  enemy's  infantry 
is  taken  by  surprise,  a  sudden  cavalry  charge  will  undoubtedly 
be  successful.  In  order  to  effect  a  surprise  the  following  points 
should  be  borne  in  mind  : — 

(1)  The  real  strength  of  the  force  should  be  concealed  from 

the  enemy  as  long  as  possible. 

(2)  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  out  of  effective  range  of 

the  enemy's  infautry. 

(3)  Endeavour    should    be    made    to    entice    the    enemy's 

infantry  away  from  the  point  which  it  is  intended 
to  attack. 

(4)  Foggy    weather   or   darkness    should   be    taken  advan- 

tage of. 

(5)  Retirements  in  front  of  the  enemy's  infantry  should  be 

carried   out   in   extended    order,    so  as   to  minimize 
losses. 

3.  Dismounted  Service — 

During  this  war  our  cavalry  has  very  frequently  fought 
dismounted ;  this  has  often  been  rendered  necessary  because 
the  ground  was  not  sufficiently  open  for  mounted  action.  Dis- 
mounted service  should  be  employed  rationally,  as  circumstances 
demand.  Should  the  enemy's  cavalry  adopt  dismounted  action, 
or  should  his  infantry  be  encountered,  our  cavalry  must  not 
hesitate  to  fight  on  foot  also. 

According  to  the  experience  gained  by  our  troops,  there  is 
nothing  much  to  fear  from  Japanese  infantry  fire  as  regards 
quality ;  having  plenty  of  ammunition,  they  are  able  to  tire  a 
great  deal.  On  the  defence,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  allow 
the  enenjy  to  advance  to  within  600  yards,  and  then  to 
overwhelm  him  with  a  hail  of  bullets ;  the  moral  effect  of  this 
will  be  very  great. 

When  tiring  at  long  ranges  the  target  must  be  a  large 
one,  such  as  an  encampment,  barracks,  or  reserves  in  close 
order.  Even  against  such  an  objective  it  is  useless  to  fire 
unless  tiie  range  is  accurately  known ;  otherwise  the  only 
result  will  be  a  waste  of  ammunition,  and  the  exposure  of 
our  position  to  the  enemy,  which  will  call  down  a  heavy 
hostile  fire,  more  particularly  from  the  enemy's  artillery. 
During  tliis  war  the  terrific  and  powerful  effect  of  artillery  fire 
hais  been  most  marked.  Consequently,  troops  should  not  be 
exposed  unless  a  favourable  opportunity  presents  itself. 
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(29)  A  Russian  Study  of  Japanese  Tactics. 


Translation  of  Instructions  issued  by  General  Kuropatkin 
to  the  Kussian  troops,  forwarded  by  Major  C.  M.  Crawford, 
5th  Gurkhas,  Manchuria,  5th  July  1905. 

A. — Ilill-Jighting  and  Attcicks*  ' 

The  attack  of  the  Japanese  is  a  continuous  succession  of 
waves,  and  they  never  relax  their  efforts  by  day  or  night.  If 
the  enemy's  front  is  narrow,  they  seek  to  outflank  it;  if 
extended,  to  pierce  it.  Their  movements  are  usually  carried 
out  under  cover  of  night,  and  are  followed  by  an  assault  on  the 
particular  portion  of  the  position  selected  for  attack. 

When  attacking  a  flank  they  invariably  make  a  simultaneous 
attack  against  the  front  of  the  position :  it  is  very  necessary, 
tberetore,  to  make  bold  and  careful  reconnaissances  in  order  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  feigned  attack. 

A  characteristic  of  tactics  of  ttie  Japanese  in  the  hills  is 
that  they  advance  along  the  sides  of  the  hills  on  a  very  narrow 
front  and  carefully  avoid  valleys.  They  generally  attack  our 
positions  from  a  flank. 

These  would  seem  the  best  tactics  to  pursue  in  the  mountains 
of  Manchuria. 

If  the  Japanese  tind  it  absolutely  necessary  to  march  along 
a  valley  they  wait  until  night  to  do  so. 

The  Japanese  mountain  artillery  moves  in  considerable 
numbers  and  with  great  rapidity  in  che  mountains.  The 
mountain  guns  always  keep  pace  with  the  infantry,  and  are 
often  boldly  pushed  forward  to  positions  on  our  flanis  or  even 
within  our  ime  of  defence.  Compared  with  the  Russian  field 
guns  the  Japanese  mountain  guns  are  greatly  inferior — both  in 
rapidity  of  fire  and  in  mobility  over  flat  country.  They  have, 
however,  achieved  considerable  successes  at  times  over  our 
batteries  by  rapidly  changing  their  positions  and  taking  up 
new  and  better  ones.  The  Japanese  show  considerable  skill 
in  these  movements,  and  they  appear  to  have  some  special 
equipment  that  enables  them  to  move  so  rapidly.  Moreover, 
their  guns  very  soon  come  into  action  on  positions  captured 
from  us,  and  thus  afford  invaluable  support  to  their  inlantry, 
enabling  them  to  retain  what  they  have  won. 

B. — Tactics  in  Flat  Country. 

The  Japanese  are  in  the  habit  of  making  separate  and 
independent  attacks  on  each  of  the  various  portions  of  our 
positions :  the  operations  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  night.     For 

•  The  document  from  which  this  translatioii  was  made  was,  amongst 
others,  captured  after  the  battle  of  Mukden. 
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example :  On  the  night  of  the  27th  and  28th  September  1904 
they  attacked  the  heights  near  Ku-shu-tzu  village.* 

On  the  night  of  the  2yth  and  30th  they  attacked  and 
occupied  the  heights  of  Dowgolbayaf  and  a  temple  to  the  east. 

At  daybreak  on  the  1st  October  1904  they  captured 
Han-to-hai  hill,]:  and  on  the  3rd  October  they  seized  some 
heights  and  a  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above  hill. 

On  each  of  these  occasions,  directly  the  positions  had  been 
captured,  the  Japanese  opened  a  heavy  artillery  tire  on  the 
Russian  trenches  in  the  neighbourhood,  thus  clearing  the  ground 
for  further  action. 

In  making  attacks  the  Japanese  usually  deliver  the  assault 
just  before  dawn,  so  as  to  be  in  possession  of  the  place  by 
sunrise.  During  the  day  they  strengthen  the  position  to  the 
utmost. 

In  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible  the 
Japanese  make  one  or  more  false  attacks  before  delivering  the 
real  one.  These  feints  are  supported  by  heavy  artillery  fire. 
Sometimes  the  real  assault  is  deUvered  under  cover  of  a  general 
attack  along  the  whole  line.  The  main  object  of  these  false 
attacks  appears  to  be  to  entice  the  enemy's  reserves  away  I'rom 
the  real  point  to  be  assailed.  For  example  :  On  the  11th  and 
18th  August  1904  they  made  false  attacks  on  the  3rd  Siberian 
Army  Corps  and  on  the  same  day  delivered  a  vigorous  attack 
in  force  on  the  10th  Army  Corps  at  San-ping.  On  the  27th 
and  28th  September  1904  they  made  a  demonstration  against 
the  10th  Army  Corps,  and  on  the  following  day  they  attacked 
the  17th  Army  Corps.  Again,  on  the  30th  September  they 
threatened  the  1st  and  17th  Army  Corps  and  at  da}break  on 
the  following  day  they  delivered  a  severe  attack  on  the  10th 
Army  Corps.  In  the  attack  the  Japanese  advance  by  successive 
fractions  of  an  extended  line  :  their  supports  follow  similarly 
extended,  100  to  150  yards  in  rear. 

When  in  close  order  formations  under  artillery  tire  the 
Japanese  deploy  at  once. 

For  example,  during  the  fighting  near  Shan-lan-tzu  on  the 
3rd  October  1904  some  of  our  shells  burst  over  a  column  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  battalions.  To  our  surprise  they  extended 
so  smoothly  and  so  rapidly  that  in  one  minute  the  whole  column 
had  deployed.  An  hour  afterwards  a  number  of  scattered 
groups  of  intantry  appeared  from  some  trees  close  by.  They 
doubled  forward  to  some  bundles  of  kaoliang  stalks  piled 
along  their  front,  and  there  lay  down.  Very  suon  they  stood 
up  and  ran  forward  again,  each  man  carrying  a  bundle  of  the 
millet,  and  lay  down  again  some  distance  further  on.  In  this 
manner,  by  successive  rushes,  they  succeeded  in   reaching  the 

*  See  Vol.  I.,  page  530. 

t  it',  as  appeaiB  probable,  tho  dates  are  given  according  to  the  Russian 
caleudar,  this  is  Saii-kaai-shih  Shan ;  the  accoaot  of  the  attack  is  in 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  633-42. 

X  Probably  Sau-tao-kang-tza,  Vol.  I.,  page  5Ul. 
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bauks  of  the  Sha  Ho.  There  they  opened  out  to  fifty  or  sixty 
paces  interval  between  men,  and  hid  behind  natural  cover  or 
behind  the  bundles  of  millet  stalks  that  they  had  brought  with 
them. 

They  appeared  at  first  to  be  lying  still,  but  after  careful 
observation  we  perceived  that  they  were  engaged  in  making 
trenches,  and  very  soon  these  were  all  connected  up,  and  a  long 
line  of  trench  was  formed,  which  they  defended  obstinately. 

By  this  skilful  method  of  advance  the  Japanese  succeeded  in 
bringing  up  their  main  body  to  within  eight  hundred  yards  of 
Putilov  Hill  without  attracting  our  attention ;  fortunately  we 
then  discovered  them  from  the  position  of  the  33rd  Eletski 
Infantry  Regiment  and  brought  an  effective  fire  to  bear. 

On  the  4th  October  1904  we  observed  that  about  half  a 
Japanese  battalion  had  assembled  in  a  trench  that  we  had 
previously  abandoned,  which  was  directly  in  front  of  the 
33rd  Eletski  Regiment.  Here  they  hid  themselves  for  about 
half-an-hour.  Parties  of  them  then  extended  right  and  left 
of  the  trench,  creeping  along  the  ground,  and  began  to  dig ;  by 
evening  their  trenches  extended  from  Sha-ho-pu  village  to 
San-tao-kaug-tzu  hill. 

We  once  had  an  opportunity  of  closely  watching  an  advance 
made  by  the  Japanese  against  the  front  of  the  position  held  by 
the  36th  Orlovski  Infantry  Regiment.  They  attacked  in  widely 
extended  skirmishing  order.  The  firing  line  advanced  at  the 
double  for  a  short  distance,  lay  down  and  commenced  to  dig. 
Notwithstanding  our  extremely  heavy  fire,  they  again  doubled 
forward,  giving  up  their  half-constructed  trenches,  and  began  to 
dig  new  ones.  The  supports  then  doubled  forward  and  occupied 
the  first  trenches  and  completed  them.  When  the  firing  line 
advanced  from  the  second  line  of  trenches  these  were  occupied 
by  the  supports,  and  the  reserves  then  moved  up  into  the  first 
line  of  trench.  The  advance  continued  by  successive  rushes  in 
this  manner. 

The  Japanese  make  a  very  careful  reconnaissance  of  ground 
over  which  it  is  intended  to  attack.  On  the  30th  September  we 
could  very  clearly  discern  their  various  reconnoitring  parties 
from  Shang-lan-tzu  village.  At  10  a.m.  a  patrol  of  about 
30  infantry  appeared  near  Huang-hua-tien  village,  and  shortly 
afterwards  an  individual  soldier  crept  down  quite  close  to  our 
tiring  line,  keeping  well  under  cover  and  making  careful  obser- 
vations. Some  men  of  the  patrol  in  rear  then  intentionally 
showed  themselves,  fired  a  few  volleys  at  our  lines  and  hid 
themselves  again,  evidently  in  order  to  divert  our  attention, 
and  to  allow  the  scout  to  reconnoitre  without  being  disturbed. 
This  went  on  all  that  day  until  5  p.m. 

The  Japanese  artillery  almost  invariably  opens  tire  after  that 
of  the  enemy. 

They  utdize  their  infantry  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire,  and  to 
locate  the  positions  of  his  batteries.  They  then  fix  the  positions 
of  their  own  guns  accordingly — usually  by  night. 
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They  are  very  particular  in  providing  cover  for  their  guns, 
even  if  they  are  concealed  from  view  behind  a  village  or  v/ood. 

The  Japanese  artillery  concentrates  its  fire  first  on  the 
enemy's  batteries,  secondly  on  the  troops,  ammunition  wagons, 
&c.,  in  reserve,  and  finally  upon  the  ground  in  rear  of  the 
enemy's  position,  in  order  to  prevent  reinforcements  from 
being  sent  up.* 

They  occasionally  cease  firing  for  a  short  time  and  then 
re-open  fire  with  renewed  energy.  These  pauses  in  the  fire  are 
apparently  to  make  us  believe  that  we  have  got  the  true  range, 
and  have  caused  them  damage.  During  the  cessation  of  fire 
the  gun  crews  all  take  cover  under  shelters  or  in  a  trench. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  accuracy  with  which  they  hit 
villages,  hills,  &zc.,  at  almost  the  first  shot,  tliat  the  Japanese 
batteries  are  provided  with  excellent  maps. 

The  Japanese  infantry  fire  is,  as  a  rule,  wild,  but  it  is 
superior  in  rapidity  to  ours.  The  Japanese  infantry  does  not 
hesitate  to  make  night  attacks,  and  in  these  cases  they  make 
great  use  of  hand-grenades.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
bravery  and  activity  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  ;  the  latter  is 
doubtless  due  chiefly  to  their  light  equipment  and  to  their 
natural  fondness  for  the  offensive. 

•  Vide  account  of  capture  of  203-Metre  Hill  in  Diary  of  the  Siege  of 
Port  Arthur.— C.  N.  C,  page  401. 
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(30)  Russian  Notes  on  the  Japanese  Forces. 


Translation  of  a  Paper  found  in  the  Russian  Lines  after 
the  Battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  and  forwarded  by  Captain 
J.  B.  Jardine,  D.S.O.,  5th  Lancers,  Yen-tai  Colliery, 
Manchuria,  8th  February  1905. 


The  following  statement  was  found  among  the  papers  taken 
from  the  Russians  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho.  It 
seems  to  have  been  distributed  to  each  battalion  in  addition  to 
several  other  statements  concerning  the  forces,  organization,  and 
uniforms  of  the  Japanese  Army. 

It  has  been  translated  from  Russian  into  Japanese,  and  from 
Japanese  into  English  by  Japanese  interpreters. 


THE  TACTICS  AND  WAR  PREPARATION  OF  THE 
JAPANESE  ARMY. 

TJie  Appearance  and  Characteristics  of  the  Japanese  Army. 

The  soldier  is  short  and  his  physical  development  is 
imperfect,  but  he  has  a  healthy -looking  frame,  and  though  a 
little  slow  in  action,  he  is  quick  in  understanding  and  ingenious. 
Lightness  of  heart,  ingeniousness,  perseverance  and  unselfish- 
ness are  the  chief  qualities  of  the  Japanese  soldier.  He  can 
march  long  distances  without  taking  many  things  with  liim ; 
this  simplicity  is  due  to  his  simple  way  of  living  at  home. 
Since  the  North  China  troubles  in  1900  some  of  the  Japanese 
papers  have  been  complaining  that  the  Japanese  Array  has 
done  long  marches  with  hea^'y  equipment  that  exhausted  the 
men  greatly.  The  Japanese  are  naturally  a  military  race  and 
take  readily  to  a  soldier's  life,  adapting  themselves  readily  to 
military  discipline,  while  the  non-commissioned  ofl5cers  and  men 
observe  even  the  minutest  details  of  army  discipline. 

The  fighting  training  of  the  Japanese  Army  is  modelled 
upon  the  German  system  of  1880,  with  some  modification. 
The  infantry,  whether  in  company  or  battalion,  are  clever  in 
manoeuvring,  their  movements  are  precise  and  quick,  and  they 
have  a  wonderful  capacit}^  for  marching.  Tlie  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  lance-corporals  are  the  senior  soldiers, 
and  the}'  show  intelligence  as  well  as  ingenuity  in  dealing  with 
problems  independently  as  they  arise.  The  company  com- 
manders are  diligent  and  clever  in  management.  Their 
capacity  for  shooting  is  slightly  inferior  to  the  rest  of  their 
attainments. 
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The  horses  of  the  cavalry  are  very  poor,  weak  and  badly 
trained,  and  they  are  not  quiet  in  the  ranks.  Each  man  rides 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  generally  his  seat  is  neither  well 
balanced  nor  easy.  The  riders  use  four  reins  with  the  bridle, 
and  the  speed  of  the  horses  is  not  well  developed  ;  they  do  not 
trot.  In  their  march  they  cannot  keep  together.  These  defects 
show  that  the  Japanese  have  no  good  cavalry  instructors,  and 
they  are  not  well  trained  in  handling  their  animals.  These 
defects  'are  partly  due  to  the  physical  character  of  Japan, 
which  has  few  wide  plains  and  gives  no  opportunity  of  im- 
proving their  horsemanship.  The  equipment  is  not  uniform 
and  is  unscientifically  made ;  in  other  words  the  saddle  is 
placed  on  the  necks  of  the  horses,  so  that  when  they  trot 
quickly  they  shake  the  riders  very  much,  and  many  of  the 
Japanese  cavalry  horses  have  sores  on  their  backs  and 
shoulders.* 

The  material,  horses,  and  equipment  of  the  artillery  are 
fairly  good.  Their  horses  are  small  and  are  badly  trained. 
The  artillery  are  extremely  slow  on  the  march  with  heavy  guns 
of  later  invention,  for  their  horses  are  poor  and  the  land  is 
mountainous.  The  gunners  are  clever  in  manoeuvring  and  in 
loading,  aiming,  and  selecting  the  target,  as  well  as  laying  their 
guns.  They  are  wonderfully  calm  and  quiet,  and  handle  the 
guns  skilfully  with  the  utmost  confidence,  but  the  training  and 
discipline  of  the  artillery  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  infantry. 
Their  accuracy  in  shooting  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  our 
gunners. 

Tactical  Preparation. 

(The  statements  under  this  heading  were  derived  from 
material  gathered  during  Japanese  manoeuvres  since  1896.) 

The  infantry  march  in  fours  and  face  to  a  flank ;  the 
cavalry  in  column  of  threes  ;  while  the  artillery  march  with 
one  gun  in  line  of  column.  Between  detachments  are  the 
following  spaces  : — a  battalion  or  regiment  25  or  40  paces. 
The  marching  speed  of  a  detachment,  which  consists  of  three 
arms,  is  about  4.V  to  5  versts  (3  to  3^  miles)  an  hour.  The 
Japanese  march  in  large  bodies,  though  columns  extend  to  a 
long  distance,  and  a  halt  of  from  1  ^  to  2  hours  is  made  in  each 
march.  In  war  they  send  forward  a  force  of  independent 
cavalry,  which  generally  consists  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
cavalry  attached  to  the  column.  In  advancing  they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  advanced  guard  ;  out  of  this  advanced  guard,  they 
send  the  vanguard  or  point.  The  advanced  guard  consists  of 
about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  body  of  infantry,  one-seventh  to 
one-third  of  the  artillery,  as  well  as  a  company  of  engineers 


*  The  latest  EusBian  papers  have  ptiblished  fuller  criticisms  on  the 
Japanese  cavalry,  and  pointed  out  also  that  the  Japanese  huve  beitrnn  to 
realize  their  defects,  and  are  trying  hard  to  improve  horses  and  equip- 
ment.— J.  B.  J. 
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and  a  small  troop  of  cavalry.  The  vanguard  consists  chiefly  of 
a  small  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  point  is  specially 
formed  of  the  cavalry,  and  sends  patrols  to  the  front.  The 
Japanese  have  neither  flank  guards  nor  stationary  flank  patrols  ; 
they  send  out  these  occasionally  in  different  directions  to  search 
localities  and  note  their  topographical  features.  The  advanced 
guard  goes  forward  from  its  main  body  like  that  of  the 
Russian  Army  ;  its  duties  vary  with  different  forces  of  the  army 
with  the  distance  marched,  and  with  the  topographical  features 
of  the  country  through  which  the  army  advances ;  when  an 
advanced  guard,  sent  from  a  division,  marches  through  hilly 
country,  it  always  sets  out  an  hour  earlier  than  its  main  body. 
The  parts  and  order  of  a  column  are  as  follows : — As  point,  a 
small  body  of  cavalry  (about  a  quarter  of  a  squadron),  then 
a  large  body  of  infantry,  followed  by  the  whole  body  of 
artillery ;  the  rest  of  the  infantry  and  the  engineers  and 
bridging  columns. 

In  advancing,  they  have  a  small  rear  guard.  When  one  or 
more  divisions  advance,  they  take  several  roads  ;  in  such  a  case 
the  advanced  guard  is  sent  forward  from  one  of  the  columns, 
generally  from  the  middle  column.  Connection  between 
columns  advancing  in  the  same  direction  is  very  weak.  In 
retiring,  the  formation  of  the  army  is  the  same  as  that  in 
advancing,  but  in  this  case  the  retirement  is  protected  by  the 
rear  guard  ;  its  force  and  distance  from  the  main  body  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  advanced  guard  in  marching. 

Cyclists  and  Transport. 

There  are  five  or  six  military  cyclists  in  each  regiment ; 
they  advance  in  front  of  the  regiment  and  do  the  work  of 
orderlies  and  patrols.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the  cyclists  is 
attached  to  an  advanced  gimrd,  or  to  a  point  which  consists  of 
the  cavalry  only.  A  country  like  Japan,  where  roads  are  good 
and  horses  are  scarce,  gives  ample  room  for  military  cyclists  to 
compete  with  mounted  orderlies  in  speed. 

In  advancing,  the  first  line  transport  goes  immediately  after 
the  body  to  which  it  belongs.  A  sergeant  or  corporal  goes  with 
the  transport;  the  second  line  moves  about  two  versts  (1^  miles) 
behind  the  rear  guard.  A  divisional  train  is  divided  into  two 
echelons  ;  the  first  line  of  columns  is  placed  at  a  distance  of 
a  day's  march  from  its  main  body,  while  the  second  line  of 
columns  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  a  day's  march  from  the 
first.  The  arrangement  of  •  the  echelons  is  settled  by  the 
divisional  commander. 

Quarters. 

The  Japanese  army  in  choosing  its  quarters  is  almost 
always  indifferent  to  the  distance  of  the  enemy  or  any  other 
circumstance.  In  quartering,  infantry  is  in  front,  then  the 
artillery,  then   the  cavalry  and  trains.     The    advanced   guard 
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marches  in  front  about  one  verst  (|rds  mile)  from  the  main 
force.  It,  as  well  as  the  inlying  piquets,  goes  into  quarters,  but 
in  quarters,  the  soldiers  never  undress. 

The  Service  of  Security. 

In  the  service  of  securitj^  they  use  from  one  to  several 
companies  of  infantry.  Each  company  sends  out  two  small 
bodies  of  sentries,  and  they  are  posted  at  a  distance  of  two 
versts  (1^  miles)  from,  the  main  body,  and  a  larger  body  of 
sentries  in  great  force  is  posted  half  a  verst  behind  the  front 
sentries.  As  a  rule,  each  piquet  is  stationed  on  a  road ;  each 
post  contains  three  soldiers ;  two  of  them  take  the  service  of 
security  altenciately,  while  one  does  patrol  duty,  advancing  a 
little  way  forward  from  the  sentry  post.  Out  of  each  piquet 
patrols  are  sent  out  to  search  along  the  sentry  lines.  Both 
piquets  and  patrols,  small  and  large,  go  into  quarters,  but  they 
are  fully  prepared  for  fighting  at  any  moment.  The  outposts 
remain  out  until  the  point  of  an  advanced  guard  arrives  at  the 
sentry  line,  when  they  rejoin  the  main  body. 

Reconnaissance  Duty. 

Reconnaissance  duty  and  cavalry  patrolling  are  the  same 
as  those  in  our  army.  The  duty  of  an  independent  patrol  is 
full  of  minute  details ;  his  report  is  trustworthy  and  accurate. 
The  movement  of  a  large  cavalry  patrol  is  undecided,  that  is 
to  say,  when  it  meets  with  the  enemy  it  tries  first  to  take  the 
defensive,  which,  however,  it  soon  gives  up  and  retires  when  a 
small  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry  attacks  the  position.  Infantry 
patrols  arc  clever  in  performing  reconnaissance  duties. 

The  Engagement. 

The  method  of  fighting  in  the  Japanese  army  which  we 
have  observed  in  manoeuvres  is  as  follows : — 

Infantry. 

The  fighting  body  consists  of  skirmishers,  fighting  line,  and 
supports.  There  is  no  support  (I)  to  each  of  these  separate 
bodies.  Each  company  sends  out  two  sections  of  skirmishers 
(one  company  consists  of  three  sections),  and  as  the  skirmishers 
are  not  in  extended  order,  thcj'  are  practically  in  close  order  of 
one  line,  keeping  a  short  space  between  the  sections.  The  men 
in  the  firing  line  generally  lie  down  and  take  advantage  of  any 
cover.  The  non-commissioned  officers  and  leaders  of  the  sections 
kneel  on  one  knee  three  paces  behind  'the  firing  line.  The  sup- 
ports take  their  places  40  or  .50  paces  behind  the  firing  line,  and 
when  the  skirmishers  stay  at  the  same  place  for  some  time,  the 
supports  kneel  on  one  knoc,  holding  the  rifle  close  to  the  leg. 
The  supports  generally  consist  of  about  one-half  of  the  infantry, 
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and  they  are  posted  from  200  to  800  paces  behind  the  firing 
line  and  form  a  column  behind  the  centre  of  the  tiring  line. 
The  supports  sit  down,  or  kneel  down  on  one  knee.  Before 
the  firing  line  is  extended,  the  leading  officers  go  forward  to 
reconnoitre  the  local  conditions,  and  they  do  this  work  exposing 
themselves  and  giving  good  targets  to  the  enemy.  When  a 
company  is  ordered  to  take  some  position,  it  sets  out  in  close 
order,  and  when  it  reaches  the  position  it  sends  out  skirmishers 
but  has  no  flanking  guard. 

The  infantry  fire  independently  or  by  volleys.  Volley  firing 
is  adopted  when  the  enemy  is  at  long  range,  while  independent 
firing  is  adopted  when  the  enemy  is  within  1,000  paces. 
Company  commanders  and  section  leaders  command  the  firing, 
point  out  the  target,  and  give  the  range,  but  their  estimate  of 
distance  is  imperfect.  Independent  firing  is  ordered  by  whistle 
of  the  company  commander,  the  order  being  repeated  by  the 
non-commissioned  officers.  The  sighting  and  loading  of  the 
rifles  are  accurate  and  quick. 

To  reinforce  the  firing  line  the  supports  of  the  company  are 
added.  In  this  case  the  supports  form  in  extended  order  and 
fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  sections.  If  additional  reinforce- 
ments are  needed  the  supports  form  extended  order  and  go 
forward  between  the  companies,  which  are  already  in  extended 
order.  If  still  further  additions  are  needed  they  adopt  another 
method,  and  some  portion  of  the  supports  will  make  a  second 
firing  line  close  behind  the  first,  forming  in  extended  order 
suitable  for  their  firing.  In  this  case  the  first  line  takes  the 
lying  down  position,  while  the  second  line  takes  the  standing 
or  kneeling  position.  The  increase  of  the  firing  line  by 
reinforcement  is  accomplished  very  quickly  after  the  firing 
begins.  In  other  words,  the  supports  may  form  part  of  the 
skirmishing  line  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  fighting  begins ;  by 
this  time  the  fighting  body  consists  of  many  extended  line* 
and  all  the  supports.  The  supports  also  form  in  extended  order 
quickly  (especially  when  on  the  defence)  as  they  approach  the 
line.  Generally  all  the  supports  are  joined  to  the  fighting  body 
within  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  fighting  tjegins. 
In  doing  this  the  fighting  body  must  move  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  quite  exposed,  in  order  to  extend  one  or  both  flanks. 

Therefore,  as  Me  have  observed  at  manoeuvres,  when  on 
the  defence  great  confusion  is  caused  when  the  flanks  are 
threatened  or  the  enemy  attempts  a  turning  movement.  In 
advancing  the  firing  line,  the  whole  body  goes  forward,  move- 
ment when  far  from  the  enemy  being  at  the  ordinary  pace, 
when  within  a  short  distance  at  the  double.  Sometimes  each 
body  advances  se|)arately  by  rushes.  In  rushing,  they  do  not 
double,  but  make  the  I'ush  when  they  arrive  at  a  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  paces.  All  the  supports  double  after  the  firing 
line  and  the  advance  of  the  firing  line*  is  generally  confused ; 

*  In  advancing  under  fire  they  do  not  move  by  the  regulation  double, 
but  by  rapid  rushes  of  50  paces. — Inid.  Ian  H. 
E     50294. 
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thev  get  close  together  and  advance  obliquely,  moreover  they 
expose  their  flank  to  the  enemy  and  move  right  across  the 
front  of  the  enemy.  They  fire  very  seldom  during  the  advance. 
The  retirement  of  the  firing  line  is  always  too  quick  and 
disorderly  ;  they  do  not  fire  till  they  get  back  to  the  first 
position  where  they  were  before.* 

To  defend  a  position,  the  infantry  form  a  long  firing  line  in 
close  order,  and  the  supports  are  also-  quickly  extended  ;  when 
there  is  time  they  make  trenches  deep  enough  to  enable  them 
to  kneel,  and  if  there  is  no  time  they  take  shelter  behind  the 
line  of  defence,  and  each  section  sends  out  a  man  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  paces  in  front  of  the  line  to  watch  the  enemy. 
The  man  will  remain  in  his  place  kneeling  down  on  one  knee 
as  lono-  as  fire  is  not  opened,  and  after  firing  is  opened  he  rejoins 
the  lin^.  The  Japanese  infantry  never  attempt  to  attack  with 
bayonets,  for  they  believe  that  with  the  modern  ritie,  attack 
with  the  bayonet  is  impracticable,  and  that  the  issue  of  the 
battle  must  be  decided  by  powder  and  shot.  For  this  reason 
the  infantry  use  rapid  fire  instead  of  the  bayonet.  The  rapidity 
of  fire  varies  at  distances  of  from  300  to  800  paces,  and  with 
the  local  features  of  the  ground.  As  they  reach  the  right 
distance,  the  supports,  both  on  the  defensive  and  on  the  oflfen- 
sive,  close  up  on  to  their  firing  lines  ;  a  halt  is  then  made  at  the 
ric'ht  distance  and  a  heavy  fire  opened.  The  Japanese  believe 
that,  then,  one  of  the  two  forces  opposed  must  i-etreat. 

The  fire  tactics  in  defence  are  as  follows  : — 

When  the  enemy  approaches  within  a  distance  of  800  to 
300  paces,  a  special  si^rnal  is  given  to  the  firing  line,  which 
leaves  the  trench  shouting  "  Fa,"  fixes  bayonets,  advances  40 
to  50  paces ;  at  this  moment  the  supports  behind  the  firing 
line  approach  the  line,  forming  in  close  order,  and  make  a 
second  line,  firing  in  a  standing  position.  At  this  critical 
moment  the  force  on  the  defensive  leaves  cover  and  is  exposed 
in  the  open,  giving  an  excellent  target  to  the  infantry  and 
artillerv  of  the  enemy.  In  nianreuvres  the  rapid  firinaf  con- 
tinues Vrom  (t)  niinutes  to  1  hour,  until  the  order  is  given  to 
cease  fire. 

Cavalry. 

The  cavalry  takes  very  little  part  in  actual  fighting,  and 
generally  does  not  keep  watch  on  the  flanks ;  it  is  anxious  to 
l)e  sheltered  behind  the  line,  and  does  not  try  to  take  advantage 
in  attacking  the  enemy.  Even  when  they  see  a  good  oppor- 
tunitv,  the  men  do  not  ride  r.ipidly  forward,  being  more  anxious 
not  to  fall  off  their  horees  than  to  quicken  their  speed. 

Artillery. 

The  artillery  takes  up  an  independent  position,  and  on  the 
defensive  some  part  of  the  gunners  (about  a  third)  are  held  in 
support.     Generally  speaking,  the  .'^election  of  positions  is  badly 

•  All  this  is  very  true. — Intd.  Ian  H.  t  Omitted  in  original. 
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done,  and  the  field  of  fire  is  veiy  limited  and  narrow.  When  it 
takes  up  a  position  in  the  open  field  the  artillery  constructs 
epaulmerit^.  When  it  advances  to  a  fighting  position,  its  order 
is  not  incorrect,*  the  speed  is  slow  and  exposes  it  to  the  enemy, 
30  that  it  takes  from  three  to  seven  minutes  before  the  guns 
can  fire  after  the  position  has  been  taken  up.  I'hough  the 
firing  is  very  orderly,  and  the  gunners  are  invariably  brave, 
their  practice,  though  calm  and  quiet,  is  altogether  slow.  The 
artillery  does  not  cliange  position  while  the  fighting  is  going  on, 
so  that  it  cannot  give  proper  assistance  to  the  infantry  at  the 
moment  of  attack.  The  artillery  when  on  the  defensive  does 
not  open  fire  upon  the  enerayf  ;  though  it  may  see  an  efiective 
target,  it  waits  for  the  enemy's  fire.  The  ammunition  wagons 
are  placed  near  the  guns,  and  the  speed  of  the  fire  is  more  or 
less  quickened.  Some  of  the  Japanese  papers,  in  their  criticism 
of  the  Pei-chih-li  fight  of  1900,  complained  that  the  Japanese 
artillery  was  generally  unsatisfactory. 

Engineers. 

The  engineers  belong  to  the  advanced  guard  ;  they  repair 
the  roads  and  lay  the  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  between 
the  advanced  and  rear  guards.  The  telephone  and  telegraphic 
communications  are  put  up  very  speedily.  The  engineers  do 
active  work,  taking  the  leadership  in  building  cover  and  epaul- 
ments  for  the  gunners.  The  work  is  done  quickly,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  well  made,  but  it  is  often  unsuited  to  the 
topographical  conditions. 

Exercise  of  Different  Arms. 

The  characteristics  of  the  different  ai  ms  in  manoeuvres  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  In  defence,  they  like  to  take  up  a  position  with  a  wide 

range  in  front. 

2.  In  offensive  tactics,  the  order  and  position  of  the  arms 

are  always  the  same  whatever  the  circumstances  may 
be. 

3.  In  marching,  as  well  as  in  fighting,  fiank  guards  were 

neglected. 

4.  In  marching,  the  main  body  is  separated  by  a  long  distance 

from  the  advanced  guard,  so  that  the  latter  alone  must 
engage  the  enemy  for  some  time. 

5.  In  attack  the  objective  is  not  definitely  pointed  out. 

6.  They  use  the  supports  too  quickly,  and  exhaust  power  to 

repulse  the  enemy  when  the  latter  adupt  a  Hanking 
or  turning  movement. 

7.  They  do  not  recognize  the  need  of  continuing  the  fight 

till  bayonets  are  crossed. 

*  Correct  (P).  t  All  very  irwo. —Intd.  lau  H. 
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8.  They  avoid  wooded  localities,  especially  in  mountainous. 

country. 

9.  They  make  frontal  attacks  without  attempting  turning 

movements. 

10.  In    defensive    tactics    they   take    little    pains   to    avail 

themselves  of  natural  cover,  but  content  themselves 
with  trenches  or  epaulments. 

11.  The  retreat  is  made  when  it  is  necessary ;  in  this  case  the 

infantry  of  the  main  body  retreats  tirst,  then  the  whole 
body  ot  the  artillery,  and  lastly  the  remaining  force  of 
the  infantry. 

12.  They  do  not  like  night  attacks  or  night  marches. 

13.  In  an  army  of  more  than  two  divisions  each  division  has 

a  separate  commander,  so  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  divisions,  and  the  action  of  each  is 
independent. 

Several  of  the  Japanese  papers  have  been  speaking  of  the 
real  value  of  their  own  army  which  distinguished  itself  in  the 
China  campaign  (1900)  and  urge  that  though  the  Japanese 
army  succeeded  when  operating  in  small  bodies  it  will  be  much 
inferior  to  the  European  armies  in  combating  big  armies. 


II 
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(31)  The  Japanese  Infantry  Attack. 


Report  by  Lieut-Colonel  A.  L.  Haldane,  D.S.O.,  General  Staff, 
Tokio,  loth  October,  1905. 


Plates. 

Battle    of    Hei-kou-tai.      Attack    of   the    5th )  Maps   83  and 
Division  near  Ta-tai  -  -  -  J       83(a). 

Battle  of  Mukden.     Attack  of  the  8th  Division 

on  Chang-tan         -  .  .  _     Map  84. 

Battle  of  Mukden.    Attack  of  the  41  st  Infantrj- 

Regiment  on  Ta-chang-ho       .  -  -     Bound  in  text. 


Formation  for,  and  General  Principles  of,  Attach 

In  the  formation  of  their  infantry  for  the  attack  the 
Japanese  appear  to  be  guided  by  the  following  general  rules, 
namely,  that  formations  should — 

{a)  present  a  difficult  target  to  the  enemy, 

(6)  offer  the  greatest  facility  for  fire  at  all  times, 

(c)  furnish  the  power  of  readily  taking  cover, 

{d)  promote  mobility, 

(e)  lend  themselves  to  easy  reinforcement,  and 

(/)  the  maintenance  of  command. 

Some  of  these  points  have,  during  the  course  of  the  war  in 
Manchuria,  been  given  at  times  greater  prominence  than  others, 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  striking  feature 
of  their  attack  is  that  when  they  move  they  do  so  with  great 
rapidity — the  pace  increasing  as  they  near  the  enemy ;  by  this 
means  their  own  moral  is  increased,  while  that  of  the  enemy 
is  correspondingly  diminished,  and  the  target  for  his  rifle  and 
artillery  fire  made  more  difficult. 

The  primary  object  is  to  gain  a  ])osition  from  600  to 
800  yards  distant  from  the  o])posing  force,  whence,  supported 
by  artillery,  the  necessary  fire  preparation  by  rifles  can  be 
made.  This  position  readied,  days  of  heavy  fighting  sometimes 
follow,  involving  much  entrenching  before  a  parallel  still  more 
in  advance  is  secured,  from  which,  after  a  further  weakening 
of  the  enemy's  strength  and  moral  by  fire,  occasionally  assisted 
by  the  use  of  hand-grenades  and  mortars  firing  bombs,  the  line 
would  be  assaulted.     Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  mobility 
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— obtained  although  the  men  carry  packs  and  much  ammuni- 
tion— is  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  attack,  the 
operation  is  performed  with  great  deliberation  combined  with 
extreme  patience,  and,  as  in  the  attack  of  a  fortress,  the  gi'ound 
is  gradually  but  firmly  secured. 

The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Russians,  posted  generally 
behind  a  line  of  obstacles,  and  the  open  nature  of  the  ground, 
have  caused  engagements  to  be  much  prolonged,  and  battles, 
which  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  campaign  were  concluded 
between  dawn  and  dusk,  some  months  later  covered  several 
days.  But  their  unusual,  and  indeed  unexpected,  length  is 
not  to  be  attributed  alone  to  these  causes,  for  experience  ha-i 
taught  the  Russians  the  value  of  concealing  men  and  guns, 
and  as  that  lesson  has  been  taken  to  heart,  the  troubles  of  the 
Japanese  in  attack  have  proportionately  grown.  At  Mukden, 
where,  for  this  reason  apart  from  moral  or  other  considerations, 
the  Russian  power  of  resistance  was  at  its  best  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  attack  were  at  their  gi-eatest — for  the  ground  was 
not  only  exceptionally  bare  but  frozen  hard — the  battle  lasted 
many  days  and  progress  made  was  slow. 

Three  principles  seem  to  be  invariably  followed  by  the 
Japanese  in  carrying  out  an  attack.  The  first  is  careful  recon- 
naissance, such  as  will  ascertain  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
possible  the  conditions  of  the  enemy's  position,  the  nature  of 
the  obstacles  before  it,  and  his  strength  ;  the  second  a  rapid 
advance  to  a  spot  from  600  to  800  yards  from  the  opposing 
line,  where,  as  already  stated,  the  preliminary  fire  preparation 
is  carried  out ;  and  lastly,  entrenching  to  secure  the  ground 
gained  and  to  furnish  a  parallel  from  which  to  make  the  next 
advance.  Oftener  than  not  tiie  next  step  forward  is  under- 
taken at  night,  but  the  same  procedure  in  the  operation  —to 
reconnoitre,  advance,  and  then  entrench — is  rigidly  followed. 
Nothing  is  done  carelessly  or  in  haste,  and  rare  must  be  the 
occasions  where  an  obstacle  unknown  or  unforeseen  is  found 
across  the  path. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  recently  terminated  war  the 
frontage  allotted  to  a  battalion  in  attack  was  300  metres 
(about  328  yards),  and  to  a  brigade  of  six  battalions  four  times 
as  much,  and  up  to  and  including  the  battle  of  Liao-yang  the 
regulation  front  was  generally  kept  by  the  Second  Army. 
After  that  battle,  however,  and  markedly  in  that  of  Ilei-kou-tai 
—  when  the  ground  was  bare  and  frozen  hard — the  front 
became  w  ider,  and  more  open  formations  than  those  employed 
at  an  earlier  jieriod  were  adopted.  Some  divisional  commanders, 
it  is  true,  prior  to  the  war  appear  to  have  foreseen  the  necessity 
of  j)ractising  more  open  formations,  and  the  success  of  Lioutenant- 
General  Kigcshi's  Division  (tJie  5th)  at  the  battle  of  Hci-kou- 
tai,*  and  the  small  lueses  that  befel  it  as  compared  to  those 
of  the  8th  Division,  arc  a  testimony  to  hiswitdom  and  furnished 

*  Sft  pages  41  and  45. 
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an  example  which  was  followed  by  the  Second  Army  in  the 
great  struggle  that  took  place  shortly  after  before  Mukden. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  and  before  that  of  Hei  -kou-tai, 
several  regiments  of  the  5th  Division — more  especially  the 
42nd — were  frequently  seen  at  drill,  and  the  first  of  the 
following  examples  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  formations 
adopted  at  that  period. 

Example  I. 

Before  extending  for  attack  a  battalion  is  drawn  up,  or 
probably  already  stands,  in  one  of  the  three  following 
formations : — 

(a;  (c) 


(^)     . 


Besides  these  formations  in  section  columns,  companies  may 
be  in  line,  column,  or  quarter-column  with  their  three  sections 
abreast,  and  from  one  or  another  of  these  assembly  formations 
the  battalion  deploys  for  the  attack. 

In  the  example  under  examination  the  position  to  be 
attacked  was  an  isolated  hill,  distant  from  the  battalion  which 
carried  out  the  practice  about  2,500  yards,  and  was  assumed 
to  be  held  by  hostile  artillery  and  three  companies  of  infantry. 
The  ground  from  the  point  of  assembly  was  open,  but  a  little 
cover  was  obtainable  on  the  right  flank  at  some  small  hillocks 
800  yards  from  the  imaginary  enemy,  whose  trenches  were 
assumed  to  be  at  the  base  of  the  hill  and  400  yards  from 
the  top. 

The  battalion  was  drawn  up  behind  a  low  hill  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  south  of  the  Sha  Ho,  and  the  major  in  command 
explained  at  some  length  what  his  intentions  were  and  how 
they  were  to  be  executed.  Following  this,  a  dozen  scouts  were 
sent  to  the  front  of  the  left  wing,  and  these,  going  forwai'd 
under  an  officer,  reported  the  imaginary  strength  of  the  enemy. 
The  battalion  commander,  whose  men  were  standing  in  line  of 
section  columns  at  close  interval,  now  ordered  three  companies 
to  advance  at  deploying  intervals — i.e.,  about  150  yards.  These, 
companies  formed  fours  right  and  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  so 
advanced,  the  front  they  covered  being  about  COO  yards,  or 
double  that  laid  down  by  the  Japanese  infantry  regulations. 
Scouts  were  thrown  out  to  the  right  flank  to  keep  touch  with 
the  imaginary  battali<in  on  that  side  or  to  watch  the  ground. 
After  covering  about  SOO  yards   in  quick  time,  with  arms  at 
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the  slope,  the  two  flank  sections  of  the  three  leading  companies 
doubled  up  into  line,  extending  their  inner  flanks  until  they 
met.  The  men  were  now  in  single  rank,  with  intervals  of 
about  two  paces  between  them.  The  captain  of  each  company 
remained  with  the  supporting  section,  which  followed,  still  in 
fours,  from  150  to  200  yards  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  its 
extended  line.  Up  to  this  time  and  until  he  joined  the  firing 
line  the  commander  of  the  battalion  had  maintained  command 
over  the  three  leading  companies  by  means  of  connecting  files 
furnished  by  the  reserve,  who  passed  on  his  orders  to  extend,  &c. 
The  reserve  company  followed  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the 
extended  line  in  the  same  formation  as  that  in  which  the  other 
three  companies  had  left  the  assembly  point.  A  little  in  front 
of  it  moved  the  battahon  commander,  with  his  adjutant,  taking 
cover  where  available.  (He  was  on  foot,  and  the  ground  afforded 
such  cover  as  Chinese  graves  and  occasional  trees.) 

As  soon  as  the  companies  of  the  firing  line  had  extended, 
section  rushes  of  50  yards  were  made,  one  section  doubling 
forward  at  a  time.  The  sections  did  not  go  forward  in  regular 
order,  and  so  furnished  a  more  difficult  target  for  the  imaginaiy 
enemy's  guns.  Up  to  1,000  yards  from  the  position  there  was 
no  firing;  but  after  that  distance  some  rounds  were  fired 
independently  at  each  halt,  the  sections  in  front  covering  the 
advance  of  those  in  rear,  and  vice  versa.  When  the  firing 
line  had  reached  a  point  800  yards  from  the  position,  the 
supporting  sections  joined  it.  The  companj-  on  the  right  sent 
its  section  to  the  extreme  right ;  that  in  the  centre  appeared  to 
till  up  a  gap  between  two  companies,  and  the  left  company 
probably  sent  its  section  to  the  left.  From  the  extreme  right 
everything  could  not  be  clearly  seen.  The  advance  was 
continued  by  section  rushes,  made  with  greater  rapidity  and 
for  shorter  distances  than  earlier  in  the  attack.  Meantime  the 
reserve  company  was  closing  up  towards  the  firing  line,  and 
when  that  portion  of  the  battalion  liad  arrived  at  600  yards 
from  the  position,  preparations  were  made  to  reinforce.  Line 
was  formed,  and  the  men,  extending  widely,  rushed  to  the  front 
and  reinforced  tlie  line  wherever  there  were  gaps.  Prior  to  this 
a  long  pause — 10  minutes  or  more — had  been  made  by  the 
firing  line,  which,  presumably,  was  supposed  to  be  unable  to  get 
forward  until  its  own  imaginary  artillery  had  assisted  and  a 
heavy  fire  had  been  poured  on  the  enemy's  position  by  itself. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  reserve  company  came  up,  and 
after  its  arrival  the  pau.se  continued  for  a  brief  time.  Rushes 
then  were  resumed,  these  being  made  by  sections,  and  were 
continued  until  a  i)oint  300  yards  from  the  enemy's  trenches 
was  reached.  Here  bayonets  were  fixed,  ofiicers  drew  tlieir 
swords,  and,  led  by  them  and  the  battalion  commander,  one  long 
rush  was  made  by  the  wliole  line  for  the  position.  It  was  made 
with  considerable  rapidity — much  faster  than  a  double — and, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  men  were  carrying  packs  and  had  to 
move  up  a  slight  slope,  they  were  not  unduly  out  of  breath  and 
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kept  very  fair  order.  On  reaching  the  assumed  entrenchments 
of  the  enemy,  tlie  cheering  with  which  the  rush  l)ad  been 
accompanied  ceased  and  the  reserve  company  went  forward 
about  200  yards  and  fired  on  the  supposed  retreating  enemy. 
The  other  companies  formed  up  and  marched  off,  followed  by 
the  reserve  company.  For  at  least  an  hour — bitterly  cold  as  it 
was — the  battalion  commander  harangued  his  officers  upon  what 
had  taken  place. 

The  points  observed  during  the  exercise  were  as  follows  : — 

Intervals  were  not  particularly  well  kept,  and  where  a 
slightly  hollow  road  ran  parallel  to  the  right  for  some  distance 
the  men  crowded  into  it,  and  would  have  presented  a  good 
target  to  an  enemy. 

The  firing — "  snapping  " — was  steady,  and  the  backsight 
was  adjusted  with  care  to  the  distances  named. 

Words  of  command  were  given  clearly  but  quietly,  and  no 
whistles  or  signals  were  used. 

The  signal  to  rush  was  the  appearance  of  the  officer  in  front 
of  his  section,  but,  as  is  natural,  the  men  did  not  rise  up  or  lie 
down  nearly  so  quickly  as  they  habitually  do  in  a  real  attack. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  manner  in  which  the  Japanese 
infantry  rushes,  lies  down,  and  rises  when  ordered  is  remarkable, 
and  gives  the  enemy  a  very  brief  space  in  which  to  direct 
aimed  fire  upon  it ;  but  many  men  are  killed  and  wounded 
during  the  pauses  which  follow  each  short  advance,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  considered  that  the  period  of  movement  is  safer 
than  that  of  halt,  an  inducement,  where  possible,  to  make  the 
attack  as  mobile  as  possible. 

The  reserve  appeared  to  be  well-handled,  but  would  probably 
have  suffered  fewer  losses — imaginarj'^  ones — had  it  extended 
earlier,  as  bullets  intended  for  the  firiiig  line  would  have 
reached  it. 

The  same  battalion  whose  attack  has  above  been  described 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai,  and,  although  the  follow- 
ing account  thereof  has  been  given  in  the  operations  of  the 
Second  Japanese  Army  from  20th  October  1904  to  29th 
January  1905,*  it  is  thought  well  to  repeat  it  here  as  exempli- 
fying the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Japanese  infantry  attack 
and  its  a|iproximation  to  that  at  present  practised  in  our  own 
army. 

Example  II. — The  Attack  of  the  ^Ist  and  ^2nd  Regiments 
on  the  27th  and  2Hth  Janitain/  1905.t 

During  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai  the  5th  Division  was  sent 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shih-li-ho  to  Ta-tai  in  order  to 
protect  the  right  of  the  8th  Division,  and  fill  the  gap  which 
existed  between  it  and  the  Second  Armj^  to  the  north.  Two 
of  the    regiments,  the  41st  and  42nd,    bt^longing   to    different 

*  See  page  51  et  seq.  t  Sec  Map  83. 
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brigades,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  Russians  who  were  holding 
the  river-bed  from  Liu-tiao-kou  to  Li-chia-wo-peng  and  the 
villages  in  rear.  In  carrying  out  this  operation  they  were 
supported  by  5  mountain  batteries  (30  guns).  The  ground 
lying  to  the  north-west  of  Ta-tai  is  a  dead  level  for  about 
3,000  yards,  and  singularly  bare,  and  as  the  Russians  were 
practically  invisible  and  safe  from  fire  of  artillery  in  the  river- 
bed, the  advantage  of  position  was  entirely  upon  their  side. 

Lieut.-General  Kigoshi  ordered  the  left  wing — consisting  of 
the  42nd  Regiment — to  advance  from  Ta-tai  towards  Liu-tiao- 
kou,  while  the  I./41st  Regiment,  as  right  wing,  was  directed  to 
move  through  Hsiao-tien-tzu  on  Li-chia-wo-peng,  its  other  two 
battalions  being  at  first  kept  as  a  reserve.  Snow  fell  during 
the  deployment,  and  the  troops  advanced  unperceived  for 
1,000  yards,  when  they  came  under  the  tire  of  three  batteries 
(24  guns)  in  position  near  Li-chia-wo-peng. 

Right  vnng  attack— 4:1st  Regiment. — When  the  I./41st  first 
deployed  at  a  distance  of  3,000  yards  from  the  enemy  it  had 
two  companies  as  firing  line  and  two  others  in  rear  of  the 
right  flank  in  echelon.  The  leading  companies,  Nos.  3  and  4, 
had  each  two  sections  extended  with  an  interval  of  five  yards 
between  the  men,  and  one  section  similarly  extended  150  yards 
in  rear.  Nos.  1  and  2  Companies  followed,  as  stated  in  echelon, 
No.  2  being  500  yards  behind  the  support  of  No.  3,  and  No.  1 
50  yards  behind  its  riglit  rear.  Both  the  reserve  companies 
were  in  column  of  sections  and  unextended.  When  the 
Russian  artillery  opened  fire  the  battalion  lay  down,  and 
when  a  pause  occurred  in  the  firing,  company  rushes,  about 
CO  yards  in  length,  were  made,  and  a  line  1,200  yards  from 
the  enemy  reached.  Here  rifle  and  machine  gun  fire  was 
met.  At  this  time  the  supporting  sections  joined  the  firing 
line,  and  No.  2  Company,  coming  up  from  the  reserve,  prolonged 
the  firing  line  to  the  right,  while  No.  7  Company  of  the 
IL/41st  was  echeloned  100  yards  behind  that  flank  in  column 
of  sections  extended,  with  100  yards  between  the  sections. 
By  section  rushes  a  line  some  900  yards  from  the  enemy  was 
reached,  by  which  time  No^.  7  and  5  Companies  of  tlie  IL/41st 
liad  joined  the  firing  line  coming  up  on  the  right,  while 
No.  6  and  No.  8  were  in  rear  as  battalion  and  regimental 
reserve  respectively.  Thus  the  firing  line  consisted  of  five 
companies,  each  comj^any  with  a  frontage  of  about  200  yards. 
As  it  was  getting  dark  no  further  advance  was  made  and 
trenches  were  dug  during  the  night.  The  n./41st  was  at  this 
time  forming  part  of  the  brigade  reserve. 

Left  vnng — ^Ind  Regiment.  —  The  42nd  Regiment  was 
ordered  by  its  commander  to  send  forward  as  first  line  its  2nd 
and  3rd  Battalions,  wliilc  the  1st  Battalion  was  retained  as 
refdmental  reserve  in  echelon  on  the  loft  rear.  The  commanders 
of  the  two  Itattalions  forming  the  first  line  allotted  two  com- 
panies to  the  firing  line,  and   kept  two  in  reserve.     Those  in 
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the  firing  line  had  each  one  section  in  support,  and  the  frontage 
of  each  company  was  about  250  yards.  The  two  reserve  com- 
panies followed  in  column  of  sections  extended  like  the  firing 
line,  with  about  300  yards  between  them  and  the  support 
and  an  interval  of  200  yards  between  sections.  When  a  line 
900  yards  from  the  Russians  was  reached  the  supports  and 
reserve  companies  had  joined  the  firing  line,  the  frontage  still 
being  about  1,000  yards,  or  500  yards  per  battalion,  and 
behind  the  left  flank  followed  the  1st  Battalion. 

Thus  the  frontage  of  the  brigade  was  about  2,000  yards, 
which  was  considerably  greater  than  that  taken  up  by  the 
brigades  of  the  8th  Division — if  the  4th  Brigade  be  excepted. 
The  losses  in  the  5th  Division  on  this  day,  considering  the  very 
open  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  moderate  artillery  support 
which  the  attack  received,  were  not  heavy,  and  were  less  in  the 
right  wing  than  in  the  left,  since  the  former  found  some  slight 
cover  behind  Chinese  graves.  That  wing  too  had  had  a  thinner 
firing  line  and  fewer  lines  of  troops  following  it  in  support. 

The  losses  on  reaching  a  line  situated  at  about  900  yards 
from  the  Russians  were  as  follows  : — 


SlellFire.L,^'^.^^"^      '      Total. 
KiUed  and    H^J^^^^f "°     Killed  and 


41  Bt  Regiment 
42nd 


115 


91 
369 


94 
484 


118 


460 


678 


Comparison  of  Losses  during  Bushes  and  when  Halted. 


During 

Rushes. 

Killed  and 

Wounded. 


When 

Halted. 

Killed  and 

Wounded. 


Total.  . 
Killed  and 
Wounded. 


41st  Regiment 
42nd 


18 
128 


76 
356 


94 

484 


146 


432 


578 


On  the  28th  the  advance  was  continued,*  supported  by 
additional  arliller}^  and  the  position  was  taken  with  compara- 
tively small  loss,  but  by  this  day  the  opposition  was  growing 
weaker,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Russians  intended  to  break 
off  the  action. 

*  No  information  regarding  the  details  of  the  attack  on  this  date  were 
Touchsafed. — A.  H. 
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Example  III. — The  Attack  on  Chang-tan  by  the  8th  Division* 

The  greater  part  of  this  attack  took  place  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  frozen  Hun,  whose  bed  is  about  15  feet  below  the 
surrounding  country,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  force  engaged 
operated  on  the  left  bank  oi  the  river.  The  ground  on  both 
sides  is  very  open. 

Distribution  of  the  Troops. 
Right  Wing  (on  left  bank  of  the  Hun  Ho) : — 
II.  32nd  Infantry  Regiment. 
2  machine  guns. 
1  section  of  engineers. 

Centre  (on  right  bank  of  Hun  Ho)  : — 
16th  Brigadet  (less  II./32nd  Infantry). 
6  machine  guns. 
1  company  of  engineers. 

Left  Wing  (on  right  bank  of  Hun  Ho) : — 
Il./oth  Infantry  Regiment. 
1  squadron  cavalry. 

1  battahon  mountain  guns.     (18  guns.) 

2  machine  guns. 

2  sections  of  engineers. 

Artillei^  (irrespective  of  the  guns  mentioned  above): — 
1  battalion  mountain  guns.     (18  guns.) 
1  battery  captured  field  guns.     (6  guns.) 
1  battalion  Independent  Field  Artillery.     (18  guns.) 
1  company  of  engineers. 

Reserve  of  the  Division  : — 

I.  and  III./5th  Infantry  Regiment. 

N.B, — The  31st  Regiment  of  infantry  of  the  8th  Division 
was  with  General  Oku,  forming  part  of  the  reserve  of  the 
Second  Army. 

Ist  March. 

Connection  was  maintained  with  the  5th  Division  on  the 
east,  and  from  an  early  hour,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  enemy's 
condition,  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  was  directed  against  Yueh- 
pu-tzu  and  the  vicinity  of  that  village.  During  the  previous 
night  and  the  early  hours  of  the  Ist  the  infantry  had  crept 
forward  and  had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  line  distant  only 
700  yards  from  the  enemy,  where  they  liad  established  them- 
selves under  cover  of  a  parapet  constructed  partly  of  earth 
dug  with  difficulty,  but  mostly  of  sandbags,  filled  and  carried 
forward.  Here  the  troops  lay  concealed  until  such  time  as  the 
advance  was  ordered  to  take  place.  The  Russian  infantiy  had 
opened  rifle  fire  at  daybreak,  but  the  Japanese  were  ordered  not 

*  See  Map  84.  f  17th  and  32ad  Regimeuts. 
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to  reply.     They  were  at  this  time  disposed    as  follows  for  the 
coining  attack : — 

Right  Wing  Column. — II.  32nrl  all  deployed  with  the  section 
of  engineers  in  reserve. 

Centre  Column. — In  first  line,  four  battalions,  with  one 
battalion  in  reserve. 

Left  Wing  Column. — Not  deployed.  (Beyond  the  left  wing 
was  Major-General  Akiyama's  Cavalry  Brigade,  and 
further  to  the  west  the  Third  Army  was  coming  up.) 

While  these  preparations  were  being  made  reconnaissances 
took  place,  and  it  became  known  that  the  enemy  was  in  occupa- 
tion of  two  houses  at  the  southern  side  of  Yueh-pu-tzu,  and  that 
his  line  of  defence,  which  was  strongly  constructed  and  held, 
extended  thence  towards  the  north-west.  From  the  south  of 
Yueh-pu-tzu  as  far  as  the  bank  of  the  Hun  there  was  abattis, 
but  the  defences  west  of  the  village  were  comparatively  weak. 
His  strength  was  uncertain,  but  it  was  judged  to  amount  to 
about  one  brigade  of  infantry,  while  his  artillery,  east  and  west 
of  Nien-yu-pao  and  north-west  of  Yueh-pu-tzu,  could  not  only 
bring  a  direct  fire  on  the  division  but  also  assail  the  right  and 
centre  with  flank  fire  from  the  sand  hills  east  of  the  Hun. 

After  a  short  time  the  Japanese  infantry  opened  a  deliberate 
fire,  but  no  advance  was  made  as  it  was  necessary,  in  accordance 
with  General  Oku's  orders,  to  await  the  progress  of  the  5th 
Division  across  the  Hun.  About  10.40.  a.m.  information  was 
received  by  the  G  O.C.  the  8th  Division  that  "  the  centre 
column  of  the  5th  Division  had  advanced  against  the  enemy 
at  Li-chia-wo-peng*  from  the  eastern  corner  of  Liu-tiao-kou," 
whereupon  orders  were  issued  for  the  right  wing  and  centre 
columns  to  open  the  attack  towards  their  respective  fronts. 
The  enemy's  condition  was  by  this  time  known  to  be  as 
follows  : — About  one  brigade  of  infantry  held  the  ground  from 
the  southern  corner  of  Chang-tan  to  Yueh-pu-tzu.  These  troops, 
were  behind  loopholed  mud  walls,  and  other  bodies,  whose 
numbers  were  unknown,  held  the  walls  round  Chang-tan  itself. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nien-yu-pao  there  was  about  one 
regiment  of  infantry.     His  batteries  were  placed  as  follows : — 

East  side  of  Chien  Nien-yu-pao,  2-3  batteries. 
N.W.  of  Yueh-pu-tzu     -         -     3-4 

N.  and  N.E.  of  Chang-tan       -     an  unknown  number  of 

guns. 

At  11.45  a.m.  the  commander  of  the  centre  column  ordered 
up  the  remaining  battalion  of  the  17th  Regiment  which  was  in 
reserve,  and  sent  it  to  his  left.  The  Japanese  artillery  was  at 
this  hour  firing  partly  against  the  Russian  infantry  south  of 
Yueh-pu-tzu,  but  the  greater  portion  was  engaging  the  enemy's 
guns.     By  12.30  p.m.   the  reserve  battalion  had  come  up  and 

*  2,000  yards  north  by  west  of  Shen-tan-pu. 
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juined  the  left  of  the  centre  column,  and  that  force  began  a 
series  of  rushes  towards  Yueh-pu-tzu.  Seeing  that  their  infantry 
was  advancing,  the  Japanese  artillery  quickened  its  lire,  while 
that  of  the  Russians  became  more  intense.  Part  of  the  32nd 
Regiment  of  the  centre  column  kept  up  a  hot  fire  to  cover  the 
first  advance  of  the  remainder,  who  soon  came  under  a  flank 
fire  from  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Huq  as  well  as  from  artillery 
posted  at  Nien-yu-pao.  The  centre  column  now  suffered  severely, 
for  the  dust  thrown  up  by  the  enemy's  shells  prevented  it  from 
replying  accurately  to  his  fire.  Rush  succeeded  rush,  and  at 
length  the  southern  corner  of  Yueh-pu-tzu  was  reached.  Mean- 
time the  32nd  Infantry  (two  battalions)  had  come  forward,  and 
arriving  at  the  line  of  abattis,  had  begun  to  destroy  it  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  musketry  fire  poured  upon  it;  while  the  17th 
Regiment,  pushing  east  of  Yueh-pu-tzu,  threatened  to  surround 
that  place.  The  Russian  guns,  however,  near  Xien-yu-pao, 
took  that  legiment  in  reverse,  but  in  spite  of  their  tire  two 
battalions  broke  into  Yueh-pu-tzu,  while  a  company  of  the 
Il./oth  Regiment  with  a  machine  gun  engaged  the  offending 
guns  at  a  range  of  1,000  yards  and  forced  them  to  withdraw 
with  heavy  loss.  At  1.30  p.m.  the  enemy  was  driven  from 
Yueh-pu-tzu,  leaving  11  prisoners  and  104  dead  behind  him, 
while  those  who  had  expelled  him  from  it  received  a  heavy 
shell  fire  from  near  Xien-yu-pao  and  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Hun. 

The  right  wing  column  (II./32nd  Regiment),  connecting 
with  the  centre  column,  succeeded  at  1.55  p.m.  in  occupying 
a  wood  some  400  yards  north-west  of  its  original  position,  but 
coming  under  a  cross-fire  could  advance  no  further. 

At  2.40  p.m.,  the  G.O.C.  the  8th  Division  issued  orders  to 
the  G.O.C.  the  centre  column.  These  were  as  follows : — 
"  The  I.  and  II./31st  Regiment  fi-om  the  Army  reserve  will  be 
given  to  you,  and,  on  their  arrival,  you  will  attack  Chang-tan 
so  as  to  help  the  5th  Division  on  our  right.  These  battalions 
are  now  on  their  way  from  Ku-cheng-tzu  to  join  you,  nnd  will 
come  up  through  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu  and  Yueh-pu-tzu." 

The  left  wing  column  was  at  this  hour  operating  against 
Nien-yu-pao,  but  it  was  making  no  progress,  and  the  Rus.sian 
guns — 24  north  of  and  24  near  that  village,  and  four  north  of 
Chang-tan — were  in  consequence  able  to  shell  with  ijnpunity 
the  centre  column  in  Yueh-pu-tzu.  A  battalion  of  Reserve 
infantry  was,  therefore,  given  to  the  left  wing  column,  and  the 
attack  was  ordered  to  be  pushed  on.  Connecting  with  the  left 
wing  column,  Major-General  Akiyama's  Cavalry  Brigade  was 
assisting  the  attack,  but,  as  there  appeared  no  possibility  of 
Nien-yu-pao  being  taken  before  dark,  the  left  wing  column 
conimander  decided  to  continue  the  operation  by  night,  a  course 
which,  when  attempted,  failed. 

Meantime  the  commander  of  the  centre  column  had  reported 
to  General  Tatsumi — the  commander  of  the  8th  Division — that 
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the  opposition  at  Chang-tan  was  greater  than  the  troops  under 
his  command  could  overcome,  upon  which  the  battalion  of 
reserve  field  artillery  was  sent  forward  to  help  in  demolishintr 
the  walls  of  that  place,  but  before  it  could  come  into  action 
darkness  supervened. 

General  Tatsumi  now  issued  the  following  orders : — 

"1.  To-morrow  the  division  will  continue  the  attack  on 
Chang-tan. 

"  2.  The  centre  column,  profiting  by  the  darkness,  will 
approach  as  closely  as  possible  and  prepare  to  rush 
that  place  at  dawn ;  one  battalion  of  mouutain 
guns  is  given  to  this  column. 

"  3.  The  right  wing  column  will  continue  the  attack  at 
dawn  towards  its  front. 

"  4.  The  left  wing  column,  connecting  with  Major-General 
Akiyama's  Cavalry  Brigade,  will  attack  the  enemy 
before  it  and  help  the  operations  of  the  other 
columns  ;  to  this  wing  will  be  attached  Tanada's 
Detachment — one  regiment  of  infantry  and  two 
regiments  of  cavalry." 

During  the  night  the  artillery  took  position  west  of  Yueh- 
pu-tzu,  whence  it  could  bombard  Chang-tan. 

2nd  March. 

Before  dawn  the  commander  of  the  centre  column  sent  one 
company  forward  to  reconnoitre  Chang-tan,  and  finding  that 
all  was  quiet  there,  the  place  was  occupied.  The  right  wing 
column,  driving  back  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  occupied  the 
northern  corner  of  the  same  village,  while  the  left  wing  column 
easily  took  Nien-yu-pao. 

During  this  attack  the  8th  Division  had  been  opposed  bj- 
one  and  a  half  Russian  divisions,  av;d  lost  about  1,500  all  ranks 
killed  and  wounded,  but  the  enemy's  casualties,  though 
estimated  at  2,000,  could  not  be  accurately  ascertained. 

In  the  above-described  attack  the  methods  employed  by  the 
8th  Division  approximated  more  nearly  to  those  of  the  5th 
Division  as  relateel  in  Example  II.,  for  the  infantry  was  more 
widely  deployed  than  at  Hei-kou-tai,  10  battMlions  covering  a 
frontage  of  about  two  and  three  quarter  miles.  The  losses, 
though  considerable,  were  much  lessened  through  the  occupation 
of  a  position  at  almost  decisive  range  from  ihe  enemy  under 
cover  of  darkness,  whence  the  machine  guns,  protectee!  by  sand- 
bags, were  able  to  help  in  the  attack.  Ihe  village  of  Yueh-pu- 
tzu,  which  was  captured  on  the  1st,  was  only  an  outlying  post  of 
the  main  position,  from  which  the  Russians  withdrew  on  the 
night  of  that  date  en  finding  their  retreat  endangered  by  the 
arrival,  on  their  right,  of  the  Third  Arm3^ 

The  preceding  examples  show  generally  the  methods  followed 
by  a  battalion,  regiment,  brigade,  anel  division  of  the  Second 
Army  in  the  attack  of  a  position  during  the  later  portion  of  the 
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campaign  in  Manchuria,  but  as  it  is  fulls^  recoornized  in  thai 
Army  that  circumstances  and  ground  are  variable  quantities,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  restrict  the  initiative  and  warp  the  intelli- 
gence of  officers  by  layiug  down  hard-and-fast  rules  for  their 
guidance.  There  are,  however,  certain  characteristics  of  the 
Japanese  attack,,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  go  further  towards 
elucidating  the  methods  employed  by  them  than  the  mere 
relation  of  examples  culled  from  the  battlefield  or  drill  ground, 
but,  before  touching  upon  them,  the  nature  of  the  country 
fought  over  by  the  Second  Army  since  the  capture  of  Liao-yang 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Up  to  that  time  the  approaches 
to  the  Russian  positions,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
field  of  Nan  Shan,  were  broken  and  hilly  or  hidden  by  crops, 
but  north  of  the  Tai-tzu  Ho  and  west  of  the  Mukden  highway 
Manchuria  is,  for  a  considerable  distance,  a  great  open  plain, 
which,  in  winter,  after  the  harvest  has  been  gathered,  is  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  cover.  Thus  the  conditions  under  which 
General  Oku's  troops  necessarily  carried  out  their  attacks  have 
been  well-nigh  as  difficult  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  because  the  losses  sustained  by  them, 
though  heavy,  can  scarcely  be  called  excessive,  their  conduct  of 
the  attack  possesses  peculiar  interest. 

The  main  points  regarding  it  are  the  following  : — 

JReco  nnaissan  ce. 

This  is  carried  out  with  great  care  b}'  the  Japanese,  and  all 
that  can  be  ascertained  regarding  the  nature  of  the  enemy's 
position,  where  his  guns  ai-e  posted,  and  his  strength  is  com- 
municated to  the  troops  before  the  attack  is  begun.  The  actual 
reconnaissance  is  carried  out  by  a  few  scouts  led  by  an  officer, 
and  much  of  the  work  is  performed  under  cover  of  darkness, 
but  even  by  day  much  ca,n  be  learnt,  as  the  Russians  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  fire  at  ranges  exceeding  1,200  yards.  As  the  attack 
progresses,  further  reconnaissances  are  made,  and  should  the 
enemy  attempt  to  hide  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  ruses — such  as 
drawing  his  fire  at  one  point  and  scouting  at  another — are 
employed.  The  exact  information  which  is  frequently,  if  indeed 
not  generally,  obtained  by  Japanese  reconnoitring  parties  — 
examples  of  which  information  lias  been  given  in  reports  already 
submitted  of  the  operations  of  the  Second  Army — is  a  proof  that 
both  officers  and  men  sent  on  this  duty  have  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  peace  time,  and  understjind  how  to  utilize  their  power 
of  observation  to  the  best  advantage. 

Formations. 

Formation.s  under  Artillery  fire. 

When  advancing  at  long  range,  lines  of  company  columns 
((a)  on  page  503)  at  deploying  intervals,  or  lines  of  companies  at 
deploying  intervals  with   the  sections  in  fours,  are  much  used. 
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Under  such  conditions  the  troops  advance  occasionally  at  the 
double.  At  effective  ranges  lines  of  skirmishers  are  used,  and 
betw^een  the  lines  there  is  a  distance  of  from  150  to  200  yards. 

Formations  under  Infantry  fire. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Russian  infantry  rarely  tire  at 
distances  exceeding  1,200  yards,  and  Japanese  dead  are  seldom 
seen  lying  further  from  the  object  of  attack  than  800  yards, 
and  as  a  rule  the  greater  number  will  be  found  within  400  yards 
of  it.  Thus,  since  the  Russians,  unlike  the  Boers,  do  not 
employ  long  range  fire,  formations,  except  to  avoid  loss  from 
artillery,  have  not  been  so  open  in  Manchuria  as  were  those 
employed  by  us  during  the  late  war  in  South  Africa.  Moreover, 
the  Japanese,  like  the  Germans,  desire  to  keep  a  firm  hold  over 
their  troops  as  long  as  possible,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  an 
unwillingness  to  fully  deploy  sooner  than  can  be  helped  even  at 
the  risk  of  some  loss. 

During  the  earlier  battles  in  Manchuria,  supports  were  not 
extended  behind  the  firing  line,  but  it  is  now  the  custom  to 
open  them  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  troops  in  front 
of  them.  Thus  when  under  effective  fire  of  artillery  or 
infantry  the  general  appearance  of  a  force  of  Japanese  infantry 
engaged  in  an  attack  is  well  shown  by  the  illustration*  attached 
to  this  memorandum,  which  depicts  the  41st  Infantry  Regiment 
of  the  5th  Division — whose  attacking  dispositions  at  the  battle 
of  Hei-kou-tai  have  been  already  described — advancing  against 
the  village  of  Ta-chang-ho  during  the  battle  of  Mukden.  The 
troops  are  shown  moving  to  the  front  from  an  entrenchment 
which  they  have  been  occupying  south  of  the  point  of  attack, 
and  are  entirely  distributed  in  skirmishing  lines. 

Frontage. 

The  frontage,  as  mentioned,  is  greater  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  Manchuria,  but  it  is  generally  considered  in  the 
Second  Army  that  that  of  a  single  battalion,  forming  part  of  an 
attacking  force  which  has  a  general  reserve  behind  it,  should  not 
exceed  400  metres  (about  437  yards). 

Methods  of  Advance. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  rapidity  of  movement  is  the 
great  feature  of  the  Japanese  infantry  attack.  The  men  are  so 
well  developed  physically  that  they  can  move  forward  at  a 
quick  double  or  rush,  carrying  packs,  equipment,  arms  and 
300  rounds  of  ammunition,  without  exhaustion.  In  peace  time 
the  men  are  trained  in  gymnastics  under  their  own  otficers,  and 
in  war,  during  halts,  every  opportunity  is  taken  to  continue 
that  training  and  practise  them  in  running  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  memorandum  already  submitted  on  Japanese 
infantry  running  exercises.f     It  may  here  be  noted  that  this 

*  See  Photograph  facing  page  514.  t  S^e  Eeport  i7.  page  670. 
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training  is  not  confined  to  the  infantry  alone,  engineer  com- 
panies being  put  through  exercises  which  will  prove  of  value 
when  assisting  in  the  attack  of  a  position. 

The  length  of  the  ruslies  made  in  an  attack  depends  upon 
the  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  whether  the  troops  be  under 
artillery  or  infantry  fire.  In  the  former  case  long  rushes  up  to 
100  yards  are  made,  and  at  times,  more  especially  when  there 
is  cover  to  the  front,  considerably  greater  distances  are  passed 
over  without  a  halt.  Under  infantry  fire  the  rushes  may  at 
first  be  about  60  yards,  but,  as  the  position  is  approached,  they 
grow  shorter  and  shorter  in  proportion  as  the  enemy's  aim  can 
be  more  quickly  taken.  Long  halts  are  avoided  when  possible, 
as  they  tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  men,  and  losses,  where 
no  cover  can  be  found  or  thrown  up,  have  been  found  to  be 
greater  than  when  on  the  move. 

The  further  from  the  enemy,  the  greater  the  body  that 
rushes  forward  ;  thus,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  an  advance,  the 
whole  skirmishing  line  may  double  together.  As  the  line  gets 
thicker  section  rushes  are  made,  and  these  again  are  succeeded 
by  rushes  of  squads.  "When  a  point  is  reached — perhaps  about 
300  yards  from  the  position — where  it  is  impossible  to  advance 
in  a  formed  body,  single  men  and  ofiicers — sometimes  volunteers — 
creep  forward  and  establish  themselves  nearer  to  the  object  of 
attack.  A  fresh  fire  position  is  then  gradually  built  up  along 
the  front  on  which  they  have  arrived.  In  order  to  make  the 
men  expert  in  lying  down,  rising  up,  and  rushing  forward,  so  as 
to  reduce  to  the  utmost  the  time  during  which  they  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  the  men  have  sometimes  been  seen 
going  through  an  individual  drill  under  their  oflBcers,  when 
faulte  were  pointed  out  and  corrections  made. 

Supporting  sections  are  sent  up  either  on  the  flank  of  the 
company  they  support  or  more  generally  into  the  gaps  in  the 
fi,ring  line.  The  range  at  which  firing  is  taking  place  is  called 
out  as  they  come  up,  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  making  the 
fire  of  the  additional  rifles  effective.  At  times  these  supports 
are  brought  up  very  widely  extended,  and  at  other  times  are 
sent  foi'ward  by  twos  and  threes  or  singly,  many  hours  being 
spent  in  dribbling  them  or  reserves  to  the  fire  position.  The 
first  reinforcement  by  the  supports  takes  place  as  a  rule  at  the 
time  when  the  firing  line  opens  fire,  and  the  reserves  come 
forward  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  strengthen  that  line  and 
maintain  the  volume  of  fire,  or  prior  to  the  final  rush.  At  times 
that  rush  is  made  for  a  considerable  distance,  as,  when  the 
enemy  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  is  about  to  retire,  it  is 
undesirable  to  waste  time  in  front  of  his  position. 

Subsidiary  means  of  Advance. 

At  the  battle  of  Mukden,  the  ground  being  frozen,  bags 
filled  with  earth  were  carried  as  a  substitute  for  the  slight 
protection  usually  thrown   up  during  the  attack  with  the  light 


[To  face  pa^/e  514.] 
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entrenching   tool.     Since   that   action,  a   small,   comparatively 
light,  steel  shield  has  been  manufactured  which  it  is  intended 
to  utilize  as  a  means  of  getting  men  forward  when  the  enemy's 
fire  has  become  deadly.     An  officer  or  man  would  creep  forward 
covering  his  head  with  this  shield  to  which  is  attached  a  rope. 
Arrived  at  a  certain  distance  to  the  front,  he  would  take  such 
cover  as  was  obtainable  and  the  shield  would  be  hauled  back  by 
the  firing  line  and  used  again  and  again.     To   further  assist 
advance  when  at  a  distance  of  from  200  to  300  yards  from  the 
position  wooden  mortars  have  been  used,  but  these  have  been 
replaced  by  a  light  metal  mortar  firing  a  bomb  containing  high 
explosives.     It  is  considered   in   the  Second  Army  that  some 
such  weapon  must  be  used  in  the  final  stages  of    the   attack 
at  a  time  when  a  kind  of  stalemate  often  ensues,  and  when  the 
least  advantage  will  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  attack. 
Similarly,  hand-grenades  are  of   value,  though  their  range  is 
limited  by  the  power  of  a  man  to  throw  them,  and  would  be 
of    special   benefit    to   the   attack   in   village   fighting.     Such 
devices,  though  perhaps  of  little  value   in    ordinary  European 
fighting,  are  worthy  of  consideration  when  it  is  a  question  of  a 
campaign  against  the  Russian  army,  which  almost  invariably 
takes  up  a  strongly  defended  position,  prepares  other  positions 
equally    strong    behind    it    on    which   it   can    fall    back,    and 
endeavours  on  every  occasion  in  which  it  is  engaged  to  give  to 
the  battles  the  characteristics  of  fortress  fighting. 

Firing. 

The  Japanese  infantry  does  not  fire  at  distances  exceeding 
1,000  yards,  and  endeavours  to  retain  its  fire  until  a  distance  of 
about  800  yards  from  the  enemy  is  reached.  The  reasons  for 
adopting  this  course  are  that  it  is  considered  that,  what  would  be 
regarded  in  the  Japanese  army  as  long  range  fire,  has  little  effect, 
and  moreover  tends  to  delay  the  advance,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  moral  effect,  should  be  as  rapid  as  possible.  Long  range  fire 
by  supporting  units  is  also  not  made  use  of.  The  first  object  of 
the  attack  is  to  reach  a  fire  position  600  yards  from  the  enemy, 
where  as  thick  a  line  as  possible  directs  its  fire  upon  him.  Th& 
fire  is  what  we  call  "  independent "  and  is  opened  by  order  of 
the  battalion  commander,  tbe  target  being  given  by  those  section 
leaders  who  are  with  the  firing  line,  under  direction  of  the 
captains  of  companies. 

Co-operation  between  Units. 

Co-operation  between  the  several  units  of  an  attacking 
force  is  very  carefully  looked  to  in  the  Japanese  army.  Men, 
and  sometimes  officers,  are  used  in  order  to  maintain  inter- 
communication so  that  one  unit  may  know  the  precise  condition 
of  the  next  to  it  and  be  prepared  to   assist  its  action   in  the 
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best  possible  way.  The  advantage  of  the  Japanese  organization 
of  three  battalions  in  a  regiment,  accustomed  to  work  together 
in  peace  time  under  a  regimental  commander,  is  undoubted  as 
compared  to  a  system  in  which  a  brigade  is  composed  of 
several  units  having  no  immediate  connection  with  each  other, 
and,  as  often  as  not,  having  had  little  opportunity  of  enjoying 
peace  training  in  each  others'  company. 

So  intimate  is  the  connection  between  the  several  parts  of 
a  Japanese  battalion,  regiment,  brigade,  or  division  in  battle 
that  for  a  portion  of  a  force  to  fail  back  as  did  one  of  our 
companies  at  Nicholson's  Nek  in  Natal,  in  ignorance  of  what 
was  occurring  elsewhere,  and  so  compromise  to  some  extent 
the  action  of  the  whole,  suggests  a  condition  of  affairs  that  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  in  the  Japanese  army.  The  only  instance 
in  the  late  campaign  against  Russia  in  any  degree  resembling 
that  above  referred  to  occurred  at  Wan-pao  Shan,  during  the 
battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  where  a  battalion  was  ordered  by  its 
commander  to  retire  in  the  belief  that  such  an  order  had 
emanated  from  the  general  in  command,  which  was  not  the 
case.  A  few  moments  served  to  create  such  a  disadvantageous 
situation  for  the  Japanese  that  14  guns  were  lost,  and  though 
the  general  in  command  was  not  personally  to  blame  he  was 
removed  from  his  command  in  the  field,  possiblj'  for  failure  to 
ensure  a  proper  transmission  of  his  orders  by  night,  at  which 
time  the  mishap  occurred. 

Co-operation  of  Artillery. 

As  mentioned,  the  nature  of  the  battles  in  Manchuria 
resembles  that  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  a  fortress,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  Japanese  artillery  has  generally  been  able 
to  take  up  positions  under  cover  of  darkness  in  order  to  .support 
an  attack.  The  Russians  generally  disclose  their  own  gun 
positions  by  firing  upon  the  infantry  from  the  first  moment 
of  the  advance,  expending  most  of  their  efibrts  against  it. 
The  effect  of  this  fire  when  any  cover  is  available  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Russians  fired  an  average 
of  1,000  shrapnel  shells  with  a  loss  to  the  Japanese  of  only 
one  man  during  the  four  days  that  elapsed  immediately  after 
the  latter  took  up  positions  on  the  Slia  Ho  in  October  1904 
when  the  defences  were  of  the  slightest.  Great  vigilance  is 
displayed  by  the  Japanese  artillery  commanders  in  following 
the  stages  of  the  infantry  attack,  and  though  orders  are 
generally  sent  to  them  piior  to  some  new  development  thereof, 
it  is  rarely  the  case  that  they  have  not  already  been  anticipated 
and  arrangements  made  accordingly.  Whenever  possible  enfilade 
fire  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  the  guns  of  one  division 
turning  iheir  attention  temporarily  to  a  flank  when  it  is  evident 
that  a  neighbouring  division  will  thereby  be  assisted  and  the 
general  movement  against  the  enemy  furthered. 
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Entrenching. 

Much  spade  work  has  been  done  by  the  Japanese  infantry 
during  the  attack,  and  no  sooner  is  a  point  seized  than  it  is 
secured  by  an  entrenchment,  no  matter  how  slight.  As  digging 
in  a  prone  position  is  difficult,  men  are  taught  in  peace  time  to 
perform  that  operation  with  the  light  entrenching  tool,  while 
exposing  themselves  as  little  as  possible.  In  many  of  the 
battles  of  the  Second  Army  the  advance,  though  rapid  from 
point  to  point,  has  from  start  to  finish  been  slow  and  methodical, 
and  the  troops  have  worked  their  way  forward  by  day  and 
night  somewhat  as  would  be  done  in  attacking  a  fortress.  A 
good  example  of  this  method  will  be  found  in  the  attack  of 
the  13th  Regiment  on  Yin-te-niu-lu  during  the  battle  of  the 
Sha  Ho,  which  was  described  in  detail  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Operations  of  the  Second  Army  from  5th  September  to  19t]i 
October  1904.* 

Reserves. 

The  Japanese  are  not  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  either  a 
large  local  or  general  reserve,  and  would  seem  to  rely  upon  the 
containing  power  of  the  rifle  to  beat  off  counter-attacks,  or,  in 
face  of  the  passive  attitude  almost  invariably  adopted  by  the 
Russians,  have  found  it  unnecessary  to  do  so.  For  instance,  at 
the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Mukden,  General  Oku  kept  as  a 
general  reserve  only  one  brigade  of  infantry,  or  about  one- 
eighth  of  his  whole  force,  preferring  rather  to  use  the  mass  of 
his  men  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  relying  on  his  divisional 
commanders  to  keep  a  sufficiency  in  hand  in  case  of  necessity, 
A  perusal  of  the  account  of  the  attack  of  the  8th  Division  on 
Chang-tan  will  show  that  the  divisional  commander  east  of  the 
Hun  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  every  battalion  into  the  fight 
even  on  the  first  day  of  a  battle  which  all  foresaw  would  be  a 
prolonged  struggle. 

Machine  Guns. 

The  Japanese  endeavour  to  push  their  machine  guns  in  the 
attack  up  to  the  firing  line,  and  do  not  regard  them  as  long 
range  weapons.  When  a  position  is  taken  up  over  night,  as  in 
the  attack  on  Chang-tan,  the  guns  can  easily  be  placed  in  a 
forward  position,  but  unless  provided  with  shields  it  has  been 
found  impossible  for  them  to  remain  in  action  at  decisive  range. 

ATiimunition  Supply. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  firing  line  supplied  with 
ammunition  is  so  great  that  every  opportunity'  of  doing  so  is 
taken,  and  reinforcements  are  frequently  employed  to  carry  up 
additional   quantities.       Special    ammunition   carriers   are   not 

*  S«0  Vol.  I.,  pages  514-6. 
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included  in  the  Japanese  infantry  organization,  and  in  those 
armies  of  which  they  form  part  it  may  be  accepted  that,  unless 
they  are  numerous,  it  is  improbable  that  they  will  be  able  to 
take  forward  as  much  ammunition  as  is  required.  Moreover, 
every  man,  so  employed,  who  does  not  carry  a  rifle,  is  a  loss  to 
the  fire  power  of  a  battalion. 

Communication. 

Tliis  subject  has  been  referred  to  in  Example  No.  I.  It  is 
usual  when  a  section  or  line  of  skirmishers  advances  at  the 
beginning  of  an  attack  for  the  captain  of  the  company  to  keep 
touch  with  it  by  means  of  four  men,  who  divide  the  distance 
between  him  and  it,  and  pass  on  orders  or  send  back  information 
regarding  the  enemy  from  the  front  line.  By  a  similar  method 
the  commander  of  a  battalion,  with  the  reserve,  maintains 
touch  with  the  captains  of  companies  until  he  himself  comes  up 
to  the  firing  line.  This  close  touch  throughout  a  battalion  does 
not  appear  to  affect  initiative  injuriously  in  any  way,  though  it 
leads  at  first  to  a  slight  diminution  of  the  number  of  rifles  in 
the  firing  line.  Troops  have  been  seen  practising  this  method 
of  communicating  information  and  passing  orders,  a  section 
being  extended  at  intervals  of.  from  30  to  40  paces,  and 
messages  passed  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  line.  When 
practising  the  attack  on  a  position,  men  are  posted  along  it, 
who,  by  means  of  flags,  indicate  their  supposed  strength,  which 
is  reported  to  the  battalion  commander  through  the  line  of 
men  who  maintain  communication  between  him  and  the  firing 
line.  From  the  firing  line  to  the  divisional  commander  there  is, 
when  possible,  continuous  communication  effected  })artly  by  the 
means  sketched  above  and  partly  by  telephone.  The  position 
of  the  firing  line  is  thus  accurately  known,  and  this  and  the 
custom  of  raising  a  national  flag  on  a  conspicuous  spot  of  the 
captured  position  obviates  to  some  degree  the  danger  from 
friendly  artillery.  The  whistle  and  signalling  of  any  kind  are' 
little  used  in  the  Second  Army,  word  of  mouth  being  preferred. 

Counter-attacks. 

As  the  Japanese  have  assumed  the  offensive  throughout 
the  campaign  in  Manchuria,  no  opportunity  was  offered  of 
observing  their  method  of  employing  counter-attack. 

Holdinc)  Attacks. 

These  attacks  are  carried  out  with  such  energy  by  the 
Japanese  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  decisive  attacks. 
Indeed,  wlierever  the  Japanese  infantryman  attacks,  there  he 
endeavours  at  all  costs  to  succeed,  for  his  training  and  national 
spirit  make  no  broad  distinction  between  a  feint  and  a  real 
blow.  The  heavier  the  opposition,  the  more  determined  the 
assault,  and  thus  it  arises  that  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  the 
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enemy's  position  possess  the  least  attraction  for  him.  Upon 
them  the  greatest  attention  is  not  bestowed,  but  wherever  the 
position  is  strongest  there  the  fiercest  struggle  will  be  found. 
To  hold  the  enemy,  or  at  least  prevent  him  from  moving 
reserves  to  another  quarter  of  the  field,  while  keeping  outside 
decisive  range,  is  not  a  view  that  finds  favour  with  the  Japanese 
army.  It  is  held  that  if  the  position  be  not  closely  approached, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  prevent  a  transference  of  the  reserve 
unseen,  and  that  unless  the  enemy  be  actively  menaced,  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  move  a  portion  of  his  troops,  thus  accepting  the 
risks  that  may  arise  from  a  reduction  of  force  at  a  secondary 
point  in  order  to  strengthen  one  more  important.  Imbued  with 
such  ideas,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  Japanese 
have  never  during  the  campaign  with  Russia  appeared  in  greater 
numerical  strength  than  the  enemy  at  the  decisive  point,  and 
that  their  victories  have  in  consequence  been  shorn  of  some  of 
the  fruits  that  they  would  seem  to  have  merited. 

General  Remarks. 

The  attack  under  modern  conditions  requires  great  patience 
and  bravery  to  enable  it  to  be  carried  through  to  a  successful 
issue  when  directed  against  an  enemy  occupying  a  strongly 
defended  position,  the  extent  of  which  makes  the  operation  of 
manoeuvring  him  out  of  it  nearly  impossible.  Victory  can  only 
be  won  by  the  closest  co-operation  of  artillery  and  infantry. 
The  latter  covered  by  the  former  works  its  way  forward 
rapidly  yet  deliberately  until  a  parallel  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  object  is  gained,  v/hence  the  slightest  signs  of  disturbance 
in  the  defenders'  ranks  can  be  observed.  The  Japanese  have 
frequently  won  success  through  the  initiative  of  a  single  officer, 
who,  keenly  watching  the  enemy,  has  detected  what  has  seemed 
to  be  an  inclination  to  retire,  and  has  forthwith  dashed  forward  at 
the  head  of  his  men.  It  is  recognized  that  the  attempt  to  rush 
a  position  before  the  psychological  moment  has  arrived  only 
leads  to  heavy  loss  and  failure,  and  that  the  leaders,  therefore, 
of  the  firing  line  must  display  great  coolness  and  patience. 
That  some  such  moment  will  eventually  com.e  is  felt  to  be 
certain,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  Japanese  never  forget  that, 
after  a  long  fire  fight,  when  their  own  condition  seems  least 
hopeful,  that  of  the  enemy  is  perhaps  no  better  and  often  worse. 
Inspired  with  such  a  belief,  and  determined  to  lose  their  lives 
rather  than  yield  an  inch  of  ground  once  gained,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  unbroken  success  has  shone  upon  their  arms 
in  the  recent  conflict  with  Russia. 
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(32)  Night  Attacks. 


Report  by  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  L.  Haldane,  D.S.O.,  General 
Staff,  dated  Head-Quarters  Second  Army,  1st  June  1905. 


Plate. 

Japanese  night-attack  formation  -         -     In  text. 
See  also  Map  56  and  Panorama  8. 


The  extreme  diflficulty  of  approaching  by  daylight  a  strongly 
defended  position  with  numbers  sufficient  to  ensure  success  in 
the  assault  has,  on  many  occasions  during  the  present  campaign, 
led  the  Japanese  to  endeavour  to  bring  forward  their  infantry 
under  cover  of  darkness.  Accounts  of  such  undertakings,  in 
more  or  less  detail,  have  been  given  in  the  various  reports  on 
the  operations  of  the  Second  Army  in  Manchuria,  but  it  is 
proposed  here  to  summarize  the  general  system  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Japanese  in  carrying  them  out. 

In  one  feature  the  successful  night  advances  of  our  allies 
differ  from  manceu\Tes  such  as  those  which  preceded  the 
engagements  of  Tel-el-kebir,  the  Atbara,  and  Magersfontein. 
In  the  case  of  these  actions  a  march  of  several  miles  taking 
some  hours  to  accomplish  had  to  be  made,  while,  as  regards  the 
distance  covered  by  the  divisions  of  the  Second  Army  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions,  it  has  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeded 
1,500  yards.  In  fact  the  Japanese  gaining  close  touch  of  the 
enemy  by  day;  have  merely  utilized  the  hours  of  darkness  to 
better  their  position,  and,  true  to  their  principle  of  reducing 
risk  of  failure  to  a  minimum  and  reserving  to  themselves 
every  possible  chance  of  success,  have  studiously  avoided 
those  dangers  which  are  concomitant  with  the  launching  of  a 
large  force  over  a  considerable  space  against  a  position  whose 
strength  or  weakness  has  been  only  gauged  by  reconnaissance 
from  afar  or  by  the  possibly  unreliable  reports  of  spies.  In 
acting  thus  they  have  shown  that  they  recognize  that  the  size 
of  modern  armies  and  the  wide  fronts  covered  by  them  make 
the  maintenance  of  correct  direction  in  night  operations  and 
their  accurate  timing  matters  of  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty, and  they  have  therefore  wisely  limited  the  scope  of  such 
movements,  thereby  eliminating  from  them  the  dangers  which 
have  caused  them  in  the  past  either  to  be  shunned,  or  carried 
out  only  under  special  conditions  or  for  urgent  reasons. 
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The  system  followed  has  been  the  same  in  all  the  battles 
in  which  the  Second  Army  has  been  engaged,  and  its  success 
has  depended  upon  certain  elements  which  may  be  described 
under  the  following  headings  : — 

(a.)  A   precise   knowledge   of    the    enemy's    strength    and 

position. 
(b.)  A    knowledge   of  the   character   of  the   ground    to   be 

passed  over  in  the  advance, 
(c.)  The   maintenance    of   the    proper  direction    during  the 

advance. 
(d.)  The  maintenance  of  connection  with  troops  to  flanks 

and  front. 
(e.)  A  full  appreciation  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  of  the 

service  about  to  be  undertaken  and   how  it  is  to  be 

carried  out. 
(/.)  The  most  suitable  formation  of  units. 

(a.)  During  daylight  the  enemy's  position,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  seen,  is  examined  and  his  strength  as  far  as  possible  ascer- 
tained. After  dark,  scouts — specially  selected  men — under  an 
officer,  or  officers,  are  sent  forward,  their  duty  being  to  push 
close  to  the  defensive  line  and  discover  its  extent  and  nature, 
what  obstacles  there  are,  and  how  they  may  be  avoided  or 
passed  through.  These  scouts,  while  exercising  great  care  to 
avoid  detection,  act  with  boldness,  for  on  their  reports  depend 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  success  or  failure  of  the  ultimate 
advance.  Their  task  has  been  much  simplified,  and  night 
attacks  have  frequently  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  enemy,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  sentries  are  not  remarkable  for 
excessive  vigilance,  and  that  the  outposts  are  generally  retained 
in  close  proximity  to  the  works  they  cover. 

If  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  is  to  assault  a  work  by 
night,  a  plan  of  it  would  be  prepared  by  means  of  information 
obtained  from  scouts. 

(b.)  The  features  of  the  ground  to  be  passed  over,  so  far  as 
the  eye  can  see,  are  noted  by  day,  and  further  examined  by  the 
scouts  sent  to  perform  the  duty  mentioned  in  heading  (a). 

On  several  occasions,  where  circumstances  have  prevented  a 
deliberate  reconnaissance  of  the  ground,  or  even  when  this  havS 
taken  place,  bushes  and  trees  have  in  the  dark  been  mistaken 
for  the  enemy,  or  a  bank  or  natural  ditch  for  his  defensive 
works. 

(e.)  During  daylight  all  marks  or  objects  which  might  assist 
in  maintaining  direction  at  night  are  noted ;  these  include 
bushes,  trees,  houses,  and  hill  or  mountain  tops.  At  dusk  a 
small  party  under  an  officer  is  sent  forward  to  place  sticks 
or  flags  in  the  direction  which  is  later  to  be  taken.  From 
the  foremost  of  these  marks,  back  to  the  troops  in  rear  con- 
necting files  are  posted,  so  that  when  the  advance  is  undertaken 
there  may  be  the  least  possible  trouble  in  maintiiining  the 
correct  line. 
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(cZ.)  Connection  with  troops  on  either  flank  or  with  those  in 
rear  is  maintained  by  means  of  connecting  files. 

(e.)  The  object  of  the  operation  being  to  reach  the  enemy 
or  a  point  as  near  to  him  as  possible  without  discovery,  and 
so  render  the  attack  a  surprise,  silence  must  be  maintained, 
and  no  firing  is  permitted  to  take  place.  Should  the  enemy 
open  fu'e  during  the  advance  the  troops  immediately  lie  down 
without  word  of  command.  Frequently  the  Russians  have 
opened  fire  for  a  short  time  more  as  a  precaution  than  as  an 
indication  that  the  advance  has  been  discovered,  and,  b}'  making 
a  brief  halt,  the  Japanese  have  been  enabled  to  continue  the 
movement  and  at  length  approach  the  position  unobserved.  If, 
however,  fire  be  opened  when  the  attackers  are  on  the  point  of 
assaulting,  bayonets  if  not  already  fixed  would  be  fixed  and 
the  position  charged.  As  it  is  inadvisable  to  issue  orders 
during  the  advance,  everything  that  can  be  foreseen  is  explained 
beforehand,  and  all  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  panic  or  confusion. 

(/.)  The  formation  adopted  by  the  Japanese,  one  to  which 
it  is  understood  they  have  adhered  on  all  occasions,  is  column  of 
sections,  and  in  the  diagram  below  will  be  found  the  dispositions 
of  the  units  in  the  last  night  attack  undertaken  by  a  portion  of 
the  Second  Army  in  the  battle  of  Mukden. 


Night  Attack  on  Yu-hung-tun. 
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Sometimes  the  first  line  consists  of  two  and  at  other  times 
of  three  companies,  from  each  of  which  one  section  is  extended 
in  single  rank  at  one  pace  interval.  The  two  remaining  sections 
of  each  company  follow,  unextended,  the  one  behind  the  other, 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  from  the  extended  line  and  ten  paces 
between  themselves.  The  reserve  of  the  battalion  follows  in 
line  of  section  columns  about  one  hundred  yards  further  to  the 
rear  ;  and  behind  it  again,  also  in  line  of  section  columns,  and  at 
a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  comes  the  second  line. 
Connecting  files  link  the  whole  body  together,  and  whether  the 
enemy  is  attacked  in  this  formation,  or  a  further  extension  takes 
place,  must  depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
attack.  The  companies  of  the  second  line  would  be  moved 
behind  the  centre  or  on  either  flank,  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  regimental  commander. 

In  order  to  remove  obstacles  a  small  party  of  engineers 
invariably  follows  directly  behind  the  extended  line,  and  with 
the  supports  or  reserve  is  another  party  whose  duty  it  is  to 
throw  hand-grenades  or  work  the  mortars  which  are  used  for 
firing  bombs. 

It  is  recognized  that  mixing  up  of  sections,  companies,  and 
battalions  must  occur  during  a  night  attack,  but,  as  each 
Japanese  regiment  consists  of  three  battalions  accustomed  to 
work  together  on  all  occasions,  the  confusion  and  intermixture 
of  units  are  not  material.  Nevertheless  every  effort  is  made  to 
keep  them  separate  during  the  advance,  and  each  battalion 
commander  is  held  responsible  that  the  proper  direction  is 
maintained  and  that  his  unit  is  kept  as  intact  as  possible. 

In  spite  of  every  care  being  taken  by  the  Japanese  it  is 
admitted  that  mistakes  have  occurred  which  have  on  several 
occasions  made  attacks  by  night  fail  in  their  object,  and  thouo-h, 
as  stated,  the  distance  to  be  covered  is  generally  short,  there 
has  sometimes  been  a  lack  of  co-operation,  one  portion  of  the 
force  striking  the  enemy's  line  before  another.  Except  when 
the  kaoliang  was  standing,  the  ground  has  been  exceptionally 
favourable  for  night  operations,  and  the  generally  passive 
nature  of  Russian  defence  has  allowed  of  their  being  carried 
out  with  great  deHberation  and  comparative  safety — a  fact 
which  has  in  no  way  made  the  Japanese  lessen  those  precautions 
which  are  a  marked  feature  of  their  advances  in  the  dark. 
During  the  movement  over  level,  open  ground  their  losses  have 
been  inconsiderable,  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  tlie  fact 
that  the  Russians  when  firing  at  night  invariably  shoot  high. 

Examples  of  Attacks  by  Night. 

(a)  In  Appendix  4  to  operations  of  the  Second  Army. 
4th  August  to  5th  September  1904,*  there  will  be  found  a 
detailed  account  of  an  unsuccessful  night  attack. 

*  Yol.  I.,  page  264,  No.  III. 
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(6)  In  xlppendis  7  to  operations  of  the  Second  Army,  from 
6th  September  to  19th  October  1904,*  there  will  be  found  a 
detailed  account  of  an  advance  by  night  followed  by  an  attack 
earl}"  in  the  morning.  In  this  instance  the  movement  was 
carried  out  with  great  deliberation,  trenches  being  dug  thrice 
in  order  to  secure  the  ground  won,  so  that  should  the  attack 
fail  or  a  counter-attack  be  made  the  Japanese  would  have  had 
points  of  support  upon  which  to  fall  back.  This  attack 
exemplifies  the  importance  of  providing  infantry  with  a  light 
tool  for  entrenching  purposes. 

(c)  During  the  battle  of  Mukden  the  3rd  Division  was 
entrusted  with  a  very  delicate  operation — that  of  endeavouring 
to  hold  a  force  of  the  enemy  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  own 
numbers  so  as  to  allow  the  Third  Army  time  to  work  round 
the  Russians,  who  were  then  retreating  in  some  confusion 
towards  the  north.  A  display  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the 
division  might  have  leu  to  a  general  retirement,  and  for  this 
reason  General  Oshima  was  instructed  to  use  his  men  sparingly 
so  as  to  induce  the  enemy,  if  possible,  to  stop  his  retreating 
movement.  The  3rd  Division — which  in  all  the  earlier  battles 
of  the  Second  Army  had  especially  distinguished  itself — was 
in  reserve,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  opening  phases  of  the 
battle  of  Mukden.  It  arrived  during  the  5th  March  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  Li-kuan-pu,t  (D  2  N.E.),  which  was 
occupied  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  by  the  5th  Brigade  under 
Major-General  Nambo.  This  village  is  distant  only  1,500  yards 
from  the  Russian  last  line  of  defence  on  the  west  of  Mukden, 
and  from  the  eastern  comer  of  it  the  position,  and  in  some 
degree  the  strength,  of  the  enemy  could  be  observed.  From 
this  part  of  Li-kuan-pu  General  Nambo  examined  the  situation 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  saw  that  the  ground  between 
him  and  the  Russians  was  perfectly  open  and  devoid  of  any 
kind  of  cover.  It  was  also  seen  that  the  enemy  held  in  strength 
the  village  of  Yu-hung-tun  and  a  hamlet  of  three  houses  within 
a  low  wall  some  300  j^ards  south  of  it.  On  rising  ground  north 
of  Yu-hung-tun  and  some  500  yards  distant  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  village  was  a  redoubt,  and  the  same  distance  south  of 
the  hamlet  was  a  similar  work. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  an  attack  at  dawn  on  the 
7th  instant,  the  front  to  be  assailed  being  limited  to  that 
covered  by  the  village  and  hamlet. 

For  the  attack  on  tlie  hamlet,  General  Nambo  allotted  two 
battalions  of  the  33rd  Regiment,  while  two  battalions  of  the 
6th  Regiment  were  to  proceed  against  the  southern  and  south- 
western portion  of  the  village.  A  company  of  reserve  in- 
fantrv  was  to  demonstrate  against  the  north-western  side  of 
the  village  so  as  to  draw  attention  from  the  main  attack. 

At  5  a.m.  on  the  7th,  the  troops  above  mentioned  deployed 
for  the  advance  on  the  eastern  side  of  Li-kuan-pu,  the  operation 

*  Vol.  I.,  page  514.  t  ^^  ^ap  56  aud  Panorama  8. 
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being  covered  by  scouts,  and  shortly  afterwards  advanced.  On 
reaching  a  point  from  500  to  600  yards  from  the  enemy  he 
opened  fire,  but  the  movement  was  continued  and  no  reply 
made.  At  from  200  to  300  yards  the  fire  became  very  hot 
and,  fixing  bayonets,  the  position  was  charged.  Meantime  the 
party  on  the  left  of  the  Japanese  detailed  for  the  demonstration 
had  opened  fire  and  had  drawn  upon  itself  a  good  deal  of  the 
enemy's  attention,  but  this  was  soon  diverted  from  it  when 
the  real  attack  developed,  for  the  Japanese  soldiers  on  this 
occasion  let  their  feelings  get  the  better  of  their  discretion  and 
shouted  Banzai  !  as  they  approached  the  enemy's  position. 

By  6  a.m.,  the  A^llage  was  partly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  and  very  desperate  fighting  went  on  there  and  at  the 
hamlet,  from  both  of  which  places  the  Russians  were  eventually 
driven  forth,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  which  held  some 
houses  in  the  northern  part  of  Yu-bung-tun.  During  the 
advance  the  occupants  of  the  redoubt  south  of  the  hamlet  had 
made  a  counter-attack  on  the  right  of  the  38rd  Regiment, 
which  was  driven  back  by  the  two  companies  of  the  reserve 
of  the  right  battalion.  General  Nambo,  aware  of  the  danger 
on  this  side,  sent  forward  the  II./33rd  at  6  a.m.  with  orders  to 
protect  the  exposed  flank  and  help  in  the  attack.  Between 
8  and  9.30  a.m.,  the  reserve  battalion  of  the  Gth  Regiment  ^yas 
sent  into  the  village,  two  companies  at  a  time,  with  ammunition 
for  the  troops  engaged.  These  companies  were  sent  at  different 
times.  The  troops  in  their  original  advance  had  suffered  heavy 
loss,  and  the  reinforcements,  coming  under  a  cross  tire  from  the 
two  redoubts  as  well  as  from  artillery,  had  also  many  casualties. 
In  fact  the  gi'ound  behind  the  village,  but  more  especially  in 
rear  of  the  hamlet,  was  littered  with  dead.  By  the  time  that 
the  Russians  were  repulsed  the  force  was  still  further  reduced, 
and  later  in  the  day  it  had  to  sustain  the  attack  of  over  an 
army  corj^s  coming  from  the  direction  of  Mukden. 

The  night  advance  and  the  ensuing  attack  were  entirely 
successful,  but  the  losses  in  the  operation  were  gi-eater  than  on 
previous  occasions,  being  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  surprise 
which  characterized  it.  The  ground,  too,  was  still  frozen,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  noise  of  the  men's  footsteps  was  audible 
to  the  Russians. 
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(33)  The  Japanese  Cavalry  in  the  Field. 


Report  by  Captain  J,  B.  Jardine,  5th  Lancers,  Yen-tai, 
16th  JN'ovember  1904;  with  Remarks  by  Lieut.-General 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  dated  Head- Quarters, 
First  Japanese  Army,  16th  November  1904, 

Remarks  hy  Lieut.-General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  K.G.B.,  D.S.O. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  a  report  by  Captain 
Jardine,  5th  Lancers,  on  the  Japanese  cavalry.  I  will  not  say 
he  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  forming  a  good  opinion, 
as  that  might  give  a  false  impression,  but  certainly  his  oppor- 
tunities have  been  altogether  exceptional  compared  with  those 
that  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  foreigner.  It  is  true 
that  an  American  colonel  shared  his  experiences  during  the 
time  he  accompanied  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  on  a  recon- 
naissance, but  he,  and  he  alone,  has  thus  far  been  attached  to  a 
Japanese  cavalry  regiment  in  the  field.  Whilst  thus  employed 
he  was  treated  like  a  brother  ofiicer  by  everyone  from  the 
colonel  downwards  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard.  He  shared 
their  quarters  and  their  meals ;  he  heard  orders  given  out  and 
reports  rendered ;  he  witnessed  all  the  details  of  regimental  life, 
and  went  out  with  the  advanced  guard  to  skirmish  with  the 
Cossacks. 

2.  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  while  I  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  permission  from  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  First  Army, 
to  send  an  officer  on  this  detached  duty,  I  was  no  less  fortunate 
in  having  at  my  disposal  the  services  of  so  level-headed  and 
competent  a  regimental  officer  as  Captain  Jardine,  who  speaks 
Japanese  and  needs  no  interpreter,  and  who  is  a  campaigner  of 
sufficient  experience  to  be  able  to  carry  on  for  a  prolonged 
period  on  what  he  can  take  with  him  on  his  horse.  I  feel 
bound  to  mention  these  points,  for  with  a  modesty  that  does 
him  credit  he  has  said  as  little  as  possible,  either  about  his 
special  opportunities,  or  of  tliose  special  aptitudes  which  liave 
enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

3.  Para.  4  of  the  report.  The  ammunition  seems  insufficient. 
Our  cavalry  carried  135  rounds  per  man  towards  the  close  of 
the  South  African  war.  I  learn,  however,  on  good  authority 
that  in  the  Japanese  cavalry  it  is  now  becoming  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  for  rounds  to  be  carried  in  tlie  wallets. 

4.  Para.  5  of  the  report.  As  I  have  already  reported,  the 
cavalry  have  recently  asked  for  and  received  peimission  to 
substitute  tripod  for  wheel  mountings  for  their  Maxims.  A 
committee   of  which  I  was  a  member,  recommended  this   some 
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twelve  years  ago  to  Army  Head-Qnarters,  Simla.  There  can, 
I  think,  be  no  question  at  all  that  from  every  point  of  view  the 
tripod  mounting  fitted  on  to  a  pack  saddle  is  the  best. 

5.  Para.  13  of  the  report.  T  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  question  of  feeding  and  watering.  Where  the  Japanese 
got  their  idea  about  accustoming  a  horse  to  an  unnatural  diet, 
and  what  tliey  tliiuk  to  gain  by  it,  are  to  me  mysteries.  I 
have  strenuously  endeavoured  to  combat  the  application  of  this 
theory  to  my  own  horse,  but  always  entirely  without  success. 
I  believe  the  notion  must  have  been  started  by  the  bettos  or 
grooms,  merely  to  save  themselves  trouble.  I  may  claim  a  fairly 
long  and  wide  experience  in  this  matter,  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
feeding  and  watering  of  horses  should  be  adjusted  to  the  amount 
of  work  which  is  being  required  of  them  at  the  time.  When  a 
horse  is  in  hard  and  continuous  work  (I  do  not  mean  hard  work 
for  a  spurt  as  in  the  case  of  a  hunter  or  racehorse)  he  should  be 
fed  and  watered  as  often  as  possible.  Chinese  carters,  whose 
animals  keep  a  perfectly  marvellous  condition  under  a  strain  of 
very  severe  work,  feed  and  water  whenever  an  opportunity 
ofiers.  A  good  London  cabby  does  the  same.  Even  in  South 
Africa  it  was  always  possible  to  tell  the  man  who  was  riding  a 
horse  of  his  own  and  not  a  Government  animal,  by  observing 
that  he  would  always  take  advantage  of  even  a  ten  minutes' 
halt  to  give  his  mount  a  mouthful  of  something  to  keep  him 
going.  The  Japanese  system  may  do  for  peace  time,  but  if  they 
worked  their  cavalry  as  we  work  ours,  with  extensive  turning 
movements  at  a  fast  pace,  or  marches  of  fifty  miles  as  the  crow 
flies  (as  in  the  drives  in  the  Western  Transvaal  at  the  end  of 
the  Boer  war),  then  every  single  horse  in  their  ranks  would  be 
dead  as  a  door-nail  before  a  month  was  past.  I  do  not  think 
the  Japanese  have,  as  a  rule,  that  natural  afiection  for  the  horse 
which  a  few  Englishmen  have,  which,  with  its  little  instinctive 
girth  slackening,  dismounting,  feeding  and  attention,  may  supply 
to  some  extent  the  want  of  technical  training.  The  personnel 
of  the  Japanese  cavalry  is  so  fine  that  I  hope  their  Government 
will  after  the  war  send  a  number  of  these  officers  to  do  a  turn 
at  big  remount  depots  and  with  cavalry  regiments  in  India  to 
learn  horse  management  by  practice  as  well  as  theory. 

6.  Para.  15  of  the  report.  I  agree  with  Captain  Jardine  that 
the  country  over  which  the  First  Army  passed  en  route  to 
Liao-yang  was  not  well  suited  to  the  development  of  shock 
action.  Still  the  kaoliang  is  no  impediment  to  a  charge,  as  was 
proved  by  the  1st  Bengal  Lancers  during  the  Boxer  outbreak  ; 
the  valleys  were  often  over  a  mile  wide,  and  in  fact  there  was 
ample  space  and  convenience  for  squadrons,  if  not  regiments,  to 
have  indulged  in  shock  tactics  on  a  small  scale  had  there  not 
been  some  restraining  influence  at  work.  As  Captain  Jardine 
says,  the  Japanese  were  keen  enough  to  charge,  but  nevertheless 
they  did  not  once  succeed  in  coming  to  close  quarters  with  their 
enemy  except   in  the  case  of   a  few  accidental  rencontres  of 
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patrols.  If  there  is  any  other  explanation  of  these  facts  than 
that  suggested  in  my  report,  namely,  that  a  body  of  cavalry 
armed  witb  modern  rifles  can  deny  to  their  opponents  all  oppor- 
tunities of  executing  a  charge  with  any  prospects  of  success, 
then,  so  far,  I  have  not  heard  it  put  forward.  Since  the 
Japanese  Armies  have  been  operating  north  of  the  Tai-tzu  Ho 
the  countrj'^  fulfils  all  the  conditions  for  a  successful  appli- 
cation of  shock  tactics  to  an  extent  which  I  have  never  seen 
equalled.  The  theatre  of  operations  consists  of  wide  plains 
stretching  for  miles,  unbroken  by  nullahs,*  fences,  swamps, 
stony  places  or  other  undesirable  obstacles,  whereas  occasional 
hills,  undulations,  patches  of  forest  or  villages,  afibrd  oppor- 
tunities for  concealment  from  fire  and  from  view.  I  asked  a 
cavalry  otficer  if  this  country  was  not  absolutely  ideal  for  shock 
tactics,  and  he  confessed  that  the  only  possible  improvement  he 
could  suggest  was  the  addition  of  a  few  more  clumps  of  trees  to 
give  still  better  cover.  Notwithstanding  these  facilities  there 
have  been  no  shock  tactics,  and  what  has  been  done  by  cavalry 
has  been  done  by  Japanese  machine  guns  and  carbines  and 
Russian  horse  artillery.  The  Japanese  would  have  done  more 
I  think  if  they  had  possessed  the  rifle.  All  the  Japanese 
cavalry  officers  I  have  met  are,  without  a  single  exception,  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  re-armament  without  any  delay.  The 
rifle  is  sighted  only  to  2,000  yards,  although  it  carried  some 
3,300  yards.  The  carbine  has  the  same  sighting,  but  as  its 
range  is  about  800  yards  less  than  the  rifle  it  is  probably  not 
accurate  over  1,000  yards. 

7.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  because  I  express  so  strong 
an  opinion  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  rifle  over  the  sword  and 
of  the  Kuperiorit}'^  of  the  dismounted  cavalrymen  to  the  mounted 
cavalrymen  at  fighting  ranges,  that  I  therefore  sympathise  with 
those  who  would  deprive  cavalry  of  their  ai-Tne  blanche.  Far 
from  it.  I  would  no  more  like  to  see  the  sword  taken  away 
from  the  cavalry  than  I  would  wish  the  bayonet  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  infantry.  It  is  true  that  in  making  such  a 
comparison  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  chief  use  of  the 
bayonet  is  in  a  night  attack  or  night  defence,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  profitable  to  employ  cavalry  with  swords  for  the  same 
purpose.  Still,  as  I  have  actually  witnessed  here,  a  bayonet  charge 
may  even  nowadays  be  the  crowning  feature  of  an  attack, 
especially  if  it  can  be  delivered  under  the  support  of  fire  from 
friends.  So  also,  although  it  has  not  occurred  with  the  First 
Army  in  this  war,  a  cavalry  charge  may  sometimes  be  possible 
at  a  certain  stage  of  the  cavalry  fire  fight,  especially  if  it  can 
be  supported  by  the  rifles  of  a  portion  of  the  force  dismounted. 
My  arguments  are  not  then  directed  against  the  sword  as  such, 
but  only  against  those  who  would  train  cavalry  so  that  they 

•  There  were,  of  course,  a  certain  number  of  nullahs  running  down  into 
the  rivers,  and  also  just  about  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  on  the  whole  the 
counvry  was  remarkably  free  from  them. — Inn  H. 
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enter  upon  a  field  of  battle  thinking  rather  of  where  they 
may  deliver  a  charge  than  of  how  they  may  employ  their 
mobility  to  enable  them  to  use  their  rifles  with  the  best 
effect.  I  have  watched  thousands  of  men  trained  on  this 
system  through  my  glasses  during  the  Vjattle  of  the  Sha  Ho. 
There  they  were  sitting  idle  on  their  horses  whilst  infantry 
and  artillery  were  fighting  for  their  lives,  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  charge  which  never  came,  whilst  hundreds  of 
opportunities  to  do  good  service  with  their  rifles  passed 
unheeded  by  them. 

8.  It  may  be  said  that  English  cavalry  would  have  acted 
differently.  Possibly  ;  but  certainly  it  would  have  been  equally 
helpless  and  at  sea  under  the  conditions  of  training  in  force 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war.  One 
example  is  preferable  to  many  arguments.  In  August  1899  I 
was  commanding  a  brigade  of  infantry  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
Orders  were  received  that  the  division  was  to  march  aci'oss 
the  plain  and  that  it  might  expect  to  be  attacked  by  two 
brigades  of  cavalry.  I  was  directed  to  form  my  brigade  into 
a  hollow  square,  four  deep,  and  to  move  cautiously  across  the 
plain  in  echelon  behind  the  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel 
(now  Major-General)  Clements.  From  the  centre  of  my  square 
rose  a  balloon,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  this 
comparatively  modern  invention  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  Harold  at  the  head  of  an  English  wedge,  or 
a  Macedonian  phalanx  marching  over  the  hills  to  take  a  part 
in  the  proceedings.  After  various  alarms  the  brigades  them- 
selves did  actually  appear,  very  conspicuous  and  splendid,  and 
cantering  up  to  my  square  were  declared  by  an  umpire  to  have 
ceased  to  exist.  Had  that  cavalry  chosen  to  dismount  even  two 
squadrons  and  opened  fire  in  extended  order  from  behind  a 
ridge  they  could  have  annihilated  the  squares,  whereas  by 
charging  them  they  almost  justified  the  absurd  formation  of 
the  infantry  by  being  annihilated  themselves.  Many  of  the 
cavalry  officers  present  knew  what  should  have  been  done,  but 
very  senior  cavalry  officers  were  on  the  ground,  and  to  dismount 
and  use  the  carbine  in  those  days  (I  hope  it  is  not  so  now) 
meant  a  certain  black  mark  to  the  enterprising  individual  who 
tried  it. 

9.  So  far  I  have  been  writing  only  of  experience  gained  in 
the  First  Army,  or  with  brigades  of  cavalry  operating  within 
its  sphere  of  action.  I  hear  that  at  Te-li-ssu  there  was  an 
indecisive  shock  action  between  two  squadrons  of  Japanese 
and  two  squadrons  of  Russian  cavalry. 

Report  by  Capt  J.  B.  Jardine,  5th  Lancers. 

1.  Formations  and  Estahlishinent. —  There  are  12  di^'isional 
reo-iments  in  the  Japanese  army  (the  13th  is  not  yet  organized). 
A  divisional  regiment   has   3  squadrons.       A  squadron    consists 
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of  140  men.  Besides  the  above  there  are  two  independent 
brigades  of  two  regiments  each ;  a  brigade  has  8  squadrons, 
as  each  regiment  of  a  brigade  is  composed  of  4  squadrons.  A 
squadron  of  a  brigade  regiment  is  of  the  same  strength  as  the 
squadron  of  a  divisional  regiment. 

A  troop  consists  of  32  men  (theoretically),  i.e.,  has  a  front 
rank  of  16  men,  and  is  led  by  a  subaltern  officer.  A  troop  has 
4  sections  of,  theoretically,  8  men  each.  Captains  command 
squadrons.  The  brigade  is  commanded  by  a  major-general,  and 
is  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  Army. 
The  junior  subaltern  carries  the  standard  (covered  in  waterproof 
case),  and  is  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  6  men.  The  standard 
on  active  service  accompanies  the  regiment  whenever  the 
3  squadrons  are  on  parade. 

Telephone  Party. — There  is  one  telephone  party  2?er  regiment 
of  1  officer  and  5  men,  who  have  charge  of  the  apparatus.  From 
10  to  20  men  per  squadron  understand  how  to  use  it.  Every 
man  in  the  squadron  can  fix  the  apparatus ;  50  (?)  kilometres 
(30  miles)  of  wire  are  carried.  The  whole  apparatus  is  carried 
by  7  pack  horses,  who  are  in  charge  of  men  of  the  regiment. 

Pioneer  EqvApment. — In  each  squadron  4  charges  of  dyna- 
mite are  carried,  distributed  among  the  men — all  the  men  in  the 
squadron  know  how  to  use  it ;  5  axes  and  5  saws  are  also 
carried,  but  no  other  tools,  such  as  shovels  or  wire  clippers. 

2.  Amis,  Saddlery,  Equipment,  &c. — (1)  The  saddle  at 
present  in  use  is  stuffed  like  a  hunting  saddle,  with  low  cantle 
and  smooth  seat.  There  is  no  numnah,  but  a  blanket  is  worn 
under  the  saddle.  These  saddles  are  really  on  trial,  no  fixed 
pattern  having  been  decided  on.  (2)  Cotton  string  girth 
(plaited).  (8)  Stirrup  irons  lighter  than  the  latest  British 
patterns,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  too  small.  (4)  Ordinary 
double  bridle  is  in  use.  (5)  Head  collar  and  head  rope  are 
in  one  piece ;  one  end  of  the  rope,  plaited  into  shape,  forms 
the  head  collar.  The  head  rope  is  double,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  near  wallet  strap.  (6)  No  breast  plates  or  ciiippeT-s  are 
used  by  the  men.  (7)  Two  shoe  cases,  one  on  each  side,  are 
attached  to  tlie  cantle.  (8)  Cloaks  and  waterproof  sheets  (same 
pattern  as  infantry)  are  carried  behind  the  saddle,  latter  on  the 
top  of  the  former.  (9)  There  are  capacious  leather  wallets.  (10) 
Capacious  canvas  saddle  bags  are  carried.  In  one  of  them  is 
carried  the  hento  box,  or  mess  tin.  (11)  Canvas  bucket  (con- 
certina shape)  is  carried  on  the  off  side,  resting  on  the  saddle 
bag  and  hanging  from  the  cloak  strap. 

The  saddle  is  not  of  good  material.  The  wallets  and  saddle 
bags  seem  too  capacious,  l)ut  perhaps  during  the  severe  Man- 
churian  winter  the  men  being  able  to  carry  more  comforts  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  the}'  will  mitigate  the  hardships 
that  must  be  endured.  The  bucket  seems  serviceable  and  light. 
Its  shape  is  also  convenient.     The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
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girth.  I  have  seen  few  girth  galls.  The  sword  is  3  feet  long 
and  slightly  curved.  It  is  considerably  lighter  than  ours.  It  is 
suspended  from  one  sling  from  a  waist  belt  worn  under  the 
jacket.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  discolour  the  steel 
scabbard,  which  I  have  often  noticed  flashing  in  the  sun.  The 
carbine  is  worn  slung  on  the  back,  Boer  fashion.  The  revolver 
is  worn  at  the  waist ;  it  is  Japan-made,  but  of  Smith  and 
Wesson  action.  During  the  summer  khaki  tunics,  jackets  and 
breeches  were  worn,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  uniform.  The 
cloth  of  the  men's  ordinary  tunics  and  breeches  seems  of 
fair  material.  The  bulk  of  the  men  of  the  Guard  Divisional 
Regiment  have  been  wearing  one  pair  of  breeches  since  they 
landed  over  seven  and  a  half  months  ago  in  Korea,  and  they 
are  still  wearing  well.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  boots, 
which  are  made  of  most  inferior  leather.  In  seven  and  a 
half  months  the  men  mentioned  above  have  already  worn 
out  two  pairs,  and  are  now  wearing  the  third.  To  render 
themselves  less  visible,  the  men  are  now  wearing  their  summer 
khaki  tunic  over  the  cloth  one. 

3.  Weights. — The  average  weight  of  man  and  equipment,  i.e., 
everything  carried  by  the  horse,  is  17  stone  12  lbs.  The  average 
weight  of  horse  is  900  lbs. 

4.  Supply  of  Aonmunition. — The  supply  of  ammunition 
carried  by  the  man  is  60  (?)  rounds.  Carried  on  saddle  (wallet 
generally),  50  (?)  rounds  (sometimes  increased  to  60  (?)). 
Divisional  cavalry  regiments  replenish  their  ammunition  from 
the  nearest  infantry.  The  ammunition  of  a  cavalry  brigade 
is  carried  on  pack  horses. 

5.  Machine  Guns. — Machine  guns  are  not  employed  with  the 
divisional  regiments.  The  two  cavalry  brigades  each  possess  a 
battery  of  six  guns  (Hotchkiss  pattern,  made  in  Japan).  These 
are  mounted  on  travelling  carriages  with  limber  more  similar  to 
that  of  a  field  gun  than  even  that  of  our  pom-poms.  The  w^hole 
turnout  looks  clumsy,  heavy  and  conspicuous,  in  fact  the  total 
weight  behind  the  teams  is  15  cwt.  with  pole  draught  and  four 
horses.  The  gun  is  sighted  up  to  only  2,000  metres  (2,187  yards) 
and  fires  500  rounds  a  minute.  It  is  loaded  from  the  side, 
50  rounds  fixed  on  metal  plate  (forming  a  sort  of  clip)  being 
inserted  in  the  slot  at  a  time.  Radiators  used  instead  of  a 
water  jacket.  There  is  a  permanent  shield  on  each  carriage. 
I  saw,  however,  that  a  rough  tripod  of  wood  had  been  impro- 
vised, which  was  carried  on  the  limber,  discarding  the  ordinary 
carriage  and  shield.  On  this  tripod  the  gun  could  hardly  be 
traversed  at  all.     It  fires  the  rifle  cartridge. 

In  a  gun  of  this  calibre  the  equipment  is  far  too  cumber- 
some and  conspicuous. 

6.  Signalling. — No  form  of  signalling  is  used.  I  have 
seen  a  few  men  using  the  semaphore  system  with  improvised 
flags,  but   the  authorities  have  given  them  little  encouragement, 

LL  2 
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ill-adapted  as  it  is  to  cavalry.  I  have  called  the  attention  of 
many  officers  to  the  drawbacks  incurred  by  having  no  signallers, 
and  they  all,  without  exception,  agreed  with  wliat  I  said.  Of 
course  the  telephone,  when  it  can  be  employed,  they  find 
admirable.  It  very  often  takes  the  place  of  a  heliograph  when 
troops  are  detached  from  the  main  body. 

7.  Corn  and  Method  of  Carrying  it. — In  tmie  of  war  the 
regulation  allowance  of  grain  is  6  sho,  equivalent  to  13^  pounds. 
This  seems  a  very  liberal  allowance,  but  is  in  order  to  meet 
the  eventuality  of  hay  or  its  substitute  not  being  available. 
Of  course  it  is  of  necessit}-  often  reduced.  During  the  days 
of  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho  (October  1904)  for  instance,  the 
allowance  was  reduced  to  5  sho.  Barley  is  the  princii)al  grain, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  rice,  but  it  varies  according  to*  circum- 
stances. There  is,  of  course,  a  lixed  allowance  of  hay  (or  its 
equivalent),  but  in  Manchuria,  kaoliang,  millet,  &c.,  being 
plentiful  as  a  rule,  the  horses  have  received  no  fixed  allowance 
daily.  Horses  are  fed  t^vice  a  day — morning  and  evening  {vide 
section  13).  On  the  march  the  food  is  carried  in  both  saddle 
bags  evenly  distributed. 

Emergency  Ration.  —  The  man's  emergency  ration  (same  as 
the  infantryman's)  is  carried  in  the  wallets. 

8.  Bivouacs,  Picketing  of  Horses,  d-c. — As  in  the  infantry,  a 
waterproof  sheet  is  carried  on  the  saddle,  which,  when  ^combined 
with  others,  forms  good  shelter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
possible,  troops  are  always  quartered  in  Manchurian  houses  and 
the  horses  tied  up  in  the  compound  or  yard.  The  regular 
method  of  picketing  a  horse  is  as  follows : — Two  pegs  about 
one  yard  apart,  two  ropes  from  the  headstall  (the  head  rope  is 
double)  fastened  on  to  each  peg.  They  tell  me  this  method 
is  employed,  as  10  per  cent,  of  the  horses  are  stalHons.  Other- 
wise it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  When  means  are 
available,  and  the  halt  exceeds  one  day,  temporary  stables  (if 
others  cannot  be  obtained)  are  always  erected,  as  a  rule  of 
branches  and  kaoliang,  in  summer  and  in  winter.  During  the 
latter  season  one  rug  is  carried  for  the  horse,  under  the  saddle. 

9.  Transport. — The  transport  of  a  regiment  is  composed 
entirely  of  pack  ponies,  e.g.,  the  transport  of  a  squadron  is  3  for 
cooking  pots,  &c.,  21  for  food  and  forage,  and  2  spare  =  29*  pack 
ponies.  The  pack  ponies  are  attended  by  men  of  the  regiment. 
The  contrast  between  this  amount  of  transport  and  that  of  a 
European  squadron  is  great. 

10.  Reconnaissance  and  Scouting.— The  German  system  of 
reconnaissance  and  scouting  is  employed,  but  modified  to  suit 
circumstances.  As  a  rule,  infantry  support  is  provided.  All 
distances  such  as  those  between  the  advanced  squadrons  and 
the  main  body  of  the  brigade,  &c.,  are  much  the  same  as  in  our 
army  under  like  conditions.     There   is  no   signalling,  and   all 

*  The  detail  totals  26 ;  3  for  baggage  have  pcrhapB  been  omitted. 
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messages  between  advanced  squadrons  and  the  main  body  are 
carried  by  orderlies.  On  one  occasion  when  I  accompanied 
the  2nd  Brigade,  two  squadrons  went  out  from  the  defensive 
line  at  7  a.m.  After  advancing  4  miles  or  so  the  whole 
halted  and  the  two  advanced  squadrons  took  up  positions  being 
reinforced  by  one  company  of  infantry  and  two  machine  guns, 
which  had  marched,  the  former  in  rear  of  the  latter,  with 
the  main  body.  The  enemy  were  very  strong  in  front  with 
guns,  and  no  further  advance  was  made.  The  total  infantry 
with  the  brigade  was  one  battalion.  The  brigade  did  not  retire 
from  the  positions  taken  up  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  Enemy 
made  no  attack,  but  there  was  "  sniping  "  at  intervals  between 
patrols.  The  distances  kept,  and  the  way  the  brigade  was 
disposed,  struck  me  as  being  excellent,  as  well  as  tlie  manner 
in  which  the  advanced  groups  or  patrols  passed  over  difficult 
ground. 

It  is  noticeable  how  much  more  the  Japanese  patrols  chance 
rifle  fire  than  ours  did  in  the  late  South  African  war,  the 
Cossacks  being  notoriously  bad  shots.  It  is  somewhat  upsetting 
to  our  preconceived  ideas  and  experience  of  patrol  work  (in 
South  Africa)  to  see  the  enemy  desist  from  firing,  and  a  patrol 
break  into  a  walk  as  soon  as  a  distance  of  1,000  yards  separated 
them.  Neither  Japanese  or  Russians  quite  comprehend  the 
value  of  long-range  fire  nowadays.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean 
that  neither  ever  employ  it,  but  it  is  never  employed  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  was  in  South  Africa,  nor  with  the  same  success. 
The  Japanese  cavalryman  as  a  scout  is  resourceful  and  quick- 
eyed.  Whether  the  average  man  is  more  long-sighted  than  is 
usually  the  case  in  other  armies,  I  do  not  know.  He  may 
sometimes  be  blamed,  perhaps,  for  showing  unnecessary  incli- 
nation to  make  a  fight  of  it  when  a  judicious  withdrawal  after 
observation  would  better  suit  the  case.  No  special  scouts  are 
trained  in  the  squadron.  Each  troop  officer  instructs  his  own 
men.  Officers'  patrols  are  much  used  in  the  divisional  cavalry. 
When  in  touch  with  the  enemy  I  noticed  that  the  Guard 
Cavalry  Regiment  always  had  two  out  from  dawn  until  dusk. 
The  officer  (of  a  patrols  receives  his  orders  direct  from  the 
colonel  the  evening  before.  On  the  16th  October  half  a 
squadron  of  the  Guard  Cavalry  Regiment  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wai-tou  Shan  (a  mountain  south  of  the  Sha  Ho) 
which  lay  in  the  debatable  gi'ound  between  the  opposing 
armies'  defensive  lines.  One  officer's  patrol  (ten  men)  was 
posted  on  the  hill.  At  1.3  5  p.m.  the  enemy's  guns  from 
across  the  river  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  it,  under  cover  of 
which  one  regiment  of  Cossacks  and  one  regiment  of  infantry 
crossed  the  Sha  Ho  and  advanced  against  the  hill.  The 
subaltern  officer  disposing  his  men  with  ingenuity  over  the  hill 
and  ordering  each  man  to  fire  as  rapidly  as  possible  caused  the 
enemy  to  deploy  and  make  a  regular  attack  on  the  mountain. 
The  resulting  musketry  may  be  described  as  heavy.     The  patrol 
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fell  back  without  loss  slowly,  and  by  its  movements  not  only 
delayed  the  enemy,  but  obtained  excellent  information  as  to  his 
strength. 

11.  Dismounted  Work.  —  In  dismounted  work  the  usual 
system  is  as  follows : — One  man  holds  the  horses  of  each 
section.  A  complete  section  is  8  men,  a  troop  (complete)  being 
32  men.     Four  men  therefore  hold  the  horses  of  a  troop. 

This  system  no  doubt  places  a  maximum  of  men  in  the 
firing  line,  but  cannot  be  suitable  in  an  open  country.  In 
the  mountains,  where  there  was  invariably  good  cover  at  hand 
for  the  horses,  the  system  has  worked  well.  From  what  I 
saw,  the  men  mounted  and  dismounted  promptly,  care  being 
taken  always  to  obtain  good  cover  for  the  horses,  from  which 
the  men  were  never  unduly  separated.  The  old-fashioned 
method  of  wearing  the  sword  on  the  body  has  been  found  to  be 
a  great  nuisance  when  dismounted,  and  that  of  slinging  the 
carbine  on  the  back  has  little  to  recommend  it.  In  regard  to 
the  former  officers  are  unanimous,  in  regard  to  the  latter 
opinions  are  divided.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  either  sword  or 
carbine  is  to  be  carried  on  the  saddle  as  long  as  the  present 
saddle  bags  are  worn. 

12.  Medical,  Veterinary,  Shoeing. — There  are  two  surgeons 
in  a  regiment  and  one  medical  sergeant,  with  one  sick  orderly 
to  each  squadron.     Simple  medicines  are  carried  in  a  satchel. 

There  are  two  veterinary  surgeons  in  each  regiment,  and  one 
farrier  sergeant  in  each  squadron,  who  carries  on  his  saddle  a 
few  simple  medicines. 

There  are  eight  shoeing  smiths  per  squadron,  who  caiTy  on  the 
saddle  bellows,  tools,  (fee.  The  squadron  portable  forge  is  carried 
on  one  of  the  pack  ponies.  Horses  are  shod  once  a  month ; 
six  nails  are  used  in  each  shoe,  fore  and  hind.  One  set  of  shoes 
and  fiifty  nails  are  carried  by  each  man  of  the  squadion.  A 
heavier  shoe  is  used  in  winter.  The  shoeing  seems  fairly  well 
done. 

13.  Feeding  and  Watering. — In  peace  time  the  horses  are 
trained  to  do  without  a  midday  feed.  This  practice  is  continued 
in  war  time.  They  receive  half  their  ration  of  corn  in  the 
morning  and  half  in  the  evening.*  It  takes  two  months  to 
make  a  horse  accustomed  to  this.  At  first  he  falls  away,  but  at 
the  end  of  this  period  he  has  begun  to  pick  up,  and  is  getting 
quite  used  to  doing  without  a  midday  Deed.  In  war  time  the 
horse  receives  no  corn  between  the  hour  of  departure  and  the 
hour  of  arrival  in  camp.  I  have  often  asked  officers  and  veteri- 
nary surgeons  the  advantages  gained  by  this  practice,  and  have 
never  received  a  satisfactory  reply.  The  argument  used  in  favour 
of  only  watering  twice  a  day  does  not  hold  good,  for  water  has  to 
be  met  with  and  obtained,  while  the  com  is  always  on  the  saddle. 

*  The  cavalry  horse  of  tho  Chinese  Army  is  fed  twice  iu  the  24  hours  : 
in  the  afternoon  and  at  midnight. 
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I  produced  such  arguments  as  smallness  of  horse's  stomach,  &c., 
and  they  could  not  controvert  any  of  them.  All  officers  do  not, 
however,  approve  of  this  practice.  As  far  as  the  "work  which 
the  horses  of  the  Japanese  cavalry  have  to  perform  is  concerned, 
the  practice  seems  to  have  worked  well  enough,  but  one  cannot 
believe  that  it  would  do  otherwise  than  weaken  the  horses  had 
they  been  employed  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  Manchuria  there  have  always  been  plenty 
of  substitutes  for  hay,  which  the  horse  could  pick  up  as  he 
marched  along,  such  as  kaolicmg,  millet,  &c.,  so  that  his  stomach 
was  rarely  empty  during  the  daytime. 

In  peace  time  the  horses  are  watered  twice  a  day  and  so 
in  war  time.  Thus  if  water  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  the  horses  are  the  more  accustomed  to  do  without  it.  In 
the  advance  on  Liao-yang  until  the  Tai-tzu  Ho  was  crossed 
there  was  water  everywhere,  which  was  a  great  advantage  to 
the  cavalry  during  the  very  hot  days  in  July  and  August. 
After  the  .crossing  water  became  scarce ;  I  have  no  doubt  the 
want  of  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was  not  felt  to  any  great 
extent  by  the  Japanese  horses,  certainly  not  to  such  a  great 
extent  as  our  horses  in  South  Africa  felt  it.  I  know  it  is  heresy 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  but  from  what  I  saw,  the  practice  of 
watering  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  only  in  peace  time, 
and  at  these  same  times  in  war  time,  unless  water  is  very  easily 
obtained  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  seems  to  have  much  in 
its  favour.  One  cannot  forget  the  perpetual  anxiety  of  the 
squadron  leader  in  South  Africa  about  getting  his  horses  watered 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

14.  Re'nioivnts. — Remounts  are  purchased  by  the  Government 
in  the  country  districts  for  cavalry  and  artillery  purposes  for 
100  yen  each  (about  10^.)  as  two-year-olds.  After  three  yeare' 
residence  at  the  depdts  they  are  sent  as  required  to  the  different 
regiments,  due  attention  being  paid  to  the  horses'  suitability  for 
cavalry  or  artillery.  On  the  23rd  October,  1904,  I  saw  twenty- 
five  remounts  that  had  just  arrived  from  Japan  for  the  Guard 
Regiment.  They  were  mostly  five-year-olds  and  of  a  worse 
stamp  than  the  horses  already  belonging  to  it.  Eight  of  them 
were  stallions.  For  reasons  men  tioned  later  on  the  percentage  of 
entires  in  the  cavalry  is  likely  to  increase.  I  imagine  the 
Japanese  Government  finds  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable 
horses,  and  this  difficulty  will  increase  as  the  war  is  prolonged 
unless  horses  be  purchased  in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  As  far  as 
I  can  find  out,  no  cavalry  horses  other  than  Japan-bred  have 
been  supplied  to  the  troops.  Captured  Russian  horses  are  found 
to  be  more  suitable  for  transport  than  cavalry  so  far,  but  of 
course  a  Russian  officer's  horse  is  generally  a  prize. 

15.  Shock  Action. — As  already  mentioned,  the  country  over 
which  the  First  Army  has  passed  en  route  to  Liao-yang  is  by 
no  means  suited  to  shock  action.  The  wooded  mountains, 
mostly  unrideable,  and  narrow  valleys  (often  a  sea  of  kaoliang) 
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did  not  lend  themselves  to  charging,  yet  opposing  patrols,  as  was 
natural,  occasionally  met  suddenly  so  close  that  the  sword  was 
used,  and  with  some  effect  by  the  Japanese,  The  desire,  how- 
ever, to  employ  shock  action  lay  with  the  Japanese,  the  Russians 
showing  no  inclination  for  this  form  of  fighting.  It  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  to  state  that  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
did  not  fail  to  engender  contempt  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese, 
who  had  also  already  found  them  to  be  worse  shots  than  them- 
selves. Since  the  Japanese  have  crossed  the  Tai-tzu  Ho  and 
entered  a  country — now  that  the  kaoliang  is  down — suitable  for 
cavalry,  their  cavalry  has  been  outnumbered  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  been  employed  almost  entirely  on  the  defensive. 
They  have  had  to  oppose,  moreover,  the  Russian  horse  artillery, 
being  themselves  without  mobile  guns. 

16.  Divisional  Regiments. — The  country  from  An-tung  to 
Liao-yang  (I  saw  no  movements  in  Korea)  cannot  be  described 
as  a  cavalry  country.  In  parts,  such  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
An-tung,  it  is  rideable  everywhere,  but  in  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  the  cavalry  were  restricted  practically  to  the 
mountain  paths  (when  horses  must  go  in  single  file)  and  to  the 
roads,  which  run  through  steep  wooded  valley's  generally  not 
exceeding  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  Two-thirds  of  these 
valleys  during  July  and  August  are  covered  with  the  Chinese 
crop  termed  kaoliang,  at  that  period  11  feet  to  13  feet  high. 
This  crop  is  planted  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  at  a  short 
distance  much  resembles  Indian  com  and  bajra  as  grown  in 
India,  but  owing  to  this  way  of  growing  it,  it  is  no  obstacle 
whatever  to  a  man  on  a  horse.  It  affords,  of  course,  great  cover 
from  view  even  to  a  cavalryman  when  it  has  reached  its  fuU 
height.  On  this  account  during  the  advance  of  a  division  the 
cavalry  in  front  often  consisted  of  only  one  squadron  with 
infantry,  the  latter  (especially  as  they  were  the  mobile  Japanese 
infantry)  doing  the  advanced  guard  work  far  better.  The 
remaining  two  squadrons  either  went  out  and  took  up  positions 
to  protect  the  flanks  or  marched  in  rear.  During  a  halt  the 
cavalry  were  generally  out  holding  villages  and  positions  of 
strategical  and  taetical  importance  to  the  front  or  flank  of  the 
division,  but  owing  to  their  small  number  and  the  great  number 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  opposed  to  them,  they  were  very  often 
accompanied  or  supported  by  infantry.  In  front  of  Feng-huang- 
cheng  in  the  first  half  of  June  last  the  cavalry  regiment  of  the 
12th  Division  was  out  day  and  night  16  miles  or  so  in  advance  of 
the  defensive  line,  but  even  then  it  was  often  supported  by 
infantry.  It  is  unneces.sary,  perhaps,  to  state  that  as  there  was 
no  independent  brigade  or  division  (cavalry)  with  the  First 
Army,  the  Cossacks  always  vastly  outnumbered  its  cavalry. 
The  orderly  duties  of  a  divisional  regiment  are  very  heavy  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  signalling  is  used  in  the  Japanese  army. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cavalry  regiment 
of  a  Japanese  division   has  to  fulfil  many  duties  in  addition  to 
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those  usually  fulfilled  by  divisional  cavalry,  but  these  duties 
become  far  more  arduous  when  a  cavalry  country  is  reached. 
When  I  was  with  the  Guard  Cavalry  Regiment  in  September 
last  the  strength  on  parade,  after  deducting  men  on  divisional 
duties,  such  as  orderlies  to  the  generals,  kc,  was  about  85  per 
squadron,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

17.  The  Brigade. — The  1st  Brigade  has  been  acting  with  the 
Second  Army  during  its  movements  up  to  date.  I  stayed  a  few 
days  with  the  2nd  Brigade  after  the  occupation  of  Liao-yano-, 
which  place  it  did  not  reach  until  the  fighting  was  over,  having 
landed  near  the  port  of  Dalny  from  Japan.  The  kaoliang  was 
cut,  but  what  may  be  described  as  sheaves  of  it  were  still  standing 
in  the  fields.  Altogether,  the  country  to  the  front  was  by  no 
means  bad  for  cavalry  though  hilly  in  parts,  for  it  was  rideable 
anywhere.  To  the  east  and  north-east,  the  nature  of  the  countiy 
was  much  the  same  as  that  south  of  the  Tai-tzu  Ho,  but  the 
brigade  did  not  reconnoitre  in  these  directions.  I  could  see 
very  quickly  that  the  Japanese  cavalry  were  unable  to  recon- 
noitre further  than  four  miles  from  their  defensive  line  without 
an  engagement.  This  they  naturally  wished  to  avoid,  for  the 
enemy's  cavalry  were  far  more  numerous  and  were  always 
accompanied  by  horse  artillery.  Of  course  small  fights  between 
patrols  took  place  from  day  to  day.  Hence  we  see  how  easy 
it  was  for  Kuropatkin  to  mask  his  mov^ements  by  means  of  his 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  and  keep  the  Japanese  in  suspense 
during  the  early  part  of  October  as  to  where  he  meant  to  deliver 
his  blow.  This  is  only  one  of  numerous  cases  illustratino-  under 
what  disadvantages  the  Japanese  labour  owing  to  the  paucity 
of  their  cavalry. 

18.  Personnel. — As  regards  the  personnel— to  commence 
with  the  officer,  I  am  bound  tosaj'-  as  far  as  fighting  is  concerned 
he  knows  his  business.  His  training  before  he  becomes  an  officer 
is  thorough,  and  after  joining  his  regiment  there  seems  to  be 
little  "  easing-off."  The  average  officer  is  keen  about  his  profes- 
sion to  a  degree  unknown  in  some  armies,  and  one  who  is  careless 
in  his  duties  does  not  stay  long.  He  is  not  a  man  of  the  world  ; 
his  experiences  outside  his  profession  are  neither  varied,  nor  do 
they  give  him  any  assistance  in  it.  He  has  not  travelled  ;  he  is 
no  sportsman  and  he  has  mixed  little  with  men  outside  his  pro- 
fession (I  am  judging  from  the  standpoint  of  our  army),  but 
like  all  Japanese  his  keenness  and  attention  to  work  counter- 
balance it  all.  We  know  of  an  army  in  which  the  officer  is 
supposed  to  be  of  this  stamp  and  people  conclude  at  once  such  a 
man  must  be  a  drill-book  officer,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  this 
army,  for  the  Japanese  officer,  and  civilian,  for  that  matter,  is 
never  too  proud  to  learn,  and  I  have  never  in  my  experience 
heard  any  Japanese  lay  it  down  that  Japan's  way  of  doing  a 
certain  thing  was  the  best.  The  officer  may  think  so  frequentl}-, 
but  he  will  always  listen  politely  to  criticism,  never  missing  the 
chance  of  picking  up  a  wrinkle  or  two. 
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The  burden  of  responsibility  does  not  weis^h  heavily  on  the 
Japanese  officer.  Turning  to  the  cavalry  in  particular,  the 
officers  all  struck  me  as  young  men.  The  regiment  I  spent  some 
days  with,  to  observe  how  things  were  done,  was  commanded 
by  an  officer  of  twenty  years'  service.  The  squadron  leaders  were 
much  younger  men  than  one  is  accustomed  to  see  commanding 
squadrons  in  the  British  army.  Officers'  patrols  are  much  used, 
and,  although  my  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  is  slight,  as  1  was 
privileged  to  listen  to  their  nightly  reports  to  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  I  could  see  that  the  subalterns  were  no  novices  at  the 
game.  The  adjutant  was,  of  course,  always  busy,  but  it  struck 
me  that  there  was  far  less  writing  and  paper  work  than  is 
prevalent  in  our  regiments.  I  think  the  non-comn)issioned 
officers  are  as  intelligent  and  as  attentive  to  their  duties  as 
those  of  any  nation :  they  can  all  draw  a  rough  sketch  by  the 
compass.  The  men  of  the  cavalry  are  chosen  from  recruits  as 
being  the  most  intelligent  and  suitable  for  the  work.  They  are 
not  horsemen — they  are  too  round-thighed,  but  the  longer  the 
war  drags  on  the  better  they  ride.  I  cannot  compare  their 
riding  with  that  of  our  troops — especially  those  stationed  in 
India — but  they  ride  well  enough  to  defeat  the  Cossack,  with 
all  the  reputation  he  bears  as  a  horseman.  They  are  carefully 
instructed  by  their  officers  in  peace  time  and  possess  individual 
initiative.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Japanese  soldier  requires 
less  leading  than  any  European  soldier.  AH  can  read  and  write, 
and  every  cavalryman  understands  and  can  read  a  map. 

19.  Horses. — Promiscuous  breeding  is  responsible  for  the 
great  inferiority  of  Japanese  horses.  This  the  Government  is, 
and  has  been  for  some  time,  trying  to  prevent,  but  as  long  as  the 
farming  population  prefer  a  stallion  (they  think  the  entire 
horse  stronger)  to  a  gelding,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Japanese  horse  can  improve  much.  Up  to  now  lack  of  funds 
(Parliament  always  cuts  down  the  proposed  amount  in  the 
budget  allotted  to  horse  breeding)  has  prevented  the  Government 
breeding  studs  from  being  a  great  success.  There  are  three 
Imperial  studs,  besides  others  under  Government,  viz. : — (1)  In 
the  island  of  Hokkaido,  where  horses  are  bred  for  riding  and 
draught  work  ;  (2)  at  Sotoyama,  where  horses  are  principally 
bred  for  farming  purposes ;  (3)  at  Sanritsuwa,  where  horses  are 
bred  for  riding  purposes.  Stallions  from  Great  Britain  nnd 
elsewhere  have  been  imported,  especially  to  Hokkaido,  the  best 
breeding  country,  for  there  there  is  grass — but  from  what  I  liave 
heard,  few  mares.  As  in  the  case  in  South  Africa  the  progeny 
of  imported  sire  and  dam  decreases  in  size  each  generation,  so  in 
Japan  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  breed  of  the  required  size  and 
substance  for  cavalry  can  ever  be  maintained.  Good  grazing, 
too,  is  scarce  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  horse  is  commonly  14*2 
and  under,  weedy,  narrow  chested,  straight  shouldered,  short  in 
neck,  with  bad  quarters  and  lacking  in  substance  ;  but  in  many 
casps  one   can  see   how   the    introduction  of   good    blood  from 
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abroad  has  to  a  certain  extent  counteracted  sonie  of  their  bad 
points.  Some  of  the  horses  ridden  by  officers  are  excellent 
examples  of  what  can  be  done  by  careful  breeding,  but  one  rarely 
sees  an  officer  riding  one  ov'er  14*3,  I  have  not  seen  a  troop 
horse  that  is  what  one  can  call  up  to  weight,  and  at  the  same 
time  possessing  quality.  In  fact,  it  takes  the  troop  horse  all  his 
time  to  carry  the  small  Japanese  soldier,  who,  by-the-b>e,  is  by 
no  means  light  for  his  size.  What  would  haf)pen  to  the  troop 
horses  had  they  to  travel  the  distances  ours  had  in  South  Africa 
can  be  easily  guessed,  although,  of  course,  that  was  an  excep- 
tional case.  I  am  of  opinion,  also,  that  they  would  be  quite 
unable  to  perform  the  work  required  of  them  in  a  European 
campaign. 

It  is  astonisl)ing  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  horse 
of  Japan  and  that  of  the  nearest  mainland,  Manchuria  and  Korea, 
altliough  only  some  hours'  sail  distant.  Both  Manchurian  and 
Korean  horses  are  smaller,  J 3" 3  is  the  ordinary  height  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  13  "0  in  the  case  of  the  latter ;  but  both  look 
more  like  what  a  horse  should  be,  especially  for  draught  work : 
the  former  being  an  ideal  field  gun  horse  in  miniature,  the 
latter  perhaps  showing  more  breeding,  and  both  possessing  bone 
and  substance.  Yet  with  all  his  defects  the  Japanese  troop  horse 
is  not  prone  to  unsoundness.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
cavalry  regiments  of  divisions  have  not  had  great  distances  to 
go,  nor  has  their  work,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  ever  been 
exceptionally  severe,  but  their  casualty  lists  have  been  by  no 
means  large  (the  Guard  Cavalry  Regiment,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  war  in  Korea,  has  a  total  loss  of  100  horses,  i.e.,  in  eight 
and  a  half  months;  the  12th  Division  Regiment,  the  first  cavalry 
to  land  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  up  to  the  end  of  July 
had  lost — totally  disabled — 40  odd)  and  inherent  unsoundness 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  any  large  number 
being  incapacitated.  I  think,  considering  all  things,  the  troop 
horse  may  be  considered  hardy,  especially  when  one  considers 
what  indifferent  horsemasters  the  Japanese  are,  althouofh  it 
seems  to  me  the  cavalry  do  not  err  in  this  respect  nearly  so 
much  as  the  artillery.  The  Japan-bred  horse  is  far  easier  to 
train  and  handier  than  the  China  pony,  and  possesses  a  far 
better  mouth — the  latter  seems  to  be  born  with  a  mouth  of  iron. 
Altogether,  the  troop  horse  does  not  do  so  badly  considering-  the 
weight  he  has  to  carry.  His  lack  of  size  and  substance,  which 
would  be  fatal  to  him  when  meeting  European  horses  in  a 
charge,  have  this  advantage,  that  the  Japanese  soldier  can 
mount  and  dismount  more  easily. 

In  a  cavalry  regiment  90  per  cent,  of  the  horses  are  geldings, 
the  remainder  being  entires.  No  mares,  no  white  horses,  and 
only  the  darkest  greys  are  used — a  great  contrast  to  the 
Cossacks,  who  attach  no  importance  to  a  horse's  colour,  and, 
as  I  have  myself  noticed,  can  the  more  easily  be  distinguished 
at  a  distance.  Looking  through  one's  glasses,  one  can  always 
tell  whether  the  troops  are  Russian  or  Japanese. 
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20.  ResumS. — It  is  very  regrettable  that  owing  to  the 
conditions  of  this  war  there  is  little  to  learn  from  a  cavalry 
point  of  view.  It  is  due  primarily  to  the  disparity  of  the 
numbers  of  that  arm  of  both  sides,  and  secondly,  to  the  nature, 
so  far,  of  the  countrj^.  It  had  been  the  custom  until  this  war 
to  attribute  a  very  low  standard  to  the  Japanese  cavalry. 
This  was  due  principally  to  the  inferior  kind  of  horse  employed 
by  them,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  expert  European  officers, 
could  not  stand  up  before  a  charge  of  the  cavalry  of  Europe, 
and  which  was  overweighted.  The  bad  riding  of  the  Japanese 
soldier  was  also  much  commented  on.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  had 
been  forgotten  that  a  comparison  with  the  cavalries  of  Europe 
was  only  necessary  in  one  case,  i.e.,  that  of  Russia,  the  only 
opponent  the  Japanese  were  likely  to  meet.  What  the  Russian 
cavalry  has  effected  in  this  war  up  to  date  speaks  for  itself. 
Few  of  their  regular  regiments  have  been  at  the  seat  of  war — 
Cossacks,  a  large  number  Trans-Baikal,  forming  practically  90 
per  cent,  of  their  cavalry.  These  are  for  the  most  part  as 
badly  or  worse  mounted  (the  Cossack  of  course  is  a  heavier 
man  than  his  adversary)  than  the  cavalry  of  Japan  which  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  campaign — in  Korea — quickly  asserted 
its  superiority. 

The  main  quality  that  makes  the  Japanese  infantryman 
what  he  is,  and  for  which  foreign  officers  in  the  last  China  war 
gave  him  credit  unanimously,  is  the  quality  that  has  enabled 
the  Japanese  cavalryman  to  prove  himself  superior  to  the 
Cossack.  We  call  it  "  bravery,"  which  is  but  a  feeble  trans- 
lation or  equivalent  for  Yamcito-damashi — the  term  used  by  the 
Japanese  themselves.  Added  to  this  is  their  superior  fighting 
skill,  for  they  are  better  educated  at  school  before  entering  the 
army  and  are  better  trained.  If  we  balance  accounts  between 
Cossack  and  Japanese,  it  is  soon  seen  which  is  on  the  credit  side. 
Neither  possesses  advantage  over  the  other  to  any  great  extent 
in  reirard  to  horseflesh.  The  Cossack's  sole  asset,  and  no  doubt  a 
great  one,  is  his  riding.  His  enemy's  assets  are  these  :  Yamato- 
damashi  and  superior  skill  in  the  employment  of  his  weapons, 
both  carbine  and  sword.  A  cavalry  general  of  the  United 
States  Army  has  aptly  said  that  the  Japanese  have  no  "  horse 
sense."  In  regard  to  the  cavalry  their  care  for  their  horses  all 
seems  to  come  from  the  book  (German),  modified  to  a  small 
degree  by  ideas  of  their  own  not  always  to  be  commended. 
The  Japanese,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state,  are  not  a 
horse-loving  people  and  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  to 
the  horse  that  we  do ;  hence  the  groom  class,  from  which  we 
draw  some  of  our  best  recruits,  are  the  worst  servants  in  Japan 
both  as  regards  work  and  character.  The  farming  claws  of 
courst."  know  something  of  horses,  but  very  little  from  our  point 
of  view,  and  they  never  ride,  which,  strangely  enough,  may  be 
said  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  grooms.  Little  details  such  as 
the  "  etiquette  of  the  road "  may  perhaps  exemplify  what  I 
meaji.     During  the   march  horsemen,  both  officers  and  orderlies, 
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never  seem  to  have  any  compunction  in  riding  off  infantry 
to  the  side  of  the  road,  or,  in  the  case  of  Mancliuria  where 
roads  are  narrow,  off  the  road  altogether.  The  officers  (90  per 
cent.)  before  joining  know  little  of  and  have  had  no  experience 
with  horses.  What  they  subsequently  learn,  is  learned  like 
their  drill  as  part  of  their  duty  and  not  amplified,  as  is  the 
case  of  the  British  officer,  by  the  experience  gained  off  duty, 
in  the  hunting  field,  on  the  polo  ground  or  after  pig  in  India. 
Hence,  though  attention  is  not  wanting  on  his  part,  the  officer 
cannot  be  described  as  a  good  horsemaster.  To  give  one 
instance,  I  have  again  and  again  seen  the  horses  both  of  olficers 
and  men  standing  for  hours  with  the  saddles  on  their  backs, 
the  girths  not  even  loosened.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
percentage  of  sore  backs  among  the  casualities  is  not  great,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  there  have  been  so  far  few  long 
marches  in  the  campaign.  Some  of  the  foreign  attaches  are 
of  opinion  that  up  to  date  the  Japanese  have  carefully  nursed 
their  cavalry.  Two  of  them  (not  cavalrymen)  are  men  who 
being  strongly  pro-Cossack  at  the  start  would  listen  to  no 
adverse  criticisms  on  Mishchenko's  men  until  Liao-yang  was 
reached.  I  think  they  use  too  strong  a  term.  To  nurse,  and  to 
be  careful  or  economical  of  your  cavalry  are  two  very  different 
things.  It  must  be  allowed  that  Japan  has  been  economical  of 
them.  How  could  she  have  done  otherwise?  From  observation 
I  can  assert  they  have  had  plenty  of  work  to  do  notwithstanding 
the  slow  advance  of  the  Japanese  armies. 

To  sum  up,  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  Japanese 
cavalry,  in  spite  of  their  very  great  inferiority  in  numbers  and 
lack  of  horse  artillerj'^,  have  done  exceedingly  well. 
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(34)  Japanese  Cavalry. 


Report  of  a  visit  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Birkbeck,  C.B.,  to  the 
1st  Cavalry  Brigade ;  Fa-ku-men,  21st  June  1905.  With 
remarks  by  Lieut. -General  Sir  C.  J.  Burnett,  K.C.B. 


Appendices. 
Details  of  Japanese  cavalry  raids  -     Appendices  1,  2,  3. 

Details  of  cavalry  actions  -  -     Appendix  4. 


Plate. 
Map  illustrating  Japanese  cavalry  raids    -  -     Map  85. 


Remarks  by  Lieut-General  Sir  G.  J.  Burnett. 

The  accompanying  reports  are  the  outcome  of  a  visit  which 
General  Nogi  was  kind  enough  to  allow  Colonel  Birkbeck, 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Pertev  Bey  of  the  Turkish  Army,  to 
make  to  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade.  Thej'-  were  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  Ota  of  the  Japanese  Cavalry,  who  is  one  of  tlie 
officers  told  off  to  look  after  the  foreign  attaches  of  this  army. 
Unfortunately  both  Colonel  Pertev  Bey  and  Lieutenant  Ota  were 
wounded  by  shrapnel  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  June. 
*  *  *  * 

As  regards  the  Japanese  horses.  No  one  knows  their  failings 
better  than  the  Japanese  themselves,  and  I  have  reliable 
authority  for  stating  that  just  before  the  war  broke  out  they 
were  in  treaty  with  a  dealer  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  the  puichase  of  suitable  mares  to  be  sent  to  Japan 
for  breeding  purposes. 

The  statement  that  the  Japanese  are  not  natural  horsemen 
is  true,  but  what  European  cavalry,  at  all  events,  is  composed 
of  natural  horsemen  ?  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  the  very 
large  majority  of  the  men  are  trained  ab  initio  in  the  riding 
school  ?  The  Japanese  pursue  the  same  methods,  and  as  their 
men  take  to  it  with  a  zest  and  are  naturally  bold  and  fearless 
there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  matter  of  riding,  they  should 
not  prove  the  equal  of  any  European  cavalry.  It  appears  to 
me  one  might  just  as  well  talk  of  a  natural  cavalry  horse  as  of 
a  natural  cavalry  man.  That  they  both  exist  I  admit,  but  in 
such  small  numbers  that  they  are  not  worth  considering. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  the  Japanese  are  good  horse- 
masters  or  not  must  be  gauged  by  results,  and  that  they  have 
gone  through  a  long,  hard  and  trying  campaign  with  so  few 
losses  in  horses  from  preventible  causes,  so  few  sore  backs,  and 
practical  immunity  from  infectious  and  contagious  diseases, 
speaks  most  favourably  for  their  system  of  horse  management. 
These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  artillery.  I  was 
allowed  to  inspect  the  horses  of  two  batteries  in  their  temporary 
stables  a  few  days  ago  on  the  way  to  the  front.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  in  good  serviceable  condition,  no  sore  backs 
or  g<ills  that  I  could  see,  and  only  five  sick  horses  in  the  two 
batteries.  During  the  whole  of  the  campaign  these  two  batteries 
have  only  had  between  them  sixty  remounts.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  matter  of  stable  management  their  methods  do  not 
accord  with  our  ideas,  but  facts  are  facts  from  which  there  is 
no  getting  away,  and  mounted  troops  who  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  such  splendid  results  in  the  way  of  horse  preserva- 
tion in  the  field  cannot  be  classed  as  either  bad  or  indifferent 
horsemasters. 

The  intelligence  and  training  of  the  cavalry  leave  little  to 
be  desired,  and,  if  their  horses  are  not  up  to  our  standard 
in  make  or  shape,  they  do  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  it  is  often  hard ;  and  this  after  all  is  the  true  and 
only  criterion  of  their  worth. 

When  the  history  of  this  war  comes  to  be  written,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that,  up  to  date,  the  Japanese  cavalry  have 
been  much  maligned,  and  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  have  performed  their  duty 
admirably  and  with  a  self-denial  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The  very  life  blood  of  the  Japanese  soldier  is  the  ofiensive, 
and,  being  imbued  with  a  thorough  knowledge  and  an  inborn 
appreciation  of  shock  tactics,  it  must  have  been  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  the  Japanese  cavalry  to  have  to  hang  on  to  the  skirts 
of  the  infantry,  or  get  into  a  village,  instead  of  riding  straight 
at  the  opposing  cavalry  when  opportunity  offered. 

The  reason  for  this  is  clearly  set  out  in  paragraph  4  of 
Colonel  Birkbeck's  report,  aud  I  would  draw  attention  to  the 
concluding  sentence  of  that  paragraph  with  the  remark  that  I 
fully  and  entirely  agree  with  every  single  word  therein  set 
forth. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  speaks  for  itself,  and  needs  no 
comment  from  me,  beyond  saying  that  1  agi-ee  generally  with 
the  conclusions  drawn,  more  particularly  with  those  enunciated 
in  the  concluding  paragraph. 

The  Japanese  are,  above  all  things,  thoroughly  practical, 
and,  once  having  had  their  eyes  opened,  they  never  close  them 
until  they  can  do  so  with  safety.  I  would  invite  special 
attention  to  the  accounts  of  the  long-distance  patrols,  which 
form  not  only  interesting  but  also  instructive  reading. 
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Report  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Birkheck. 

On  the  12th  June  I  joined  the  Head-Quarters  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Brigade.  Unfortunately  both  the  officer-interpreter, 
and  my  companion,  Colonel  Pertev  Bey,  Turkish  Army,  were 
wounded  on  the  16th  June,  and  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
Head-Quarters  of  the  Third  Army  on  the  17th  June. 

1.  The  Japanese  Army,  as  is  known,  is  organized  in 
territorial  divisions,  and  included  in  each  is  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  of  three  squadrons. 

There  are  in  addition  two  independent  cavalry  brigades. 

The  brigades  work  independently  of  each  other,  though, 
as  during  the  battle  of  Mukden,  they  can  be  formed  into  a 
division. 

2.  The  1st  Brigade  is  commanded  by  Major-General  Akiyama 
an  officer  who  spent  four  }ears  studying  in  France  and  has 
graduated  at  the  Japanese  Staff  College.  He  is  the  senior 
cavalry  general  in  the  Japanese  service,  and  it  is  to  him,  I 
fancy,  that  the  cavalry  brigades  owe  their  organization  and 
the  undoubtedly  high  standard  of  efficiency  to  which  they  have 
attained. 

3.  Japan  labours  as  regards  her  cavalry  under  grave  initial 
disadvantages:  the  islands  are  mountainous,  almost  every 
available  square  foot  of  ground  is  carefully  cultivated  in  order 
to  support  the  dense  population,  there  is  no  grazing,  and 
very  little  open  country,  and  the  people  are  naturally  neither 
horsemen  nor  horsemasters. 

The  horses  of  Japan,  though  hardy  and  full  of  courage,  are 
small  and  ill-shaped,  and  show  all  the  signs  of  degeneracy 
consequent  upon  the  indiscriminate  mating,  which  has  only 
recently  been  stopped  by  legislation. 

It  is,  I  conclude,  to  the  above  difficulties,  as  well  as  to  the 
fact  that  in  such  a  country  the  value  of  cavalry  to  an  army 
could  not  be  fully  demonstrated,  that  the  Japanese  owe  the 
inadequacy  of  their  mounted  force,  which  does  not  exceed 
1  cavalry  soldier  to  70  of  other  arms. 

That  it  is  inadequate  no  one  realizes  njore  fully  than  the 
Japanese  themselves  and  one  of  their  first  steps  after  the  war 
will  be  to  increase  largely  its  numbers. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of  numbers,  the  cavalry 
brigades  are,  judging  from  the  one  with  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  spending  a  week,  serviceable  and  formidable  units,  animated 
by  the  truest  spirit  of  cavahy,  and  as  superior  to  their  opponents 
in  intelligence,  efficiency  and  moral  as  are  their  comrades  of 
the  infantry. 

4.  I  naturally  discussed  as  often  as  possible  with  the 
general  and  the  commanding  officers  the  (juestion  of  the 
armament  and  employment  of  cavalry,  and  their  conclusions 
coincide  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  what  I   believe  to  be  the 
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opinions  of  our  cavalry  leaders.  The  firearm  is  the  weapon  upon 
which  they  have  learned  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
war  to  rely,  and  in  which  they  have  the  greatest  confidence. 

Since  the  heginning  of  the  war,  when  several  charges  were 
made,  their  tactics  have  greatly  changed,  and  now,  except  in  the 
case  of  small  parties,  they  almost  invariably  fight  dismounted. 

By  their  regulations  the  cavalry  soldier  is  directed  to 
take  36  rounds  only  into  action,  and  having  no  ammunition 
column  the  brigade  is  permitted  to  replenish  its  pouches  from 
the  nearest  infantry  ammunition  column. 

At  the  present  time  each  soldier  carries  150  rounds  or  more, 
and  an  improvised  ammunition  column  accompanies  the  brigade, 

From  the  above  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any 
intention  of  abandoning  the  sword,  or  that  the  training  for 
shock  tactics  will  be  relaxed.  Greater  stress  will  be  laid  upon 
dismounted  action  and  upon  musketry,  but  the  power  of  rapid 
manoeuvre  culminating  in  the  charge  is  considered  not  only 
as  necessary  as  ever  for  the  maintenance  of  the  spirit  of  the 
arm,  but  also  essential  for  the  combat  against  opposing  cavalry. 

I  put  the  question  directed  to  Major-General  Akiyama 
thus : — 

"  It  is  argued  in  England  that  if  the  cavalry  of  Japan — a 
nation  which  has  a  veritable  cult  for  the  sword,  which  boasts 
that  the  bright  steel  is  their  very  soul — have  in  this  war 
abandoned  it  for  the  firearm,  then  indeed  the  day  of  shock 
tactics  is  definitely  over,  and  cavalry  need  in  future  no  longer 
waste  time  in  such  useless  exercises  as  the  charge." 

His  reply  was  that  his  cavalry  are  fighting  in  altogether 
exceptional  circumstances ;  they  are  continually  outnumbered, 
and  forced  to  act  on  the  defensive ;  his  squadrons  are  too  few 
and  too  valuable  to  risk  in  an  encounter  with  superior  forces 
in  the  open,  and  therefore  he  always  finds  himself  at  a  dis- 
advantage and  forced  to  act  with  the  greatest  caution.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  he  said,  the  Russians  appear  to  be  incapable 
of  forcing  an  issue  with  him  at  close  quarters,  and  it  is  to  that 
fact,  and  to  the  individual  superiority  and  moral  of  his  officers 
and  men  that  he  attributes  his  ability  to  accomplish  what  he  has. 

Had  he  to  encounter  a  Russian  cavalry,  truly  trained  as 
such,  and  determined  when  opportunity  offered  to  close  with 
him  and  ride  him  down.,  instead  of  unenterprising  masses  who 
fight  only  on  foot,  the  case  would  be  a  very  different  one. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  question  of  cavalry  is  one  of 
the  very  few  in  which  the  foresight  of  the  Japanese  statesmen 
■who  prepared  for  this  war  has  been  at  fault,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
for  which  the  nation  has  all  along  paid  a  heavy  price,  culmi- 
nating in  Marshal  Oyaraa's  inability  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of 
his  victory  at  Mukden.  As  Major-General  Akiyama  remarked, 
one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  the  war  is  that  a  proper 
proportion  of  thoroughly  eflBcient  and  properly  trained  cavalry 
is  as  essential  to  success  as  the  guns   and   other  parts  of  the 
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whole  machinery  of  an  army.     No  cheap  or  hastily  improvised 
substitute  can  properly  take  its  place. 

5.  Organization. — The  two  cavalry  brigades  are  organized 
as  complete  and  permanent  units  both  in  peace  and  war.  The 
five  squadrons  of  which  each  regiment  is  composed  in  peace,  put 
four  only  in  the  field,  and  the  fifth  forms  a  depot,  where  recruits 
and  remounts  are  trained.  It  is  there  that  some  five  hundred 
Australian  remounts  per  regiment  are  being  now  trained  and 
conditioned. 

Each  squadron  is  accompanied  by  an  allotment  of  spare 
horses  (about  5  per  cent.)  and  pack  transport  with  one  day's 
food  and  grain  and  cookery  utensils,  and  there  is  a  train 
company  which,  besides  providing  the  above  transport,  remains 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  brigade,  joining  it  whenever  possible. 
With  this  company  I  imderstand,  are  the  sick  horse  hospital, 
the  reserves  of  material,  workshops,  &c.  There  is  no  supply 
column  for  the  brigade,  which  when  not  stationary  and  within 
reach  of  the  regular  communication  line  depots,  lives  by  requisi- 
tion. The  squadron  system  is  thoroughly  carried  oat  both  in 
theory  and  practice  ;  squadrons,  as  I  saw  them,  were  quartered 
in  separate  villages.  The  unit  is  complete,  and  the  squadron 
commander,  a  captain,  is  entirely  responsible  and  is  never 
interfered  with  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  The  full 
strength  of  the  squadron  is  in  the  ranks,  transport  drivers 
and  other  non-combatants  belonging  to  the  train.  This  dele- 
gation of  full  responsibility  is  a  very  marked  feature  of  the 
Japanese  military  system. 

6.  Personnel. — The  ofiicers  struck  me  as  a  particularly 
bright,  keen,  intelligent  and  self-reliant  body. 

The  colonels  of  the  two  regiments  were  40  and  42  respec- 
tively, both  active  men  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  graduation  at  the  Central  Military 
Preparatory  School,  or  the  equivalent  educational  tests  demanded, 
ensures  that  all  cadet  officers  are  possessed  of  sufficient  intelli- 
gence and  ability,  while  the  system  of  the  distribution  of  the 
graduates  gives  to  the  cavalry  an  equal  proportion  of  any  special 
talent. 

But  brains  alone  are  not  enough  for  the  officers  of  the 
cavalry  brigades,  and  these  veritable  corps  d'ilite  wish  for  and 
do  attract  the  sons  of  the  best  families  in  Japan,  men  whose 
home  training  and  traditions  are  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
possession  of  that  character  of  self-reliance,  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  needed  to  make  the  best  cavalry  officer. 

With  the  best  possible  stuff  to  work  on,  esprit  de  corps  and 
sound  regimental  training  have  done  the  rest,  and  have  produced 
the  cavalry  officers  who  have  made  themselves  famous  during 
the  war  by  their  daring  raids  and  patrols  into  the  Russian  lines, 
as  far  even  as  the  Sungari  and  Harbin.     {Vide  .A.ppendix  1.) 
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Long-distance  riding  and  judiciously  arranged  competitions 
form  part  of  each  year's  training,  and  to  this  is  largely  due  the 
wide  scope  of  the  oflBcers'  patrols. 

I  understand  that  private  means  are  no  more  necessary  in 
the  cavalry  than  in  the  other  arms,  all  extra  expenses  consequent 
on  life  in  a  cavalry  regiment  being  paid  hy  the  Government. 

The  cavalry  recruits  are  selected  from  the  conscripts  of  the 
year  for  their  conformation  and  superior  intelligence,  and  the 
general  superiority  of  the  cavalry  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  over  those  of  other  arms  is  most  marked. 

7.  Horses. — Much  has  been  and  is  being  done  to  improve  the 
Japanese  horse,  an  ill-shaped  but  enduring  little  beast  of  a  very 
distinct  type. 

The  cavalry  horses  I  saw  were  very  uneven,  some  being 
stout  good  little  cobs,  while  many  were  weedy  and  misshapen  ; 
but  they  all  do  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work  when  asked 
to,  and  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  South  African  ponies, 
many  of  whom  looked  quite  incapable,  but  went  on  carrying 
heavy  men  day  after  day  without  failing. 

The  remounts  received  to  replace  losses  and  casualties  do  not 
amount  to  50  per  cent,  in  more  than  a  year's  campaigning  ;  they 
are  drawn  from  the  horse  depot  of  the  Army  to  which  the 
brigade  happens  to  be  attached,  from  captures  and  from  local 
purchases.  There  has  been  no  pressure  upon  the  Remount 
Department ;  as  a  fact  the  mounted  troops  have  never  been  asked 
to  do  more  than  they  could  very  well  manage ;  their  hardest 
work  was  during  and  after  the  Mukden  battle,  when,  continually 
taking  the  enemy's  rearguard  positions,  the  main  body  averaged 
15  miles  a  day  for  40  days  with  plenty  of  food. 

8,  Armament. — The  carbine  and  sword  are  the  weapons 
used,  the  latter  a  curved  single-grip  weapon  slung  to  the  waist- 
belt,  and  the  former  carried  on  the  back  with  no  other  attach- 
ment than  its  sling.  I  was  informed  that  to  keep  the  carbine 
steady  the  sling  must  be  tight  and  therefore  press  on  the  chest, 
which  is  unsatisfactory.  The  men  are  often  far  more  tired  than 
the  horses. 

The  carbine  is  considered  satisfactory  enough,  but  the 
breech  has  to  be  kept  wrapped  in  rags  when  not  in  use  to  keep 
out  the  dust,  which  clogs  it. 

As  regards  the  lance,  opinion  appeared  to  be  divided.  Some 
officers  think  it  most  effective,  and  told  me  stories  of  its  use 
with  effect,  even  at  close  quarters,  by  Cossacks  who  wielded  it 
with  both  hands,  dropping  their  reins  and  guiding  their  horses 
by  voice  and  leg.  Others  dislike  it,  as  weighty,  visible  at  a 
distance  and  awkward  to  dispose  of  for  dismounted  service. 
Although  the  moral  effect  is  acknowledged,  the  general  con- 
clusion appears  to  be  against  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Japanese  will  adopt  it  for  their  cavalry. 

Many  officers,  among  them  Major-General  Akiyama,  are  in 
favour  of  a  bayonet  for  use  dismounted,  particularly  at  night. 
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9.  Equipment. — Though  the  horses  are  small  the  men  are 
light,  and  though  each  man  carries  practically  all  that  he 
requires  there  are  no  complaints  of  the  horses  being  overweighted, 
such  as  were  made  in  South  Africa. 

The  saddle  with  its  accessories  is  veiy  serviceable,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance. 
It  is  heavy  for  its  size,  but  the  material  is  excellent,  the  panels, 
which  are  detachable,  are  stuffed  with  wool,  there  are  no  burrs 
in  front,  and  the  fantails  are  short.  The  kit  is  carried  in 
very  roomy  wallets,  and  saddle-bags  easily  detachable  ;  two 
blankets  are  carried  under  the  saddle,  one  for  horse  and  one  for 
man,  and  the  cloak  is  rolled  and  strapped  on  behind.  The  whole 
kit  is  extraordinarily  simple  and  serviceable. 

I  saw  only  three  sore  backs  among  the  horses  of  six  squadrons 
inspected  in  watering  order,  and  the  marks  of  the  old  sores, 
except  in  the  case  of  Mongolian  ponies  injured  before  they 
joined  the  service,  were  conspicuous  by  their  scarcity. 

The  saddle  appears  to  fit  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  back,  and  I 
have  myself  been  riding  a  high  withered  Australian  in  a  soldier's 
saddle  and  find  it  quite  comfortable,  and  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  European  pattern  stafi" officer's  saddle  first  provided  for  me; 
neither  breast  plate  nor  cropper  is  used  unless  specially  required, 
and  the  girth  is  of  string. 

The  troops  were  in  summer  clothing,  loose  khaki  drill 
breeches  and  dust  coats ;  the  boots  are  various,  many  men 
wearing  Russian  boots ;  the  cap  is  covered  with  khaki  drill,  and 
curtains  hang  down  the  back  and  sides. 

10.  Hygiene  and  Shoeing. — I  cannot  think  that  the  stable 
management  is  altogether  good ;  the  Japanese  regulations  only 
provide  for  the  horse  being  fed  twice  daily,  morning  and  evening, 
a  system  which,  though  utterly  foreign  to  our  ideas,  prevails 
still  in  the  American  army.  The  Japanese  defend  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  war  horse  cannot  often  be  fed  at  midday,  and 
must  be  accustomed  to  the  privation. 

In  spite  of  this  regulation,  the  horses  were,  when  I  saw 
them,  in  first-rate  condition,  though  many  are  so  ill-shaped  that 
they  can  never  look  really  round  and  fat ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  brigade  had  had  nearly  two  months'  rest 
since  the  forty  days'  hard  work  of  March  and  early  April,  and 
they  are  quartered  in  excellent  grazing  ground,  of  which  they 
take  advantage. 

Improvised  shelter  was  provided  for  all  the  horses,  but  the 
standings  were  bad,  and  quite  deep  holes  had  been  worn,  in 
which  the  horses'  forelegs  were  resting. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  more  than  one  officer  whom  I 
asked  said  he  fed  and  watered  his  horse  in  long  distance 
competitions  as  often  as  possible,  and  a  little  at  a  time. 

The  absence  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  among  the 
horses  has  been  very  remarkable. 
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The  shoeing  is  most  carefully  attended  to  ;  many  of  the 
ponies'  feet  are  very  contracted,  their  forelegs  often  seem  to 
grow  out  of  the  same  hole,  and  their  hocks  actually  touch  as 
they  stand,  yet  somehow  they  are  kept  going,  and  the  marks  of 
brushing  are  very  few.  I  saw  a  good  many  animals  standing 
in  the  ponds,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  feet. 

There  are  eight  farriers  and  shoeing-smiths  'per  squadron, 
and  the  shoeing  is  cold  when  on  the  move,  and  hot  when 
opportunity  offers. 

There  are  two  veterinary  officers  to  each  regiment,  one  of 
whom  looks  after  the  sick  horses  in  the  hospital  with  the  train 
company,  while  the  other  accompanies  the  regiment,  supervises 
the  shoeing,  and  attends  to  the  accidents  and  slight  cases  which 
remain  with  the  squadrons. 

Veterinary  officers  lecture  constantly  to  all  ranks  on  hygiene, 
dietetics,  treatment  of  simple  ailments,  ace. 

Japan  is  by  tradition  a  country  of  class  distinctions  and  the 
veterinary  profession  has  ranked  low  in  the  civil  social  scale. 

The  value  of  hygiene  as  regards  the  men  is  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  military  system,  and  it  is  being  realized  more 
and  more  how  similarly  the  health  of  the  animals  is  essential 
to  the  efficiency  of  an  army  in  the  field.  I  anticipate  that 
the  status  of  veterinary  officers  will  be  raised  and  all  possible 
stimulus  given  to  the  profession  generally  to  attract  to  its 
ranks  the  brain  and  talent  with  which  the  Medical  Department 
is  so  abundantly  supplied. 

11.  Equitation. — I  cannot  say  that  the  horses  appear  to  be 
generally  well  broken,  but  the  men  ride  well  enough  ;  they 
stick  tight  and  ride  fearlessly  at  speed  over  rough  country. 
Most  of  the  officers  I  saw  were  very  nice  horsemen,  and  rode 
good  horses. 

They  all  speak  of  their  Cavalry  School  as  being  excellent, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  visit  it  later. 

12.  Artillery  and  Machine  Guns. — The  value  of  both  light 
artillery  and  of  machine  guns  is  fully  recognized,  and  a  horse 
artillery  battery  has  been  improvised,  the  gunners  being  all 
mounted. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  brigade  machine  gun 
officer.  He  has  six  machine  guns  formed  as  a  separate  detach- 
ment, extra-regimental,  and  attached  to  the  brigade.  Two  guns 
under  an  officer  form  the  sub-divisions  of  his  command,  and 
can  be  detached  at  will,  but  no  machine  gun  is  ever  employed 
singly. 

The  guns  are  usually  kept  at  the  disposal  of  the  brigadier, 
and  have  been  used  more  in  defence  than  in  attack ;  they 
seldom  open  at  long  ranges,  unless  against  an  exceptionally 
good  target.  It  is  rather  the  rule  to  reserve  the  machine  gun 
fire,  as  indeed  that  of  rifles  too,  for  decisive  ranges.  In  many 
actions  which  cavalry  officers  described   to  me,  the  practice  has 
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been  to  allow  the  enemy  to  come  within  600  yards  before 
opening  fire  and  then  suddenly  to  overwhelm  him.  The  prin- 
ciple with  such  well-trained  troops  is  sound,  for  the  moral 
"  kuock-out  "  of  a  10  per  cent,  loss  sufi'ered  in  a  few  minutes  is 
far  greater  than  a  similar  loss  spread  over  the  advance  from 
1,000  to  600  yards,  and  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  is  less. 
Concealment  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  Japanese  machine 
gun  tactics,  and  the  officer  told  me  he  had  not  had  a  single  gun 
put  out  of  action  by  opposing  artillery.  The  guns  have  shields. 
The  manipulators  of  the  machine  guns  are  very  expert,  and 
there  is  now  seldom  a  jam.  Like  a  good  chauffeur,  the  Japanese 
machine  gunner  knows  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  weapon  he 
fires,  and  can  tell  almost  by  instinct  when  anything  is  going 
wrong.  Four  thousand  rounds  is  the  most  that  has  been  fired 
in  a  day  by  three  machine  guns  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade  ; 
the  number  of  guns  is  now  increased  to  six. 

Tliroughout  the  Japanese  Army  the  machine  guns  introduced 
during  this  war  are  very  popular,  and  instead  of  three  per 
regiment,  six  per  regiment  are  being  provided. 

13.  Conclusion. — In  conclusion,  I  would  again  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  Japanese  system  which  allots  to  divisions  in  peace 
and  war  a  liberal  complement  of  cavalry  for  protection,  despatch 
riding,  &c.,  and  organizes  the  independent  cavalry  brigades 
separately  and  as  complete  and  permanent  units. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  though  these  brigades  have 
frequently  been  stiffened  by  infantry,  the  latter  have  not  been, 
and  are  not  going  to  be,  mounted,  though  the  country  abounds 
with  Chinese  ponies. 

Infantry  lightly  equipped  can  keep  near  enough  to  the 
cavalry,  and  are  thought  to  be  better  without  ponies  to  think 
of  and  guard  when  fighting. 

Though  admittedly  and  lamentably  weak  in  cavalry,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  supplement  it  by  hastily  improvised 
levies.  Economy  is  a  necessary  factor  of  administration  in 
Japan,  and  cavalry,  being  expensive,  is  there,  as  everywhere 
else,  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  taxpayers  in  times  of  peace ; 
but  our  allies  evidently  realize  that  the  arm  they  lack  cannot  be 
improvised,  and  they  have  no  spare  millions  to  waste  in  mount- 
ing and  remounting  newly-raised  corps,  who  have  neither  the 
knowledge  and  discipline  required  to  keep  their  horses  alive 
nor  the  training  to  use  them. 

The  result  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Japanese 
cavalry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  probably  upon  the  lines 
already  established,  i.e.  : — 

(1)  Independent  brigades,  completely  organized  and  trained 
as  such  in  time  of  peace,  including  horse  artillery  and 
machine  guns,  and  of  a  peace  strength  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  take  the  field  complete  in  every 
detail,  after  eliminating  all  temporarily  inefficient  or 
untrained  horses  and  non-effective  men. 
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(2)  Of   these   brigades   the   officers   will   be   the  very  best 

obtainable,  both  in  brains  and  character,  and  there 
will  be  enough  of  them  and  to  spare,  so  that  casualties 
may  be  efficiently  replaced.  The  men  will  be  of  the 
highest  intelligence,  and  of  suitable  weight  and  shape. 

(3)  The  system  of    training  will    remain  what    it    now  is, 

i.e.,  that  of   Germany  and  France,  and  will  aim  at 

producing — 

(a)  Collectively,  a  brigade  whose  suppleness  and 
power  of  rapid  manoeuvre  will  enable  it  to 
attack  with  the  utmost  advantage  whether 
with  firearm  or  sword. 
(6)  Individually,  men  thoroughly  trained  for  inde- 
pendent reconnaissance,  experts  in  the  use  of 
their  weapons,  and  confident  in  themselves 
and  their  horses,  of  whose  powers  they  are 
able  to  make  the  very  most. 

(4)  Difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  finding  suitable  training 

grounds  for  new  cavalry  brigades  in  Japan  itself,  but 
the  Japanese  are  far  too  practical  to  attempt  to  train 
cavalry  on  insufficient  ground. 

I  attach  three  accounts  of  long-distance  patrols,  which  show 
the  class  of  cavalry  which  the  Japanese  system  has,  in  spite  of 
initial  disadvantages,  produced. 
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The  following  story  of  a  patrol  was  told  me  by  a  young 
cavalry  officer,  to  illustrate  his  route,  I  attach  a  sketch  map.* 

This  officer  started  from  Shen-tan-pu,  the  head-quarters  of 
1st  Cavalry  Brigade,  on  the  15th  January  1905,  with  orders  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  rear  in  the  direction  of  the  Sungari, 
to  endeavour  to  cut  the  railway,  and  to  do  any  other  damage 
he  could.  His  patrol  consisted  besides  himself  of  four  non- 
commissioned officers  and  forty-five  men,  of  whom  three  were 
trained  as  slioeing-smiths. 

As  they  intended  to  pass  through  Mongolia,  where  horses 
are  plentiful,  they  took  no  spare  animals,  and  no  transport,  as 
they  were  to  live  on  the  country.  The  men  wore  their  winter 
coats  with  fur  collar,  sheepskin  waistcoats,  felt  boots,  and  fur 
ear-caps  ;  each  carried  two  blankets  under  the  saddle  (one  for 
horse,  and  one  for  man),  one  set  of  spare  shoes  and  three  sets  of 
frost-nails  (36  nails) ;  the  horses  were  undipped. 

Each  main  had  500  rounds  of  ammunition  in  wallets  and 
saddle-bags,  six  days'  reserve  rations,  and  four  slabs  of 
explosive. 

*  Sm  Map  85. 
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The  load  was  a  heavy  one,  but  the  horses  carried  it  well. 

Reaching  Hsiao-pei-ho,  he  came  across  the  tail  of  Mishchenko's 
column  returning  from  the  Niu-chuang  raid,  and  had  to  make 
a  considerable  detour  southwards ;  when  crossing  into  Mongolia 
he  turned  northwards,  intending  to  strike  the  railway  between 
Chang-chun  Fu  and  the  Sungari. 

The  route  is  shown  by  the  thick  black  line  on  the  map. 

Finding  all  the  bridges  too  strongly  guarded  for  him  to 
attempt  to  destroy  them,  he  decided  to  be  content  with  cutting 
the  line. 

Selecting  his  point,  he  arrived  in  the  night,  and  posting  two 
groups  of  three  men,  one  at  each  end  of  his  section,  some  half  a 
mile  apart,  he  got  to  work  in  four  parties,  three  of  which  prepared 
mines,  while  the  fourth  destroyed  the  telegraph  line. 

Two  of  his  mines  exploded  successfully,  the  third  failed ; 
and  hardly  had  he  collected  his  men,  when  a  Russian  patrol  of 
fifty  cavalry  appeared,  and  he  was  obliged  to  escape  with  his 
party  northwards. 

Hearing  from  spies  of  a  Russian  supply  depot  on  the 
Suugari  at  She-li-chan  weakly  guarded,  he  determined  to 
attack  it. 

Taking  ten  selected  men  he  approached  the  depot  at  night, 
and  succeeded  in  surprising  and  securing  the  sentry  before  he 
could  give  the  alarm,  then  surrounding  the  barrack  huts  where 
the  soldiers  lived,  his  men  threw  fuzed  slabs  of  dynamite  through 
the  windows  and  killed  and  wounded  17  of  the  guard.  After 
destroying  the  storehouses  and  stacks  of  supplies,  he  escaped 
without  loss  before  the  arrival  of  a  Russian  cavalry  squadron, 
and  carried  off  with  him  two  prisoners. 

His  presence  being  known  and  his  horses  tired,  the  officer 
withdrew  into  Mongolia,  but  at  Shao-tao-hu-tung,  having 
shaken  ofi'  all  signs  of  pursuit,  he  decided  to  make  another 
attempt  on  the  railway,  and  turned  in  again  to  Cheng-chia- 
tun. 

Hearing,  however,  from  Chinese  that  the  railway  was  too  well 
guarded,  and  in  view  of  the  presence  at  Liao-yang-wo-peng  of 
a  considerable  force  of  Russian  cavalry,  he  gave  up  the  idea  and 
turned  back  into  Mongolia. 

At  Hsi-sha-li-chieh  he  got  into  trouble,  being  suitounded  by 
three  hundred  Russian  cavalry,  with  some  Chinese  bvindits. 

All  thought  their  time  had  come,  and  determined,  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly ;  however,  after  half-an-hour's  fighting  the  Russians 
thinking  tlicir  numbers  much  greater,  drew  off  and  t/ook  position 
on  rising  ground  north  of  the  village. 

The  patrol  at  once  mounted  and  made  off  southwards. 

The  Russians  pursued,  and  after  covering  five  miles,  the 
party  came  to  a  suitable  hill  where  it  dismounted  and  turned 
to  l)ay. 

The  Russians  held  off  and  declined  to  close,  so  again 
mounting,   it   made   good    its   escape    and    eventually   reached 
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Hsin-mm-tun,  and  Mukden  on  the  17tli  March  without  further 
trouble. 

The  patrol  had  covered  1,160  miles  in  62  days,  averaging 
nearly  19  miles  per  diem  including  halts.  It  had  generally 
travelled  through  the  dangerous  districts  by  night. 

Of  the  four  non-commissioned  officers  one  was  killed,  and  of 
the  forty -five  men  who  started  two  had  been  sent  back  with 
messages  before  the  patrol  first  entered  Mongolia,  seven  were 
killed  or  missing,  and  thirty -six  returned. 

The  health  of  the  party  was  good  notwithstanding  the  intense 
cold,  which  fell  to  30''  below  zero :  it  got  plenty  of  Chinese  food, 
meat,  kaoliang  and  Chinese  butter,  or  bean  curds. 

Besides  seven  horses  killed  or  missing,  two  went  slightly 
lame,  but  recovered,  and  there  were  three  cases  of  sore  withers 
which  also  were  cured  en  route. 

The  officer  brought  back  with  him  41  horses  that  had  started 
and  two  Mongolian  ponies  ridden  by  the  two  prisoners,  who  had 
learned  to  ride  eii  route.  Cover  in  stables  had  always  been 
found  for  the  horses  when  halted. 


APPENDIX  2.* 


Another  cavalry  officer  of  three  years'  service  gave  me  from 
his  diary  the  following  account  of  an  expedition  in  which  he 
took  part; — 

On  the  4th  January  1905,  when  serving  with  his  regiment  of 
the  cavalry  brigade  near  Shen-tan-pu,  he  received  orders  to  join 
the  first  independent,  long-distance,  reconnoitring  detachment. 

This  detachment  consisted  of  two  squadrons  (270  all  ranks) 
of  selected  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuma,  an  officer  born  and  bred 
in  the  cold  northern  island  of  Japan. 

The  equipment  was  similar  to  that  described  in  Appendix  1, 
including  800  slabs  of  explosive,  and  the  orders  were  to  go 
northwards  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sungari  and  do  as  much 
damage  as  possible  to  the  Russian  line  of  communications. 

On  the  9th  January  the  party  left  Hsiao-pei-ho,  and  pro- 
ceeding cautiously  they  next  day  observed  Mishchenko's  two 
columns  going  south.  As  his  march  was  already  being  watched 
by  other  patrols,  they  avoided  him  and  went  north-west  across 
the  Hsin-min-tun  railway. 

Wishing  to  conceal  their  presence  from  the  Chinese  railway 
employes,  they  selected  a  misty  morning  and  crossed  the  line 
between  two  stations  at  speed.  My  informant  did  not  say  so, 
but  I  think  this  detachment  probably  followed  very  much  the 
same  line  through  Mongolia  as  that  taken  by  the  patrol  dealt 
with  in  Appendix  1,  and  I  have  therefore  marked  it  so  with  a 
dotted  line  on  the  same  sketch  map. 

*  See  Map  85 ;  see  also  Keport  5,  page  66,  which  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  this  raid. 
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On  the  1st  February  they  reached  a  large  village,  Tungi,  of 
which  I  have  marked  what  I  believe  to  be  the  approximate 
position  on  the  map.  The  weather  had  been  intensely  cold  and 
fell  to  35°  below  zero  on  the  2-ith  January,  and  at  Tungi  the 
party  halted  for  six  days,  and  for  the  first  time  found  Chinese 
rice  for  their  men  to  eat. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  made  for  an  attempt  on  the 
railway,  and  on  the  7th  February  about  one  squadron  set 
out  for  a  point  where  the  railway  crosses  a  small  stream,  the 
Shui-hsi  Ho,  which  I  believe  to  be  where  I  have  marked  it 
on  the  map  near  Kundulan. 

At  midnight  on  the  8th/9th  February  they  reached  the 
village  A  {see  sketch  below),  where  they  left  their  horses  and 
divided  the  party  as  follows  : — 40  men  moved  up  the  left  bank 
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of  the  stream,  and  40  up  the  right  bank,  while  36  in  two  divi- 
sions of  18  each  with  explosives  followed  up  the  frozen  river 
bed  ;  the  remainder,  about  30  men,  were  left  to  guard  the  horses, 
with  orders  to  hold  the  village  at  all  costs,  for  the  destruction 
party  would  return  and  probably  surprise  the  attackers. 

Their  information  was  vague,  they  knew  from  Chinese  spies 
that  there  was  a  railway  station  near  the  village,  and  that  the 
bridge,  which  was  not  far  off,  was  guarded  by  a  blockhouse,  but 
fortunately  as  they  were  making  their  preparations  a  train  came 
along,  stopped  at  the  station  and  then  steamed  on  along  the 
line  and  across  the  bridge  showing  them  plainly  where  it  was. 
The  night  was  dark  and-snow  was  falling. 
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Just  as  the  left  bank  party  reached  the  bridge  four  Cossacks 
appeared,  of  whom  the  leader  had  a  bell  round  his  horse's  neck, 
and  were  all  killed  ;  the  blockhouse  defenders,  alarmed,  opened 
fire,  and  simultaneously  the  right  bank  party  commenced  the 
attack. 

Meanwhile  the  explosives'  party  liad  reached  the  bluff  B 
where  they  were  sheltered  from  the  blockhouse.  As  soon  as 
their  preparations  were  made  they  dashed  out,  attached  six 
mines  of  120  slabs  each  to  the  pier  of  the  bridge,  three  on  each 
side,  and  having  lighted  the  fuzes  withdrew  under  shelter. 

The  mines  exploded  successfully,  the  bridge  was  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  party  returned  to  the  village  after  three  hours' 
absence. 

The  fight  at  the  blockhouse  had  been  heavy,  and  an  officer 
and  several  men  were  killed,  besides  many  wounded. 

The  village  had  not  been  disturbed,  and  mounting  their 
horses  the  squadron  retired  unmolested  and  reached  Tungi  on 
the  11th  February;  on  the  14th  February  the  party  started 
homewards. 

When  some  fifteen  miles  west  of  Tungi,  and  seven  miles 
from  Chenchan  (see  sketch  below)  a  force  of  Russian  cavalry 
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about  three  squadrons  with  two  guns  appeared  upon  their  left 
flank. 

The  guns  opened  fire  at  some  4,500  yards  and  the  Japanese 
retired  behind  the  hill  A,  from  which  the  colonel  observed  the 
Kussians. 

As  the  latter  seemed  disinclined  to  make  a  move,  Colonel 
Naganuma  moved  his  squadrons  out  from  behind  the  hill  and 
advanced ;  the  guns  limbered  up  and  the  Russians  retired 
towards  C,  followed  by  the  Japanese.  The  Russians  occupied 
the  village  B  with  the  guns  on  the  hill  east  of  it.  Colonel 
Naganuma  now  engaged  the  village  with  one  squadron  dis- 
mounted, while  he  directed  the  other  to  move  round  the  Russian 
left  flank  and  threaten  the  guns. 

The  Russians  commenced  to  retreat  in  some  confusion,  and 
the  mounted  squadron  charged,  taking  the  retreating  Russians 
in  flank,  and  pursuing  captured  a  gun  and  wagon  at  the 
entrance  of  village  C. 

The  Russians  left  50  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field,  and 
the  Japanese  loss  was  also  considerable. 

The  party  halted  that  night  at  Chenchan,  and  proceeded 
homewards  the  following  day. 

On  the  5th  March  about  the  point  marked  X  on  the  route,* 
a  message  was  received  through  Chinese  hands  from  the  brigade 
head-quarters  near  the  Liao,  dated  the  28th  February,  saying 
that  the  battle  of  Mukden  had  beffun,  and  the  detachment  was 
to  try  again  to  cut  the  railway. 

The  squadron  to  which  my  informant  belonged,  now  reduced 
to  some  70  men,  was  therefore  dii-ected  on  Liao-yang-wo-peng. 

Fearing  that  they  would  be  unable  to  reach  the  railway  in  a 
body,  for  many  Russian  cavalry  were  reported  between  Cheng- 
chia-tun  and  Ta-wa,  the  squadron  divided,  my  informant's  party 
making  for  Chang-tu  Fu.  They  captured  a  Russian  in  tendance 
party  making  requisitions  near  Liao-yang-wo-peng,  and  crossing 
the  Liao  shortly  afterwards  captured  and  destroyed  a  convoy  of 
sixty  Russian  wagons. 

The  bridges  were  too  strongly  guarded,  and  the  party  too 
weak  to  attempt  their  destruction,  but  they  succeeded  in  slightly 
damaging  the  line  near  Chang-tu  Fu,  though  with  some  loss  to 
themselves. 

The  party  returned  by  Hsin-min-tun  to  Mukden,  which  it 
reached  on  the  29  th  March. 


APPENDIX  3.* 

A  very  young  cavalry  officer,  who  only  received  his  com- 
mission in  February  1905,  gave  me  from  his  diary  the  following 
account  of  a  patrol  which  he  made  as  a  cadet  officer  of  a  cavalry 
regiment  of  the  Ist  Brigade. 

•  flfflaMap86. 
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On  the  4th  January  he  received  orders  to  reconnoitre  the 
rear  of  the  Russian  position  in  front  of  Mukden,  and  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  railway  extended  towarrls  Fu-shun,  and  what  was 
going  on  in  that  direction. 

Taking  with  him  one  non-commissioned  officer  and  two  men 
he  proceeded  to  Hsiao-pei-ho,  and  thence,  crossing  the  Hun 
and  Liao  Rivers,  he  followed  up  the  right  bank  of  the  latter, 
avoiding  Hsin-min-tun  to  San-miao-chuang-tun  (C  7)*,  which  he 
reached  on  the  loth  January. 

From  this  point  he  sent  back  one  man  with  the  result  of  his 
observations. 

Crossing  the  river  at  Shih-fo-ssu  (C  7)  his  difficulties,  which 
had  all  along  been  great,  increased,  for  the  country  was  swarming 
with  Russians,  but  he  succeeded  in  reconnoitring  the  river  by 
way  of  Chu-chu  Shan  (D  6)  as  far  as  Nan-tai-tzu  (D  6). 

His  intention  had  been  to  reach  Tieh-ling  (E  6),  but  he 
could  not  get  through  the  Russian  patrols,  and  decided  to 
pass  by  Ku-chia-tzu  (D  G)  and  try  and  cross  the  railway  near 
San-tai-tzu  (D  7),  15  miles  south  of  Tieh-ling. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  16th  February  the  patrol 
crossed  the  railway  to  San-tai-tzu  (D  7),  and  during  the  night 
of  the  17th  February  reached  Lien- to- wan,  5  miles  north-east 
of  Fu-shan  (F  7). 

Hiding  there  the  young  officer  and  his  non-commissioned 
officer  observed  the  neighbourhood  of  Fu-shun  for  twenty 
four  hours,  and  having  found  out  what  they  wanted,  the 
patrol  witlidrew  by  a  different  route  to  San-tai-tzu  (D  7),  and 
crossing  the  railway  again  on  the  night  of  the  19th  February, 
reached  the  Liao  about  La-mu-tun  (D  7  north)  and  got  back  to 
Hsiao-pei-ho  on  the  2Sth  February. 

Most  of  the  travelling  was  done  at  night ;  the  Chinese  were 
friendly  and  gave  the  patrol  all  possible  help  and  food  ;  still, 
they  had  many  narrow  escapes  of  capture,  or  rather  death,  for, 
as  the  young  officer  remarked  quite  simply,  he  would  never  have 
been  taken  alive. 


APPENDIX  4. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  an  action  at  which  I  was 
present.  Owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Japanese  authorities  to 
allow  their  guests  to  go  near  any  danger,  I  was  unfortunately 
not  permitted  to  accompany  the  cavalry,  of  whom  I  only  caught 
sight  occasionally  through  glasses. 

Briefly  the  affair  was  as  follows  : — 

A  considerable  body  (some  fifty  squadrons)  ot  Russian 
cavalry  have  long  been  cantonned  in  and  around  the  village  C, 
in  the  diagram  shown  on  next  page. 

•  See  Map  82. 
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Having  made  a  raid  upon  the  Japanese  communications,  they 
had  returned  to  C,  and  after  rest,  were  reported  to  be  preparing 
for  another  offensive  movement. 

The  Japanese  commander  immediately  decided  to  strike  the 
first  blow. 

The  Japanese  outpost  line  runs  roughly  along  the  line  B,  A, 
the  Russian  line  passes  through  D. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  for  the  cavalry  brigades,  each 
supported  by  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  two  brigades  of 
artillery,  to  advance  simultaneously  on  C  by  night,  capture  and 
destroy  the  Russian  cavalry  head-quarters,  drive  them  north- 
wards and  return  to  their  own  quarters. 

On  the  15th  June  the  general  commanding  the  1st  Cavalry 
Brigade  rode  over  to  visit  the  commander  of  the  infantry 
division  on  his  left. 


At  about  noon  on  the  16th  June  orders  were  issued  for  the 
cavalry  brigade  to  rendezvous  at  A  on  the  outpost  line  at  10  p.m. 
that  evening. 

There  was  a  heavy  thunderstorm  while  the  troops  were 
marching  to  the  rendezvous,  after  which  the  full  moon  came  out 
bright  and  clear.  The  rain  had  made  the  roads  very  heavy,  the 
water  in  one  place  being  knee  deep  for  a  mile. 
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The  whole  column,  infantry,  cavalry  and  guns  moved  out 
of  A  at  11  p.m.,  the  infantry  forming  an  advanced  guard  with 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  following. 

The  Russian  outpost  line  was  crossed  at  1.30  a.m.,  and  the 
column  opened  out,  the  cavalry  moving  out  on  the  right  flank, 
and  the  infantry  forming  successive  lines. 

At  E  some  opposition  was  encountered,  but  the  Russians 
were  surprised,  their  flank  was  threatened,  and  they  made  no 
real  stand,  but  retired  on  C. 

The  Japanese  advance  continued,  successive  lines  of  infantry 
skirmishers  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  guns  in  rear,  and  cavalry 
slightly  in  advance  some  two  miles  on  the  right  flank. 

The  country  was  level  sandy  plain  with  lines  of  willow 
plantations,  which  restricted  the  view  in  places. 

The  Russian  batteries  came  into  action  about  5  a.m.  south- 
east of  C,  and  engaged  the  Japanese  guns,  but  the  advance  was 
not  seriously  checked,  and  by  3.30  a.m.  C  was  in  Japanese 
hands,  and  the  Russian  cavalry  in  full  retreat  northwards. 

The  cavalry  brigade  guns  inflicted  severe  loss  on  a  long 
Russian  column,  upon  which  they  played  with  shrapnel  from  a 
point  near  F,  at  some  3,500  yards  range. 

The  Russians  lost  66  killed,  a  considerable  number  wounded, 
a  few  prisoners,  and  all  their  supplies,  clothing,  sick  horses,  and 
other  accumulations,  at  the  head-quarters  of  a  large  cavalry 
force. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  would  no  doubt  have  been 
greater  had  the  column  from  B  arrived  to  time  ;  delayed  by  the 
heavy  roads  it  was  late. 

The  Japanese  lost  some  50  killed  and  wounded.  The  force 
returned  to  A  by  evening,  and  remaining  there  that  night 
returned  to  their  quarters  next  day. 
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(35)  Field  Artillery. 


Reports  by  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  V.  Hume,  D.S.O.,  Royal  Artillery, 
and  Captain  B.  Vincent,  Royal  Artillery ;  with  Remarks 
by  Lieut.-General  Sir  W.  G.  Nicholson,  K.C.B.,  and  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Ian  Hajiilton,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O. 


Remarks  of  Lieut-General  Sir  W.  0.  Nicholson,  K.C.B. 

In  submitting  the  accompanying  report,  dated  20th  November 
1904,  with  annexures,  from  Lieut.-General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  I 
have  only  to  remark  on  the  paragraph  dealing  with  the  massing 
versus  the  dispersion  of  guns. 

The  question  in  its  essence  is  a  simple  one.  The  assumed 
object  being  to  bring  a  concentrated  artillery  fire  to  bear  on  a 
given  point,  this  object  can  be  attained  either  by  the  massing  of 
guns  for  the  purpose  of  directing  their  simultaneous  fire  on  the 
desired  point,  or,  should  the  ground  admit  of  it,  by  dispersing 
the  guns  while  at  the  same  time  taking  steps  to  direct  their 
simultaneous  fire  on  the  desired  point.  The  latter  course,  the 
advantages  of  which  were  pointed  out  by  Napoleon  and  are 
indeed  obvious,  depends  for  its  success  on  the  existence  of 
adequate  means  of  rapid  communication  between  the  chief 
artillery  commander  and  the  subordinate  commanders  of  the 
separated  artillery  units.  Do  adequate  means  exist  or  can  they 
be  created  ?  That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question.  Anyhow, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  batteries  should  possess  the  means  of  rapid 
communication  under  normal  conditions,  and  that  in  field 
artillery  training  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  dispersion  of 
units  may  be  as  advantageous  under  certain  circumstances  as 
the  massing  of  units  may  be  unavoidable  under  other  circum- 
stances. And  what  applies  to  the  battery  units  seems  to  me 
also  to  apply  to  the  component  and  self-contained  parts  of  that 
unit. 

Remarks  of  Lieut.-General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  K.C.B. ,  D.S.O. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  accompanying  papers 
on  artillery  by  Lieut.-Colonel  C.  V.  Hume,  D.S.O.,  and  Captain 
Vincent.  The  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  use  made  of 
artillery  in  this  war  should  be  much  more  complete  than  those 
afforded  up  to  date  by  the  other  arms,  for;only  in  artillery  can 
it  be  said  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  combatants  were 
at  all  evenly  matched.  Cavalry  operations  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria   have   generally   resulted    in    an    uninteresting   and 
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uninstructive  succession  of  stalemates ;  the  vaunted  Russian 
Cossacks  and  dragoons  having  only  had,  at  the  best,  the  negative 
effect  of  neutralizing  and  containing  the  very  much  weaker 
cavalry  of  the  Japanese.  The  infantry  conflict  has  been  one- 
sided as  a  rule,  the  Japanese  so  long  as  they  remain  animated 
with  their  present  flaming  patriotism  possessing  the  best  foot 
soldiers  in  the  world.  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  their  men  are  brave  and  formidable  antagonists 
whenever  close  order  is  possible,  as  in  the  defence  of  a  prepared 
position  or  in  a  night  attack,  have  yet  so  many  serious  defects 
in  the  very  qualities  most  needed  under  the  conditions  of  modern 
warfare,  that  in  battles  of  rencontre  or  in  the  attack  by  day 
they  can  only  be  classed  as  very  second-rate  troops.  In 
artillery  alone,  taking  personnel  and  material  together,  have  the 
Russians  been  able,  battery  for  battery,  at  least  to  hold  their 
own. 

Indirect  Fire  and  Cover. — In  these  days  of  the  rafale, 
which  is  capable  of  destroying  a  battery  in  so  short  a  time, 
concealment  and  cover  have  become  absolutely  essential. 
Whether  the  fire  employed  be  indirect  in  the  full  sense,  or 
whether  the  guns  are  only  so  far  hidden  as  still  to  admit  of 
a  sight  being  taken  on  the  object,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever (in  my  mind)  that  the  days  of  artillery  driving  up  and 
unlimbering  in  the  open  are  as  dead  as  would  be  the  battery 
which  attempted  to  resuscitate  them  during  a  battle.  The 
Japanese  do  not  advance  their  artillery,  even  behind  cover, 
until  they  have  supplemented  their  natural  cover  by  digging 
gun  pits  to  drop  into  at  once. 

Much  of  the  time  now  spent  by  our  field  and  especially  by 
our  horse  ai'tillery,  in  trotting  or  galloping  smartly  into  action 
in  the  open,  had  better,  in  future,  be  devoted  to  teaching  officers 
and  men  to  dig  entrenchments  and  to  sink  as  rapidly  from  view 
as  possible. 

Another  result  of  this  development  will  be  that  if  a  battery 
commander  wishes  to  see  his  object  over  the  sights,  the  guns 
will  now  always  have  to  be  man-handled  up  the  last  few  yards 
of  the  slope.  This  question  of  man-handing  guns  is  one  which 
will  henceforth  require  special  consideration.  At  present, 
although  the  battery  comes  up  the  slope  with  the  drivers 
stooping  in  their  saddles  so  as  not  to  show  themselves,  thus 
leaving  only  a  very  few  yards  to  be  covered  by  man-handing, 
we  have  often,  even  with  the  15-pounder,  to  put  the  men  of  a 
section  on  to  a  single  gun  to  get  it  into  position.  If  it  so 
hap])ens  that  we  have  to  handle  guns  up  to  thirty  or  forty  yards 
of  a  very  steep  ascent,  then  drag  ropes  have  to  be  put  on  and 
the  best  part  of  the  battery  has  to  set  to  work  at  hauling  up  each 
gun  in  turn.  The  fact  thst  these  difficulties  present  themselves 
even  with  the  present  type  of  field  gun  leads  to  some  appre- 
hension lest  they  should  become  still  more  accentuated  with  the 
18^  pounder.     However  this  may  be,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  note 
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for  future  guidance  that  no  battery  should  ever  give  the  smallest 
indication  to  the  enemy  of  its  intention  to  occupy  a  position, 
whether  by  the  battery  commander  making  a  preliminary 
inspection  of  the  ground,  or  by  the  layers  when  selecting  the 
position  for  their  respective  guns,  or  by  the  drivers  letting 
their  heads  appear  above  the  sky  line.  A  battery  which  by 
any  such  carelessness  betrays  where  the  position  has  been 
selected  renders  itself  liable  to  lose  half  the  battle  before  firing 
a  shot.  A  small  separate  point  in  connection  with  concealment 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  papers, 
is  the  question  of  the  Hash.  I  think  the  flash  of  the  Russian 
guns  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  our  own  or  of  the 
Boer  artillery. 

Massing  versus  Dispersion  of  Guns.' — This  is  a  favourite 
field  of  argument  for  the  theorist,  and  one  of  the  most  hackneyed 
exercising  grounds  for  his  pen  and  ink.  I  will  therefore  try 
and  confine  my  remarks  as  much  as  possible  to  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  in  Manchuria,  which  fully  bears  out,  under 
very  difierent  conditions,  conclusions  drawn  from  the  battle 
of  the  2nd  November  1899,  before  Ladysmith.  The  Japanese 
have  imbibed  their  military  principles  from  unadulterated 
German  sources.  At  the  outset  of  this  war,  all,  or  at  any  rate 
a  vastly  preponderating  number,  of  Japanese  artillery  oflScers 
believed  in  the  massing  of  artillery.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Ya-lu  the  artillery  was  massed  in  proper  style.  Since  then 
there  has  been  no  massing,  and  there  has  been  some  change  in 
the  feeling  of  the  Japanese  artillery  officers  on  the  subject. 
Man}-  of  the  senior  oflBcers  still  believe  that  massing  is  essential, 
if  effectual  fire  direction  and  control  is  to  be  maintained. 
These  assert  that  it  was  not  only  because  of  the  great  superiority 
of  their  artillery  that  the  guns  were  massed  on  the  Ya-lu,  and 
that  the  only  reason  the}'  have  not  been  massed  on  subsequent 
occasions  is  that  the  ground  necessitated  dispersion.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  senior  officer  speaking  to  me  of  massing 
batteries,  said  that  certainly  I'id^e  a  un  pen  vieilUt  and 
gave  me  as  a  cause  for  this,  the  fact  that  one  battery  of  quick- 
firers  could  produce  fully  the  effect  of  three  of  the  old  batteries, 
so  that  it  had  now  become  useless  as  well  as  dangerous  to  have 
too  many  of  them  on  one  spot.  He  admitted  also  that  the  great 
loss  that  must  accrue  from  offering  such  a  target  could  hardly 
be  compensated  for  by  unity  of  command,  which  might  after  all 
be  secured  by  devising  good  methods  of  communication.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge  the  views  of  Japanese  officers  generally,  I 
would  say  that  tlie  seniors,  although  they  have  given  up  the 
idea  of  a  hundred  or  more  guns  in  line  at  close  interval,  would 
always  like  to  keep  a  regiment*  together,  or,  if  that  prove 
to  be  impossible,  at  any  rate  they  would  not  go  lower  than 
the  battalion  for  the  unit.     The  younger  officers    are  greatly 

*  The    Japanese    artillery  regiment    has    two    battalions.    In  each 
battalion  are  l8  guna  In  three  batteries. 
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impressed  by  the  extreme  dispersion  of  artillery  practised  by 
the  Russians,  and  its  effects,  and  in  their  view  the  battery 
should  be  the  unit.  Nor  do  I  think  they  would  hesitate  to 
break  up  a  batter^^  in  a  small  engagement  or  for  any  special 
reason.  Speaking  generally,  then,  I  may  say  that  since  the 
commencement  of  this  war,  the  theory  that  it  was  necessary 
to  mass  batteries  to  produce  concentration  of  fire  has,  on  the 
Japanese  side,  been  considerably  shaken,  and  has  receded  in 
favour  of  the  theory  that  the  advantages  of  dispersion  may  often 
be  such  as  more  than  to  counterbalance  the  less  perfect  control 
which  may  then  ensue. 

The  Russians  carried  dispersion  to  great  lengths.  I  am  not 
quite  clear  in  what  sense  Captain  Vincent*  was  disappointed 
not  to  see  the  Russians'  guns  massed.  As  a  sympathizer  with 
Japan,  I  was  certainly  disappointed  that  the  Russians  did  not 
concentrate  their  batteries,  but  as  an  impartial  military  critic,  I 
was  pleased  to  see  tactics  which  deserved  success,  and  would 
have  obtained  it,  had  observation,  ranging,  &c.,  been  up  to  the 
same  standard.  Recently  the  Russian  artillery  unit  has  been 
in  practice,  whatever  else  it  may  be  in  theory,  the  half  battery 
of  four  guns. 

Signalling, — The  Continental  army  taken  as  her  model  by 
Japan  regards  the  British  army  as  nullity — a  myth  and  non- 
existent. It  is  hardly  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  methods 
have  not  received  the  same  attention  as  those  of  the  German, 
French,  Austrian,  or  Russian  armies.  Still,  during  all  the  years 
these  mighty  organizations  have  quietly  been  resting  on  their 
laurels  (or  the  reverse)  our  forces  have  been  continuously  at  war, 
and  khaki,  which  is  henceforth  to  be  the  only  wear  of  the 
Japanese  army,  is  not  the  only  hint  that  they  could  have  got 
from  their  allies.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  might 
have  been  the  use  we  make  of  the  heliograph  and  of  flag 
signalling.  They  are  the  nerves  of  our  troops  in  the  field,  and 
are  as  indispensable  to  their  tactics  as  are  their  arteries  and 
veins,  the  lines  of  communication,  to  their  sustenance.  It  is 
true  that  under  the  provision  of  a  deplorable  order  issued  just 
before  the  South  African  war  broke  out,  batteries  were  deprived 
of  their  signallers,  but  necessity  knows  no  orders,  and  the 
system  was  immediately  reconstituted.  The  Japanese  are  now 
well  aware  that  the  dispersion  of  guns  they  have  been  forced 
into  by  the  practical  exigencies  of  the  campaign,  demands  a 
system  of  signalling  as  its  complement.  They  have  on  niany 
occasions  felt  the  want  of  reliable  communications  between  units 
very  keenly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  their  next  war  they 
will  employ  a  system  of  signalling,  adapted  very  possibly  from 
ours,  not  only  for  the  infantry,  but  also  for  the  artillery. 

Ranging. — In  my  report  on  the  battle  of  the  31st  July.f  I 
have  already  written  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  ranging. 

*  Para.  (17)  e4  seq.  f  See  Vol.  I.,  page  186. 
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I  said  then  that  the  Russians  were  showing  signs  of  improve- 
ment. They  have  now  certainly  improved  very  much,  and  I 
have  noticed  them  pause  and  correct  their  fuze  after  a  fight  has 
been  for  some  time  in  progress,  with  the  best  results.  This  pre- 
caution never  seemed  to  occur  to  a  Russian  battery  commander  in 
the  earlier  battles.  Still,  range  they  never  so  wisely,  they  have  a 
radically  bad  method  in  endeavouring  to  fix  the  position  of  an 
object  on  the  ground  by  pufis  of  smoke  in  the  air.  The  results 
of  what  I  have  seen,  and  especially  of  the  terrible  mistakes  I 
have  seen,  mistakes  influencing  the  course  of  a  battle,  have 
strongly  prejudiced  me  against  the  system  of  ranging  with  time 
shrapnel.  Judging  by  instances  which  have  come  under  my 
personal  observation,  it  seems  specially  easy  to  confuse  one 
piece  of  rising  ground  with  another  when  ranging  by  time 
shrapnel.  At  distances  over  4,000  yards,  it  is  extraordinary 
how  ridges  blend  into  one  another,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  think 
a  battery  on  the  nearest  ridge  is  really  on  the  furthest,  or  vice 
versd.  Captain  Vincent  gives  a  very  good  example  of  this 
which  occurred  in  front  of  Manju-yama  on  the  1st  September. 
Only,  instead  of  saying  hundreds  of  shell,  he  should  have  said 
thousands,  as  the  Russians  were  firing  eight  shells  every  two 
minutes  for  the  best  part  of  the  day.  How  the  five  men  were 
Wounded  I  cannot  imagine.  I  suppose  a  faulty  fuze.  At  any 
rate,  all  the  shell  I  saw  went  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
yards  over.  And  yet  one  single  correction  with  common  shell, 
or  even  shrapnel  on  graze,  would  probably  have  rendered 
effective,  instead  of  absurdly  useless  and  ineffective,  all  this 
Russian  fire  I  Whether  gun  or  rifle  be  the  weapon,  if  the  range 
is  not  correctly  judged,  then  material,  personnel,  everything,  is 
a  great  deal  worse  than  thrown  away.  A  battery  had  much 
better  not  fire  at  all  than  blaze  away  at  an  incorrect  range 
whereby  ammunition  is  expended  and  barrels  worn  out  merely 
with  the  effect  of  giving  very  considerable  moral  encouragement 
to  the  enemy.  This  is  why  I  have  always  maintained  that  to 
get  full  value  out  of  an  infantry  brigade  it  should  have  a 
pom-pom  hand}'-  to  set  its  sights  by,  and  why  I  hold  now  that 
every  battery  should  carry  high-explosive  shell,  were  it  only  for 
the  purpose  of  ranging. 

High- explosive  Shell. — In  my  report  on  the  battle  of  the 
31st  July,*  I  wrote  at  some  length  regarding  the  high-explo- 
sive shell  carried  by  field  and  mountain  artillery  as  well  as,  of 
course,  by  the  howitzers.  Newspaper  correspondents,  as  Captain 
Vincent  says,  have  employed  a  good  many  superlatives  in  their  j, 

press  notices  of  these  projectiles.     This  famous  and  mysterious  f 

high-explosive  is  just  plain  lyddite,  not  less  and  certainly  not 
more.  I  have  watched  the  shells  carefully,  and  noted  their 
effects  afterwards.  Chemically  they  may  differ  from  lyddite, 
but  practically  they  are  just  the  same.  I  have  not  seen  any 
craters  as  big  as  those  described  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Hume.f     I 

•  See  Vol.  I.,  page  186.  f  Pago  582. 
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think  the  craters  he  described  must  have  been  made  by  the 
howitzers.  A  staff  officer  of  the  First  Army  told  me  that  he 
attributed  much  of  the  Japanese  success  from  tiie  20th  to  the 
30th  August  to  the  use  of  these  shells.  In  this  connection  I 
may  say  that  I  also  saw  the  almost  magical  effect  of  the  opening 
of  two  mountain  guns  in  the  Russian  trenches  described  by 
Captain  Vincent,*  but  I  thought  it  was  high-explosive  and  not 
shrapnel  that  was  used  on  that  occasion.  After  the  30th,  owing 
to  the  haoliang  which  concealed  everything  and  soft  plough 
which  prevented  detonation  and  sometimes  explosion,  I  do  not 
think  the  high-explosive  shells  were  quite  so  successful.  For 
the  artillery  fight,  for  infantry  in  deep  trenches  and  against 
villages,  I  think  they  will  always  be  invaluable. 

Howitzers. — I  agree  with  Captain  Vincent  that  the  First 
Army  would  have  been  very  much  better  off  had  it  been  able  to 
keep  a  few  howitzers  with  it  for  its  march  through  the  mountains. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  single  engagement  between  the  Mo-tien  Ling 
and  Liao-yang  where  howitzers  would  not  have  been  invaluable 
to  that  army.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  namely,  that 
the  Japanese  often  used  their  mountain  gun  very  much  as  a 
howitzer.  They  used  to  approach  by  night,  or  under  cover, 
fairly  close  to  the  long-range  Russian  guns  and  attack  them 
with,  comparatively  speaking,  high-angle  fire.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  successful  than  the  way  these  mountain  guns 
were  worked,  in  every  case  which  came  to  my  notice. 

Casualties. — Since  Lieut.-Col.  Hume  and  Captain  Vincent 
wrote  their  reports  I  have  secured  actual  medical  statistics 
which  lift  the  question  of  casualties  entirely  out  of  the  region 
of  argument.  I  may  say  here  that  the  Russian  artillery  has 
caused  the  Japanese  about  20  per  cent,  of  their  casualties, 
taking  all  the  battles  together  from  the  crossing  of  the  Ya-lu 
inclusive.     I  am  speaking  here  only  of  the  First  Army. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  express  my  opinion  that  in  all  but 
two  points  the  Russians  were  either  superior  to  or  equal  to  the 
Japanese  as  regards  their  artillery  efficiency.  But  these  two 
points  were  sufficiently  weighty  to  prevent  the  scale  turning 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  Russians.     They  were  : — 

(1)  The  battery  commander. 

(2)  The  layer. 


•  Page  382. 
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'Report  hy  Lieut.-Golonel  C.  V,  Hume,  D.S.O.,  Royal  Artillery. 

1.  Scojje  of  Kates. — The  following  notes  deal  with  the  action 
of  the  field  artillery  of  both  combatants  as  it  came  under  my 
notice  during  the  advance  on,  and  capture  of,  Liao-yang,  and 
during  the  recent  fighting  on  the  Sha  Ho.  From  the  24th  June, 
the  date  on  which  the  First  Army  commenced  its  advance  from 
Feng-huang-cheng,  till  the  10th  September,  I  was  attached 
with  four  other  foreign  ofiicers  to  the  Guard  Division,  and  accom- 
panied di\"isional  head-quarters  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 
After  the  10th  September  all  foreign  attaches  with  the  First 
Army  returned  to  Army  Head-Quarters,  and  have  since  remained 
with  them.  During  the  recent  fighting  on  the  Sha  Ho,  we  were 
generally  allowed  to  accompany  the  division  of  our  choice,  and 
I  continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Guard.  This  I  was 
able  to  do  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fighting. 

2.  My  observations  have  been  therefore  more  or  less  limited 
to  the  action  of  the  artillery  with,  and  opposing,  the  Guard 
Division,  and  thanks  to  the  few  restrictions  placed  on  our 
movements  by  the  general  officer  commanding,  and  to  the 
splendid  observation  stations  available  in  the  mountainous 
country  in  which  the  division  has  always  been  operating,  I  have 
enjoyed  good  opportunities  of  watching  artillery  fighting.  An 
exceptionally  clear  atmosphere  and  a  powerful  pair  of  glasses 
have  helped  considerably. 

3.  Nature  of  Guns  and  Equij^raent. — The  Guard  Artillery 
Regiment  consists  of  the  usual  six  batteries  of  field  guns. 
During  the  advance  of  the  division  from  Feng-huang-cheng  to 
Ta-wan,  including  the  fight  at  the  Yang-tzu  Ling  on  the 
31st  July,  there  was  also  attached  to  it  a  mountain  battery 
from  the  12th  Division  for  advanced  guard  work  in  the  difficult 
roadless  country  which  it  had  to  traverse.  On  arrival  at 
Ta-wan  the  mountain  battery  rejoined  its  own  division,  but 
before  leaving  that  place  for  the  fiiaal  advance  on  Liao-yang  the 
artillery  of  the  Guard  was  reinforced  by  the  "  Hijikata  battery" 
which  has  remained  with  it  ever  since.  This  battery  is  the 
one  formed  and  commanded  by  Captain  (now  Major)  Hijikata 
of  the  Guard  Artillery,  its  armament  consisting  of  six  of  the 
Russian  field  guns  (model  1900)  captured  at  the  Ya-lu  on  the 
1st  May. 

4.  The  Hijikata  battery  was  formed  during  the  month  of 
May,  and  fired  its  first  experimental  shots  at  Feng-huang-cheng 
about  the  end  of  that  month.  It  was  not  till  three  months 
later,  25th  August,  that  it  came  into  action  in  earnest  for  the 
first  time.  I  saw  the  battery  on  the  march  on  the  23rd  August, 
and  it  then  consisted  of  six  guns  and  six  wagons  with  some 
thirty-six  pairs  of  spare  horses.  Since  then,  I  think  six  more 
wagons  have  been  added.  Horsing  the  battery  has  been  a  matter 
of  t,Teat  difficulty.  In  the  lead  and  wheel  of  each  gun,  and  in  the 
wheel  of  each  wagon  was  a  pair  of  big,  captured  Russian  horses, 
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15 -1  to  15-3,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  guns,  and  lead  and 
centre  of  the  wagons  were  stout  Japanese  or  Chinese  ponies, 
with  here  and  there  a  mule.  The  harness  was  all  captured 
Russian  collar-harness,  and  the  centre  pair  was  traced  to  a 
metal  swingle-tree,  hooked  to  the  end  of  the  pole.  Whether 
this  mode  of  harnessing  is  that  employed  by  the  Russians,  I 
do  not  know,  and  can  hardly  believe  it  is,*  and  I  think  that 
owing  to  the  difRculty  of  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  big  horses, 
the  Japanese  have  improvised  this  low  point  of  attachment  to 
enable  them  to  use  a  small  pair  of  horses  in  the  centre.  The 
guns  and  wagons  retained  their  green  colouring  and  Russian 
lettering,  and  to  emphasize  the  Russian  character  of  the  turn- 
out the  gunners  and  drivers  wore  short  Russian  swords.  The 
Japanese  found  these  guns  very  heavy  to  move  about  the  hills, 
and  the  battery  was  generally  kept  "  in  reserve,"  to  be  used  when 
favourable  positions  or  opportunities  presented  themselves.! 

5.  The  Russian  guns  opposed  to  the  Guard  Division  have 
almost  invariably  been  the  field  guns,  model  1900.  On  the 
3rd  September,  outside  Liao-yang,  I  was  informed  that  a  battery 
of  15-cm.  (5 "9-inch)  guns  or  howitzers  joined  their  fire  to  that 
of  the  field  artillery,  but  I  think  this  is  about  the  only  occasion 
on  which  the  artillery  of  the  Guard  has  engaged  guns  of  heavy 
calibre. 

6.  The  artillery  fighting  I  have  witnessed  hag  therefore 
generally  resolved  itself  into  a  trial  of  strength  between  the 
field  guns  of  the  two  armies,  under  the  following  conditions : — 

(1)  No.  of  guns  engaged  -     Japanese     almost      invariably 

superior. 

(2)  Calibre  -  -     Japanese,  2  •  952  in. 

Russian,  2*996  in. 

(3)  Muzzle  velocity  -     Japanese,  1,660  f.s. 

Russian,  1,930  f.s. 

(4)  Weight  of  projectile  -     Japanese  shrapnel,  13  •23  lbs. 

Japanese  H.E.  shell,  13*45  lbs. 
Russian  shrapnel,  14*44  lbs. 

(5)  No.      of      bullets     in     Japanese,  234  of  10*1  grammes 
shrapnel  -  -         (*35  oz.). 

Russian,  260  of  between  11  and 
12  grammes  ('38  to  '42  oz.). 

(6)  Extreme  length  of  fuze     Japanese,  about  5,000  yards. 

Russian,  about  6,000  yards. 

(7)  Ammunition  -  -     Japanese,  separated. 

Russian,  fixed 

(8)  Rounds     carried    per    Japanese,  40  f-  40  -f  50  =  1 30. 
gun,  in  gun  and  wagon.     Russian,  40  -)-  48  -f  50  =  138. 


*  From  inquiries  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  is  after  all  the  Bussian 
method.— C.  V.  H. 

t  In  order  to  some  extent  to  pay  back  the  .lapauese  in  their  own 
coin  the  Knssians  turned  some  of  the  guns  captured  on  the  night  of 
16th  October  against  the  Japanese  three  or  four  days  later.— C.  V.  H. 
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(9)  Maximum  riite  of  fire      Japanese,  6    to   7   rounds   'per 

minute. 
Eussian,  15  rounds  ^jer  minute. 
(10)  H.E.  shell       -  -     The  Japanese  carry  a  percent- 

age of  H.E.  shell,  the  propor- 
tion varying  according  to 
circumstances,  probably  be- 
tween 20  and  30  jpev  cent. 

7.  Mobility. — As  regards  the  actual  mobility  of  the  two 
guns,  I  think  the  advantage  lies  with  the  Russians,  I  believe 
the  weight  behind  the  horses,  exclusive  of  gunners  andkit,  to 
be  something  over  38  cwt.  for  the  Russian  gun  and  34^  cwt. 
for  the  Japanese.  The  Russian  gun  has  a  long  trail,  and  the 
weight  is  therefore  badly  distributed,  which  adds  to  the  drag, 
but  the  teams  are  composed  of  strong,  useful  animals  (a  Scotch 
medical  missionary  at  Liao-yang,  described  them  as  "  splendid  "), 
while  the  Japanese  are  dependent  on  their  ponies  wliich,  even 
when  picked,  are  but  weedy  animals  between  14  and  14*2  hands 
high.  Both  sides  use  teams  of  six  horses.  On  the  level  either 
gun  can  probably  meet  all  necessary  demands  for  mobility,  but 
where  the  going  is  heavy  or  mountain  roads  have  to  be 
negotiated,  I  feel  sure  that  the  heavier  Russian  teams  would 
have  a  decided  pull  in  that  they  would  have  a  much  greater 
reserve  of  power  for  any  extra  efibrt  demanded  of  them.* 

8.  For  reasons  both  practical  and  economical  there  is  no 
difference  made  in  the  Japanese  field  artillery  between  gunners 
and  drivers ;  they  are  interchangeable,  but  as  the  requirements 
of  a  gunner  are  first  taken  into  consideration  and  he  is  picked 
for  size  (5  feet  4^  inches  as  against  5  feet  2  inches  for  infantry), 
the  little  horses  sufier.  This  seems  to  us,  who  put  specially 
selected  light  men  even  on  our  big  horses,  a  somewhat  unnecessary 
handicap  on  mobility,  and  it  might  be  well  worth  the  while  of 
the  Japanese  military  authorities  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
the  interchangeability  of  gunners  and  drivers  of  field  artillery. 
In  the  mountain  artillery  it  is,  of  course,  a  very  sensible 
arrangement. 

*  Colonel  Waters,  C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  R.A.,  who  was  attached  to  the 
Kassian  forces,  is  of  a  different  cpinion.  He  mentious  (see  Vol.  III., 
p.  169)  :— 

"  During  the  second  and  last  day's  retreat  of  the  1st  Siberian  Corps 
from  Aii-shan-tien  to  the  Liao-yang  position,  on  the  28th  August,  the 
roads  were  in  such  a  state  owing  to  mud  that  the  eight  guns  of  one  battery 
of  the  let  East  Siberian  Eille  Division  had  to  bo  abandoned  ;  in  one  instance 
16  horses  were  attached  to  an  empty  limber,  and  failed  to  move  it ;  large 
numbers  of  ammunition  wagons  were  also  abandoned.  I  heard  some  of 
the  officers  concerned  rated  soundfy,  l)nt  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
was  possible  to  have  saved  wliat  was  lost.  At  the  same  time  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Japanese,  after  the  retreat  of  the  1st  and  4th  Siberian 
Corps  from  An-shan-tieii  had  made  the  tracks  even  worse  tlian  they  had 
been,  managed  somehow  to  get  their  guns,  and  plenty  of  artillery  ammu- 
nition, over  these  same  tracks,  and  very  close  on  the  Russian  heels,  tf)0. 
for  they  made  a  general  attacl<  within  less  than  :{0  hours  after  we  reached 
tlic  Liao-yang  position,  and  had  already  been  feeling  their  way  a  few 
hours  only  after  we  got  to  it." 
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9.  This  would,  however,  be  a  mere  side  issue  if  the  question 
of  re-arraing  the  Japanese  field  artillery  came  under  con- 
sideration. Increased  gun-power  means  increased  weight,  and 
with  the  latter  the  Japanese  would  have  to  face  the  expense 
of  importing  horses  for  artillery  purposes ;  for,  though  horse- 
breeding  operations  are  carried  on  in  Japan,  there  is  as  yet  no 
home  supply  of  suitable  animals.  The  importation  of  horses 
would  also  necessitate  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of 
horse-management  throughout  the  country.  The  horse  question 
is  a  very  serious  one  in  Japan. 

10.  The  fighting  at  the  Yang-tzu  Ling  on  the  31st  July 
furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the 
Japanese  field  artillery  labours  as  regards  horses,  when  operating 
in  a  hill-country.  Owing  to  the  want  of  *'  horse-power,"  two 
batteries  of  the  Guard  right  column  took  so  long  surmounting 
a  stretch  of  road,  which  had  been  specially  prepared  for  them, 
over  a  pass,  that  they  were  unable  to  carry  out  their  intention 
of  getting  into  position  under  cover  of  darkness  and  opening  fire 
at  daybreak.  The  pass  delayed  them  so  long  that  they  had 
to  come  into  action  in  daylight,  piecemeal,  and  in  view  of  the 
hostile  artillery,  and  the  wagons  took  so  long  to  follow  that  a 
lot  of  ammunition  had  to  be  brought  up  by  hand.  Consequently 
the  two  batteries  never  had  a  fair  chance,  and  though  they 
opened  fire  six  or  seven  times  during  the  day,  they  invariably 
received  such  a  hail  of  shrapnel  that  they  had  to  cease  firing 
again  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes. 

11.  Again,  when  the  division  was  on  the  march  to  join  the 
right  of  the  First  Army  on  the  5th  September,  there  was  a  hea\'y 
thunderstorm  during  the  morning,  and  the  road  became  slippery 
in  some  places,  deep  in  others.  I  passed  the  Guard  artillery 
struggling  bravely  along,  but  the  least  rise  brought  the  guns  to 
a  standstill,  and  the  gunners  had  to  help.  The  slipperiness  of 
the  roads  would  have  been  bad  for  any  horses,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  Russian  field  guns  would  have  been  stopped  by  such 
sHght  rises  as  I  saw  the  Guard  guns  stopped  by. 

12.  The  scratch  nature  of  Hijikata's  teams  forbids  his  batteiy 
being  taken  as  a  standard  whereby  to  judge  of  the  mobility 
of  the  Eussian  field  artillery,  but  as  I  have  heard  Japanese 
artillery  officers  complaining  of  its  weight,  and  as  it  is  usually 
in  reserve,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  oflicer  commandino-  the 
Guard  artillery  finds  it  a  good  deal  more  difficult  to  move  in 
the  hills  than  a  Japanese  battery.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
come  across  no  instance  of  the  Russians  having  lost  guns  or 
abandoned  them  through  mere  want  of  mobility. 

13.  I  have  occasionally  seen  Japanese  batteries  moving  at  a 
trot  over  easy  ground,  and  on  one  occasion  (see  para.  SO)  I  saw 
gun  after  gun  and  wagon  after  wagon,  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  break  into  a  gallop  for  a  short  distance  on  the 
level,  but  their  usual  and  most  suitable  pace  is  undoubtedly  a  walk. 
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To  do  the  little  horses  justice,  they  seem  sound  and  hardy,  and 
thanks  to  an  abundance  of  green  forage  of  all  sorts,  they  look 
but  little  the  worse  for  the  summer  campaign  in  the  mountains. 

14.  Training  and  Gunnery. — It  is  in  training  and  gunnery 
that  the  Japanese  gunner  excels  his  Russian  prototype.  The 
superiority  of  the  Japanese  artillery  in  these  respects  goes  a 
good  way  towards  minimizing  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
Russians  from  the  longer  range,  quicker  rate  of  fire,  longer 
fuzes  and  greater  shell  capacity  of  their  gun.  To  jt,  I  think, 
are  also  to  a  great  extent  due  the  exaggerated  reports  which 
appeared  in  English  and  Continental  newspapers,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Japanese  possessed  the  finest  artillery  in  the  world, 
though  the  effect  of  the  unexpected  howitzers  at  the  Ya-lu  may 
also  have  had  something  to  say  to  it. 

15.  The  Japanese  gun,  with  a  well-trained  squad,  is  said  to 
be  capable  of  firing  6  or  7  rounds  a  minute,  but  putting  the 
maximum  in  the  field  as  low  as  5  per  minute,  I  have  never  seen 
a  batteiy  in  action  firing  in  a  way  that  would  lead  one  to  think 
that  it  was  capable  of  attaining  even  that  low  figure.  Every 
shot  fired  is  fired  with  care  and  deliberation  and  with  tlie  inten- 
tion that  it  should  tell,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand 
the  moral  effect  which  Japanese  artillery  fire  is  said  to  have 
upon  the  Russians. 

16.  Very  stringent  orders  exist  in  the  Japanese  artillery  as 
to  the  care  to  be  exercised  in  the  expenditure  of  ammunition, 
and  setting  aside  the  waste  of  ammunition  and  wear  and  tear 
of  guns  which  continuous  rapid  fire  produces,  such  an  order 
was  very  necessaiy  in  the  First  Army,  which  was  operating  in 
mountains  where  every  round  of  ammunition  represented  a 
considerable  amount  of  transport.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
restrictions  tend  to  slowness,  and  as  an  onlooker  I  have  been 
sometimes  surprised  to  see  a  good,  though  fleeting,  target  vanish 
untired  at,  or  receiving  only  a  belated  round  or  two,  and  also  to 
see  the  time  taken  in  coming  into  action  or  in  switching  on  to 
a  fresh  target.  On  one  occasion,  however,  during  the  recent 
fighting  on  the  Sha  Ho,  in  the  case  of  an  attack  on  which  very 
much  depended,  these  restrictions  were  removed  by  special 
order  of  General  Kuroki,  and  the  field  and  mountain  batteries 
engaged  fired  10,000  shell  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  hours  at 
the  hill  which  their  infantry  was  attacking. 

17.  A  marked  contrast  to  the  steady  shooting  of  the 
Japanese  is  the  often  wild  shooting  of  the  Russian  field  artillery. 
Tliey  nearly  always  range  with  time-shrapnel  alone,  as  the 
Frencli  do,  and  one  short,  one  over,  one  between  the  two,  and  then 
the  rafale,  is  their  usual  mode  of  procedure.  Wlien  they  are 
occupying  a  carefully  prepared  jiosition  and  know  their  ranges, 
this  system  is  sometimes  very  effective,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  mentioned  in  paragraph  10,  when  the  Japanese  batteries 
were  prevented  from  effecting  anything  all  day.     Again,  on  the 
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26th  August  near  Ta-tien-tzu  the  RuKsian  field  guns,  twenty  or 
twenty-four  in  number,  were  able  all  day  to  maintain  their 
supremacy  over  forty-eight  Japanese  guns,  most  of  the  damage 
being  done  by  one  particular  battery  of  eight  guns.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  Russian  battery  com- 
mander has  fired  his  two  or  three  rounds  of  trial  shrapnel  and 
then,  jumping  to  conclusions,  has  poured  in  a  rapid  fire  which 
from  its  intensity  should  have  been  devastating,  but  which 
proved  comparatively  innocuous  to  the  battery  aimed  at.  I 
will  give  two  instances. 

18.  On  the  2.5th  August,  during  a  preliminary  reconnaissance 
of  the  position  which  the  Guard  Division  attacked  the  following 
day,  Hijikata  opened  fire  with  his  guns  against  a  Russian  battery 
in  an  elevated  position,  at  a  range  of  nearly  7,000  yards.  He 
had  come  into  action  behind  the  crest  of  a  low  roll  of  ground  in 
a  comparatively  level  bit  of  country,  and  some  1 ,000  yards  m 
front  of  him  was  a  similar  and  parallel  rise.  The  Russian 
battery  fired  three  trial  shots  at  the  front  ridge — over,  short, 
and  range— and  then  poured  in  rapid  fire  for  a  short  time. 
After  that  it  fired  slowly  at  intervals,  and  three  hours  later, 
thinking  all  was  not  right,  the  battery  commander  lengthened 
his  range  and  di'opped  his  shell  in  a  village  half  way  between 
the  two  ridges.  Not  a  shell  reached  the  Japanese  battery  all 
day,  though  the  bright  flashes  of  Hijikata's  guns  must  have 
been  plainly  visible  to  the  Russians.  Later,  I  heard  from  an 
artillery  officer  that  on  the  same  day  the  Russians  made  the 
same  bad  shooting,  under  similar  circumstances,  on  the  left  of 
the  division,  but  in  this  case  they  ranged  and  fired  on  the  ridge 
beyond  that  occupied  by  the  Japanese  battery, 

19.  Again  on  the  30th  and  31st  August,  in  front  of  Liao- 
yang,  four  Japanese  batteries  were  in  action  on  the  right  of 
the  Guard  ;  they  were  behind  low  spurs,  two  batteries  on  each 
side  of  a  high  hill.  The  Russian  batteries  opposed  to  them 
failed  to  locate  them  with  their  fire  during  the  whole  two  days, 
and  it  could  not  have  been  for  want  of  observation  stations,  as 
there  were  points  on  the  adjacent  hills  from  which  they  must 
have  been  visible.  The  amount  of  ammunition  wasted  by  the 
Russian  gunners  on  this  occasion  was  appalling,  one  battery  in 
particular  firing  bouquets  of  shrapnel  all  over  the  hills  and 
valley,  apparently  on  the  oflf-chance  of  hitting  something.  It 
may  have  made  an  occasional  lucky  shot,  but  not  a  man  in  the 
four  Guard  batteries  was  hit  during  the  two  days. 

20.  On  many  occasions  have  I  seen  the  Russians  thus  throw- 
ing away  ammunition  and  wearing  out  their  guns,  but  Kuro- 
patkin's  order*  seems  to  have  had  some  eftect,  as  the  Russian 
gunnery  opposite  the  Guard  was  certainly  better  during  the 
lighting  on  the  Sha  Ho.  At  the  same  time,  to  an  onlooker  with 
the  Japanese  army,  it  seems  as  if  the  Russian  gunners  depend 

*  See  Captain  Yincent's  report,  para.  (52),  page  600, 
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more  on  the  rapidity  than  on  the  accuracy  of  their  fire,  more  on 
the  gun  than  on  the  man  behind  it,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
effect,  both  moral  and  actual,  on  the  Japanese  artillery  bears 
but  a  small  proportion  to  that  which  from  all  appearances  it 
ought  to.  This  is  especially  noticeable  at  long  ranges,  when 
the  fact  that  their  own  gun  is  out-ranged  ought  to  have  great 
moral  effect  on  the  Japanese. 

21.  The  moral  of  this  is  that  the  possession  of  a  Q.F.  or 
Q.L.  gun  by  an  army  requires  a  very  thorough  training  of  the 
personnel  in  order  that  full  value  maj^  be  got  out  of  it ;  other- 
wise it  may  lead  to  a  consumption  of  ammunition  wholly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  results  obtained.  In  the  present  instance,  to 
take  an  illustration  from  the  cricket  field,  the  Japanese  artillery 
may  be  compared  to  the  steady  if  somewhat  slow  bat,  always  a 
source  of  strength  to  his  team,  and  the  Russian  to  the  brilliant 
but  uncertain  hitter  who,  as  often  as  not,  doesn't  come  off.  The 
best  bat  is  he  who  combines  steadiness  with  ability  to  hit,  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  and  when  to  do  so. 

22.  Shrapnel.*' — It  is  hardly  fair  to  the  Russian  gunners  to 
put  down  the  whole  of  their  lack  of  effect  to  bad  gunnery. 
The  Japanese  have  formed  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  Russian 
shrapnel,  though  it  contains  more,  and  slightly  heavier  bullets 
than  their  own.  They  say  it  acts  very  unevenly,  as  the  case  so 
often  breaks  up  and  so  upsets  the  velocity  of  the  bullets  and 
cone  of  dispersion.  I  have  seen  very  many  Russian  shrapnel 
cases  which  have  broken  up,  and  at  first  I  used  to  think  it  was 
due  to  impact  with  rocks  or  other  hard  objects.  As,  however,  I 
continued  to  find  broken  up  shell  in  ploughed  fields,  I  felt  sure 
this  was  not  the  case.  After  the  earlier  fights  we  were  present 
at,  some  of  my  foreign  colleagues  started  a  theory  that  the 
Russians  used  two  different  kinds  of  shell,  one  of  which  opened 
and  the  other  did  not.  However,  they  soon  gave  this  up  and 
agreed  that  they  only  carried  the  one  pattern,  but  whether  a 
"  bursting  "  or  a  "  shooting  "  shrapnel  some  of  them  are  even 
now  not  quite  certain,  as  the  percentage  of  failures  in  either 
character  is  so  great. 

23.  I  think,  myself,  that  it  is  a  "  shooting "  shrapnel. 
Though  not  an  expert  in  these  matters,  examination  of  the 
Russian  shrapnel  case  gives  me  the  idea  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls  is  too  thin  for  their  length ;  that  the  desire  for  as  much 
bullet  room  as  possible  has  led  to  a  dangerous  whittling  down 
towards  the  head.  The  met.al  employed  appears  to  be  a  soft 
steel,  which,  when  a  .shell  gives  way,  tears,  rather  than  breaks, 
into  large  sections  which  are  often  twisted,  bent  or  flattened 
out ;  sometimes  a  shell  opens  out  almost  flat  from  the  head 
downwards,  the  base  flying  ofl".  The  fuze  is  of  aluminium  and 
exceptionally  light.     The  head  is  screwed  in  and  then  fixed  in 

*  I  bave  beard  the  opinion  expressed  that  in  both  Russian  and 
Japanese  shells  the  sbrapnol  bullet  is  too  light.— 0.  V.  11. 
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position  by  four  rivets,  the  holes  for  which  are  bored  so  close 
to  the  top  of  the  walls  as  to  leave  only  the  thickness  of  a  sheet 
of  brown  paper  above  them.  I  will  examine  some  more  shell 
to  see  if  these  rivet  holes  are  a  source  of  weakness.  One  more 
point  about  the  shell  is  that  in  most  of  the  eases  which  I  have 
examined  the  driving  band  has  split  and  opened  from  ^  to  ^  oi 
an  inch,  at  one  point. 

24.  The  Japanese  shrapnel,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  breaks 
up.  It  is  shorter  and  stronger  than  the  Russian,  and  seems 
well  able  to  stand  the  pressure  which  its  heavy  brass  fuze  must 
exert  on  discharge.  The  head  is  merely  screwed  in  and  not 
riveted.  It  contains  fewer  and  lighter  bullets  than  the  Russian 
shell,  but  I  think  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  greater  evenness 
and  reliability  of  its  effect. 

25.  The  Japanese  fuze  is  a  good,  reliable  one ;  the  action 
of  the  Russian  fuze  is,  on  the  other  hand,  decidedly  uneven, 
but  whether  from  bad  setting  or  inferior  make  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

26.  Observation  and  Control  of  Fire. — This  subject  is  a 
most  important  one  in  a  hill  country.  The  failure  of  the 
Russian  gunners  in  observation  of  fire  was  well  exemplified 
in  the  three  instances  given  in  paragraphs  18  and  19,  and  in 
those  cases  I  am  inclined  to  put  it  down  to  two  causes:  (1) 
want  of  training ;  and  (2)  the  unreliability  of  the  system  of 
rapid  ranging  with  tirae-shrapnel  alone  at  long  ranges.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Russian  gunners  suffer  from  the  want  of  good 
glasses,  as  I  have  often  noticed  how  quick  they  are  to  spot  a 
target,  and  artillery  officers  have  remarked  to  me  that  the 
Russians  possessed  better  glasses  than  they  had. 

27.  Mountain  artillery  may,  as  a  rule,  be  left  to  observe  for 
itself  from  the  elevated  positions  it  is  able  to  occupy,  but  when 
it  is  a  question  of  the  concerted  action  of  several  batteries  of 
field  artillery  in  mountains,  the  problem  is  one  of  great  difficulty 
in  many  cases.  Attacking  artillery,  such  as  that  of  the  Guard 
Division  in  the  advance  on  Liao-yang,  must  be  prepared  to 
content  itself  with  low-lying  positions  capable  of  accommodating 
a  couple  of  batteries  at  the  most,  while  the  next  group  of  guns 
may  be  on  the  far  side  of  a  high  ridge.  Observation  from  the 
positions  may  be  diflScult  or  impossible,  and  most  of  the  fire  may 
be  indirect  and  aimed  at  targets  invisible  except  from  an  elevated 
station.  In  such  cases  a  good  system  of  signalling  is  invaluable, 
and  both  the  Japanese  and  the  Russians  suffered  from  the  want 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  system  of  flag-signalling 
exists  in  the  Russian  army,  but  I  have  seen  no  sign  of  it,  and 
only  once  saw  a  heliograph  used  at  Liao-yang.  In  the  Japanese 
army  semaphoring  with  flags  is  practised  in  a  desultory  fashion 
by  the  infantry,  and  I  saw  it  once  or  twice  used  during  the 
advance  on  Liao-yang  by  the  Guard  Divisional  Staff",  warned 
by  the  breakdown  of  their  telephones  on  the  31st  July.     But 
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it  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  unknown  to  the  Japanese  artillery 
who  have  had  to  depend,  for  the  transmission  of  orders  in 
action,  on  a  chain  of  posts  or  on  orderlies,  slow  and  clumsy 
methods  when  the  rapid  communication  of  orders  may  be  a  matter 
of  urgency.  With  our  system  of  flag-signalling  we  should  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  accommodating  ourselves  to  the  circum- 
stances, but  the  more  rapid  and  "  shorthand  "  artillery  signalling 
can  be  made  the  better,  and  the  control  by  signal  from  a 
central  observation  station  of  the  fire  of  a  scattered  group  of 
batteries  should,  in  the  light  of  recent  operations,  form  an 
important  part  of  field  artillery  training.* 

28.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  the  officer  commanding  the  Guard 
artillery  passing  orders  down  to  two  batteries,  which  were  in 
position  some  250  feet  below  him,  by  means  of  orderlies,  a  slow 
method,  and  by  shouting  orders  to  a  communicating  post  half 
way  down  the  steep  hill,  a  method  which  would  have  been 
impracticable  in  a  high  wind.  On  another  occasion  some 
Japanese  guns  in  a  valley  were  shelling  a  Russian  rear  guard 
which  was  holding  a  ridge,  and  when  the  latter  retired,  though 
I  myself  could  see  them  from  the  hill  I  was  on,  the  gunners 
evidently  had  no  means  of  locating  their  line  of  retreat,  and 
the  shrapnel  sent  after  them  went  wide  and  did  them  no  harm, 

29.  In  addition  to  a  system  of  rapid  signalling,  the  possession 
of  veiy  powerful  glasses  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  artillery. 
At  all  times  an  advantage,  they  are  especially  so  when,  as  in 
recent  operations,  most  of  the  artillery  fighting  has  taken  place 
at  long  ranges,  and  among  hills  where  observation  of  fire  is 
often  puzzling.  Most  of  the  Japanese  artillery  officers  I  have 
met  use  No.  8  piism  glasses,  and  though  these  may  be  good 
enough  for  section  commanders,  I  do  not  think  that  a  battery 
commander  'could  do  himself  justice  without  No.  10,  or,  better 
still,  No.  12,  while  every  battery  should  possess  a  good  telescope. 
As  far  as  I  could  see  there  is  only  one  telescope  to  a  regiment 
of  artillery  in  the  Japanese  army. 

30.  I  saw  a  curious  mistake  made  by  a  Russian  battery 
commander  on  the  11th  October.  Hijikata's  battery  had  come 
into  action  in  a  somewhat  exposed  position  on  some  high  ground, 
and  a  Russian  battery  firing  indirectly  from  the  bottom  of  a 
valley  about  4,000  yards  to  the  front  had  got  the  range  to  a 
nicety  and  was  doing  considerable  damage.  Another  Japanese 
battery,  about  500  yards  from  Hijikata's,  opened  fire  at  this 
juncture  from  a  concealed  position,  and  commenced  shelling  some 
Russian  infantry  on  a  ridge  between  the  two  artilleries.  To 
assist  his  infantry,  the  Russian  battery  commander  switched  his 
guns  ofi"  Hijikata  and  tried  to  find  the  new  battery.  Failing  in 
this  he  returned  to  his  former  target  but  never  got  on  to  it  again, 

•  Telephones  would  be  excellent  tinder  ceftftin  oircumstanoea,  but 
would  they  be  reliable  in  the  noise  of  a  battle  P — C.  V.  H« 
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and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  shell  a  row  of  kaoliang  heaps 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  Hijikata's  flank.  His  observa- 
tion was  somehow  at  fault,  as  the  bright  flashes  of  Hijikata's 
guns  must  have  been  plainly  visible. 

31.  Tactics. — The  chief  feature  of  the  artillery  fighting  I  have 
seen  has  been  its  generally  indecisive  nature,  owing  mainly  to 
the  long  ranges  at  which  it  has  been  conducted.  The  superior 
range  and  rapidity  of  fire  of  the  Russian  gun  has,  I  think,  been 
to  some  extent  instrumental  in  influencing  the  Japanese  in  the 
choice  of  their  artillery  positions ;  but  one  must  also  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  attacks  have  mostly  taken 
place  across  broad  valleys,  the  Russians  being  in  prepared 
elevated  positions,  the  Japanese  having  to  content  themselves 
with  lower  ones,  time  not  admitting  of  the  road-making  and 
other  heavy  work  which  the  preparation  of  elevated  positions 
involved.  The  Japanese  have  seemed  to  me,  consequently, 
inclined  to  minimize  the  disadvantage  of  inferior  command 
by  concealing  their  batteries  and  lengthening  the  range.  Their 
losses  have  therefore  been  comparatively  small,*  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  have  seldom  produced  decisive  results  in  an 
artillery  duel,  however  superior  they  may  have  been  in  the 
number  of  their  guns. 

32.  The  Japanese  army,  however,  possesses  an  infantry 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  capable,  if  necessary,  of  going 
on  in  the  face  of  an  unsilenced  artillery.  When  the  enemy's 
artillery  is  altogether  too  strong,  a  night  attack  is  resorted  to, 
and  many  night  attacks  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  artillery  to  cope  with  that  of  the  Russians. 
On  one  occasion  during  the  fighting  on  the  Sha  Ho,  I  saw  an 
infantry  brigade  unable  to  make  headway  against  a  strong 
Russian  position  and  remain  stationary  during  most  of  the  day 
while  its  artillery  prepared  its  further  advance.  Next  day  I 
met  the  brigadier,  a  fine  old  fighting  officer,  and,  talking  about 
the  incident,  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  hold  with  the  slow 
methods  of  artillery  preparation,  and  that  on  this  particular 
occasion  he  had  asked  permission  to  make  a  night  attack,  but 
had  been  refused.  Two  nights  previously  he  had  made  a  night 
attack  with  his  brigade,  and  finding  himself  involved  in  the 
melee  in  the  dark,  he  had  had  to  draw  in  self-defence  and  had 
cut  down  his  opponent.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  however, 
the  choice  of  artillery  positions  in  hills  is  very  limited,  and  they 
have  often  to  be  made  rather  than  selected. 

33.  When  attacking  a  position,  the  usual  procedure  of  the 
Japanese  artillery  is  to  prepare  and  occupy  positions  during 
the  preceding  evening  and  night,  and  at  daybreak  to  commence 
the  artillery  duel.     If  the  Russian  artillery  is  shooting  in  its 

*  The  difficalty  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of  thoroughly  trained  gunners 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.-— C.  V.  H. 
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usual  indifferent  manner,  the  duel  may  go  on  all  day  without 
any  decisive  results ;  perhaps  the  Japanese  batteries  are 
smothered,  and  if  so,  the  gunners  take  cover  temporarily, 
emerging  again  when  a  lull  or  some  opportunity  occurs ;  or 
should  the  Russian  guns  be  weak  in  numbers,  the  Japanese 
may  obtain  the  upper  hand  and  be  free  to  choose  their  own 
targets  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

34.  In  the  fighting  on  the  Ya-lu  the  Japanese  had  a 
tremendous  preponderance  both  in  number  and  calibre  of  guns 
and  easily  silenced  the  Russian  artillery.  In  the  first  duel  I 
witnessed,  the  31st  July,  the  Japanese  batteries  on  the  flank, 
where  I  was,  never  had  a  chance.  On  the  next  occasion,  the 
26th  August,  the  result  was  a  draw  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
Russians  in  spite  of  the  Japanese  superiority  in  number  of 
guns.  In  a  reconnaissance  on  the  previous  day,  the  25th  August, 
the  Russians  had  unmasked  one  battery  of  eight  guns  on  an 
elevated  spur  on  their  right,  and  to  cope  with  this  and  to 
support  an  infantry  attack  against  the  Russian  right,  the 
commander  of  the  Guard  Division  had  placed  eight*  field 
batteries  in  position  on  his  own  left  on  the  night  of  the  2oth. 
When,  however,  he  opened  fire  early  on  the  25th,  he  found 
that  he  had  not  only  to  deal  with  the  battery  on  the  spur, 
but  with  two  others  hidden  in  crops  on  lower  ground  to  the 
left  (Russian)  of  the  first.  Three  of  the  Japanese  batteries 
occupying  a  forward  position  were  soon  smothered,  and  did 
little  or  nothing:  for  the  rest  of  the  dav ;  the  remainder  con- 
centrated  their  fire  on  the  Russian  battery  on  the  spur  and 
it  retired  during  the  afternoon,  but  they  never  seemed  able 
to  locate  the  two  batteries  on  the  lower  ground,  which  emerged 
triumphant  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  shelled  every  hill  and 
ridge  which  they  thought  might  be  covering  troops.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  the  30th  and  31st  August,  as  mentioned  in 
paragraph  19,  the  four  batteries  in  action  on  the  right  of  the 
Guard  Division  had  everything  their  own  way  and  were  able 
to  choose  their  own  targets  during  the  whole  two  days.  The 
Russian  batteries  were  never  able  to  locate  them,  and  there  was 
practically  no  artillery  duel. 

35.  Choice  and  Change  of  Positions. — The  choice  of  positions 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  hill-fighting.  In  the  case  of  the 
attackers,  the  choice  is,  as  already  explained,  limited,  and,  unless 
the  enemy's  gun  positions  have  been  accurately  located,  luck 
enters  largely  into  tlie  results  of  the  choice.  To  take  the  26th 
and  30th/31st  August  again ;  on  the  former  date  tlie  Japanese 
batteries  were  placed  in  positions  from  which,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  the  ground,  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the 
two  low-lying  Russian  batteries,  while  on  the  30th  tlic  positions 
chosen  by  the  Japanese  were  equally  unassaihible  by  the  Russian 

*  He  had  been  reinforced  by  three  batteries  from  another  division 
for  this  particular  fight. — 0.  V.  H. 
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guns.     It  may  be  asked,  "  Why  were  not  tlie  positions  changed 
during  the  day  ? "     I  think  the  main  reasons  were  : — 

(1)  The  time  required  to  prepare  a  new  position. 

Tliis  reason  affected  the  Russians  principally,  as  they  perched 
their  guns  up  high  and  had  to  make  roads  to  get  them  up  by; 
and 

(2)  The  exposure  involved. 

This  reason  applied  specially  to  the  Japanese,  who  usually 
had  to  choose  positions  behind  low  spurs  on  the  forward  slopes 
of  a  main  ridge,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  battery  at 
Ma-kou  on  the  Ya-lu  had  been  an  object  lesson  to  both  sides  on 
the  danger  of  manoeuvring  in  range  and  view  of  guns  in  position. 
It  is  dangerous  enough  to  move  guns  under  fire  even  when  they 
are  behind  the  crest  of  a  hill. 

36.  The  usual  Japanese  procedure,  therefore,  was  for  batteries 
to  open  fire  at  daylight  from  their  prepared  positions,  and  if 
overpowered  they  did  their  best  during  that  day  and  re-arranged 
their  positions  at  night.  Under  such  conditions  they  occasionally 
were  unable  to  efficiently  support  their  infantry  which  had  been 
launched  on  an  attack,  and  the  latter  had  to  get  on  as  best  they 
could,  having  sometimes  to  hold  on  during  the  night  to  the  line 
they  had  managed  to  reach  early  in  the  day.  Such  situations 
occurred  both  on  the  31st  July  and  26th  August.  In  the  former 
case  the  enemy  retired  shortly  after  nightfall,  but  in  the  latter 
the  Russian  infantry  did  not  fall  back  till  the  following  morning, 
and  during  the  night  the  artillery  was  redistributed,  while  the 
Japanese  infantry  held  on  with  difficulty  to  the  line  they  had 
fought  their  way  to. 

37.  The  Russians  nearly  always  arranged  for  small  local 
changes  of  positions  under  cover,  by  making  a  good  many  more 
gun  pits  or  epaulments  than  there  were  guns,  either  in  one  line 
or  in  adjacent  groups.  Sometimes  their  object  was  to  enable 
them  to  use  the  same  guns  at  different  targets,  a  slight  move  in 
mountains  often  uncovering  a  different  terrain,  but  as  a  rule  I 
think  their  object  was  to  lessen  damage  and  loss  by  moving  their 
guns  so  as  to  confuse  the  Japanese  gunners.  As  mentioned  in 
report  on  the  battle  of  the  31st  July,*  General  Keller  issued  an 
order  on  the  6th  July  to  the  efiect  that  guns  in  defence  should 
occupy  a  false  position  to  start  with,  and,  having  drawn  the 
enemy's  fire,  should  then  shift  to  their  real  position.  One  result 
of  this  was  that  it  was  generally  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  guns  along  any  particular  section  of  front. 

38.  On  the  26th  August,  for  instance,  the  positions  for  the 
low-lying  batteries  were  arranged  as  follows : — 

In  one  battery  were  ten  gun  pits  for  indirect  fire  ;  they  had 
all  been  used,  but  though  there  may  have  been  a  whole  battery 
(eight  guns)  occupying  them,  I  never  saw  more  than  four  firing 

*  See  Vol.  I.,  page  202. 
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at  one  time.  In  another  battery  were  twenty-four  gun  pits, 
sixteen  in  the  front  line  and  eight  for  indirect  fire  behind  the 
right ;  the  latter  could  not  be  used  at  the  same  time  as  the 
eight  in  front  of  them,  so  sixteen  guns  could  have  been  in 
action  at  one  time,  but  I  never  could  locate  more  than  eight, 
I  noticed  that  later,  before  Liao-yang,  Japanese  batteries 
occasionally  dag  more  epaulraents  or  pits  than  they  had  guns 
to  fill. 

39.  On  the  12th  October  I  witnessed  a  good  instance  of  the 
risks  incurred  by  artillery  manoeuvring  in  daylight  within  range 
of  the  enemy's  guns.  On  the  11th  the  Guard  Division  held  two 
adjacent  high  hills  from  which  long  ridges  ran  northwards  and 
down  to  a  broad  valley  running  east  and  west  across  their  front. 
Russian  infantry  clung  obstinately  to  these  ridges,  so  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  the  Guar«l  attacked,  and  after  severe  fighting 
drove  them  off";  bj^  daybreak  on  the  12th  the  infantry  of  the 
division  and  two  batteries  had  made  good  their  footing  on  the 
north  side  of  the  broad  valley,  the  enemy  retiring  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  During  the  morning  of  the  12th  the 
remainder  of  the  Guard  artillery  crossed  the  valley  far  enough 
east  to  be  out  of  range  of  a  Russian  battery  in  position  to  the 
north-west,  but  in  order  to  support  the  further  advance  of  the 
infantry,  three  batteries  w^ere  sent  westward  along  the  valley  to 
a  villaofe,  north  of  which  the  g-round  flattened  out  and  gave 
them  a  field  of  fire.  During  this  movement  they  had  to  cross  a 
level  open  piece  of  ground  between  two  villages,  800  yards 
apart,  the  western  one  of  which  was,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
some  5,000  yards  from  the  above-mentioned  Russian  battery. 
The  guns  and  wagons  of  the  Japanese  batteries  followed  each 
other  across  this  open  at  an  average  interval  of  about  500  yards, 
and  the  leading  battery  got  into  the  village  unnoticed.  When  the 
second  battery  began  crossing,  the  Russian  battery  spotted  the 
movement,  and  ranged  on  a  point  on  the  road  about  80  yards 
short  of  the  w^estem  village,  and  as  each  vehicle  reached  it,  it 
was  received  with  a  bouquet  of  shrapnel,  which  tore  up  the 
ground  all  round  it.  Oat  of  the  twelve  guns,  twelve  wagons, 
and  two  store  wagons  I  saw  cross,  sixteen  or  eighteen  were 
fired  at.  At  the  same  time  their  losses  were  very  small,  and 
though  some  men  and  horses  were  hit,  not  one  vehicle  was 
stopped,  and  they  all  got  safely  into  the  village  without  leaving 
anybody  or  anything  behind  them.  Each  vehicle  went  at  a 
walk  till  the  danger  zone  was  reached,  and  then  every  driver 
sat  down  and  rode  for  the  last  150  yards.  The  ground  was 
luckily  level,  and  even  the  heavy  store  WMgon  managed  a 
canter.  It  is  the  only  time  I  have  ever  seen  Japanese  artillery 
gallop,  and  the  little  horses  answered  gamely  to  the  call. 

40.  Support  of  Infantry. — The  way  the  Japanese  artillery 
suj)ports  its  infantry  is  admirable,  concentrating  fire  on  important 
points,  firing  over  the  heads  of  the  attacking  lines,  and  keeping 
it  up  to  the  last  moment,  sometimes  to  a  dangerous  extent.      If 
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an  infantry  attack  is  checked,  every  available  gun  is  concen- 
trated on  the  enemy  in  front  of  it,  and,  if  successful,  shrapnel 
fire  follows  the  retiring  Russians  as  long  as  possible.  I  noticed 
instances  of  this  promptitude  on  both  the  27th  and  28th  August. 
On  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  Russian  guns  had  already 
retired  from  their  position  near  Ta-tien-tzu,  and  the  Guard 
advanced  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  infantry.  Suddenly,  from 
the  far  side  of  a  valley  a  Russian  rear  guard  opened  a  heavy  fire 
against  the  Japanese  right,  from  a  ridge  some  1,000  yards  in 
their  front.  Almost  immediately  some  Japanese  batteries,  which 
had  advanced  from  the  positions  occupied  during  the  previous 
day's  fighting,  and  which  had  evidently  been  on  the  look-out  for 
something  of  the  kind,  opened  fire  against  the  Russians,  firing 
over  the  heads  of  their  own  men.  During  the  27th  and  28th 
the  Russians  in  front  of  the  Guard  retired  through  the  hills, 
fighting  a  rear  guard  action  the  whole  time,  the  right  of  the 
Guard  Division  pushing  them  back,  the  left  working  round 
their  right.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  the  Russians  occu- 
pied a  final  rear  guard  position,  out  of  which  they  were  pushed 
by  the  right  of  the  Guard,  very  much  assisted  by  a  single  gun 
on  the  extreme  left,  which,  with  much  expenditure  of  labour 
in  road-making,  had  been  hauled  up  to  a  position  on  a  com- 
manding spur,  from  which  it  could  bring  a  flanking  fire  to 
bear  on  the  retiring  enemy. 

41.  But,  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  36,  circumstances  some- 
times prevented  the  Japanese  gunners  from  giving  adequate 
support  to  their  infantry.  Whether  from  the  necessity  of 
timing  his  action  to  couform  with  that  of  other  divisions 
operating  along  a  wide  front,  or  from  the  necessity  of  advancing 
his  infantry  across  a  wide,  open  valley  under  cover  of  darkness, 
the  commander  of  the  Guard  Division,  both  on  the  31st  July  and 
26th  August,  found  his  infantry  committed  to  the  attack  before 
his  guns  had  made  any  headway  against  the  Russian  artillery ; 
and  in  both  instances  the  Russians  offered  such  stubborn  resis- 
tance on  such  difficult  ground,  that  the  infantry  attack  came 
to  a  standstill,  and  could  not  obtain  the  required  help  from  its 
artillery,  which  in  the  meantime  had  more  than  met  its  match. 
This  simultaneous  commencement  of  artillery  duel  and  infantry 
attack  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  necessary  in  both 
cases,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  justifiable  in  an  army  possessing 
an  artillery  inferior  in  power  to  its  opponents,  but  an  infantry 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  in  which  it  has  unbounded 
confidence  ;  but  \vhen  the  artillery  is  unable  subsequently  to 
support  it,  the  infantry  is  bound  to  suffer  heavily. 

42.  As  I  have  said  before,  a  change  of  position,  and  therefore 
also  an  advance  in  support  of  infantry,  are  risky  things  to 
undertake  in  mountains,  especially  for  the  Japanese,  who  usually 
had  an  unsilenced  artillery  to  reckon  with,  and  the  only  instance 
I  saw  of  an  actual  advance  of  guns  during  a  day's  fighting 
occurred   on  the  31st  July,  when  the  single  mountain  battery 
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attached  to  the  division  crossed  a  valley  unseen  from  the  Kussian 
batteries,  and  came  into  action  on  the  opposite  ridge  after  a  very 
stiff  climb.  Owing  to  the  established  superiority  of  the  Kussian 
artillery''  on  that  day,  it  was  unable  to  effect  much,  and  suffered 
considerably,  but  when  operating  in  a  hilly  country  I  think 
mountain  artillery  will  generally  be  able  to  advance  to  support 
its  infantry,  but  that  opportunities  for  field  artillery  to  do 
likewise  will  be  few  and  far  between. 

43.  Cover  for  Guns. — The  Japanese  invariably  dig  cover  for 
their  guns  before  bringing  them  into  action.  Only  twice  have  I 
seen  guns  brought  into  action  without  having  gun  pits  or  epaul- 
ments  ready  prepared  for  them.  The  first  occasion  was  on  the 
31st  July  {see  paragraph  10)  when  the  situation  admitted  of  no 
further  delay,  and  the  second  was  on  the  11  tb  October,  when 
Hijikata  brought  his  battery  into  action  on  a  cultivated  ridge 
out  of  sight  of  the  opposing  guns.  On  this  latter  occasion, 
however,  Hijikata  took  his  time  (25  minutes)  before  opening 
fire,  and  by  the  time  the  Russian  guns  replied  the  detachments 
were  provided  with  cover,  into  which  they  disappeared,  when, 
as  before  related  (paragraph  30),  the  Russian  shrapnel  became 
too  hot  for  them. 

44.  The  Russians,  too,  almost  invariably  entrench  their 
guns.  On  only  two  occasions  liave  I  seen  batteries  in  action  in 
the  open,  and  on  both  they  were  out  of  range  of  the  Japanese 
guns.  The  first  occasion  was  on  the  26th  August  {see  para- 
graph 34),  when  a  battery,  probably  the  one  withdrawn  from 
the  spur,  came  into  action  in  the  evening  and  fired  along  the 
broad  valley  separating  the  two  forces,  enfilading  a  Japanese 
frontal  attack,  which  was  being  made  with  the  object  of 
extricating  the  left,  which  had  got  into  difficulties ;  the 
situation  was  unforeseen  and  unprepared  for  by  the  Russians, 
and  I  think  it  was  just  a  stroke  of  luck  that  the  battery 
happened  to  be  there  at  the  time.  The  second  occasion  was  on 
the  31st  August,  outside  Liao-yang,  when  I  saw  a  battery  in 
action  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  out  of  reach  of  the  Japanese 
batteries,  but  able  to  reach  their  attacking  infantry  by  firing 
indirectly  over  the  ridge  in  its  front. 

45.  Both  Russians  and  Japanese  have  a  normal  type  of 
shallow  gun  pit  or  epaulment,*  which  they  use  on  the  level 
and  which,  in  the  hills,  they  modify  according  to  the  ground 
and  other  conditions.  For  instance,  in  a  Japanese  position, 
where  it  was  probable  fire  might  be  expected  from  the  right  as 
well  as  from  the  front,  the  splinterproof  cover  for  the  detach- 
ments was  arranged  for  both  eventualities,  that  on  the  right 
having  the  opening  facing  to  the  left,  and  that  on  the  left 
having  the  opening  facing  to  the  rear. 

40.  The  Japanese  are  especially  good  at  artificial  conceal- 
ment of  guns  and  wagons,  &e.,  screens  or  fringes  of  kaoliang 

*  See  figure  opposite. 
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or  screens  of  boards  covered  with  a  few  stalks  of  Jcaolia/ng 
or  branches,  &c.,  being  used  very  ingeniously  ;  their  artistic 
temperament  helps  them  to  make  such  things  blend  with  their 
surroundings.  The  Russians  also  make  good  use  of  growing 
crops  to  hide  their  guns,  but  do  not  pay  so  much  attention 
to  artificial  concealment  as  the  Japanese.  Yet,  although  guns 
and  detachments  are  nearly  always  hidden  from  view,  neither 
side  can  conceal  the  bright  flash  of  the  smokeless  powder  which, 
together  wdth  the  dust  raised  on  discharge,  gives  away  every 
position,  whether  for  direct  or  indirect  fire. 

47.  Three  wagons  are  brought  up  and  put  in  position  close 
in  rear  of  a  Japanese  battery  in  action,  the  remainder  of  the 
wagons  and  the  limbers  being,  as  a  rule,  kept  a  long  way  in 
rear,  the  horses  still  further  away  and  to  a  flank.  In  an 
elevated  position  prepared  in  the  hills,  with  difficult  approaches, 
I  have  seen  all  six  wagons  put  in  shelters  behind,  and  close  to 
the  battery.  I  think  their  orders  on  the  subject  are  practically 
the  same  as  ours,  and  liable  to  alterations  to  suit  the  situation. 
Judging  by  the  considerable  number  of  dead  Russian  artillery 
horses  I  have  seen,  I  do  not  think  the  Russians  are  as  careful 
about  the  position  of  their  horses  in  action  as  the  Japanese  are. 

48.  Effect  of  Artillery  Fire  on  Entrenchments.  High-explo- 
sive Shell. — As  is  knowTi,  the  Japanese  carry  a  number  of  high- 
explosive  shell  with  their  field  batteries,  probably  between 
20  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  rounds  carried.  I  think  the  Japanese 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  shrapnel  is  of  little  use 
against  strong,  deliberately  prepared  infantry  entrenchments, 
and  produces  but  little  effect  against  artillery  in  gun  pits.  For 
this  reason,  when  engaged  in  a  duel,  they  use  a  mixture  of  high- 
explosive  and  shrapnel,  and  when  shelling  strong  infantry 
entrenchments  they  use  a  preponderating  number  of  liigh- 
explosive  shell.  When  shelling  the  battery  on  the  spur  on  the 
26th  August  (paragraph  34)  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  one  or  two 
batteries  were  specially  told  off  to  fire  high-explosive  shell  while 
the  others  used  shrapnel*  ;  and  in  an  attack  on  an  isolated  hill, 
which  I  witnessed  on  27th  October,  high-explosive  shell  were 
very  freely  usedf  when  firing  at  the  trenches,  shrapnel  being 
added  when  any  Russians  showed  in  the  open.  It  was,  however, 
difficult  at  times  to  know  what  was  going  on,  as  we  had  no 
maps  and  could  not  therefore  tell  whether  high-explosive  shell 
were  being  used  purposely,  or  w^iether  they  were  being  used  of 
necessity  on  account  of  the  range  being  beyond  that  of  time 
shrapnel.  Yet  on  one  occasion  I  saw^  a  few  shrapnel  clear  a 
Russian  trench,  but  it  was  an  isolated  case,  and  why  the  Russians 
went  I  cannot  make  out,  as  on  visiting  the  trench  afterwards 
I  found  they  had  had  six  feet  of  good  cover. 

*  The  only  damaged  material  left  was  a  broken  wheel ;  six  dead  horses 
and  a  dead  gnnner  lay  near  the  battery. — 0.  V.  H. 

t  During  the  day  551  H.E.  shell  and  631  shrapnel  were  fired.— C.  V.  H. 
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49.  The  high-explosive  shell  has  a  point  like  an  armour 
piercer,  and  a  base  fuse.  In  soft  ground  it  makes  a  crater  some 
six  feet  across,  and,  as  usual,  much  of  the  effect  is  lost  in  the 
ground,  the  crater  being  full  of  splinters  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
When  the  shell  bursts  it  is  torn  apart  along  the  lines  of  the  fibres 
of  the  metal ;  the  fibres  run  longitudinally,  and  the  splinters 
vary  in  size  from  a  nail's  head  to  a  piece  half  a  pound  in  weight. 
The  edges  of  the  splinters  are  as  sharp  as  razors,  A  good  many 
fail  to  burst  in  soft  ground. 

50.  Casualties  from  Artillery  Fire.  —  Casualties  from 
artillery  fire  are  a  very  variable  quantity,  and  I  can  do  no 
more  than  give  a  few  instances. 

(1)  In  the  fighting  on  the  31st  July,  the  two  batteries  I 
saw  smothered  by  Russian  shrapnel  (paragraph  10)  lost  during 
the  day  1  ofiicer  and  4  men  killed  and  1  officer  and  13  men 
wounded.  As  previously  mentioned,  when  a  Japanese  battery 
is  being  really  smothered  with  shrapnel,  the  men  take  cover, 
emerging  again  to  fight  their  guns  directly  an  opportunity 
presents  itself ;  but  if  the  occasion  demands  it,  the  service  of 
the  guns  is  carried  on  between  the  bouquets  of  shrapnel  which 
usually  arrive  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds. 

(2)  On  the  same  day  the  mountain  battery  in  its  advanced 
position  on  a  high  ridge  had  over  20  casualties. 

(3)  On  the  26th  August  a  company  of  infantry  lying  in  a 
loose  mass  behind  a  low  knoll  at  the  forward  end  of  a  long, 
low -lying  spur,  was  discovered  by  the  Russian  guns  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  at  a  range  of  about  3,000  yards 
received  a  considerable  number  of  apparently  ver}'  effective 
shrapnel ;  yet  I  was  informed  afterwards  that  their  casualties 
were  only  seven  men  wounded. 

(4)  The  casualties  to  the  two  batteries  which  I  saw  running 
the  gauntlet  on  12th  October — see  paragraph  39 — were  only 
3  men  and  17  horses  hit. 

(5)  On  the  same  day,  the  12th  October,  I  saw  a  company  of 
infantry  moving  across  the  open  in  the  formation  adopted  under 
such  circumstances — i.e.,  line  of  sections  at  deploying  intervals, 
each  section  in  files.  It  was  discovered  by  a  Russian  battery 
which  fired  a  few  rounds  of  shrapnel  at  it,  at  a  range  of  about 
4,000  }  ards,  taking  the  company  in  flank.  What  its  casualties 
were  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out,  but  the  effect  on  the 
company  was  instantaneous,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  it  had 
scattered  and  disappeared,  the  men  taking  shelter  in  nullahs 
and  behind  bits  of  rising  ground. 

(6)  On  the  27th  October  the  Russians  were  occupying,  with 
about  two  companies  cf  infantry,  a  long,  higli  hill  in  advance  of 
their  own  position.  It  projected  into  the  Japanese  position  like 
a  wedge  and  as  it  overloukod  tliem  the  Japanese  determined  to 
turn  them  out.  The  crest  of  the  hill  was  about  800  yards  long 
and  strongly  entrenched  across  the  crest  at  four  points.     From 
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8  a.m.  the  Japanese  artillery,  out  of  effective  range  of  the 
Russian  guns,  shelled  these  entrenchments  at  ranges  between 
2,500  and  5,000  yards,  employing  two  field  batteries,  two 
mountain  batteries,  a  9  cm.  (3*5  inch)  liowitzer  battery*  and  a 
couple  of  Russian  guns;  they  took  each  trench  in  turn,  and 
when  the  infantry  attacked,  concentrated  their  fire  on  the  point 
required,  and  did  not  cease  firing  till  4  p.m.,  when  the  hill  was 
finally  captured.  I  do  not  think  the  Russians  could  have  carried 
off  many  of  their  dead,  as  I  was  watching  them  closely  all  day, 
but  when  they  finally  retreated,  after  having  checked  the 
Japanese  infantry  for  two  hours  at  one  spot,  they  only  left 
30  dead  on  the  hill,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  heavy  fire  of  high- 
explosive  shell,  shrapnel,  and  musketr}^  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed. 

(7)  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  about  750  wounded,  in  a 
field  hospital  we  visited  on  the  22nd  October,  50  per  cent,  were, 
the  medical  oflScer  in  charge  informed  us,  casualties  from 
artillery  fire.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  area  from 
which  this  particular  hospital  drew  its  patients  bad  lately  been 
the  scene  of  some  desperate  attacks  by  the  Japanese  infantry, 
which  had  captured  successive  hills  in  daylight  while  exposed 
to  a  galling  fire  from  the  Russian  field  guns. 

51,  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  instances  is 
the  old  one  that,  with  high  velocity  guns,  shrapnel  produces 
but  little  effect  on  good  infantry  entrenchments,  but  is  deadly 
against  troops  in  the  open,  and  that  the  eflTect  of  high-explosive 
shell  is  more  moral  than  actual.  A  line  of  entrenched  guns  is, 
of  course,  a  much  more  vulnerable  target  if  the  gunners  continue 
to  work  their  guns  under  shrapnel  fire,  but  if  they  take  cover, 
as  the  Japanese  are  taught  to  do  when  the  fire  is  intense,  the 
same  remarks  apply. 

52.  Massing  v.  Dispersal  of  Guns. — In  the  fighting  on  the 
Ya-lu  the  artillery  may  be  said  to  have  been  massed,  anyhow  on 
the  Japanese  left,  but  since  then  the  ground  has  not  permitted 
the  massing  of  guns  with  the  First  Army.  In  its  advance 
through  the  mountains  the  Guard  Division  has  never  been  able 
to  have  all  its  batteries  in  one  position ;  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  was  on  the  3rd  September,  when  the  division  was  fighting 
only  a  containing  action  and  managed  to  find  a  position  in 
which  it  was  able  to  put  no  less  than  five  batteries  close  enough 
together  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  officer  commanding  the 
regiment.  On  one  occasion  (26th  August)  there  were  four 
batteries  in  a  group,  a  very  few  times  three,  generally  two  or 
one,  once  four  guns,  once  two  guns,  and  once  only  one  gun 
(paragraph  40).  Each  group  had  practically  to  be  fought  by 
itself  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  control  in  mountains  without 
some  means  of  rapid  communication,  and  it  says  a  great  deal 
for  the  training  of  the  artillery  officers  of  the  Japanese  army 

*  Six  howitzers.— C.  V.  H. 
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that  collaboration  of  groups  was  promptly  forthcoming  when 
required. 

53.  The  Russians  almost  always  dispersed  their  artillery  in 
batteries  or  half  batteries.  They  were  also,  of  course,  hampered 
by  the  ground,  but  they  were  also  on  the  defensive,  and  even  on 
the  plains  round  Liao-yang  the\^  had  to  scatter  their  somewhat 
meagre  artillery  along  the  whole  front  to  be  defended. 

54.  So  at  present  there  is  little  to  be  said,  from  personal 
observation,  on  the  subject  of  massing  v.  dispersal.  I  hear  the 
question  is  being  much  discussed  among  the  Japanese  gunners, 
some  of  whom  have  been  much  struck  by  the  excellent  results 
obtained  in  some  instances  by  the  obligatory  dispersal  of  guns. 
One  thing  is  certain — that  dispersal  with  concentration  of  fire 
cannot  be  worked  successfully  without  a  better  system  of 
communication  than  at  present  exists  in  the  Japanese  artillery. 

55.  Organization. — Although  in  the  mountains  the  com- 
mander of  the  Guard  Division  had  no  hesitation  in  splitting  up 
his  regiment  of  artillery  and  attaching  one  or  two  batteries  to 
a  column  when  occasion  required,  yet,  whenever  possible,  the 
battalion  of  three  batteries  is  adhered  to,  and  the  major* 
does  his  best  to  control  and  command  them  in  action.  The 
battalion  is  looked  on  as  the  tactical  unit,  and  is  maintained 
as  such  whenever  practicable,  but  as  previously  explained  its 
employment  in  the  hills  has  been  limited.  The  Russian  artillery 
opposed  to  the  Guard  was  invariably,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
worked  by  batteries  or  half  batteries. 

5G.  From  the  24th  to  the  28th  the  Guard  Division  had  three 
batteries  from  another  division  attached  to  it,  and  the  whole 
was  designated  in  orders  "  Independent  Artillery." 

57.  Night  Firing. — There  was  occasional  night  firing  by 
the  artillery  of  the  Guard,  but  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  preparations  for  it.  The  Russians  have  been  tiring 
almost  incessantly  at  night  opposite  the  Second  Army,  since  the 
positions  on  the  Sha  Ho  have  been  taken  up,  but  I  hear  it  has 
resulted  in  little  or  no  loss  to  the  Japanese,  though  it  has  kept 
them  on  the  alert  and  robbed  them  of  their  rest. 

58.  Indirect  Fire. — Indirect  fire  was  used  by  both  sides.  I 
think  the  Japanese  made  a  very  free  use  of  it  in  the  positions 
which,  as  described,  were  prepared  over  night,  and  from  which 
they  opened  fire  at  daylight.  These  positions  concealed  the  guns 
from  view  before  fire  was  opened,  and  made  subsequent  obser- 
vation of  fire  by  the  enemy  difficult,  but  except  under  excep- 
tionally favourable  circumstances  I  do  not  tliink  they  ever  hid 
the  flash  of  discharge  from  the  Russian  gunners.  The  Rus-sians 
also  made  use  of  it,  and  in  the  first  battery  mentioned  in 
paragraph  38  the  gun  pits  were  all  prepared  for  indii'ect  fire 

*  A  major  commands  a  battalion  (three  batteries)  in  the  Japanese 
army. 
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while  an  elevated  wooden  observation  platfonn  was  erected  on 
each  flank.  It  is  possible  that,  owing  to  the  thick  crop  of 
kaoliang  along  the  front  of  this  battery,  its  gun  flashes  were 
hidden  from  the  front,  but  from  my  post  of  observation,  some- 
what to  their  flank,  I  was  able  to  see  them.  It  has  often  taken 
me  some  time  to  spot  a  Russian  battery  whose  shells  were 
bursting,  but  only  on  one  occasion  did  1  fail  to  do  so  (31st 
August),  and  that  was  when  a  battery  was  firing  from  beyond 
a  gorge,  a  spur  in  which  hid  it  from  view.  This  battery  was 
so  well  concealed  that  it  could  not  be  located  by  the  Japanese 
batteries  in  its  front,  nor  could  the  Japanese  batteries  be  located 
by  it. 

59.  Conclusions. — To  summarize  a  few  of  the  principal 
points : — 

(1)  Given  normal  conditions,  the  more  powerful  Russian 
artillery  always  kept  the  Japanese  batteries  at  arm's  length, 
even  when  the  latter  were  considerably  superior  in  number 
of  guns. 

(2)  When  Japanese  batteries  established  themselves  within 
— to  them — efiective  range  of  the  Russian  guns,  they  were 
generally  smothered. 

(3)  Though  the  Japanese  never  allowed  themselves  to  be 
destroyed,  their  fire  remained  more  or  less  under  their 
opponents'  control,  and  the  latter  would  not  allow  them  to 
adequately  support  their  infantry,  which  suffered  accordingly, 
often  very  severely. 

(4)  The  superior  training  and  gunnery  of  the  Japanese 
covered  many  shortcomings,  but  never  made  up  for  inferiority 
in  range,  rapidity  of  fire  and  length  of  fuze.  On  the  Russian 
side,  with  a  Q.L.  gan,  inferior  gunnery  led  to  an  appalling 
waste  of  ammunition. 

(5)  The  maximum  weight,  and  therefore  also  power,  of  the 
Japanese  gun  is  dictated  by  the  Japanese  horse  which  has  to 
drag  it.  Opposed  to  the  Russian  artillery  the  power  was 
inadequate,  even  with  the  margin  of  mobility  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

(6)  High-explosive  shell  were  a  valuable  adjunct,  but  did 
not  com.pensate  for  want  of  gun  power. 

(7)  Mountain  artillery  was  invaluable  in  the  mountains,  as 
it  was  able  to  creep  up  under  cover  to  positions  within  effective 
range  :  on  the  level,  when  opposed  by  the  Russian  field  guns, 
it  oiten  was  unable  even  to  come  into  action.  In  the  hills, 
mountain  batteries  were  able,  even  with  unsilenced  artillery 
in  their  front,  to  creep  on  in  support  of  infantry  during  an 
action.  Field  artillery,  under  similar  circumstances,  never  left 
its  positions,  and  could  not  have  done  so,  and  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  hope  to  do  it  on  the  level. 

(8)  In  conclusion,  I  think  that,  given  more  careful  training 
and  a  better  shrapnel,  the  Russian  field  artillery,  even  though 
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weaker  in  number  of  guns,  would  have  been  a  still  more 
important  factor  in  the  campaign  than  it  has  so  far  been,  and 
that,  even  as  it  is,  the  deterrent  effect  it  has  had  on  the 
Japanese  advance  and  the  severe  losses  it  has  indirectly  caused 
the  Japanese  infantry  have  hardly  been  recognized,  or  else  have 
been  slurred  over,  by  the  newspaper  critics. 

Happy  is  the  Japanese  army  in  the  possession  of  a 
magnificent  infantry  which,  when  required,  can  make  up  for 
the  want  of  power  of  its  artillery  by  brilliant  attacks  by  day 
or  by  night. 


Addenda. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  been  placed  in  possession 
of  the  following  items  of  information. 

1.  "  During  the  Liao-yang  operations,  the  damage  done  to 
our  batteries  by  artillery  fire  was  comparatively  small,  as  they 
were  well  protected  by  the  hills.  After  the  1st  September  the 
enemy's  artillery  was  much  superior  to  ours,  and  we  avoided 
the  artillery  duel." 

2.  "  Our  line  of  communication  vid  Feng-huang-cheng  was 
so  long  and  difficult  that  we  had  to  economize  ammunition. 
The  commander  of  the  artillery  of  the  First  Army,  said  that  at 
this  time  every  shell  fired  shortened  his  life." 

3.  "  From  documents  found  at  Liao-yang  after  the  battle, 
Kuropatkin  had,  it  appears,  been  issuing  orders  to  his  artillery 
to  take  lessons  from  the  Japanese  as  to  the  choice  of  positions 
on  slopes,  and  not  on  the  tops  of  hills,  as  to  care  in  observation, 
and  as  to  a  more  general  use  of  concealed  positions  and  indirect 
fire.  The  result  was  that  at  Liao-yang  the  Russians  used 
concealed  positions,  and  we  often  had  great  difficulty  in  locating 
their  batteries." 

With  regard  to  this  last  remark,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
in  some  instances  the  concealment  of  the  Russian  batteries  made 
it  still  more  difficult  for  them  to  locate  the  Japanese  guns,  and 
led  to  an  enormous  waste  of  ammunition.  This  was  the  case 
opposite  the  right  of  the  Guard  Division  on  the  30th  and  31st 
August  (see  paragraphs  19  and  34).  And  vice  versd,  on  the 
26tli  August  the  Guard  artillery,  probably  in  most  instances 
firing  indirectly,  were  never  able  to  locate  the  low-lying 
Russian  batteries  (see  paragraph  34).  The  moral  is  that  in  a 
broken,  hilly  country,  though  elevated  positions  give  command 
and  view,  they  are  easily  found  by  the  enemy,  while  low 
ones  are  more  difficult  to  locate,  and  therefore  affijrd  very  often 
greater  protection ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  no  battery  should 
ever  be  connnitted  to  a  low  and  concealed  position  until  it  is 
sure  that  the  enemy's  guns  can  be  reached  from  it.  It  is  but  a 
poor  consolation  to  a  battery  commander  to  know  that  his  guns 
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are  in  a  snug  position  if  he  subsequently  finds  that  some  slant 
of  ground  prevents  him  from  reaching  the  enemy's  batteries, 
which  in  the  meantime  have  found  their  ranges  and  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  move  without  very  heavy  loss,  possibly 
even  annihilation. 


Report  hy  Captain  B.  Vincent,  R.A. 

(1)  Nature  of  Guns  and  Equipment. — With  regard  to  the 
large  number  and  variety  of  guns,  howitzers  and  rifled  mortars, 
which  have  been  used  by  both  belligerents  in  this  campaign,  we 
with  the  I'irst  Army  have  had  little  opportunity  of  observing 
the  working  or  fire  effect  of  any  but  the  ordinary  field  and 
mountain  guns  of  either  side.  Since  General  Kuroki's  army  left 
Feng-huang-cheng,  in  June  last,  it  has  been  accompanied  by 
nothing  heavier  than  the  7*5-cm.  (2 'OS-inch)  field  guns,  and  the 
shorter  mountain  guns  of  the  same  calibre.  One  battery  of 
captured  Russian  guns  was  also  attached  to  the  Guard  Division. 
The  fiv'e  batteries  of  12-cm.  (4' 7-inch)  Krupp  howitzers  which 
did  such  good  work  at  the  battle  of  the  Ya-lu  were  sent 
elsewhere  at  the  end  of  May. 

(2)  A  battery  or  two  of  these  howitzers  would  have  been 
invaluable  on  many  occasions  in  the  mountains  for  searcliing  the 
steep  hill-sides,  ravines  and  gorges,  and  in  order  to  approach  the 
long-range  Russian  field  guns  with  high-angle  fire,  unseen  from 
behind  cover.  The  transjjortation  of  these  light  howitzers  would 
not  have  been  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  ordinary  field 
guns ;  but  presumably  their  services  were  considered  to  be  of 
more  importance  elsewhere. 

(3)  From  the  battle  of  the  Ya-lu,  at  the  end  of  April,  when 
the  Russian  artillery  was  hopelessly  outnumbered  and  defeated, 
till  the  present  date,  we  have  witnessed  an  interesting  struggle 
between  the  light  field  gun  of  the  Japanese  and  the  heavier, 
longer-ranged,  and  more  rapid-firing  weapon  of  their  adversaries. 
Intelligence  in  handling  batteries,  and  skill  in  working  the  guns, 
have  to  a  certain  extent  made  up  for  the  Japanese  inferiority  in 
gun  power,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Russians  have  the 
more  powerful  weapon  of  the  two,  and  can  bring  efiective 
shrapnel  fire  to  bear  at  ranges  at  which  it  is  useless  for  the 
Japanese  to  try  to  respond  with  time  shrapnel. 

(4)  The  Russian  Gun. — The  Russian  gun  has  a  muzzle 
velocity  of  1,930  fs.  and  an  eftective  time  shrapnel  range  of 
5,500  metres  (6,014  yards),  with  an  extreme  range  of  7,000 
metres  (7,655  yards).  Its  highest  rate  of  fire  is  said  to  be 
15  aimed  rounds  a  minute,  and  the  weight  behind  the  teams  is 
]  ,920  kilos.,  or  38  cwt.,  exclusive  of  the  gunners  and  their  kit. 
The  gun  and  carriage  weigh  1,037  kilos.  (20*4  cwt.),  or  just 
over  a  ton.     It  certainly  looks  extremely  long  and  unwieldy  for 
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a  field  gun,  but,  with  enormous  expenditure  in  road  making,  the 
Russians  managed  to  drag  their  guns  to  very  high  elevations  in 
the  mountains,  and  generally  succeeded  in  getting  them  safely 
away  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner  when  retiring  before  the 
Japanese. 

(5)  During  the  severe  fighting  round  Pen-hsi-hu,  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Japanese  army,  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  October, 
the  Russians  employed  9' 5-cm.  (3 •74-inch)  rifled  mortars  and 
15-cm.  (5*  9-inch)  howitzers,  the  tire  of  which  was  very  effective, 
causing  heavy  losses  among  the  Japanese.  Mortars  and  15-cm. 
howitzers  were  also  used  by  both  sides  during  the  fighting  south 
of  Liao-yang  from  20th  August  till  4th  September.  On  this 
occasion  the  Second  Army  is  said  to  have  employed  some 
sixty  mortars  captured  from  the  Russians  at  Nan  Shan,  as  well 
as  15-cm.  howitzers  and  10 •5-cm.  (4' 1-inch)  Canet  guns,  also 
taken  at  the  same  place.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  any  of  these  special  types  yet,  but  hear  that  the  10 •5-cm. 
Canet  guns  are  probably  of  a  now  nearly  obsolete  pattern,  which 
were  captured  by  the  Russians  from  the  Chinese  in  the  Boxer 
rising  of  1900. 

(6)  Again,  on  the  2nd  September,  when  the  Russian  artillery 
rained  shrapnel  on  to  the  hill  near  Hei-ying-tai,  now  called 
Manju-yama,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  loth  Brigade,  2nd 
Division,  on  the  previous  night,  large  dark  bursts  were  noticeable 
among  the  ordinary  white  puflfs  of  field  gun  shrapnel,  which 
came  from  three  field  howitzers  placed  so  as  to  enfilade  the 
Japanese  trenches.  I  saw  many  of  the  bodies  of  these  howitzer 
shrapnel  scattered  about  the  hill  next  day.  They  measured 
(with  an  inch  rule)  3  ^  inches  in  diameter,  7  inches  in  length, 
and  were  painted  bright  yellow.  An  officer  told  us  that  one- 
eighth  to  ooe-seventli  of  the  1,300  Japanese  casualties  on 
Manju-yama  were  caused  by  shell  fire. 

(7)  The  whole  of  the  19  regiments  of  Japanese  field  and 
mountain  artillery  are  armed  with  a  7 •5-cm.  (2 •95-inch)  steel 
gun,  which  is  manufactured,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
equipment,  at  the  Osaka  arsenal. 

Though  both  field  and  mountain  guns  are  of  the  same  calibre 
and  take  the  same  projectile,  the  difference  in  range  and  charge 
is  considerable,  due  to  the  shorter  length  of  the  mountain  gun. 

The  Japanese  shrapnel  weighs  6  kilos.  (13^22  lbs.),  and  the 
hio-h-explosive  shell  6*1  kilos.  (13*44  lbs.),  compared  to  the 
Russian  .shrapnel  of  14*351  lbs. 

The  recoil  is  checked  by  heavy  dragshoes  attached  to  the 
dragwashors  by  steel  chains,  and  two  wire  ropes  which  take  a 
turn  round  the  enlarged  part  of  the  axle  just  inside  the  wheels, 
and  the  other  ends  of  which  are  fixed  near  the  point  of  the 
trail.  I  have  noticed  field  guns  recoil  about  one  yard  in  gun 
epaulments  on  a  dry  ploughed  field. 

The  ammunition  is  not  "  fixed,"  and  the  gun  is  no  more  a 
quick-firer  than  is  our  15-pr. 
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(8)  Shields.— 'Se'iihor  the  Russian  nor  the  Japanese  field 
guns  are  fitted  with  shields.  I  was  much  interested  in  observing 
during  the  battle  of  the  3ist  July  that  the  six  field  batteries 
of  the  2nd  Division,  to  which  I  was  attached,  had  during  the 
previous  night  constructed  wooden  shields  about  2  feet  high 
and  1  inch  thick,  with  hinges  in  the  middle,  which  they  fixed 
over  the  guns  in  action.  From  that  date  the  2nd  Division 
artillery  always  carried  these  shields,  and  maintain  that  they 
afibrd  great  protection  against  shrapnel  fire. 

In  my  opinion  the  protection  afforded  by  shields,  when  the 
men  have  to  stand  to  and  work  their  guns  under  rapid  shrapnel 
five,  more  than  compensates  for  the  disadvantages  of  providing  a 
more  conspicuous  target  to  the  enemy  and  a  larger  area  for  a 
high-explosive  or  other  shell  to  hit. 

(9)  Quality  of  Personnel  and  Horses. — The  tallest  and 
strongest  men  in  the  Japanese  army  are  the  gunners,  as  the 
necessary  height  for  artillery  conscripts  is  5  ft.  4*2  in.,  compared 
with  5  ft.  2 '02  in.  for  the  infantry.  Gunners  and  drivers,  field 
and  mountain,  are  all  interchangeable,  and  receive  a  general 
education  in  the  care  of  horses,  both  pack  and  draught,  as  well 
as  in  gun  drill. 

(10)  Horses. — As  regards  the  horses,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
they  are  better  than  they  look,  and  that  when  I  saw  the  Guard 
field  artillery  labouring  through  the  muddy  roads  near  Pingyang 
in  March  last  I  little  thought  that  the  horses  would  have  lasted 
as  well  as  they  have  done.  They  are  far  too  light  for  gun 
teams,  and,  though  willing  enough,  have  not  the  weight 
necessary  to  pull  the  guns  easily  along  level  hard  roads.* 

(11)  The  drivers  are  too  heavy  and  have  little  idea  of  how 
to  make  the  horses  pull  together.  The  Japanese  fully  realize 
their  weakness  in  horseflesh,  and  have  saved  their  gun  teams 
as  much  as  possible.  The  want  of  mobility  of  their  field 
artillery,  however,  has  been  a  continual  handicap.  They  know 
also  that  gun  power  has  been  badly  sacrificed  to  suit  the  weedy 
horses  of  their  country,  and  that  even  in  spite  of  this  sacrifice 
the  liorses  are  not  able  to  do  the  work.  Manchuria  is  full  of 
splendid  mules,  four  of  which  would  do  the  work  of  six  Japanese 
horses,  but  so  far  I  have  not  seen  any  used  with  artillery. 

(12)  Mountain  Artillery. — As  there  are  no  mules  in  Japan, 
the  mountain  artillery  also  employ  ponies,  and  these  batteries 
are  if  anything  more  mobile  than  the  field  artillery,  even  on  the 
flat.  It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a  mountain  battery  at  the 
trot,  all  the  men  doubling  at  the  pace  which  seems  to  come  as 
naturally  to  soldiers  of  all  branches  of  the  Japanese  army  as 
the  walk. 

(13)  The  mountain  batteries  of  the  12th  Division  have  done 
excellent  service  all  through  the  mountain  fighting  between  the 
Ya-lu  and  Liao-yang,  and  through  skill  in  approaching  within 
effective  range  of  the  Russian  field  guns  without  exposing  their 

*  See,  however,  footnote  on  page  568. 
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position,  have  on  many  occasions  effected  excellent  results  with 
little  loss.  At  the  fight  of  Chiao-tou  on  18th  and  19th  July, 
Lieut.- General  Inouye  attacked  a  very  strong  Russian  position 
with  only  five  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  which  succeeded 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  infantry  attack.  Against  them 
were  three  Russian  field  batteries  and  a  mountain  battery  which 
never  succeeded  in  really  locating  the  attacking  artillery. 

The  Russians  knew  the  ranges  to  various  points  on  the 
landscape  and  their  fire  was  accurate,  but  the  Japanese  batteries 
chose  unexpected  positions.  On  one  occasion  the  Russians  fired 
400  rounds  at  a  hill  behind  which  they  evidently  thought  the 
Japanese  might  be. 

(14)  A  few  days  ago  I  watched  a  mountain  battery  of  the 
5th  Division  coming  into  action  in  a  leisurely  manner  when 
time  was  no  object.  From  the  order  to  unload  it  took  40  seconds 
to  place  the  gun  and  wheels  in  position  in  previously  prepared 
gun  pits,  and  two  minutes  before  the  first  gun  was  ready  to  fire. 
It  doubtless  could  have  been  done  quicker,  but  it  is  a  noticeable 
characteristic  of  the  Japanese  artillery  not  to  hurry.  There  is 
a  marked  absence  of  what  we  call  smartness  in  the  British 
army,  though  everything  is  carried  out  with  intelligence  and 
precision. 

(15)  As  regards  the  personnel  and  horses  of  the  Russian 
artillery  I  have  had  little  chance  of  judging.  Their  batteries 
seem  to  trot  easily  over  plough  and  stubble,  and  the  gun  horses 
which  I  have  seen  lying  about  dead  have  been  of  a  good  useful 
stamp.  The  guns  are  sometimes  fired  with  amazing  rapidity, 
which  betoken  accuracy  of  drill. 

(16)  Harness. — Judging  by  captured  artillery  the  Russians 
use  heavy  collars,  whereas  the  Japanese  employ  nothing  but 
breast  harness. 

The  Japanese  carry  large  canvns  bags  attached  to  the  pads 
of  the  off  horses  with  shoe-pockets  and  canvas  buckets  above 
them,  cloaks  with  bundles  inside  them  behind  the  saddles  of 
the  riding  horses,  and  large  wallets  in  front.  Each  man  also 
caiTies  a  long  blue  cotton  bag  slung  over  his  shoulders,  which 
contains  food,  &c.  The  limbers  and  wagons  are  piled  up  with 
gear,  and  at  least  two  blankets  are  carried  under  each  saddle  and 
pad.  I  have  seldom  seen  the  gunners  mounted  on  the  carriages 
when  moving.  The  drivers  are  armed  with  cavalry  swords  "  to 
give  them  confidence  in  case  they  are  attacked  by  Cossacks." 
18  carbines  are  carried  on  the  carriages  of  each  battery,  and 
the  gunners  are  armed  with  bayonets. 

Both  Russian  and  Japanese  field  artillery  use  pole-draught, 
and  the  latter  have  breechings  on  the  wheel  horses  only. 

(17)  Foi^mation  of  Artillery  units  and  their  Dispersal  or 
Concentration  during  Action. — There  is  one  re^ment  of  field 
or  mountain  artillery  as  part  of  each  of  the  13  divisions  of  the 
Japanese  army  ;  it  is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant-colonel.  There 
are  also  two  independent  Vjrigades  of  three  regiments  each. 
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Each  regiment  is  divided  into  a  major's  command,  a 
battalion  of  three  batteries,  and  each  battery  of  six  guns  is 
commanded  by  a  captain. 

(18)  In  action  the  normal  condition  is  for  the  artillery 
battalion  commander  to  allot  a  portion  of  the  target  to  each 
battery  commander,  who  then  carries  on  the  ranging  indepen- 
dently. I  have  watched  the  2nd  Division  artillery  very  closely 
to  see  whether  the  fighting  unit  would  be  the  battery  or  the 
battalion  of  three  batteries,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  major  takes  actual  command  of  his  three  batteries, 
but  that  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  positions  for  more 
than  one  battery,  or  at  most  two,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  any  method  of  signalling,  the  battery  often  becomes  an 
independent  unit. 

(19)  I  have  only  twice  seen  as  many  as  four  batteries 
together  in  one  line,  i.e.,  within  speaking  distance  of  one  another. 
The  first  occasion  was  at  the  action  of  the  Yang-tzu  Ling  on 
the  31st  July,  when  four  batteries  were  together  in  one  place, 
and  the  other  two  some  1,000  yards  away.  Again  on  the 
1st  September  north  of  the  Tai-tzu  Ho,  during  the  attack  on 
Manju-yama,  four  batteries  were  in  line. 

(20)  On  the  10th  October,  at  the  fight  north  of  Yen-tai  coal 
mine,  three  batteries  of  one  battalion  were  entrenched  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  one  another  on  Ta  Shan  and  the  other 
three  were  scattered  about  on  the  plain.  On  the  11th  three 
moved  up,  one  being  two  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the 
other  two.  Next  day,  the  12th,  these  three  remained  as  they 
were,  while  the  other  three  came  into  action  about  four 
hundred  yards  to  their  right.  As  soon  as  the  Russian  batteries 
retired,  and  they  were  ordered  to  advance  in  support  of  the 
infantry  attack,  the  batteries  all  scattered  again.  On  the 
12th  October  I  saw  three  batteries  of  the  14th  Regiment, 
Independent  Brigade,  in  action  with  about  two  hundred  yards 
interval  between  each.  On  this  occasion  all  three  were 
apparently  being  commanded  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
who  was  connected  with  them  by  a  chain  of  some  twenty 
men  posted  at  intervals  of  forty  yards.  This  is  the  only 
method  of  communicating  orders  from  a  short  distance  which 
the  Japanese  employ.  At  longer  distances  mounted  orderlies 
are  used.  There  are  always  plenty  of  spare  men  with  the 
Japanese  artillery,  and  a  large  proportion  are  trained  in 
passing  orders,  but  the  process  is  slow  and  the  personal  element 
too  great.  The  absence  of  visual  signalling  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  army.  They  trust 
entirely  to  the  telegraph  and  telephone — methods  which  in  this 
war  have  proved  successful  osving  to  the  friendliness  of  the 
inhabitants  and  to  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  in  not  cutting  the  wires.  There  are  no  special  tele- 
phones for  the  artillery.  On  several  occasions  I  have  seen 
opportunities  lost  through  want  of  quick  communication  with 
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the  batteries.  For  instance,  on  the  14th  October,  I  was  talking 
to  a  young  officer  on  the  top  of  Okasaki-yama,  who  had  been 
sent  up  there  with  a  telescope  to  observe.  Three  batteries  were 
in  action  some  two  thousand  yards  in  front,  engaging  a  Russian 
battery  in  the  distance.  While  watching  we  saw  the  Russians 
set  fire  to  several  stooks  of  kaoliang  in  front  of  the  battery  and, 
under  cover  of  the  smoke,  bring  up  the  limbers  and  retire 
unseen  by  the  Japanese  batteries,  which  had  temporarily  ceased 
firing.  The  young  officer  sent  off  a  mounted  orderly,  but 
recocrnized  that  it  was  too  late,  and  before  the  orderly  had 
reached  his  destination  the  batteries  had  wasted  many  more 
rounds  in  firing  at  the  position  from  which  the  batteries  had 
safely  retired. 

(21)  Aorain,  on  the  12th  October,  when  the  batteries  were 
grouped  together  by  battalions  as  above  mentioned,  orders 
were  apparently  issued  at  11  a.m.  by  the  divisional  commander 
to  the  artillery  to  advance  in  support  of  the  infantry  attack. 
From  the  hill  on  which  we  were,  Russian  infantry  could  be 
seen  on  the  hills  in  front,  offering  a  splendid  target  for  artillery 
fire.  They  were  not  observed,  however,  from  the  guns,  and  it 
was  11.30  a.m.  before  the  first  battery  limbered  up  to  advance. 

(22)  Ammunition  Columns. — Each  regiment  of  artillery  has 
its  own  ammunition  column  of  27  wagons,  manned  by  reservists. 
This  is  really  the  second  line  of  wagons,  six  per  batteiy  being 
the  first  line. 

Both  the  Russian  and  Japanese  carry  40  rounds  in  the 
limber,  but  the  Russian  wagon  holds  132*  rounds,  while  the 
Japanese  onlj'^  carries  80. 

(23)  Russian  Organization. — The  tactical  artillery  unit  of 
the  Russian  army  is  the  eight-gun  battery  under  the  command 
of  a  lieutenant-colonel  or  colonel,  with  a  captain,  a  second 
captain,  and  four  lieutenants  under  him. 

The  Russians,  both  on  the  offensive  as  well  as  the  defensive, 
frequently  divide  their  batteries  into  two  parts.  During  the 
mountain  fighting  south-east  of  Liao-yang,  and  round  Liao-yang 
itself,  four-gun  batteries  were  very  often  used.  On  the  defen- 
sive, when  the  Russians  had  to  endeavour  to  be  strong  every- 
whei'e,  it  was  natural  that  their  batteries  should  have  been  split 
up  ;  but  on  tlie  offensive,  when  we  expected  to  see  guns  massed 
together  according  to  Continental  lines,  it  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointing to  find  that  their  artillery  generally  fought  by  batteries 
or  half  batteries. 

(24)  In  mountainous  or  broken  country  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  find  a  suitable  position  for  an  eight-gun  battery,  but  on  the 
plains  north  of  Yen-tai  there  was  no  such  difficulty.  On  the 
10th  and  the  11th  October  there  were  two  Russian  batteries 
about  two  hundred  yards  apart,  apparently  controlled  by  tele- 
phone by  one  man  from  the  top  of  the  neighbouring  "  Fort  Hill." 

•  92  is  the  number  uBually  given:  44  in  wagon  limber  and  48  in 
Tfagon  body. 
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The  batteries  were  on  low  ground  with  undulations  in  front, 
over  which  only  the  liighest  points  of  tlie  Japanese  position 
could  be  seen.  All  their  fire  was  therefore  indirect.  This  is 
the  onl}'-  occasion  on  which  I  have  seen  two  or  more  batteries 
working  together  on  the  offensive. 

(25)  When  these  batteries  retired  telephone  wire  was  found, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Russian  artillery  is  more 
advanced  in  this  respect  than  the  Japanese. 

(26)  The  whole  question  of  signalling  is  a  very  difficult  one 
for  artillery.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  Continental  warfaie, 
where  large  numbers  of  batteries  are  massed  together,  or  at  any 
rate  are  acting  in  a  somewhat  limited  extent  of  ground,  visual 
signalling  of  any  sort  might  only  lead  to  complication  and  con- 
fusion. For  this  reason  the  French  seldom,  if  ever,  use  flags.  For 
the  conditions,  liowever,  under  which  the  British  artillery  is  likely 
to  be  culled  upon  to  fight,  visual  signalling  will  probably  be 
the  best  and  simplest  means  of  communication  with  batteries. 

(27)  Battery  the  Fighting  Unit. — Though  this  war  seems  to 
have  proved  that  the  battery  is  the  fighting  unit,  however  many 
of  these  units  may  happen  to  be  grouped  together  in  one  place, 
the  position  of  artillery  officers  senior  to  battery  commanders 
has  become  more  important  than  ever.  Instead  of  being  with 
his  guns,,  the  artillery  battalion  commander  should  be  on  the 
very  best  point  of  observation  which  offers  itself  in  the  vicmity. 
Here  he  should  be  equipped  with  the  most  powerful  of  portable 
telescopes,  and  with  an  adequate  staff".  From  such  a  position 
he  can  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  communicate 
by  signal  with  all  the  batteries  under  his  command. 

(28)  On  many  occasions  during  this  campaign  I  have  found 
myself  in  the  very  best  position  for  observing  the  field  in 
general,  in  fact  on  ideal  points  of  observation  for  the  divi- 
sional artillery  commander,  provided  that  he  could  have  trans- 
mitted orders  quickly  to  the  batteries.  From  such  elevated 
positions  I  saw  mistakes  made  daily  by  both  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  artillery,  and  had  magnificent  opportunities  for 
observing  fire. 

(29)  Indirect  Fire  and  Cover. — Indirect  fire  has  not  been 
used  nearly  so  much  in  this  war  as  I  expected.  The  Russians 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  practically  never  employed  it,  but 
alwaj^s  brought  their  guns  into  action  on  or  a  few  yards  behind 
crestlines,  whence  they  could  obtain  a  clear  view  over  the 
sights.  At  the  Ya-lu  the  Russian  guns  were  in  glaringly  con- 
spicuous positions,  with  very  little  attempt  at  cover  for  the 
detachments.  Since  then,  however,  they  have  grown  far  more 
artful  in  choosing  positions  for,  and  in  concealing,  their  guns. 
Now  their  favourite  plan  is  to  place  their  guns,  well  entrenched, 
just  behind  the  crestline  of  a  ridge  or  saddle,  but  so  that  the 
target  may  be  seen  over  the  sights. 

From    the    Japanese    side    such    positions   are   only    to   be- 
detected   by   the    fiash,    which    invariably   gives    them   away. 
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Round  Liao-yang  the  Russians  bad  constructed  gun  pits  in 
hollows,  and  most  unexpected  places,  from  which  only  indirect 
fire  could  have  been  used,  but  the  absence  of  wheel  tracks 
denoted  that  most  of  these  fancy  places  had  never  had  guns 
in  them. 

(30)  At  the  acticm  of  the  31st  July  round  Ta-wan  the  Russians 
had  taken  intinite  trouble  in  constructing  i-oads  in  order  to  place 
their  guns  in  most  commanding  positions,  but  the  epauluients 
themselves  were  of  a  very  meagre  description.  They  were 
mere  le veilings,  sometimes  quarried  into  the  ridges,  with 
ammunition  recesses  and  shallow  pits  for  the  detachments,  the 
latter  roofed  over  in  a  few  cases.  The  positions  were  well 
chosen,  in  that  there  w  as  invariably  high  ground  on  either  side, 
which  protected  them  well  from  enfilade  fire  Prisoners  stated 
that  the  effect  of  the  Japanese  shrapnel  on  these  gun  positions 
was  very  deadl}',  and  certainly  the  cover  for  the  gunners  on  the 
series  of  positions  captured  by  the  Japanese  near  An-ping  a 
month  later  was  of  a  much  improved  type.  Round  Liao-yang 
the  Russian  gun  pits  and  epaulments  were  carefully  made,  and 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Russian  gun  epaulments  as 
now  constructed  may  be  described  as  levellings  for  gun  plat- 
forms, with  roomy  detachment  pits  about  4  feet  deep,  affording 
complete  cover  to  a  six-foot  man  standing  in  them. 

(31)  With  regard  to  indirect  fire  on  the  Japanese  side,  I  think 
it  may  be  said  that  they  only  use  it  when  absolutely  necessary. 
They  are  taught  to  use  it  only  at  the  commencement  of  an 
engagement,  but  not  when  advancing  in  support  of  infantry, 
and  rarely  when  on  the  defensive.  Owing  to  the  inferiority  of 
their  field  gun  to  that  of  the  Russians,  the  Japanese  are  bound 
to  expose  their  batteries  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  endeavour 
to  find  the  range  before  being  discovered  by  their  more  rapid 
firing  adversaries.  In  short,  fear  of  the  Russian  gun  compels 
them  to  employ  indirect  fire  more  than  if  they  were  more 
evenly  matched. 

(32)  Throughout  this  war  the  ai-tillery  of  both  sides  has,  as 
a  rule,  taken  up  its  position  during  the  night  before  a  battle, 
and  dug  itself  in  by  dawn.  Batteries  have  very  seldom  come 
into  action  in  the  open  without  previously  prepared  cover.  I 
have  only  once  seen  Japanese  field  batteries  advance  in  support 
of  infantry,  namely,  on  the  above-mentioned  12th  October,  and 
then  one  battery  had  gun  pits  three  hundred  yards  in  front  to 
drop  into,  while  the  others  came  into  action  well  down  the 
reverse  slope  of  low  hills  and  threw  up  cover  for  their  detach- 
ments before  firing  a  single  shot.  i 

(33)  The  only  occasion  on  which  I  saw  a  Russian  battery  ♦ 
come  into  action   in  the  open  was  on  the  Slst  August,  when 

under  cover  of  a  battery  in  position,  a  reconnaissance  in  force  of 
one  battery,  two  companies  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
Advanced  along  the  valley  of  the  Tai-tzu  Ho  in  the  direction  of 
An-ping.     Its  intention  was  evidently  to  try  to  discover  what 
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had  happened  to  the  2nd  Division,  First  Army,  which  was  at 
that  time  marching  north  in  the  turning  movement  across 
the  river.  This  force  passed  close  to  the  hill  on  which  I  wa8 
hidden,  and  the  batter}'  came  into  action  on  the  sand  of  the 
river-bed,  with  the  limbers  drawn  up  behind  the  guns,  just  as  if 
it  had  been  on  a  parade  ground.  After  firing  some  thirty 
shrapnel  on  tlic  surrounding  hills  without  response,  it  retired 
again  in  the  same  leisurely  mrtniier  in  which  it  had  come. 

(34)  With  modern  Q.F.  artillery  on  the  enemy's  side, 
limbering  and  uulimbering  has  become  a  very  difficult  operation, 
as  the  efiect  of  a  minute's  rapid  shrapnel  fire  on  the  gun  teams 
would  be  annihilating  {e.g.,  the  Russian  battery  at  Ma-kou 
during  the  battle  of  the  Ya-lu).  For  this  reason  the  Japanese 
hardly  ever  move  their  guns  until  darkness  sets  in. 

(35)  Owing  to  their  shorter  range  the  Japanese  mountain 
batteries  utilize  indirect  fire  more  than  the  field  artillery,  in 
order  to  obtain  perfect  concealment.  They  have  thus  been 
able  to  creep  up  close,  and  sometimes  fire  all  day  without  their 
exact  position  being  discovered. 

(36)  Metal  aiming  posts  are  carried  by  the  Japanese  field 
and  mountain  artillery,  and  also  step-ladders  by  the  foi'mer, 
from  which  the  commanding  officer  of  the  battery  can  observe. 

(37)  The  Japanese  gunners  are  very  clever  at  concealing 
their  guns,  limbers,  and  wagons.  Their  usual  procedure  is  to 
bring  up  three  wagons  as  close  as  possible  to  the  guns,  and  to 
disguise  them  from  the  front  with  bundles  of  kaolianr/,  branches, 
&c.  Deep  holes  are  dug  for  the  wagon  numbers  and  reserves, 
also  for  the  battery  and  section  commanders.  The  horses  are 
always  sent  to  some  safe  place  behind  a  hill,  or  in  a  valley  well 
out  of  harm's  way.  If  more  ammunition  is  required,  it  is  as 
often  as  not  brought  up  by  hand  instead  of  bringing  up  fresh 
wagons  ;  the  reason  being,  of  course,  that  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  a  wagon  or  even  of  a  single  horse  would  probably  cause 
a  series  of  rafales  from  the  enemy.  On  the  1st  September, 
during  the  attack  on  Manju-yama,  as  mentioned  before,  four 
field  batteries  of  the  2nd  Division  were  in  action  along  the 
Crestline  of  a  long  low  ridge.  Behind  them  was  a  shallow  valley 
two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  then  another  similar  ridge  with 
a  clump  of  fir  trees  on  it.  During  the  whole  of  that  day,  the 
Russian  artillery  burst  hundreds  of  shrapnel  over  the  second 
ridge,  and  the  Japanese  gunners  escaped  with  one  killed  and 
five  wounded.  Later  I  stood  in  the  Russian  position  and  saw 
how  deceptive  the  two  ridges  were.  If,  however,  the  Russians 
had  fired  a  percussion  shrapnel  or  two  they  mi<iht  have  dis- 
covered their  mistake.  One  Russian  battery  at  this  fight,  which 
absolutely  baffled  detection,  was  placed  close  up  to  and  in  rear 
of  a  kaoliang  crop.  The  thick  crop  concealed  the  flashes,  while 
the  section  officers  standing  50  yards  in  rear  could  see  plainly 
over  the  kaoliang. 
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( 3S)  During  the  last  ten  days'  fighting,  the  artillery  positions 
on  both  sides  have  been  very  well  chosen,  and  the  entrench- 
ments carefully  made.  In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  said 
that  one  of  the  many  great  advantages  of  beina:  with  a  victorious 
army  is  that  after  the  fighting  one  can  stand  in  the  enemy's 
gun  pits  and  look  back  on  the  field  from  his  point  of  view. 

(39)  Japanese  System  of  Ranging. — The  normal  system 
which  the  Japanese  use  is  very  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
British  service.  They  bracket  up  to  25  metres  (27  yards),  and 
then  load  up  all  six  guns  with  the  corresponding  fuze,  ranging 
for  fuze  by  sixes  instead  of  by  pairs  as  we  do.  Japanese 
artillery  officers  have  lately  assured  me  that  this  system  has 
not  been  changed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  A  senior 
stafi  officer  stated  that,  on  the  contrary,  regimental  commanders 
have  had  to  tell  their  subordinates  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  "  stick  to  the  book  "  in  these  matters. 

(40)  Range-Jinder. — The  Japanese  artillery  carry  telemeter 
range-finders,  but  seldom  use  them.  Their  usual  method  is  to 
measure  the  ranges  on  the  map,  and  when  they  get  an  "  over  " 
and  a  '■  short"  at  medium  ranges,  they  "  feel  prettj'-  safe,"  and  if 
the  urgenc}'  of  the  case  demands  it,  they  then  open  at  once  with 
time  shrapnel.  At  close  ranges  or  when  firing  in  hilly  country, 
when  percussion  shrapnel  are  likely  to  get  lost  from  view  in 
valleys,  ranging  with  time  shrapnel  is  permitted,  but  the 
tendency  to  use  it  too  quickly  has  had  to  be  checked. 

(41)  The  Ruf<sians  always  range  with  pairs  of  time  shrapnel, 
or  if  necessary  with  groups  of  four  or  more.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  seen  them  fire  two  or  four  time  shrapnel,  and  then 
"  loose  oflf"  a  series  of  rafales.  As  often  as  not  they  were  wrong, 
the  shells  bursting  either  like  fireworks  in  the  sk\',  far  too  high, 
or  hundreds  of  yards  over  or  short  of  where  they  had  detected 
the  Hashes  of  the  Japanese  guns.  The  Kussian  gunners  are 
most  extravagant  with  their  ammunition,  more  especially  so 
since  the  scene  of  operations  has  been  close  to  the  railway. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realize  thtit  with  such  a  powerful  and 
devastating  weapon  as  rapid  salvoes  from  quick-firing  guns,  it 
is  well  worth  time  and  tiouble  to  ascertain  the  range  accurately 
before  committing  thernselves  to  the  large  expend! Lure  of 
ammunition  which  the.se  rafales  entail.  The  Russians,  however, 
are  improving,  ami  latterly  I  have  noticed  them  make  small 
corrections  in  their  lengtli  of  fuze,  which  have  just  ])erfected 
their  fire,  a  thing  which  they  apparently  never  did  earlier  in 
the  war.  Once  they  had  determined  what  the  length  of  iuze 
ought  to  be,  they  often  stuck  to  it  all  day,  and  were  sometimes 
aided  in  their  illusion  by  the  Japanese  batteries  ceasing  fire, 
while  the  Russian  rafales  were  bursting  harmlessly  behind 
them.  They  have  also  learnt  from  the  Japanese  the  value  of 
distribution  of  fire. 

(42)  The  Artillery  Duel. — One  of  the  marked  features  of 
this  war  is  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  artillery  duel,  due 
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to  tho  fact  that  whenever  the  fire  of  the  enemy  becomes  too 
hot,  the  gunners  get  under  cover  and  stay  there  until  the  storm 
is  over.  This  constantly  happens,  especially  on  the  Japanese 
side,  and  I  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  same  thing 
takes  place  on  the  Russian. 

(43)  On  the  31st  July  I  saw  for  the  first  time  what  a 
terrible  thing  an  accurate  shrapnel  fire  from  a  quick-firing 
battery  can  be.  On  this  occasion  the  Russians  knew  the  range, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Japanese  guns  exposed  their  position  a  series 
of  rafales  arrived.  The  Japanese  gunners  were  ordered  under 
cover  immediately ;  as  their  trenches  were  rocky  and  shallow, 
they  took  cover  under  the  bank  of  a  road  in  rear  of  the  guns. 
The  storm  of  shrapnel  only  lasted  ten  minutes,  when  they 
returned  to  the  guns  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  During  the 
fighting  north  (>f  Yen-tai  coal-mine  on  and  after  the  10th  October 
I  saw  Japanese  batteries  absolutely  smothered  by  Russian  gun 
fire.  All  day  on  the  11th  the  Japanese  hardly  dared  return  the 
fire,  and  only  did  so  during  a  pause  in  the  enemy's  cannonade. 
The  only  effect  this  had,  however,  was  to  bring  a  fresh  storm 
of  shell  from  the  Russians.  Otherwise  the  officers  and  men 
remained  practically  under  ground,  and  in  consequence  suffered 
very  little  loss.  This  took  place  at  ranges  of  about  4,500  yards. 
The  same  day  I  saw  a  Japanese  battery  in  a  well  entrenched 
position  being  enfiladed  by  a  Russian  battery  at  6,000  yards, 
and  of  course  unable  to  reply. 

(44)  This  question  of  taking  cover  under  fire  is  a  very 
important  one,  though  opposed  to  all  ideas  of  the  British 
artillery,  and  a  dangerous  one  to  train  for,  but  it  may  ha\e  to 
be  considered.  That  it  has  been  done  so  much  during  this  war 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country 
necessitated  long  delays  in  the  course  ol^  an  action,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  infantry  will  go  on  whether  supported 
by  artillery  fire  or  not.  In  so-called  European  warfare, 
however,  I  imagine  it  would  seldom  if  ever  be  possible  for 
gunners  to  cease  firing  and  take  cover,  once  the  infantry  fight 
had  begun. 

(45)  If  only  our  nation  could  realize  the  superiority  of  tire 
of  a  quick-tiring  battery  over  a  batte?'y  of  ordinary  and  lighter 
field  guns,  there  would  be  little  delay  in  re-arming  our  artillery 
with  tlie  best  procurable  gun,  cost  what  it  may.  Skill  can 
make  up  for  a  irreat  deal,  but  it  cannot  compensate  for  rapidity 
of  fire  or  for  difterence  in  weight  of  projectile. 

(46)  Ranging  with  Time  Shrapnel. — With  regard  to  this, 
the  fact  that  the  Russians  and  French  do  so  ought  to  make  the 
subject  one  for  deep  consideration. 

The  small  burst  of  a  percussion  shrapnel  at  ranges  of  over 
4,000  yards  is  extremely  difficult  to  see,  especially  in  broken 
country,  where  it  may  be  lost  in  a  dip  of  the  ground,  or  in 
a  ravine.  The  ideal  projectile  to  range  with  is  of  course 
a  common   shell   with   a    large  smoky  bursting   charge,  or   a 
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high-exi^]osive  shell ;  but  failing  this,  the  white  puft  of  time 
shrapnel  is  the  only  thing  one  can  make  a  certainty  of  seeing  in  a 
hilly  country.  The  diflBculty  of  ranging  without  getting:  bursts 
on  graze  is  well  known  to  all  gunners,  l>ut  perhaps  the  diflScnlty 
might  be  overcome  hy  practice.  Certniiily  the  Russians  in  this 
war  have  not  made  good  enough  shooting  to  fully  persuade 
one  that  their  methods  are  the  best.  The  fact,  too,  that  the 
Japanese  have  not  modified  their  former  system  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  percussion  shrapnel  for  ranging  purposes. 

(47)  The  Effect  of  Shrapnel. — There  is  a  common  idea  that 
the  principal  use  of  shrapnel  is  for  its  moral  effect ;  and  that  its 
killing  efi'ect  is  small.  This  was  the  opinion  of  many  officers 
of  all  branches  of  the  British  army  after  the  South  African  war. 
It  was  also  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  foreign  attaches  with 
the  Japanese  First  Army.  For  this  reason  1  have  made  constant 
enquiries  from  officers  and  men,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  destructive  power  of  shrapnel  has  been  greatly  under- 
estimated. Hospital  returns  aie  no  criterion,  as  probably  the 
proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  is  gr<^ater  with  shell  than 
with  rifle  bullets.  On  the  1st  September  I  went  round  one  of 
the  2nd  Division  field  hospitals  at  Huang-ku-fen,  which  was 
full  of  wounded  soldiers  from  Manju-yama.  The  assistant  who 
showed  me  round  said  that  about  half  the  wounds  were  from 
shrajniel  bullets  or  splinters  of  shell.  Again,  on  the  22nd 
October  I  went  over  another  field  hospital  of  the  2nd  Division 
at  San-tai-tzu,  which  was  full  of  men  from  the  15th  Brigade 
who  were  wounded  during  the  attacks  on  Temple  Hill  and 
Okasaki-j'^ama  on  the  13th  October.  The  doctor  informed  me 
that  of  780  wounded  men  belonging  to  this  division,  over  half 
the  wounds  were  caused  hy  shell.  During  the  evening  and 
night  of  the  13th  October  the  15th  Brigade  had  about  4,000 
ca.sualties  in  taking  Temple  Hill,  and  we  were  informed  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  were  from 
artillery  fire.  On  the  morning  of  12th  October  the  Russians 
attacked  the  Ta  Ling  and  succeeded  in  capturing  a  hill  on  the 
east  of  the  pass  called  Gunki-yama,  which  was,  however,  com- 
manded by  four  Japanese  mountain  guns  at  700  yards  range. 
The  Russians  were  soon  driven  off,  and  left  150  dead  on  the 
hill,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  killed  by  shrapntl  bullets.  After 
the  action  of  Yli-shu-lin-tzu  on  the  21st  July,  a  Ru.ssian  prisoner 
stated  that  the  trench  he  was  in  was  enfiladed  by  some  Japanese 
mountain  artillery  of  the  12th  Division  and  two  shrapnel  swept 
it  from  end  to  end  hitting  all  the  men  in  the  trench.  Ag-iin, 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  the  same  date  in  front  of  the 
2nd  Division,  a  prisoner  stated  that  some  40  men  had  been 
killed  in  and  near  his  trench  by  shell  fire,  and  that  a  Russian 
mountain  battery  had  been  put  out  of  action  and  a  field  gun 
overturned  by  Japanese  shell  fire.  I  saw  the  gun  witli  a  broken 
wheel  when  the  Russians  retired,  and  think  that  probably  the 
rest  of  his  statement  was  equally  true. 
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(48)  A  point  which  many  people  forget  is  that  no  great 
killing  effect  can  be  expected  from  shrapnel  at  the  long  ranges 
at  which  it  is  usual  for  artillery  to  engage,  owing  to  the  low 
remaining  velocity  of  the  bullets.  Also  against  well-made 
entrenchments  anything  but  high-angle  howitzer  fire  can  have 
very  little  effect,  but  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever,  from  what 
I  have  seen  in  this  war,  that  well-aitned  shrapnel  fire  at  medium 
ranges  against  infantry  in  the  open,  however  scattered  their 
formation,  at  artillery  working  their  ouns  and  not  sitting  under 
cover,  and  especially  against  artillery  on  the  move,  is  very 
deadly. 

(49)  One  occasion  when  a  battery  of  Japanese  field  artillery 
really  had  an  ideal  target  at  Russian  infantry  in  cL'Se  formation 
was  in  the  early  morning  of  the  17th  July  at  the  Mo-tien  Ling. 
A  Japanese  battery  had  been  for  some  days  entrenched  on  the 
top  of  the  pass,  and  when  the  morning  mist  cleared  away,  the 
Russian  main  column  appeared  in  mass  advancing  up  a  valley 
at  a  range  of  about  2,000  yards.  They  retired  leaving  300  dead 
on  that  part  of  the  field,  and  another  party  were  shelled  out  of 
the  temple  at  1,500  yards  range.  I  saw  the  holes  made  by  ten 
Japanese  shells  which  had  penetrated  the  thin  brick  walls  of 
the  building  and  burst  inside. 

If  this  battery  had  only  been  pushed  forward  to  a  position 
commanding  the  valley  by  which  the  Russians  were  retiring, 
it  might  have  done  great  execution.  For  some  unexplained 
reason,  however,  this  chance  was  missed. 

(50)  I  venture  to  give  two  further  examples  of  shrapnel  fire 
against  entrenched  infantry.  On  the  28th  August  the  Russians 
were  holding  a  very  strong  position  in  front  of  the  2nd  Division, 
on  a  ridge,  part  of  which  had  been  captured  during  the 
previous  night  by  a  well-executed  bayonet  attack,  but  on  the 
remainder  of  which  the  Russians  held  out  stubbornly,  havin;^^ 
inflicted  heav}'  losses  on  the  battalions  attacking  it.  On  that 
day  the  divisional  field  artillery  was  away  with  the  Guard 
Division  on  the  left,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  one  mountain 
battery  from  the  12th  Division  on  the  right.  This  battery  was 
hotly  engaged  with  the  Russian  field  artillery  all  the  morning 
from  a  well- entrenched  position  on  the  ridge.  Things  were  at 
a  standstill  on  the  left,  the  infantry  facing  each  other  across  a 
space  of  500  yai'ds,  when  about  10  a.m.  the  ofiicer  commanding 
the  battery  detached  two  guns  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  from 
which  position  they  were  able  to  shell  the  Russian  trenches. 
After  a  few  shrapnel,  the  Russians  evacuated  them  and  the 
whole  of  the  ridge  was  taken.  These  trenches  were  deep  and 
narrow.  In  them  were  many  Russian  dead,  and  in  one.  place 
five  corpses  mixed  up  together  as  if  they  had  been  killed 
simultaneously  by  a  single  shell. 

(51)  Again,  on  the  28th  August  I  saw  a  very  interesting 
duel  on  a  small  scale  betweeti  four  Russian  field  guns  and  a 
Japanese  mountain  battery,  at  about  2,000  yards  range.     The 
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mountaiu  battery  was  well  concealed  as  usual  behind  the  crest 
of  a  iow  hill  opposite  San-chia-sai  on  the  Tang  Ho,  and  for  half 
an  hour  after  it  opened,  the  Russians  failed  to  discover  it  and 
rained  shrapnel  wide  of  the  mark.  After  a  few  ranfjing  shots 
at  the  Russian  guns,  the  Japanese  battery  turned  the  whole  of 
its  attention  on  a  deep  trench  lined  with  Russian  infantry  at 
about  1,200  yards  range  across  the  river.  After  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  shrapnel  had  burst  accurately  in  front  of  the  trench, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  Russians  leave  the  cover  and  retreat 
up  the  slopes  of  the  hill  behind.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had 
nearly  all  left  and  were  scrambling  up  the  steep  hill  side,  like 
scattered  sheep,  fully  exposed  to  view  from  the  battery,  which 
continued  to  follow  them  up,  but  somewhat  sparingly,  with 
shrapnel.  Whatever  the  killing  effect  of  shrapnel  may  be,  the 
moral  effect  has  been  evidenced  in  this  war  by  the  fact  that 
troops  always  dig  themselves  shelter  wherever  they  may  happen 
to  be. 

(52)  In  an  order  issued  by  General  Kuropatkin  to  his 
artillery  on  the  subject  of  unnecessary  expenditure  of  ammu- 
nition, found  after  the  capture  of  Liao-yang,  the  normal  effect 
of  artillery  was  aptly  described  in  the  following  sentence. 
'*  The  enemy  fear  the  ammunition  yet  to  be  fired  far  more  than 
the  rounds  already  fired  or  being  fired." 

(53)  High-explosive  Shell. — That  the  Japanese  carry  a  pro- 
portion of  high -explosive  shell  (about  25  per  cent.)  is  now  well 
known  throughout  the  world,  thanks  to  war  correspondents, 
who  have  allowed  themselves,  when  writing,  to  go  into  ecstacies 
about  the  destructive  effects  of  these  projectiles.  The  Japanese 
have  used  them  a  great  deal,  and  claim  to  iiave  obtained  satis- 
factory results,  but  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  their 
principal  use  has  been  in  reaching  the  Russian  artillery  at 
distances  beyond  the  effective  range  of  the  Japanese  slirapnel, 
These  shells  split  up  into  numerous  elongated  sharp  splinters 
capable  of  causiug  terrible  wounds,  and  when  properly  detonated 
in  a  confined  space  such  as  a  trench  or  even  on  rocky  hilltops, 
their  man-killing  effect  is  probably  very  great.  On  the  culti- 
vated plains,  however,  they  cannot  be  of  very  much  use,  and  the 
large  number  of  unexplodetl  shells  which  I  have  seen  lying 
about  during  the  recent  fighting  shows  that  on  soft  ground  the 
base  fuze  does  not  always  act.  In  an  ordinary  ploughed  field 
they  make  a  pit  of  about  a  yard  in  diameter. 

(54)  After  the  fighting  on  the  12th  October  near  Sati-tai- 
tzu,  I  counted  130  pits,  many  of  which  had  been  made  by 
Japanese  high-explosive  shell,  in  and  within  twenty  yards 
distance  of  where  a  Russian  field  batterj-  had  been  for  two 
days.  Some  of  the  pits  were  within  a  few  feet  of  where  the 
Russian  guns  must  have  been,  yet  the  battery  retiretl  without 
leaving  any  further  trace  of  its  equipment  having  been  damaged 
than  a  broken  ammunition  tray.  1  have  often  inquired  from 
Japanese  officers  what  their  ojnnions  about  these  shells  are,  and 
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have  generally  met  with  the  answer :  "  that  they  are  very  useful 
for  reaching  the  enemy's  artillery." 

(55)  Provided  we  can  procure  an  exjjlosive  as  good,  if  not 
better  than  that  used  by  the  Japanese  field  artillery,  it  would 
seem  advisable  that  our  held  and  mountain  batteries  should  also 
carry  about  20  per  cent,  of  these  projectiles. 

(56)  Artillery  Fire  at  Night. — Artiller}'  on  both  sides  has 
been  generally  silent  at  night.  In  the  fight  at  Chiao-tou  on 
the  night  of  the  18th  July,  the  Russian  artillery  fired  at  two 
Japanese  infantry  regiments  which  spent  the  night  entrenching 
in  some  crops  about  1,200  yards  from  the  Russian  position.  The 
Japanese  did  not  expose  their  position  and  numbers  by  returning 
the  fire  until  the  morning,  but  had  280  casualties. 

At  2  a.m.  on  the  12th  October,  two  Japanese  mountain  guns 
which  had  been  placed  in  position  on  the  road  at  the  Ta  Ling 
opened  fire  on  a  large  body  of  Russians  advancing  from  the 
north,  at  400  yards  range,  and  repulsed  them. 

On  the  16th  October  I  watched  a  Japanese  mountain  battery 
of  the  10th  Division  take  up  its  position  fi;r  the  night  in  the 
line  of  defence.  At  first  the  gun  pits  were  carelull y  made ; 
then,  before  the  guns  were  brought  up,  lines  of  fire  were  laid 
out  to  six  important  points  in  the  landscape.  This  was  done 
with  short  lengths  of  kaoliang.  One  man  stood  in  the  gun  position 
with  a  long  piece  of  kaoliang,  and  directed  the  others,  who 
planted  three  more  in  line  with  him  and  each  of  the  points 
aimed  at.  After  this  was  done  the  centre  pieces  on  the  top  of 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  behind  which  the  guns  were  placed  were 
broken  off  short.* 

(57)  Case  Shot. — No  case  shot  is  carried  by  the  Japanese 
field  artillery.  It  is  considered  that,  though  undoubtedly  useful 
in  defensive  positions  at  night,  it  is  not  worth  carrying  for  such 
occasional  use. 

(58)  Horse  Artillery. — It  is  difficult  to  say  much  about 
horse  artillery  with  reference  to  this  war,  as  the  Japaiiese  have 
not  got  any,  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  cavalry  the  horse  artillery  with  it  has  had  little 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  itsell 

(59)  Owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  in 
which  most  of  the  fighting  of  the  First  Army  has  taken  place, 
and  the  absence  of  cavalry  work  on  both  sides,  had  there  been 
any  horse  artdlery  with  the  Japanese  army  it  would  have  had 
little  opportunity  of  doing  more  than  the  ordinary  field  batteries. 
After  the  capture  of  Liao-yang,  however,  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  opposing  forces  offered  excellent  chances  for  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  work. 

(60)  The  whole  Russian  army  was  allowed  to  retreat  under 
cover  of  its  artillery  practically   unmolested  by  the  Japanese 

*  See  figure  opposite  page  602. 
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guns.  On  the  4th  and  5th  Se{)tember  rain  made  the  roads  so 
heavy  that  the  Japanese  fiel<i  artillery  was  hardly  able  to  move 
at  all,  mueh  less  pursue.  On  the  5th  I  passed  the  2iid  Division 
artniery  toiling  along  the  road  west  of  Manju-yama,  over  which 
any  British  field  battery  could  have  gone  at  a  steady  trot. 
Guns  and  wagons  were  strung  out  at  intervals  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  more,  and  it  was  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  gunners 
that  the  worst  places  were  negotia  ed.  The  roads  by  which  the 
Russians  were  retiring  were  doubtless  equally  muddy,  so  it 
speaks  well  for  them  that  they  were  able  to  get  all  their 
trans  i^ort  and  guns  safely  away. 

(61)  Once  the  crops  were  cut,  the  country  between  Yen-tai 
Coal  Mine  and  the  railway  presented  no  difficulty  to  the  rapid 
movement  of  cavalry  and  artillery  in  any  direction.  Plenty  of 
water,  forage  stacked  in  every  field,  no  fences  or  ditches,  in 
fact  an  ideal  country  for  mounted  troops.  The  Russians  are 
said  to  have  had  a  very  large  force  of  cavalry,  yet  beyond  a 
futile  attempt  to  get  behind  the  Japanese  right  wing,  they  did 
nothincr. 


To  fftry  ptiijt^  aOZ . 


Japanese  method  of  lay/ng  out  lines  of  Fire  for  Nigh/-  use 
wilh  short  length 5  of  kaoliang. 


Centre  pegs  4'- 6" 
others  Z'-S'in  length 
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(36)  Field  Artillery;  with  special  reference  to  the 
Battle  of  Mukden. 


Report  by  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  V.  Hume,  D.S.O.,  Royal  Artillery, 
Tokio,  30tli  May  1905. 


Plate. 

Sketch  of  a  portion  of  the  Sha  Ho  Valley  to 
illustrate  the  control  of  fire  from  26th  February 
to  7th  March  1905  -  -  -         -     Maj)  86. 


1.  Fire  Control  along  a  Wide  Front — The  portion  of  front 
I  was  al)le  to  observe  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  battle  of 
Mukden  (the  2Gth  February  to  the  7th  March  1905)  was  seven 
or  eight  miles  long  and  extended  along  the  Sha  Ho  valley  in 
the  mountains.*  Both  antagonists  had  been  entrenching  them- 
selves since  the  15th  October,  and  the  Russian  position  along  the 
belo  of  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  had  become  a  most 
formidable  one,  with  two  or  three  lines  of  trenches  and  plentiful 
obstacles.  The  Russian  artillery  positions  were  generally  in 
the  cols,  between  200  and  300  feet  above  the  valley,  and  the 
formation  of  the  ground  afforded  the  Russians  every  Of)portunity 
for  withdrawing  guns  or  altering  positions  under  fire  and  for 
the  employment  of  indirect  fire ;  the  knolls  and  peaks  also 
provided  good  observation  stations. 

2.  For  the  Japanese,  the  opening  stage  of  the  battle  along 
this  section  of  front  |)artook,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  mild 
siege  operations,  and  the  guns  were  distributed  as  shown  on 
the  map.  With  the  exception  of  groups  B  and  E,  the  positions 
were  on  comparatively  low  ground,  but  the  command  was  the 
best  obtainable,  due  regard  being  had  to  accessibility  and  range. 
The  guns  of  groups  A,  C,  and  D  were  from  100  to  200  feet 
above  the  valley  ;  group  B  on  Wai-tou  Shan,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  about  400  feet  up,  and  group  E  probably  undrr  100  feet 
lower.  Groups  A  and  B  belonged  to  the  Guard  Division,  hut 
owing  to  the  lie  of  the  ground,  the  officer  commanding  the 
Divisional  Artillery  was  unable  to  direct  the  fire  of  both.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  groups  D  and  E,  which  belonged  to  another 
division  :  group  C  belonged  to  an  independent  brigade. 

*  Bee  Map  86. 
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3.  To  assist  the  direction  and  control  of  the  fire  along  this 
front,  to  locate  the  enemy's  batteries  and  keep  the  groups 
informed  of  their  whereabouts,  the  artillery  colonel  on  the  staff 
of  the  First  Army  was  stationed  on  the  north  point  of  Hsiao-liu- 
chia-yu  IShan  which  rose  about  450  feet  almost  sheer  from  the 
valley.  It  was  a  central  and  commanding  point  from  which  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Russian  position  and  of  large  portions  of 
the  valley  beyond  was  obtained.  On  this  point  the  colonel  on 
the  stati'  remained  from  the  26th  February'  to  the  7th  March, 
assisted  by  two  adjutants  and  connected  by  telephone  with  all 
five  groups  and  with  First  Army  Head-Quarters  on  Hua-kou-ling 
Shan. 

4.  Russian  Artillery  Tactics  and  Gunnery. — On  the  26th  and 
27th  February  the  Russians  brought  about  sixty-four  guns  into 
action,  but  on  the  latter  date  the  Japanese  established  their 
superiority,  and  the  Russians  either  took  to  concealing  their 
guns  or  withdrew  some  of  them  from  this  practically  unassail- 
able front  for  use  elsewhere.  Anyhow,  after  that  date  their 
cannonade  slackened,  and  on  the  1st  March  they  only  brought 
thirty  five  guns  into  action,  on  the  4th  March  twenty-eight,  on 
the  oth  only  sixteen,  while  on  the  6th  and  7th  they  hardly  fired 
at  all  against  the  left  and  centre.  Some  prisoners  taken  in 
the  position  ascribed  the  weakening  of  the  fire  partly  to  the 
necessity  for  husbanding  ammunition. 

5.  During  this  fighting  the  Russians  made  a  very  extensive 
use  of  indirect  fire.  Of  the  sixty -four  guns  in  action  on  the 
26th  and  27th,  the  flashes  of  only  forty  were  visible,  while  of 
the  twenty-eight  firing  on  the  4th  only  one  battery  of  eight 
guns  "  showed  flash."  This  latter  battery  was  very  well  placed 
behind  some  subsidiary  crest,  on  what  looked  to  us  like  the 
forward  slope  of  a  hill  and  seemed  difficult  to  locate  exactly. 
To  conceal  their  flashes  thus,  the  batteries  must  have  been 
placed  far  back  from  the  crests,  ns  the  observation  station  on 
Hsiiao-liu-chia-yu  Shan  was  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the 
Russian  positions  for  direct  fire ;  they  must  therefore  have 
added  considerably  to  their  range  in  concealing  their  field  guns 
so  admirably.  They  had  also  a  batter}''  of  four  15-cm.  howitzers 
firing  from  somewhere  due  north  of  Wai-tou  Shan,  whicli  on 
the  IsL  March  shelled  village  P  at  intervals  during  the  whole 
da}',  making  very  gnol  piactice,  without  the  Japanese  being 
able  to  find  it.  The  difficulty  of  locating  guns  when  the  flash 
is  hidden  suggests  the  idea  thnt  some  contrivance  for  simulating 
the  flash*  wnuld  often  be  very  useful  in  mystifying  and 
misleading  an  enemy. 

6.  In  addition  to  using  indirect  fire,  the  Russians,  when 
they  found  themselves  in  an  inferiorit}',  took  to  placing  their 
guns  in  groups  of  two  or  four,  and  to  shifting  these  small 
groups  whenever  the  Japanese   located   them    with    their  fire. 

*  'I'his  was  (lone  by  both  sides. 
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AIho,  when  they  thus  shifted  position  they  would  leave  dummy 
gun  detachments  in  the  vacated  epaulments.  Some  of  these 
dummies  I  found  in  position  after  the  Russians  retreatf^d. 

7.  During  night  attacks  an  artillery  duel  generally  took 
place,  and  at  such  times  the  Russians  emplo\ed  direct  fire,  the 
flash  of  every  gun  being  visible.  Their  shooting  at  night  was 
as  good  as  by  day,  and  besides  firing  at  the  Japanese  artillery, 
they  also  shelled  any  villages  they  thought  might  shelter 
reserves. 

8.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Russians 
made  good  use  of  their  inferior  force  of  artillery.  A  marked 
improvement  has  taken  place  since  last  summer  in  the  Russian 
artillery  ;  their  positions  are  generally  better  chosen,  their 
shooting  is  better  and  their  batteries  more  intelligently  handled. 
Moreover,  press  correspondt^nts  captured  at  Mukden  speak  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Russian  artillery  is  held  by  its 
own  army.  The  Russians  had  certainly  had  over  four  months 
to  consider  the  artillery  requirements  of  the  Sha  Ho  position, 
but  they  had  made  good  use  of  their  time,  prepared  plenty  of 
alternative  positions,  knew  their  ranges  well,  and  had  provided 
each  set  of  epaulments  with  a  range-chart. 

9.  Only  in  observation  are  they  still  frequently  at  fault, 
and  though  their  layers  are  good  and  their  fuzes  burst  at  a 
good  height,  a  very  large  percentage  of  time-shrapnel  is  too 
long.  Tiiis  is  sometimes  excusable  when  firing  at  a  battery  in 
action,  as  some  shell  may  be  intended  for  the  wagons,  but  the 
same  fault  was  noticeable  when  they  were  shelling  infantry  in 
position.  Sometimes  the  error  was  one  of  only  twenty  yards, 
but  it  made  all  the  difference  to  the  Japanese  gunners.  On 
the  5th  March  I  also  saw  two  instances  of  carelessness,  which 
reminded  me  of  some  of  last  summer's  shooting.  In  the  first 
instance  a  battery  wasted  a  good  many  shell  in  firing  at  a  mere 
line  of  abattis  round  the  foot  of  Hsiao-liu-chia-yu  Shan.  The  oidy 
excuse  for  this  was  that  the  range  was  a  long  one,  over  6,000 
yards,  and  too  far  for  ordinary  glases  to  determine  whether  there 
were  trenches  and  infantry  behind  the  abattis  or  not  ;  and  though 
this  patticidar  obstacle  ought  to  have  been  a  familiar  object,  the 
Japanese  had,  a  few  nights  previously,  pushed  infantry  forward 
into  village  P,  and  the  Russian  gunners  probably  regarded  that 
bit  of  front  with  suspicion.  In  the  second  instance  a  battery 
— the  same  one  I  think — wasted  a  large  number  of  perfect 
time  shrapnel  on  some  rows  of  kaoliang  stalks  laid  out  in  the  bare 
valley.  This  mistake  was  much  less  excusable  as  the  range  was 
a  fairly  short  one,  and  the  said  stalks  had  been  lying  there  for 
nearly  five  months.  It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  infantry  had 
advanced  across  that  portion  of  the  valley  the  previous  night 
and  obtained  a  foothold  on  the  Russian  side,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  the  rows  of  kaoliang  in  OjUestion  were  arranged  like  a 
company  lying  down  in  column  of  sections  but  both  these  instances 
serve  to  show  how  useful  it  is  for  a  battery  commanding  ofiicer 
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thoronghljT^  to  examine  all  ground  in  his  front  and  carefully  note 
any  object  which  the  heat  of  action  might  cause  to  masquerade 
in  hostile  garb.  I  have  seen  the  same  mistake  made  with  respect 
to  a  line  of  hurdles  at  an  Aldershot  field  day. 

10.  Now  and  then  the  Russians  would  fire  a  series  of  shrapnel 
burst  rather  short  and  very  high,  but  this  the  Japanese  consider 
is  done  purposely  with  the  object  of  obtaining  greater  dispersion. 
The  rafale  still  holds  its  sway.  Time-slirapnel  is  also  still  used 
for  ranging,  an  occasioual  percussion-shrapnel  being  fired  during 
a  "  series  "  for  purposes  of  verification. 

11.  In  fact,  during  the  ten  days'  stationary  engagement, 
the  Russian  gunners  furnished  several  good  lessons  as  to  how 
an  inferior  force  of  artillery  can  best  be  employed  on  the 
defensive. 

12.  Russian  Shrapnel. — In  a  previous  report  I  mentioned 
that  such  a  large  proportion  of  shrapnel  broke  up  when  burst, 
that  some  of  my  foreign  colleagues  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  whether  the  Russian  shrapnel  was  intended  for  a 
"  shooter  "  or  for  a  "  burster,"  or  whether  a  proportion  of  both 
was  carried.  Very  many  cases  break,  or  rather  tear  up,  the 
lines  of  rupture  almost  invariably  starting  from  one  or  more  of 
the  small  holes  at  the  very  top  edge  of  the  case,  through  which 
pins  or  rivets  are  driven  to  hold  in  position  the  collar  into  which 
the  fuze  is  screwed.  The  collar  is  screwed  in,  in  addition  to 
being  riveted.  During  the  artillery  fighting  across  the  Sha  Ho, 
I  noticed  a  great  change  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Russian 
shrapnel.  A  Japanese  artillery  officer  first  drew  my  attention 
to  it,  and  I  was  able  to  verify  his  statement,  a  broken  case 
being  the  exception  along  the  section  of  front  I  examined,  and 
unbroken  cases  were  lying  about  in  great  numbers.  I  must, 
however,  have  hit  on  a  special  consignment,  as  from  no  other 
parts  of  the  field  could  I  obtain  conformatory  reports.* 

13.  Japanese  Tactics  and  Gunnery. — 1  could  not  observe 
that  any  change  in  Japanese  methods  had  taken  place.  Their 
shooting  was  of  the  same  deliberate,  careful  nature,  and,  judging 
from  the  marks  I  found  round  the  Russian  batteries  and 
trendies,  their  ranging  and  laying  were  as  good  as  ever.  Their 
positions  were  chosen  as  previously,  the  guns  being  generally 
placed  just  behind  a  crest  in  what  is  known  as  "  the  half-covered 
position,"  This  position  is  the  favourite  one  of  the  Japanese 
gunners  in  ihe  attack.  The  Hash  and  the  tops  of  the  wheels  are 
visible  to  the  enemy,  but  cover  is  easily  ol)tainecl  for  the  detach- 
ments. The  tops  of  the  low  parapets  of  the  epaulments  also 
show.  A  portion,  anyhow,  of  the  enemy's  position  must  be 
visible  over  the  sights,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  fire  at 
points  invisible  over  the  sights,  indirect  fire  is  then  used.     The 

*  At  the  l:attle  of  Mukdoii  British  Attaches  with  the  Second  Japanese 
Army  rarely  saw  any  broken  uasod. 
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guns  on  Wai-tou  Shan  fired  directly.  A  good  deal  more  ranging 
with  time-shrapnel  alone  is,  I  am  informed  by  artillery  officers, 
now  b(;ing  done.  It  is  used  (1)  when  the  range  is  short,  (2)  at 
a  fleeting  tari^et,  and  (3)  in  ranging  on  a  hidden  battery. 
Practice  makes  perfect,  and  the  saving  of  time  is  considerable. 
Range-finders  are  now  seldom  used.  A  gun  is  served  kneeling, 
except  duiing  rapid  fire  when  the  men  stand. 

14,  Telephones,  Signalling  and  Telescopes. — At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  one  or  two  regiments  of  artillery  possessed 
a  set  of  telephones,  the  j)rivate  arrangement  and  property  of  the 
regiment.  These  have  proved  so  valuable  in  the  deliberately 
prepared  attacks  which  the  Japanese  have  had,  as  a  rule,  to 
carry  out,  that  they  ha%'e  come  to  be  considered  an  indispensible 
article  of  field  artillery  equipment,  and  eveiy  regiment  is  now 
being  served  out  with  a  set  by  the  Government.  The  flag  has 
also  come  to  be  considered  an  equally  indiiipensable  adjunct  to 
the  telephone,  to  be  used  with  detached  batteries,  in  a  fight  on 
the  move,  or  in  the  event  of  the  telephone  wires  being  cut  or 
getting  crossed.  Flag  signalling  in  the  Jn  panese  army  is  in  its 
infancy,  only  small  flags,  visible  with  glasses  up  to  2,000  yards, 
being  used  on  a  semaphore  system,  Though  every  battery 
carries  them  and  uses  them,  there  is  no  recognized  system  in  use, 
A  general  systeir)  will,  in  all  probability,  be  introduced  after 
the  war,  based  on  the  English  one,  on  which  Japanese  officers 
have  reported  favourably  to  their  Government  from  Aldershot. 
In  some  regiments  megaphones  are  also  used.  As  previously 
reported,  a  regiment  of  artillery  carries  but  a  single  telescope, 
but  one  is  now  shortly  to  be  served  out  to  each  battery. 

15.  Shields. — Since  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  the  Japanese 
field  artillery  has  adopted  the  shield.  The  Japanese  field  gun  is 
now  fitted  with  a  light  steel  shield,  made  in  the  Japanese  arsenals 
(Fig,  a).  It  is  small  and  light,  and  just  comes  down  to  the  gun. 
It  is  about  18  inches  high,  and  ought  not  to  weigh  more  than 
35  lbs.  It  is  bolted  to  the  back  rails  of  the  axle-tree  seats  along 
the  inside  of  them,  so  that  the  occupant  of  the  seat  leans  directly 
against  it ;  the  ends  are  therefore  curved  slightly  forward 
towards  the  muzzle.     The  top  is  about  4  feet  from  the  ground. 

Fig  ct Fig  K ^ 


The  captured  Russian  guns  have  also  been  fitted  with  shields. 
These  latter  were  made  at  Liao-ytmg  and  arc  very  heavy, 
weighing  about  165  lbs.     Their  shape  is  shown  in  Fig.  b.     The 
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top  of  the  shield  is  about  5  feet  from  the  ground.  The  sides 
between  the  trail  and  the  wheels  are  about  14  inches  wide,  and 
clear  the  ground  b}^  some  6  inches.  They  are  hinged  about 
15  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  the  hanging  end  is  fastened  up 
under  the  axle-tree  seat  when  travelling.  The  shield  is  clamped 
to  the  axle-tree  by  two  clamps  on  each  side  of  the  carriage,  and 
bolted  to  the  top  rail  of  each  axle-ti-ee  seat  by  a  single  bolt.  It 
is  thick  enough  to  stop  shrapnel  liullets  and  splinters.  I  saw 
one  shield  which  had  been  struck  by  shrapnel  cases  near  point 
(x)  ;  two  large  rents  had  been  made  and  the  back  of  the  axle- 
tree  had  been  smashed  off.  The  rents  had  been  hammered  to  on 
the  field,  leaving  ord}^  a  small  hole,  and,  as  a  temporary  measure, 
a  stay  of  telegraph  wire  had  been  fastened  from  the  bolt-hole  to 
the  front  of  the  axle-tree  seat. 

16.  That  the  shields  had  prevented  many  casualties  was 
evident  from  the  large  number  of  bullet  marks  they  show,  but 
the  gceat  majority  of  the  officers  I  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject 
are  of  opinion  that  the  advantage  of  the  protection  afforded  by  a 
large  shield  is  more  than  outweighed  by  its  weight,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  undersized  Japanese  horses.  As,  however,  they 
find  layers  hard  to  pick  and  train,  they  are  nearly  all  in  favour 
of  a  small,  light  shield,  which  would  protect  a  layer's  head  and 
shoulders  and  give  him  confidence.  An  artillery  officer  on  the 
staff  of  the  First  Army  does  not  see  any  sense  in  the  continental 
objection  to  shields  on  the  ground  that  they  furnished  a  big 
mark  to  the  enemy's  gunners  :  he  says  they  are  not  large  enough 
to  assist  laying — anyhow  at  ordinary  ranges. 

17.  Alteration  in  Elevating  Gear. — Another  innovation 
since  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
increised  elevation  can  be  given  to  the  Japanese  field-gun,  thus 
necessitating  less  trail-sinking  than  heretofore.  15  degrees 
extia  elevation  can  now  be  given  by  means  of  a  gun-iuetal 
detachable  base  to  the  clinometer  arc.  The  side  elevation  of 
this  base  represents  a  light-angled  triangle,  the  breech  end  of 
the  base  being  a  right- anjile  and  the  muzzle  end  an  angle  of  15 
degrees.  When  attached  to  the  clinometer  arc  and  fixed  to  the 
gun,  it  tilts  the  former  forward  through  an  angle  of  15  degrees. 
The  stay-plate  between  the  cheeks  of  the  carriage,  underneath 
the  breech,  which  was  formerly  horizontal,  has  now  been  bellied 
downwards  to  allow  the  breech  to  sink  to  the  position  which  a 
long  range  requires.  When  laid  with  the  maximum  elevation 
of  35  degrees,  the  axis  of  the  gun  and  the  trail  are  practically  in 
a  straight  line.  The  original  20  degrees  on  the  arc  gave  a  range 
of  nearly  6,900  yards,  the  35  degrees  now  available  give  a  range 
of  7,750  yards — a  very  useless  one  with  these  little  guns. 

18.  Cover  for  Guns. — At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  sealed 
])attern  gun  pit  was  invaiiably  used,  but  now  every  connnand- 
ing  officer  makes  his  own,  suiting  the  form  to  fhe  ground  and 
circumstances.  The  pits  are  now  made  deeper  and  give  more  cover 
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to  the  detachmfnts,  a  hint  taken  from  the  Russians,  and  when 
time  admits  head-cover  is  added.  During  the  artillery  fighting 
across  the  Sha  Ho,  some  of  the  guns  of  group  A*  we)  e  firing  f  i  om 
regular  field -casemates  with  splinterprjof  roofs  restiu'j  on  walls 
of  sandbags  and  timber.  Group  JB  was  subject  to  enfilade  fire, 
so  much  so  that  the  left  gun,  posted  on  a  knoll  behind  that  flank, 
was  firing  at  right  angles  to  the  remaining  guns  of  the  group. 
The  guns  were,  therefore,  provided  with  ample  flank  protection. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  working  the  frozen  ground, 
sandbags  were  very  largely  used,  batteries  carrying  large 
numbeis  on  and  under  the  axle-tree  seats,  on  the  footboards, 
.&c.  Wagons  were  seldom  provided  with  artificial  cover,  b;?ing 
as  a  rule  left  standing  on  the  open  slopes  behind  the  batteries  or 
placed  behind  any  natural  cover  which  happened  to  be  handy. 
Each  oflScer,  as  usual,  had  his  own  shelter  and,  in  the  ca'^e  of 
group  A,  the  commander  of  tlie  regiment  had  a  splinterproof 
look-out  on  a  knoll  behind  the  centre  of  his  line  of  guns,  whence, 
with  the  help  of  his  telescope,  he  directed  the  fire  of  his 
regiment.  As  regards  the  size  of  sandbags,  the  commander  of 
one  of  the  infantry  brigades  informed  me  that  he  ustd  two 
sizes,  both  stopped  shrapnel  bullets  equally  well,  but  when  the 
Russians  used  percussion  shell,  as  they  sometimes  did.  he  found 
that  the  larger  tlie  sandbag;  the  better. 

19.  Effect  of  Fire,  Losses,  &c. — The  experiences  of  this  w.iras 
to  the  material  effect  which  artillery  in  the  field  can  produce 
have  been  of  a  disappointing  nature  from  a  gunner's  point  of 
view.  I  was  told  by  an  officer  that  up  to  and  including  the 
battle  of  Liao-yang  the  casualties  caused  by  Russian  artillery 
fire  were  only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  Japanese  losses,  but 
that  he  expected  the  percentage  would  be  greater  in  the  battle 
of  Mukden  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  Russian  shooting, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  gunners  had  come  to  entertain 
no  gre.it  respect  for  the  Russian  shrapnel,  and  had  therefore 
become  somewhat  careless  about  exposing  themselves.  The 
losses  in  one  Japanese  artillery  regiment  (six  batteries)  from 
Te-li-ssu  to  Mukden  had  been  12  officers  and  between  50  and  60 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  I  hope  shortly  to  obtain 
some  statistics  on  the  subject  from  the  First  Army  Stafl",  and 
can  only,  at  present,  give  a  couple  of  examples  which  came 
under  my  notice  during  the  battle  of  Mukden  :— 

(1)  As  mentioned  in  paragraph  1,  between  one  hundred 
and  twenty  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  guns  were 
engaged  in  an  artillery  fight  for  ten  days  along  a 
front  of  between  seven  and  eight  miles.  During  that 
time  the  Japanese  gunners  only  lost  1  warrant  officer 
and  9  men  killed,  and  3  officers  (one  colonel)  and  73 
men  wounded.  These  small  ksses  are  attributable  to 
the    provision    of    good    cover,    the    introduction    of 

*  See  Map  H  i. 
E     50294.  Q    Q 
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shields,  the  somewhat  long  ranges  at  which  the 
fighting  took  place,  and  the  large  percentage  of 
"  overs "  among  the  Russian  shrapnel.  Group  B 
only  had  11  casualties,  and  3  of  these  were  caused 
by  a  lucky  shrapnel  which  burst  in  the  look-out 
station  at  the  north  end  of  Wai-tou  Shan.  This 
group  had  been  subjected  to  some  severe  "  series  "  at 
ranges  of  from  4,200  to  6,000  yards.  Group  C,  the 
guns  of  which  were  unprovided  with  shields,  received 
the  most  continuously  severe  fire  of  any  group,  but 
during  the  first  seven  days  of  the  duel  it  only  had  a 
score  of  casualties.  Its  ranges  certainly  were  long — • 
5,000  to  6,000  yards. 
(2)  As  mentioned  in  paragraph  5,  a  Russian  battery  of 
15-cm.  howitzers  shelled  village  P  at  intervals  during 
the  whole  of  the  1st  March.  The  village  was  occupied 
by  what  I  estimated  to  be  two  companies  of  infantry, 
say,  four  hundred  men,  who  lay  behind  the  mud  and 
stone  walls  of  the  houses  and  enclosures.  The  Russians 
used  only  common  shell  containing  apparently,  some- 
thing stronger  than  black  powder,  and  they  caused 
the  Japanese  30  casualties  and  set  a  couple  of  houses 
on  tire. 

The  effect  on  material  has  also,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  a 
negligible  quantity.  Not  a  single  gun  has  been  put  permanently 
out  of  action  in  the  First  Army  during  the  war  though  very 
many  wheels  have  had  to  be  replaced.  The  officer  referred  to 
in  para.  19  also  told  me  that  he  never  saw  a  gun  put  out  of 
action,  though  nearly  every  gun-wheel  has  had  to  be  replaced 
at  one  time  or  another.  The  immediate  supply  of  spare  wheels 
being  insufficient,  many  partially  damaged  gun-wheels  were 
replaced  with  sound  ones  fiom  the  wagons,  and  the  wagon- 
wheels  have  therefore  at  times  presented  a  somewhat  I'agged 
appearance.  As  for  the  effect  of  the  Russian  shells  on  the 
Japanese  trenches,  it  has  been  practically  nil,  and  the  Japanese 
do  not  consider  that  they  have  any  valid  reasons  to  suppose  that 
on  tiiis  head  they  have  been  any  more  successful  than  their 
opponents. 

20.  Heavy  Guns. — Group  E,  as  stated,  contained  both  12-cm. 
(4*  7 -inch)  guns  and  15-cm.  (5*  9-inch)  howitzers.  The  former 
were  old  and  had  not  much  effect  beyond  the  moral  one  due  to 
long  range  but  the  latter  were  new  and  did  good  work,  'ihey 
were  generally  used  to  assist  any  field-guns  which  happened  to 
be  engaged  in  a  duel  with  Russian  batteries,  especially  if  the 
latter  were  hidden,  and  they  were  also  very  useful  in  s<  arching  the 
mass  of  ravines  opposite  them.  Common  shell  were  always  used 
against  visible  targets  on  ridges  and  in  rock}^  and  frozen  ground, 
but  to  search  the  ravines  shrapnel  were  used,  burst  low.  The 
Fourth  Army  on  our  left  had  some  of  the  2H-cm.  (ll-inch) 
howitzers  from  Port  Arthur  attached  to  it,  in  addition  to  .some 
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12  and  15-cm.  batteries.  Although  a  good  ten  miles  from  us,  we 
could  plainly  see  the  heavy  columns  of  smoke  which  followed' the 
discharge  of  the  former.  The  results  obtained  from  these  big 
howitzers  were,  however,  very  disappointing.  Any  holes  made 
by  them  in  the  Russian  trenches  during  the  day  were  always 
repaired  at  night,  and  though  the  attack  of  the  infantry  of  the 
Fourth  Army  was  meant  to  be  pushed  home  if  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered,  the  opening  never  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
28-cm.  shells.  The  cannonade  of  the  Fourth  Ai-my  was  very 
heavy  and  continuous,  but  the  Russians  stood  it  for  ten  days, 
and  did  not  finally  go  away  until  the  dangerous  situation 'at 
Mukden  caused  a  general  withdrawal  all  along  the  line.  As 
regards  the  12  and  15-cm.  guns  and  howitzers  of  the  Russians, 
I  was  told  that  the  men  were  a  bit  shy  of  them  at  first,  but  gof! 
quite  used  to  them  after  a  couple  of  days. 

21.  From  the  foregoing  paragraphs  two  deductions  may  be 
made : — 

(l;  That  field  artillery,  though  provided  with  high-explosive 
and  common  shell,  can  produce  little  or  no  effect  on 
good  trenches,  even  when  well  supported  by  heavy 
guns. 

(2)  That  though  in  a  siege  the  heavier  your  guns  are  the 
better,  yet  against  the  lines  of  trenches  and  movable 
batteries  of  an  entrenched  position  in  the  field  there 
comes  a  point  beyond  which  additional  gun-power 
means  energy  wasted. 

22.  Artillei-y  in  the  Pitrsui^.— The  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
Russians  from  the  Sha  Ho  by  the  First  Army  was  an  infantry 
pursuit.  The  lack  of  cavalry  which  the  Japanese  army  suffers 
from,  and  the  absence  of  horse  artillery,  robbed  it  of  its  essential 
characteristics,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  a 
couple  of  divisions  of  cavalry  with  their  complement  of  horse 
artillery  would  have  made  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  complete 
and  overwhelming.  It  was  the  one  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
such  a  force  which  the  war  has  offered  to  the  Japanese.  Never- 
theless the  pursuit  was  well  pressed  by  the  indomitable  Japanese 
infantry,  and  that  it  was  effective,  results  show.  The  artillery 
had  on  several  occasions  to  abandon  its  usual  deliberate  method 
of  occupying  positions,  and  act  very  much  on  the  lines  laid  dow^n 
m  our  regulations  for  artillery  in  the  pursuit.  I  will  mention 
shortly  a  few  incidents  which  occurred,  and  which  will  be  more 
fully  described  in  the  report  on  the  battle. 

23.  The  division  on  the  left,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th 
March,  attained  a  position  9^  miles  north-ea.st  of  Mukden.* 
Early  in  the  afternoon  it  found  its  advance  opposed  by  a  Russian 
battery  of  eight  guns  and  some  cavalry,  which  took  up  a  position 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Fen-chia-kou,t  1.500  yards  east  of  tie 

♦  See  Map  61. 

t  Unmarked  ;  it  is  1,000  yards  south  of  Ta-lien-pu-tzu  (D  3  sonth). 

Q  Q   2 
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Mandarin  road.     The  division  put  six  batteries  in  position,  in 

two  groups,  on  some  high  ground  south  of  the  village,  the  three 

four-gun    batteries    (Russian   guns)    on    the   right,   three   field 

batteries  on  the  left,  and  opened  a  heavy   fire  on  the   Russian 

battery  at  about  3,000  yards.     After  about  one  and  a  half  hours' 

firing,  four  guns  of  the  Russian  batter}'  with  some  cavalry  were 

seen  retiring  across  the  open  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the 

village  of  Ta-lien-pu-tzu,  which  lies  about  1,000  yards  north 

of  Fen-chia-kou,  towards  the  village  of  Ma-chang,  4,000  yards 

away.     All  six  batteries  immediately  concentrated  a  tremendous 

fire    of  shrapnel    and    high-explosive  shell   on  them    at   about 

4,000  yards,  and  when  the  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke,  caused  by 

the  bursting  shells,  cleared  awaj^,  all  four  guns,  which  had  been 

following  each  other  very  closely,  were  seen  to  have  been  brought 

to  a  standstill  through  casualties  among  the  horses.     The  other 

four  Russian  guns  remained  in  action  in  front  of  Fen-chia-kou, 

firing  at  the  Japanese  infantry  which  was  now  advancing  against 

them.     The  men  of  the  disabled  guns  and  cavalry  took  cover 

and  made  various  attempts  to  advance  and  withdraw  the  guns, 

but  every  attempt  was  foiled  by  the  accurate  shooting  ot  the 

Japanese  guns.     In  the  meantime  the  three  four- gun  batteries 

changed  position  to  one  six  hundred  yards  more  to  the  front. 

Half-an-hour  after  the  first  four  guns  had  been  brought  to  a  halt, 

a  fifth  gun  appeared  retiring  in  the  same  direction,  but  taking  a 

zigzag  course  at  full  gallop.     This  gun  safely  lan  the  gauntlet  to 

Ma-chang.     The  three  guns  which  remained  in  action  in  front 

of  Fen-chia-kou,   kept    up    their  fire    till    the  infantry   got  to 

within  six  hundred  yards  of  them,  and  then  surrendered,  there 

being  no  horses  to  take  them  awa}'.     In  addition  to  the  seven 

guns  thus  captured,  a  large  number  of  ammunition  wagons  and 

a  good  supply   of  ammunition,  badly  wanted  by  the  four-gun 

batteries,  fell  into   the  hands  of  the  Japanese.     Later  on,  both 

groups  of  batteries  changed  position  again  and  advanced.     These 

changes  of  position  were  slow  and  cumbrous,  and  as  they  were 

undisturbed    by  the  enemy's  guns,  they  afiord  no  lesson ;  but 

I  am    convinced  they   could  not  have  been    made    under    tire. 

During  the  whole  of  this  action  no  epaulments  were  made. 

24.  Captain  Jardine,  who  accompanied  the  centre  division, 
has  furnished  me  with  the  two  incidents  which  follow  : — 

(1 )  In  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Hun  Ho,  on  the  10th  March, 
three  mountain  batteries  came  into  action  on  the 
level,  in  the  river  bed,  early  in  the  morning.  The 
crests  of  the  hills  on  the  north  bank  were  visible  to 
them,  but  they  themselves  were  concealed  by  the 
morning  mist  which  spread  like  a  sheet  ovt  r  the 
valley  to  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The 
only  other  cover  was  provided  by  the  thin  withj' beds, 
in  the  centre  of  a  stretch  of  which  the  batteries  took 
up  their  position.  The  mist  and  withit  s  were  cover 
enough  and  after  a  ten  minutes'  duel  with  a  Russian 
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half  battery  on  the  hills,  the  latter  had  to  withdraw- 
to  a  position  more  in  rear.  The  Russians  used  direct 
fire  but  were  unable  to  locate  the  Japanese  guns,  and 
caused  them  no  casualties  as  their  shrapnel  were  all 
burst  too  loncf. 

(2)  Tlie  division  entered  Tieh-ling  on  the  morning  of  the 
IGth,  and  marching  through  the  town,  reached  the 
village  of  San-to-pu  (E  2),  8  miles  further  north,  at 
3  p.m.  Two  companies  of  the  enemy  appeared  on 
a  slope  3,000  to  4,000  yards  away,  whereupon  the 
general  commanding  promptly  ordered  up  a  field 
battery  which  came  into  action  in  an  enclosure  and 
fired  over  the  wall  which,  being  a  high  one,  it  had 
to  stand  thirty  or  forty  yards  behind.  A  few  minutes 
later  a  second  battery  came  up  at  a  gallop  and  went 
into  action  in  the  open  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
to  the  left  of  the  fir.st ;  it  was  followed  by  a  third 
battery  which  came  into  action  in  a  position  similar 
to  that  taken  up  by  the  first  battery.  As  the  second 
batteiy  came  into  action,  four  Russian  guns  opened 
fire  and  a  rear  guard  action  took  place  and  lasted  till 
dusk.  The  action  of  the  Japanese  artillery  was  as 
prompt  as  could  be  desired  on  this  occasion. 

25. — (1)  The  division  on  the  right  arrived  close  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Hun  Ho  on  the  night  of  the  9th  March  and 
bivouacked.  It  started  at  four  the  next  morning  to  cross, 
believing,  as  its  cavalry  had  reported,  that  the  hills  along  the 
north  bank  were  only  thinly  held  by  a  small  Russian  rear 
guard.  On  approa.-hing  the  river,  however,  a  hot  infantry  fiie 
was  opened  from  the  north  bank,  near  the  village  of  Wan-pu- 
chieh  (E  4),  where  a  wooden  bridge  made  by  the  Russians  was 
still  standing.  In  the  darkness,  intensified  by  the  morning  mist, 
two  mountain  batteries  were  put  into  position  in  the  open'^valley 
south-east  of  the  bridge  and  a  field  battery  south-west  of  it.  The 
valley  is  here  two  and  a  half  miles  to  three  miles  wide,  and  on  the 
south  bank,  flat  and  bare.  On  the  north  bank  rolling  hills  rise  one 
hundred  feet  or  so  close  to  the  river.  The  river  b°d  is  about  a 
mile  wide,  flat  and  sandy,  with  some  extensive  but  thin  willow 
beds.  When  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  a  few  Russians 
could  be  seen  on  the  sky-line,  and  when  day  broke  the  Russian 
trenches  became  visible.  The  mist,  however,  lay  over  the  valley, 
and  though  the  mountain  batteries  opened  fire  at  7.30  a.m.,  and 
the  field  battery  at  S  a.m.,  the  Russians  could  not  see  them,  and 
it  was  not  till  9  a.m.  that  the  mist  cleared  sutficiontly  for  their 
guns  to  open  fire.  The  Russian  guns  were  in  two  connninding 
but  concealed  positions,  four  guns  in  each,  which  the  Japanese 
were  never  able  to  locate.  The  Japanese  guns  were  unentrenched 
and  in  the  open,  but  the  withies  in  which  the  field  battery  stood 
rendered  observation  difficult  for  the  Russia-s.  The  action 
continued  nearly  all  day,  and  at    12.30  p.m.   two    more    field 
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batteries  came  into  action  vest  of  the  first,  partially  sheltered  bj'- 
a  village.  The  Russian  shootiug  was,  I  hear,  very  straight,  but 
the  Japanese  batteries  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  much. 
Eventually,  finding  the  enemy  much  stronger  than  was  expected, 
the  general  commanding  ordered  the  position  to  be  attacked. 
The  attack  commenced  at  1.30  p.m.,  and  at  4  p.m  the  Russians 
retired  without  waiting  for  the  assault. 

(2)  During  the  pursuit  this  division  had  two  other  engage- 
ments, the  first  in  crossing  the  Fan  Ho  on  the  14(h  March. 
This  action  was  a  severe  one,  and  the  Japanese  artillery  was 
U'ied  as  in  the  delil)erate  attack  of  a  position.  During  the 
course  of  it,  one  artillery  incident  of  interest  occurred ;  the 
Japanese  reserve  was  pushed  across  the  open  valley  in  some- 
what" dense  formation  and  half  a  dozen  well  aimed  Russian 
shrapnel  caused  it  20  or  30  casualties.  The  second  engagement 
was  the  shelling  of  the  Tieh-ling  position,  on  the  15th,  prior 
to  its  evacuation  by  the  Russian  rear  guard.  On  this  occasion 
the  artillery  of  the  division  came  deliberately  into  action  in  a 
previously  prepared  position  behind  the  crests  of  the  low,  rolling 
hills,  the  only  thing  notable  about  the  action  being  that  it  was 
the  first  time  any  of  us  had  seen  six  batteries  come  into  action 
in  one  continuous  line. 

26.  The  Question  of  Four-Oun  Batteries. — Previous  to  this 
battle,  there  was  one  battery  of  six  captured  Russian  guns  in 
use  with  the  First  Army.  This  battery  has  always  been  under 
the  command  of  the  oflScer  who  formed  it  after  the  battle  of  the 
Ya-lu,  Captain,  now  Major,  Hijikata.  At  Port  Arthur  a  con- 
siderable number  of  serviceable  field  guns  were  captured  and 
turned  to  account  by  the  Japanese.  Major  Hijikata  at  first 
received  two  more  guns  and  his  command  was  then  converted 
into  two  four-gun  batteries  ;  subsequently  he  was  given  another 
battery  of  four  guns,  and  during  the  battle  of  Mukden  he 
therefore  commanded  a  battalion  of  three  four-gjn  batteries. 
These  batteries  had  to  be  very  sparing  of  their  ammunition, 
the  supply  of  which  came  from  the  front  instead  of  from  the 
rear,  and  one  wagon  per  gun  sufficed  to  carry  what  was 
available.  On  arrival  at  the  Hun  Ho  daring  the  pursuit,  all 
that  remained  was  four  rounds  per  gun.  Luckily  a  small 
supply,  abandoned  by  the  Russians,  was  found  just  after 
crossing  the  river,  and  the  batteries  were  able  to  carry  on 
till  the  10th,  when,  as  already  mentioned,  an  ample  supply  fell 
into  their  hands. 

27.  The  formation  of  these  three  four-gun  batteries  was 
therefore  somewhat  fortuitous  and  depended  (1)  on  the  supply 
of  guns  and  ammunition  available  and  (2)  on  the  supply  of 
officers.  Tiiey  were  not  formed  as  four-gun  batteries  for  tactical 
reasons.  Major  Hijikata  has,  however,  had  the  almost  unique 
experience  of  comm  mding  in  the  field  both  six-gun  an<l  four-gun 
quick-loadin^'  batteries  (the  guns  are  not  quick-firing  as  the' 
laying  has  to  be  corrected  after  every  round),  and  I  t^ok   an 
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opportunity  of  asking  him  his  opinion  as  to  whether  a  quiek- 
loaling  or  quick-firing  battery  should  consist  of  six  or  four  guns. 
He  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  four  guns  are  ample*  for  one 
otficer  to  control  in  action,  and  he  is  further  of  opinion — a 
natural  one  for  a  commanding  officer  in  the  field — that  there 
should  be  three  wagons  per  gun.  I  attacii  a  good  deal  of 
importance  to  Major  Hijikata's  opinion  as,  over  and  above  his 
experience,  he  is  a  keen  artillerist ;  his  appointment  to  form 
and  command  these  batteries  being  due  to  the  fa^;t  that  he  had 
made  a  special  study  of  the  Russian  field  artillery  while  instructor 
at  the  artillery  school  before  war  broke  out.  The  Japanese 
choose  their  professors  and  instructors  from  among  their  veiy 
best  officers,  and  the  large  number  of  officers  holding  high  stafi" 
appointments  in  the  field,  who  have  at  one  time  or  another 
filled  instructional  billets,  is  very  striking.  It  seems  to  be  pai"t 
of  their  training. 

28.  On  the  other  hand,  a  stafi"  officer  of  the  First  Army 
informed  me  that,  should  the  field  artillery  be  re-armed  with 
quick-firing  guns  after  this  war,  it  would  probably  be  by  six-gun 
batteries.  The  chief  reason  he  gave  was  that  if  but  one  gun  of 
a  four-gun  battery  be  disabled,  the  unit  becomes  too  small  for 
efficient  fire  elFect.  He  was  also  against  the  addition  of  a  third 
line  of  wagons,  saying  that  the  more  ammunition  a  battery  had, 
the  more  it  fired  away.  Tliis  is  a  calumny  on  good  artillery. 
There  are  two  other  reasons  for  retaining  six-gun  batteries, 
which  I  think  would  have  great  weight  with  the  Japanese  — 
^1)  the  cost  such  a  change  would  involve,  especially  in  the 
provision  of  extra  officers,  for  I  do  not  think  the  Japanese 
contemplate  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  guns  per  division  ; 
and  (2)  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  extra  officers  required. 
It  is  only  natural  that  after  the  war  the  strictest  economy,  com- 
mensurate with  efficiency,  should  be  practised,  and  the  question 
of  the  supply  of  officers  is  always  a  difficult  one.  Moreover,  a 
reserve  of  efficient  artillery  officers  is  always  a  matter  for  anxious 
consideration  in  a  big  war,  and  to  increase  the  requirements  is 
to  increase  this  anxiety. 

29.  Though  the  factor  of  economy  must  always  be  an 
important  one  in  any  scheme  of  reorganization,  it  would  not 
be  such  a  vital  one  to  England  as  it  must  be  to  Japan  for 
some  years  to  come.  Our  field  artillery  is  shortly  to  be  re-armed, 
and  with  a  view  to  efficiencj^  both  in  peace  and  in  wai',  I  would 
advocate  the  adoption  of  a  modification  of  the  Russian  field 
artillery  organization,  and  make  the  unit  one  of  eight  guns, 
ie.,  a  double  battery  commanded  by  a  major,  and  consisting  of 
two  four-gun  batteries,  each  commanded  bj^  a  captain.  This 
would  meet  the  desire  for  a  four-gun  fighting  command,  without 
reducing  the  number  of  guns  in  the  tactical  unit.  A  field 
artillery  battalion    would    then   consist   of  sixteen    instead  of 

*  I  afterwards  asked  several  artillery  commanding  oflBcers  the  same 
question.     They  all  prefer  four  guns. — C.  V.  H. 
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eighteen  guns  and  the  field  artillery  with  a  division  of  thirty- 
two  instead  of  thirty-six.  Under  this  scheme  the  proportion 
of  field  guns  per  1,000  men  would  be  reduced,  but  considering 
the  special  natures  of  field  ordnance  which  are  demanded  in 
each  and  every  campaign  to  supplement  the  field  artillery,  I 
do  not  think  this  reduction  of  four  field  guns  per  division  would 
be  felt. 

30.  The  above  organization  has  advantages  from  an  adminis- 
ti'ative  as  well  as  from  a  tactical  point  of  view.  It  would  make 
the  chain  of  command  in  a  field  artillery  battalion  a  much 
more  eflScient  one  than  it  is  at  present,  while  both  majors 
and  captains  would  have  commands  and  responsibilities  more 
suitable  to  their  standing.  Nothing  has  struck  me  more  in 
this  campaign  than  the  thoroughly  eflBcient  way  in  which,  in 
every  branch  of  the  service,  captains  perform  the  duties  we 
assign  to  majors,  and  majors  those  we  assign  to  lieutenant- 
colonels,  age  and  standing  in  the  two  armies  being  more  or 
less  on  a  par. 

31.  The  question  of  the  cost  of  such  a  reorganization  is  one 
I  do  not  feel  competent  to  touch,  but  taking  the  experiences 
of  this  war  in  conjunction  with  our  own  methods,  it  would 
probably  be  found  necessary  to  have  two  extra  subalterns  at 
the  disposal  of  each  major,  one  for  ammunition  supply  and 
one  for  observation,  signalling,  &c.  In  the  Japanese  artillery 
these  duties  are  performed  as  a  rule  by  warrant  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  signalling  is  a  minor  consideration. 

32.  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have  referred  exclusively 
to  field  artillery,  but  the  same  organization  offers  tactical  advan- 
tages to  horse,  mountain,  and  heavy  artillery.  When  working 
with  cavalry,  four  guns  would  be  easier  to  handle  than  six  ;  it 
is  easier  to  find  a  position  for  four  mountain  guns  on  a  difficult 
hillside  than  for  six ;  wliile  cumbersome  heavy  artillery  is  easier 
to  move  and  work  iu  batteries  of  four  guns. 

33.  Some  Tactical  Points. — I  submit  some  tactical  remarks^ 
based  on  observations  made  and  information  received  during 
this  and  former  battles  : — 

(1)  With  the  increase  in  the  power  of  field  guns  has  come 
increased  caution  on  the  part  of  artillery  commanders,  involving 
an  extensive,  I  may  say  invariable,  use  of  artificial  cover,  and  a 
tendency  to  begin  engaging  the  enemy's  guns  at  long  or  even 
distant  ranges  with  con.sequently  indecisive  results.  This  last 
is  a  dangerous  tendency,  as  subsequent  advances  and  changes 
of  position  are,  as  a  rule,  impossible  by  daylight. 

(2)  Infantry  treats  shrapnel  with  great  respect,  and  seldom 
gives  the  opponent's  guns  the  chance  of  a  good  target.  Moreover, 
field  artillery  can  produce  little  or  no  cflfect  on  infantry  in  good 
trenches  beyond  making  the  men  keep  theii-  heads  down.  Except 
on  a  few  special  occasions,  therefore,  the  casualties  caused  by 
artillery  fire  have  been  very  small.     But  its  moral  effect  is  great 
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and  though  it  is  the  fashion  for  certain  hard-fighting  infantry 
regiments  to  abuse  the  artillery,  and  affect  contempt  for  its 
support,  the  great  majority  of  infantry  commanders  look  more 
ar.d  more  for  the  support  of  the  guns  during  an  attack.  One 
brigade  commander  told  me  he  liked  the  artillery  to  keep  on 
firing  till  the  very  last  moment,  in  spite  of  any  losses  it  might 
cause  him,  while  another,  to  emphasize  his  point,  averred  that 
as  long  as  the  artillery  kept  up  their  fire  he  didn't  mind  if  they 
knocked  over  a  third  of  his  men !  I  have  heard  of  other 
instances  of  infantry  commanders  sending  back  to  request  that 
the  guns  would  go  on  firing,  and  of  artillery  commanders 
receiving  requests  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  some  particular 
point,  or  on  some  specially  destructive  machine  guns. 

(3)  To  bring  guns  into  position,  or  to  change  position,  in  the 
open,  under  artillery  fire,  is  nowadays  to  court  dfsaster.  In  the 
attack,  therefore,  the  precedent  set  in  this  campaign  will  generally 
have  to  be  followed,  i.e.,  batteries  will  be  put  into  prepared 
positions  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  will  open  fire  at  daylight. 
A  mistake  in  the  selection  of  a  position  in  open  country  will 
not  be  rectifiable  till  the  following  night,  so  that  care  in  the 
selection  of  positions  becomes  all-imj  ortant.  Not  only  must 
they  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  enemy's  guns,  but  also  with 
a  view  to  supporting  the  advance  of  the  infantry  when  it  shall 
take  place. 

(4)  If  the  teaching  of  this  war  is  to  go  for  anything,  it 
has  so  far  proved  that  the  complete  artillery  preparation 
introduced  by  the  Germans  in  1870  as  a  preliminnry  to  the 
infantry  attack,  is  no  longer  the  absolute  necessity  we,  in  common 
with  continental  nations,  consider  it  to  be.  In  the  first  place, 
except  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  ground,  or  with 
very  great  superiority  in  number  or  power  of  guns,  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  silence  an  opponent's  artillery  if  it  be 
well  entrenched.  In  the  first  fight  of  the  war,  the  battle  of  the 
Ya-lu,  fought  b}-  the  First  Army,  the  Japanese  did  everything 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  drill  book,  and,  with  a  vastly 
superior  artillery,  spent  a  whole  day  in  an  artillery  preparation 
which  was  most  complete  and  efficacious.  On  this  occasion  it 
may,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Russian  guns  were  very 
badly  handled,  and  very  few  of  them  were  entrenched,  so  that 
everything  was  in  General  Kuroki's  favour.  Since  then  the 
artillery  has  never  been  strong  enough  to  silence  the  Russian 
guns,  and  the  Japanese,  recognizing  this,  having  accepted  the 
situation  and  launched  their  infantry  without  waiting  for  the 
result  of  the  artillery  duel,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  Japanese  infantry  has  sutferel  more  losses  than  it  would 
have  had  its  artillery  been  strong  enough  to  thoroughly  prepare 
its  attack,  but  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Japanese  have  won  all  their  battles.  What 
I  want,  therefore,  to  point  out  is  that  it  is  dangerous  to  allow 
such  sentences  as  the  following  to  remain  in  our  "  Combined 
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Training  " — "  it  sliould  be  clearly  understood  by  all  commanders 
"  that  no  further  advance*  should  be  made  until  the  artillery 
"  preparation  is  complete." — Section  18,  paragraph  3.t  Had 
the  Japanese  adhered  to  these  principles,  very  few  infantry 
attacks  would  ever  have  been  delivered,  and  I  have  often 
wondered  why  our  writers  on  tactics  should  assume  that  British 
artillery  in  the  attack  will  always  be  able  to  silence  the  defender's 
guns,  and  will  then  always  be  able  to  turn  its  attention  to  his 
infantry  and  to  the  points  to  be  attacked,  and  that  then  only 
will  the  infantry  be  able  to  advance  to  the  final  attack 
and  assault.  They  prescribe  no  course  of  action  to  be  followed 
in  case  the  above  progi*amrae  cannot  be  carried  out,  and  thej^ 
leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  only  alternative  is  to  abandon 
the  attack.  Owing  to  the  inferioritj"  of  the  French  artillery  in 
1870,  the  Germans  were  generally  able  to  go  through  with  the 
programme  in  question,  and  so  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  by 
Europe  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  successful  infantry 
attack. 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  critics  who  say  now  that  the 
artillery  duel  and  preparation  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate 
phase  of  the  combat.  I  think  opportunities  will  occur,  as  at  the 
Ya-lu,  when  they  can  be  carried  out  in  their  entirety,  and  on 
such  occasions  the  procedure  laid  down  should  be  closely  followed. 
But  what  I  do  believe  is  that  when  the  opposing  artilleries  are 
fairly  well  matched  such  opportunities  will  be  rare,  and  that 
when  the  artillery  of  the  attacker  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
of  the  defender,  the  former  must  invariably  ba  prepared  to 
launch  his  infantry  against  a  position  without  waiting  for  the 
result  of  the  artillery  preparation.  All  he  can  then  hope  to  do 
with  his  artillery  is  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  defender's 
guns  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This  is  the  present  attitude  of 
the  Japanese  vis-a-vis  the  Russians.  One  senior  oflBcer,  a  colonel 
of  Japanese  artillery,  gave  it  to  me  as  his  opinion  that  the 
infantry  must  be  always  ready  to  attack  directly  the  artillery 
has  got  its  ranges  ;  it  was  hopeless  to  wait  till  the  artilleiy  had 
established  its  superiority,  as  guns  were  never  knocked  out 
nowadays. 

*  *  *  *  * 

With  reference  to  this  question,  an  artillery  staff  officer  gave 
me  his  opinion  as  follows : — "  la  the  country  we  have  been 
"  working  in,  our  duels  have  been  across  broad  valleys,  and 
"  therefore  with  long  ranges.  We  could  not  go  further  down 
"  into  the  valleys  than  we  have  done,  as  we  should  have 
'  exposed  our  guns  and  been  obliged  to  fire  too  much  up  hill. 
"  'J'herefore  the  duels  have  been  indecisive.  Without  (jveat 
"  superiority  of  guns  cue  cannot  silence  those  of  the  enemy. 

*  i.e.,  from  positions  within  effective  range  of  the  defender's  lincb. — 
0.  V.  H. 

t  Lio\it. -Colonel  Hume  is  quoting  from  the  1902  edition  ;  there  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  1905  edition,  see  Section  118. 
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*'  Therefore  infantry  must  attack  without  waiting  for  the  result 
"  of  tlie  artillery  fight.  Then,  if  our  artillery  is  strong  enough 
"  to  engage  the  whole  attention  of  the  enemy's  guns,  our 
"  infantry  is  comparatively  safe.  Also,  as  in  the  last  battle, 
"  if  the  enemy  puts  his  guns  into  hidden  positions,  the  infantry 
"  can  get  on  all  right,  as  the  guns  cannot  reach  them  with  their 
"  fire."  What  he  said  about  ranges  was  quite  true.  The 
ranges  at  which  the  artillery  of  the  First  Army  has  opened 
fire  have  generally  been  dictated  by  the  formation  of  the  hills 
and  the  breadth  of  the  valleys,  and  though  the  Japanese  artillery 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  over-caution,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  somewhat  sweeping  criticism  passed  on  it  by  some  of 
the  foreign  onlookers  and  even  by  its  own  infantry.  As  regards 
the  difficulty  of  silencing  guns,  I  would  refer  to  paragraph  4  of 
this  report,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  took  the  Japanese 
two  days  to  establish  their  superiority  along  the  section  of  front 
in  question,  although  they  had  double  as  many  guns  as  the 
Russians.  On  the  following  day,  however  (2Sth  February), 
twenty-four  Japanese  field  guns  and  four  15-cm.  howitzers 
silenced  twelve  Russian  field  guns  after  an  hour's  duel.  The 
Russian  gunners  fought  gallantly  and  continued  firino-  for  ten 
minutes  with  onlj^  two  or  three  guns.  Manj^  of  them  were 
killed  and  the  Japanese  could  see  them  being  replaced. 

Another  reason  why  infantry  must  nowadays  be  prepared  to 
attack  without  due  artillery  preparation  comes  from  the  enormous 
length  of  the  modern  battle-front.  The  success  or  failure  of 
any  particular  division  may  make  it  necessary  that  the  neio-h- 
bouring  division  or  divisions  should  be  suddenly  launched  on 
an  attack  without  reference  to  the  state  of  its  artillerj-  fio-htinc. 
Similarly,  a  division  on  the  flank  of  an  army  may  have  to  make 
a  wide  turning  movement,  the  distance  it  has  to  cover  makinrr 
it  necessary  that  the  movement  should  be  initiated  before  the 
artillery  duel  has  even  begun. 

(5)  As  I  have  remarked,  to  manoeuvre  guns  in  the  open 
under  hostile  artillery  tire  is  to  court  disaster.  The  artillery 
of  both  sides  has  been  most  careful  not  to  expose  itself  need- 
lessly, and  the  instances  that  have  come  under  my  notice  where 
it  has  had  to  do  so  have  been  but  few.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
convincing;  but  such  as  they  are,  they  hardl}-  tend  to  show 
that  the  movement  of  batteries  or  brigades,  as  a  whole,  as 
recommended  in  our  "  Field  Artillery  Training,"  is  a  feasible 
operation,  though  theoretically  it  is  the  thing  to  do.  Rather 
should  guns  be  moved  singly.  At  the  battle  of  tlie  Ya-lu,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  a  Russian  battery  which  exposed  itself 
on  the  move  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Japanese  guns,  and  had 
to  be  abandoned.  Again  in  this  last  battle  a  half  battery  of 
Russian  guns,  moving  as  a  whole,  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
and  captured  {see  paragraph  23  of  this  report).  On  the  other 
hand,  a  single  gun  on  this  latter  occasion  got  safely  away:  while 
in  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  two  whole  batteries  moving  gun  by 
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gun  at  long  intervals,  crossed  a  bit  of  shrapnel-swept  open 
without  dropping  a  man.  This  last  incident  I  described  in  my 
former  report  on  artillery.  Thai  occasions  will  occur  when 
artillery  must  advance  and  willingly  undergo  losses  is  a  tradition 
we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with,  but  the  amount  of  caution  to 
be  mixed  with  the  dash  is  an  increasing  quantity.  The  range, 
power,  and  accuracy  of  field  artillery  has,  however,  so  much 
increased  that,  if  attacking  batteries  choose  their  positions  well 
to  start  with,  they  will  probably  not  find  it  necessary  to  leave 
them  till  the  pursuit  begins. 

(6)  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  artillery  work  in  this  war 
has  been  the  extensive  use  made  of  artificial  cover.  Never 
during  the  year's  fighting  have  I  seen  a  battery  come  into  action 
without  first  making  epaulments  or  gun  pits,  or  at  all  events 
throwing  up  some  cover  for  the  detachments  before  opening  fire. 
Not  till  the  pursuit  began,  on  the  8th  Mai'ch,  did  artillery 
begin  to  do  without  them,  and  then  it  rightl}''  cast  them  aside 
whenever  the  occasion  demanded. 

34.  Mountain  Ari'dlery. — In  spite  of  its  small  range  and 
power,  mountain  artillery  has  played  a  xqyj  important  part  in 
this  campaign,  not  only  in  the  hills  but  also  in  the  plains.  The 
artillery  regiment  of  one  of  the  three  divisions  composing  the 
First  Army  is  armed  with  mountain  guns,  and  in  the  moun- 
tainous country  in  which  the  First  Army  has  operated  this 
regiment  has,  on  several  occasions,  had  to  be  indented  on  by  the 
other  divisions  when  advancing  through  country  where  their 
own  field  artillery  was  useless.  But  mountain  artillery  has  also 
appeared  in  a  new  r6le,  that  of  the  only  form  of  artillery  which 
can,  during  an  action,  change  position  or  advance  in  support  of 
infantry  by  daylight,  either  in  mountains  or  plains.  At  the 
battles  of  Te-li-ssu  and  Ta-shih-chiao  the  field  artillery  tried  to 
advance  in  the  open  in  support  of  their  infantry  as  laid  down  iu 
the  drill  books,  but  they  lost  so  many  horses  that  they  were 
forced  to  the  opinion  that,  except  under  peculiarly  favourable 
conditions  of  ground,  the  manoeuvre  was  impracticable  for  field 
artillery.  (Here  let  me  again  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  field  artillery  is  inferior  in  power  to  the  Russian, 
and  that  the  Russian  guns  are  seldom  silenced.) 

35.  Mountain  artillery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  much  less 
conspicuous  target,  and  the  killing  of  a  pony  does  not  bring  a 
gun  to  a  standstill.  There  have  been  several  instances  in  which 
mountiiin  artillery  has  been  able  to  advance  successfully  during 
a  fight,  and  in  the  battle  of  Mukden  some  mountain  guns  with 
the  Third  Army  in  the  plains  were  able  to  follow  up  the  infantry 
to  within  1,50<)  yards  of  the  enemy. 

36.  Of  the  thirteen  divisions  composing  the  Japanese  Army, 
eight  have  divisional  regiments  of  field  artillery,  four  of  mountain 
artillery,  and  one  a  mixed  regiment  of  four  field  and  two 
mountain  batteries,  but  there  is  now  a  growing  opinion  among 
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Japanese  officers  of  standing  that  every  division  should  Ijave  a 
proportion  of  mountain  artillery  attached  to  it  for  use  under  the 
circunistun-es  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Among 
other  advocates  of  tliis  new  departure,  the  Chief  of  Staff",  First 
Army,  gave  me  his  opinion  that  every  division  wliich  ha^l  a  field 
artillery  regiment  should  have  two  batteries  of  mountain  artdlery 
in  addition  to  its  field  batteries.  He  would,  however,  only 
mobilize  these  batteries  in  time  of  war.  He  did  not  think  the 
training  of  the  personnel  would  be  a  hard  matter,  as  the  difference 
between  field  and  mountain  artillery  training  is  not  very  great. 
He  would  like  to  have  a  more  powerful  gun  than  the  present 
one,  each  load  of  which  would  be  light  enough  to  be  carried  by 
one  man  on  an  emergency  (a  Japanese  can  carry  225  lbs.)  so  as 
to  render  the  target  still  more  inconspicuous,  or  to  replace  an 
injured  pony.  He  recognized  the  difficulty  of  combining  these 
two  conflicting  conditions — power  and  lightness — in  a  gun. 
*  #  «  «  * 

37.  One  more  point  with  regard  to  our  mountain  arti]lerj\ 
It  is  at  present  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Garrison  Artillery,  having 
been  made  so  when  the  separation  of  the  field  and  garrison 
artillery  took  place,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  to  render  more 
acceptable  the  dulness  of  Royal  Garrison  Artillery  service  by 
giving  a  lover  of  the  horse  a  chance  of  indulging  his  tastes.  Is 
not  the  separation  of  the  branches  complete  enough  by  this  time 
to  enable  us  to  put  an  end  to  this  anomaly  ?  Mountain  and 
field  artillery  have  one  and  the  same  role,  and  now  that  field 
artillery  has  succeeded  in  freeing  itself  from  the  trammels  of 
horse  artillery  traditions,  it  is  quite  time  that  there  should  be 
some  stronger  and  more  permanent  link  between  field  and 
mountain  gunners  than  an  entente  cordiale. 

38.  Remarks  on  Organization.  —  I  have  gathered  the 
following  information  from  Japanese  officers  whose  opinions 
carry  weight. 

(1)  As  regards  the  number   of  guns  per   division,  a   staff 

officer  of  the  First  Army  told  me  he  would  like  to  see  the 
artillery  of  a  division  increased  to  — 

9  batteries  field  artillery         -  -     54  guns. 

3  batteries  howitzers      -  -         -12  or  18  guns. 

2  batteries  mountain  artillery  -     12  guns. 

Total  -  -     78  guns. 

Of  these  only  six  batteries  field  artillery,  and  possibly  the 
three  batteries  of  howitzers,  need  be  maintained  on  the  peace 
establishment.  His  reason  for  desiring  this  large  increase  in 
artillery  was  that  in  questions  of  organization  all  they  had  to 
legislate  for  was  to  beat  Russia,  and  he  had  baen  much  struck 
with  the  great  effect  a  concentrated  artillery  fire  produced  ou 
the    Russians.      Howitzers,   he   said,    were    invaluable    in    any 
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country,  especially  in  the  plains  where  the  Russians  obtained 
most  of  their  cover  from  village  walls. 

(2)  The  campaign  was  started  with  the  fixed  principle  of 
concentrating  guns,  but  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  dispersal 
were  soon  recognized.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  hills, 
where,  even  if  a  position  for  six  batteries  in  line  was  forth- 
coming, the  chances  were  that  from  one  flank  at  least  either 
the  target  was  not  visible  or  the  range  was  too  long  for  the 
Japanese  gun.  Dispersal  of  guns  with  concentration  of  fire  is 
of  course,  recognized  as  the  ideal  to  be  attained,  but  this  requires 
more  practice  in  signalling  and  in  perfecting  rapid  communica- 
tion between  batteries ;  the  Japanese  mean  to  devote  very  great 
attention  to  this  in  the  future. 

(3)  As  the  concentration  of  the  batteries  of  a  regiment  was 
the  principle  to  be  followed,  so  the  second  line  of  wagons 
(1  store  and  27  ammunition  wagons)  was  organized  as  a 
regimental  unit.  Now  that  dispersal  of  batteries  has  come  to 
stay,  commanders  of  regiments  organize  their  regimental  wagons 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  After  the  war  some 
subdivision  of  these  wagons  into  smaller  units  will  have  to  be 
made. 

39.  Renuirks  on  Personnel. — The  following  information  on 
points  connected  with  the  personnel  of  the  Japanese  field 
artillery  may  be  of  interest : — 

(1)  The  supply  of  artillery  officers  is  a  difficult  question  for 
the  Japanese,  a  fact  I  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  the 
reserve  being  insufficient.  In  one  regiment,  I  was  informed  by 
the  officer  commanding  that  one-third  of  his  officers  are  now 
men  promoted  from  warrant  rank.  He  said  they  gave  him  a 
lot  of  trouble  as,  not  having  been  through  the  Officers'  School, 
they  required  a  deal  of  instruction. 

(2)  In  a  former  report  I  mentioned  that  the  Japanese  train 
their  gunners  and  driveis  with  a  view  to  their  interchangeability, 
and  1  remarked  on  the  drawbacks  of  this  system  with  reference 
to  the  overweighting  of  the  little  horses.  The  other  day  I  was 
informed  that  the  system  had  also  failed  to  attain  its  main 
object,  as  it  could  not  be  kept  up  in  the  field.  When  the  armies 
are  halted,  the  gunners  get  four  or  five  days  a  week  instruction 
in  gun- drill  and  one  or  two  days  in  driving,  and  vice  versd.  As 
a  result,  the  drivers  m;ike  fair  gimners,  but  a  gunner  under  two 
years'  service  makes  but  a  very  indifferent  driver.  The  shortest 
and  lightest  men  are  therefore  selected  as  drivers. 

40.  Remarks  on  Material. — I  append  a  few  remarks  on  the 
material  of  the  Japanese  artillery  : — 

(1)  The  Japanese  take  great  care  of  their  guns,  and  when  in 
(juarters  I  have  sometimes  seen  them  encased  in  wood  in  addition 
to  their  canvas  covers.  The  ri  suit  is  that  in  some  regiments 
the  guns,  after  over  a  year's  campaign,  look  as  if  they  had  only 
lately  been  browned.     The  wheels  have,  however,  suffered  very 
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much  from  the  dryness  of  the  Manchurian  chmate,  and  they  all 
rattle.  The  guns  shoot  as  well  as  ever,  and  show  but  little  sign 
of  wear.  The  vehicles  are  all  painted  a  slatey  blue,  but  I  hear 
they  are  all  to  be  repainted  khaki. 

(2)  In  the  14th  Regiment,  a  premature  high-explosive  shell, 
which  burst  in  the  bore,  blew  about  eighteen  inches  off  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun. 

(3)  No  spare  carriages  are  taken  into  the  field.  With  the 
present  gun,  the  carriage  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  gun,  and  any 
damage  to  the  former  means  that  the  gun  has  to  be  repaired  at 
an  arsenal  in  Japan.  No  carriage  has  as  yet  been  damaged  in 
the  First  Army. 

(4)  The  little  9-5-cm.  (3-7-incb)  howitzers,  or  rifled  mortars, 
have  been  found  very  useful  at  short  ranges.  They  are  mounted 
on  beds  and  weigh,  bed  and  all,  under  450  lbs.  They  are  easily 
carried  on  the  1-horse  transport  cart. 

41.  Position  of  the  Battery  Commander. — The  place  of  the 
battery  commander  is  with  his  guns.  The  ol)servation  is  done 
by  the  battalion  commander  and  regimental  commander.  Even 
if  a  battery  is  detached,  the  commander  remains  with  his  guns, 
sending  an  ofiicer  to  observe. 

42.  Orderlies.— The  absence  of  signalling  makes  the  use 
of  orderlies  very  necessary  at  times.  During  an  attack,  for 
instance,  the  commander  of  the  supporting  guns  usually  sends 
an  orderly  with  the  regimental  or  battalion  commander 
executing  the  attack.  This  orderly  brings  back  any  important 
messages  as  to  points  on  which  the  fire  of  the  guns  should  be 
concentrated,  &c. 

43.  Russian  Field  Gun.— The  only  pattern  of  Russian  field 
gun  which  has  been  captured  by  the  Japanese  is  the  one  with 
the  rubber  buffer.  The  rubber  buffer-joints  require  constant 
replacement,  especially  in  winter.  The  guns  used  by  Major 
Hijikata  show  no  signs  of  wear,  and  continue  to  shoot  accurately  ; 
they  are  horsed  with  Russian  horses,  Chinese  ponies,  and  mules, 
as  before. 

44.  Horses. — The  Japanese  have  imported  some  Australian 
horses,  I  expect,  for  artillery  purposes  only.  A  ship-load 
arrived  at  Ujina  on  15  th  May. 
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(37)  Russian  Defence  Works,  from  Nan  Shan  to 

Liao-yang. 


Report  by  Colonel  J  W.  G.  Tulloch,  Indian  Army,  undated, 
with  Remarks  bv  Lieut. -General  Sir  W.  G.  Nicholson, 
K:.C.B.;  Tokio,  1st  October  1<)04. 


PlaU. 
Russian  Redoubt  _  >  .     Map  87. 


Report  hy  Colonel  J.  W.  G.  Tulloch. 
Nan  Shan  to  Hai-cheng. 

1.  All  positions  prepared  for  defence  by  the  Russians  have 
been  astride  of,  or  immediately  covering,  the  railway  line. 
Their  guns,  where  positions  have  been  available  for  them  on 
hill  tops,  have  invariably  been  placed  tliere  ;  where  a  sufficiency 
of  such  positions  has  not  existed  they  have  been  placed  on  cols 
connecting  the  main  features  of  the  position,  and  in  the  valleys 
separating  one  portion  of  the  position  from  another. 

2.  Except  at  Nan  Shan,  all  works  for  field  guns  have  been 
of  the  ordinary  type  of  gun  pit.  At  Nan  Shan,  guns  of  position 
with  high  mountings  were  used ;  these  necessitated  higher 
parapets  and  works  of  a  more  permanent  cl)aracter. 

3.  In  a  few  instances,  notably  so  at  Nan  Shan,  trenches 
for  infantry  have  been  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
forming  the  main  features  of  the  position ;  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  they  have  been  dug  on  the  crest  line  or  part  way 
up  the  slopes.  At  Nan  Shan  all  three  lines  of  trenches  can  be 
seen  on  the  same  hill,  giving  three  tiers  of  fire  one  above  the 
other.  It  was  here  in  the  lowest  line  of  trenches  that  the  only 
attempt  was  made  to  provide  head-cover  ;  it  consisted  of  sand- 
bags of  a  size  to  contain  100  lbs-  of  grain. 

4.  Infantry  trenches  have  invariably  been  constructed  so 
as  to  give  cover  to  men  standing,  but,  whether  they  be  for 
infantry  or  for  artillery,  the  main  feature  of  all  works  has  been 
their  extreme  conspicuonsness.  They  have  been  dug  in  red 
clay  soil  and  the  excavated  earth  thrown  up  in  front.  The 
approaches  to  the  position  have  been  over  green  crops  and  the 
background  has  been  either  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  hills  or  the 
sky  itself;  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  very  conspicuous  all  these 
works  have  b;'en,  and  how  much  the  task  of  the  attackers  has 
b'ien  facilitated   thereby.     Up  the  Hai-cheng  the  Russian  does 
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not  seem  to  have  realized  the  value  of  smokeless  powder  to 
the  defence,  but  has  advertised  his  positions  to  the  naked  eye 
at  long  artillery  range. 

5.  In  some  positions  a  portion  has  been  prepared  for  all- 
round  defence — a  sort  of  reduit,  perched  on  a  hill  top  and 
visible  for  miles — no  false  positions  have  been  prepared  and 
no  cunning  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Russian  defence 
tactics,  there  has  been  no  particular  limit  to  the  length  of  the 
infantry  trench,  no  intervening  spaces  by  which  the  defenders 
could  advance  from  them,  and  not  even  a  foothold  constructed 
in  the  parapet  to  aid  the  defenders  in  climbing  out  to  the  front. 
Passive  defence  has  been  the  order  of  the  day,  and  although  the 
flanks  of  positions  have  been  well  thrown  back  and  gun  pits  and 
trenches  dug  even  to  face  the  rear,  yet,  when  once  the  flanks 
have  been  attacked  and  their  communications  along  the  railway 
line  threatened,  the  Russians  have  evacuated  the  position. 

6.  The  above  was  the  state  of  affairs  up  to  Ta-shih-chiao, 
but  here  the  beginning  of  a  great  change  was  noticed.  The 
nature  of  the  defences  was  the  same  as  those  already  described, 
but  the  Russians  abandoned  their  prepared  artillery  positions 
in  favour  of  placing  their  guns  behind  the  hills  and  employing 
indirect  fire.  The  introduction  of  this  change  had  a  very 
marked  effect.  The  Japanese  searched  in  vain  for  the  Russian 
guns,  and  failing  to  find  them,  resorted  to  an  infantry  advance 
without  full  artillery  preparation,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  checked  during  daylight,  and  suffered  heavily  from 
shrapnel  fire. 

7.  The  prepared  position  at  Hai-cheng  had  all  the  defects 
of  previous  ones,  but  was  never  defended.  The  Russians  fell 
back  from  Hai-cheng  to  the  vicinity  of  Liao-yang,  fighting 
rear  guard  actions  only. 

Shou-shan-pv,  and  Liao-yang. 

8.  At  Shou-shan-pu  and  Liao-yang  two  separate  positions, 
the  former  position  covering  the  latter,  faced  the  Second 
Japanese  Army,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  line  of   the  Shou-shan-pu  Hills,  5  miles  south  of 

Liao-yang. 

(2)  An  inner  line  of  defences  covering  Liao-yang. 

The  assault  of  these  two  positions  formed  two  separate 
battles. 

Shou-shan-pu  Works.* 

9.  In  the  first  line  of  works  we  see  the  same  type  of 
infantry  trenches,  situated  on  either  the  crest  line  or  the 
slopes  of  hills,  but  with  this  marked  difference,  namely,  that 

•  See  Map  31,  Vol.  I. 
E     50294.  U    U 
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instead  of  the  superior  slopes  of  the  parapets  standing  up  con- 
spicuously above  the  surrounding  ground,  they  merged  gradually 
into  that  of  the  hillsides,  and  were  made  to  resemble  them  as 
much  as  possible  by  being  carefully  covered  with  green  sods. 
The  interior  of  some  of  the  trenches  differed  from  any  previously 
constructed,  inasmuch  as  they  were  provided  with  a  banquette 
2  feet  wide  and  excavated  to  a  further  depth  of  18  inclies — 
making  6  feet  in  all.  Where  this  had  not  been  done  the 
defenders  had  endeavoured  to  make  more  cover  for  themselves 
by  scooping  out  the  parapet,  as  was  done  by  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa. 

10.  Shou-shan-pu  was  an  excellent  position  for  indirect 
artillery  lire — one  of  long  cols  connecting  the  main  features  of 
its  front,  and  also  joining  up  the  latter  to  hills  thrown  back  on 
either  flank.  The  most  was  made  of  it,  and  the  command  of 
view  given  by  Shou-shan-pu  Hill  on  one  flank,  and  the  use  of 
a  balloon  in  the  centre.  The  guns  were  placed  in  ordinary  gun 
pits  calling  for  no  special  remark,  but  the  accuracy  of  their  lire 
was  astonishing. 

11.  This  position  was  remarkable  for  the  deep  covered  ways, 
which,  twisting  and  turning  so  as  to  avoid  enfilade,  connected 
the  trenches  with  strong  splinterproofs  cut  into  the  reverse 
slopes  of  the  position,  and  also  for  the  introduction  of  two  semi- 
permanent field  works — the  one  a  redoubt  between  the  western 
slopes  of  Shou-shan-pu  Hill  and  the  railway,  with  a  command 
of  8  feet  and  a  deep  V-shaped  ditch,  and  the  other  a  lunette  in 
the  valley  between  the  above  hill  and  those  to  its  fiont.  The 
whole  of  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  Shou-shan-pu  position, 
except  where  roads  lead  through  it,  or  a  cross-fire  could  be 
brought  to  heixr  on  attackers,  was  protected  by  wire  entangle- 
ments or  military  pits.  It  was  owing  to  these  obstacles  that 
the  Russians  were  able  to  make  as  prolonged  a  resistance  as 
they  did. 

Liao-yang  Works.* 

12.  Between  Shou-shan-pu  and  Liao-yang  the  country  is 
quite  flat  and  open  but  for  villages  and  millet  crops  ten  to 
fourteen  feet  high ;  the  Liao-yang  works  were  therefore 
necessarily  constructed  on  the  flat. 

Liao-yang  is  a  walled  town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tai-tzu  River.  Between  the  city  and  the  railway  line  on  the 
west  is  the  Russian  settlement,  3  miles  north  of  which  ia  the 
railway  bridge  across  the  river.  The  Liao-yang  works  run 
in  a  general  line  from  the  river  on  the  south-east,  and,  after 
skirting  the  south  of  the  town  and  settlement  at  a  distance 
of  2,000  yards  from  them,  cross  the  railway  line,  and  after 
going  west  for  2,000  yards  gradually  trend  towards  the  north 
until  the  river  is  reached  again  north-west  of  the  railway  bridge. 

♦  Sec  Map  30,  Vol.  I. 
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These  works  consist  of  a  series  of  eleven  closed  redoubts^  with 
infantry  trenches  and  gun  pits  between  them.  The  redoubts 
were  heavily  protected  by  wire  entanglements,  and  in  some 
cases  the  intervening  spaces  were  covered  by  the  same  obstacles. 

13.  The  redoubts  were  all  of  a  semi -permanent  nature. 
Their  command  varied  up  to  as  much  as  12  feet.  The  ditches 
6  feet  in  depth  and  15  feet  wide  and  flanked  by  orillons.  They 
were  constructed  for  garrisons  of  500  infantry  or  less,  and  for 
machine  guns,  and  were  never  more  than  1,400  yards  apart. 
The  total  length  of  the  works  was  about  ten  miles. 

14.  The  soil  is  a  very  stiff  dark  clay ;  the  works  had 
evidently  been  constructed  for  some  months,  as  their  slopes  were 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  w^eeds.  The  redoubts  were 
conspicuous  by  their  height,  and  were  not  well  covered,  but  the 
trenches  looked  like  ordinary  banks  between  fields.  The  ground 
to  their  front  had  been  cleared  up  to  800  or  1,000  yards,  but 
they  were  even  then  invisible  to  the  Japanese  gunners,  because 
of  the  intervening  fields  of  millet ;  in  some  cases  a  fringe  of 
millet  was  left  standing  in  front  of  the  parapets,  and  this, 
mingling  with  a  background  of  the  same  crop  growing  up  to 
the  trenches,  makes  them  very  difficult  to  see  at  decisive 
infantry  ranges. 

15.  Sunken  gun  pits  were  constructed  in  some  instances, 
in  others  they  were  of  the  ordinary  type.  A  complete  system 
of  covered  ways  connected  all  works  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  railway  line  with  the  city  in  rear,  the  battlements  of  which 
were  defended  for  a  time. 

16.  No  redoubt  was  captured  by  assault  on  front  or  flanks 
— some  were  entered  by  the  gorge,  but  most  were  abandoned 
before  the  Japanese  got  into  them.  In  the  redoubt  of  which  a 
plan*  is  attached  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  shell  marks 
on  the  parapets  and  bombproofs  from  projectiles  of,  it  is 
believed,  field  mortars,  and  possibly  a  few  high-explosives,  but 
no  appreciable  damage  was  done  to  it. 

Remarks  by  Lieut-General  Sir  W.  G.  Nicholson,  K.C.B. 

I  concur  genej-ally  in  the  views  expressed  in  the  accom- 
panying report  by  Colonel  TuUoch,  with  regard  to  which  I  ofier 
the  followins:  observations  : — 

(a)  All  or  almost  all  the  more  important  defences  from 
Nan  Shan  to  Liao-yang  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Chinese  labour.  From  this  I  should  be  inclined  to  conclude  that 
the  Russian  troops  have  not  been  adequately  trained,  or  at  any 
rate  are  not  adepts,  in  the  constructiun  of  entrenchments  and 
field  works ;  and  this  view  is  borne  out  by  what  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  has  reported  with  respect  to   the  superiority  of  the 

♦Map  87. 
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Japanese  in  providing  cover  for  their  infantry  and  artillery  in 
the  presence  or  vicinity  of  the  enemy. 

(6)  At  Nan  Shan,  owing  to  the  restricted  and  conspicuous 
nature  of  the  site  and  the  sparse  vegetation,  concealment  of 
the  defensive  works  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible.  This 
remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  works  between  Nan 
Shan  and  Liao-yang. 

(c)  At  Shou-shan-pu  and  Liao-yang  the  design  of  the 
defences  was,  in  my  opinion,  excellent.  Moreover,  the  former 
position  was  almost  an  ideal  one,  being  very  strong  against 
frontal  attack,  well  protected  on  the  flanks,  and  with  ample 
facilities  for  reinforcement  or  withdraw'al  to  the  rear.  The 
works  also  between  Shou-shan-pu  and  Liao-yang  were  most 
formidable.  Moreover,  the  railway  line  from  Liao-yang  for 
about  a  mile  to  the  north  had,  I  understand,  been  prepared  for 
defence  b}*  the  construction  of  eai-then  parapets  on  the  embank- 
ment upon  which  the  rails  are  laid.  This  materially  facilitated 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops,  as  it  secured  their  use  of 
the  railway  until  the  last  moment.  Although  I  went  over  the 
works  at  Shou-shan-pu  in  company  with  General  Oku,  and  also 
saw  most  of  the  defences  intervening  between  Shou-shan-pu 
and  Liao-yang,  I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  visit  and  examine 
the  works  protecting  the  railway,  and  therefore  can  only  speak 
of  them  from  hearsay. 

(d)  I  noticed  at  Shou-shan-pu  and  Liao-yang  that  trous  de 
lou}^  were  freely  used  as  obstacles  in  combination  with  wire 
entanglements  in  front  of  the  entrenchments.  These  were  some 
8  feet  deep,  with  pointed  stakes  fixed  at  the  bottom.  The  work 
had  been  very  neatly  executed,  obviously  by  Chinese  labour. 
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(38)  The  Defence  Works  of  the  Second  Japanese 
Army  North  of  Tieh-ling. 


Report  by  Colonel  J.  W.  G.  Tulloch,  Indian  Army,  Calcutta, 
6th  January  1906. 


bound  in  text. 


Photographs. 

(1)  Low  command  -  -  _  \ 

(2)  General  view    -  -  -         _ 

(3)  Traverses      -  -  -  _ 

(4)  Communication  under  cover 

(5)  Do.  do. 

(6)  Overhead  cover  -  -         - 

(7)  A  small  redoubt         -  -  - 

(8)  Machine  gun  emplacement 

(9)  Do.  do. 

(10)  Observation  posts  -  -         - 

(11)  Do.  do.       - 

(12)  Interior  of  machine  gun  emplacement 

(13)  Head-cover       -  -  -         - 

(14)  Infantry  firing  from  cover 

(15)  Do.  do. 


It  was  not  until  after  the  armistice  had  been  signed  that 
the  attaches  of  the  Second  Army  were  permitted  to  inspect  the 
line  of  defence  constructed  by  that  Army  or  even  to  gain  any 
exact  information  regarding  the  line  taken  up  or  the  character 
of  the  works. 

So  far  as  the  Second  Army  was  concerned,  the  line  taken 
up  extended  from  a  point  5  miles  north  of  the  township  of 
Chang-tu  Fu,  due  west  for  a  distance  of  15  miles,  and  was  held 
by  three  divisions,  the  5th,  3rd  and  4th,  in  order  from  east  to 
west.  Of  these  the  works  of  the  3rd  Division  were  the  onlj-  ones 
which  were  visited. 

Up  as  far  north  as  Mukden  the  railway  line  skirts  the 
spurs  of  the  mountains,  and  the  country  side  to  the  w^est  is  one 
vast  plain.  At  Tieh-ling,  however,  the  valley  of  the  Liao  narrows 
to  a  gorge  and  then  runs  in  a  westerly  direction,  while  the 
railway  line  continues  its  course  due  north.  At  Kai-yiian 
station  undulating  country  is  reached  and  everywhere  north  of 
this  is  a  succession  of  spurs  and  valleys  trending  from  east  to 
west  with  underfeatures  to  the  north  and  south.     It  was  alon<^ 
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one  of  these  spurs  that  the  Japanese  took  up  their  line  of  defence, 
but  the  works  constructed  did  not  follow  the  spar  in  its  entirety  ; 
the  line  seemed  on  the  contrary  to  have  been  drawn  arbitrarily 
from  point  to  point,  the  fact  being  that  the  countr}'  was  one  of 
those  tempting  ones  full  of  gentle  undulations  where,  if  too  much 
initiative  had  been  left  to  individuals,  there  would  have  been  a 
temptation  to  go  on  and  on,  discarding  positions  in  rear  and 
taking  up  points  in  advance  until  cohesion  between  the  different 
defence  works  would  have  been  lost. 

For  once  in  these  gently  sloping  hUls,  the  large  villages  which 
formed  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  plains  of  the  Liao 
disappear,  and  their  places  are  taken  by  small  hamlets  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  houses  each.  It  was  only  here  and  there  that 
these  hamlets  came  into  the  line  of  defence  and  could  be  utilized, 
and  the  works  for  the  most  part  took  the  form  of  long  lines  of 
universal  pattern  trenches  with  the  flanks  thrown  back — almost 
too  long  to  be  called  redoubts — with  open  gorges  and  deep 
approaches  leading  into  them  from  cover  in  rear.  The  fronts  and 
flanks  of  all  these  works  were  strongly  protected  with  wire 
entanorlements,  never  more  than  three  rows,  sometimes  less, 
fastened  to  stakes  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  so  strongly 
embedded  in  the  ground  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  shake 
them. 

These  entanglements  varied  from  25  to  50  yards  from  the 
trenches  which  they  were  protecting ;  and  in  some  cases  after 
an  interval  of  15  yards  a  row  of  abattis  was  to  be  found  beyond 
the  wire.  This  abattis  consisted  of  one  branch  only  and 
seemed  to  be  intended  to  conceal  the  wire  entanglement  rather 
than  to  offer  an  obstacle  in  itself  as  it  was  not  embedded  in  the 
ground  or  concealed  in  any  way. 

Poles  with  conspicuously  large  tin  discs  nailed  on  to  them 
were  placed  to  mark  the  distances  in  front  of  the  trenches ; 
observation  platforms  were  arranged  among  the  upper  branches 
of  all  suitable  trees ;  while  everywhere  along  the  roads  in  rear 
were  sign  posts  showing  where  each  road  and  cross  road  led  to, 
and  rough  maps  painted  on  boards  marked  the  positions  of  the 
nearest  villages  and  their  names. 

The  main  features  of  the  works  were  : — 

(1)  Their  low  command,  which  is  best  shown  by  photograph 
No.  1,  which  was  taken  at  a  distance  of  25  yards :  the  figure 
shown  in  it  was  standing  on  the  exact  crest  of  the  parapet.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  only  the  tops  of  the  main  tmverses  arc 
visible,  that  tlie  crops  were  left  standing  behind  the  works,  and 
that  grass  was  growing  on  the  tops  of  the  travei-ses  themselves. 

(2)  The  large  number  of  traverses.     See  photograph  No,  2. 
The  main  traverses  were  never  more  than  15  yards  apart, 

and  in  many  cases  considerably  less,  while  smaller  intermediate 
traverses  were  often  so  close  together  as  only  to  give  room  for 
three  and  sometimes  only  two  men  between  them. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  main  traverses  were  : — 
Length  -  -  -  -     9    feet. 

Thickness  -  -  -         -     5^     „ 

Height  above  crest  of  parapet  -  1 3  inches. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  traverses  were  constructed  so  as 
to  leave  room  for  men  to  stand  between  them  and  the  parapet. 
The  works  were  not,  so  far  as  one  could  see  (the  kaoliang  was 
then  at  its  highest),  open  to  enfilade  fire  from  any  direction,  but 
the  undulating  nature  of  the  country  rendered  this  provision  a 
wise  precaution. 

Photograph  No.  3  shows  up  the  position  of  the  wire  entangle- 
ments with  reference  to  the  trench,  and  also  the  proximity  of  the 
traverses  to  each  other.  The  entrance  to  a  machine  gun  position 
can  be  seen  on  the  extreme  left. 

(3)  The  third  important  feature  was  the  immense  amount  of 
labour  spent  in  making  free  communications  under  cover  in  rear 
of  the  parapets.  This  can  be  seen  from  photographs  Nos.  4 
and  5.     The  ditches  shown  were  5  feet  deep  and  as  many  broad. 

Photograph  6  is  a  nearer  view  of  the  overhead  cover  shown 
in  photograph  4.  This  was  only  provided  in  a  very  few 
instances  ;  for  the  most  part  there  was  neither  head-cover  nor 
overhead  cover  of  any  sort  provided. 

One  small  redoubt  was  constructed  entirely  as  shown  in 
photograph  7.  The  work  was  intended  to  be  used  for  a  man  to 
fire  over  standing,  and  the  inside  space  below  the  logs  gave 
sufficient  room  for  him  to  sit  down  under  peifect  cover. 

Photogi-aphs  8  and  9  are  the  exterior  and  interior  views  of  a 
machine  gun  position  :  the  dark  shadow  in  No.  8  shows  where 
the  superior  slope  of  the  works  has  been  cut  away  so  as  to  clear 
the  front  for  a  second  gun. 

Photographs  10  and  11  show  the  commanding  officers'  obser- 
vation posts  in  the  centres  of  their  respective  works. 

Photograph  12  is  the  interior  of  a  machine  gun  position. 
Standing  crops  in  front  almost  conceal  the  embrasure. 

Photograph  13  is  a  sample  of  the  head-cover — the  onl}--  one 
I  saw.     The  bags  are  ordinary  ration  ones. 

Photographs  Nos.  14  and  15  are  very  important  oues.  The 
first  shows  Japanese  infantry  firing  from  a  trench,  and  the 
second — taken  from  a  few  paces  in  front — how  little  they  expose 
themselves  to  the  enemy. 

Every  Japanese  trench  has  a  niche  cut  out  of- the  crest  of 
the  parapet,  as  shown  in  section  of  a  trench  on  the  next  page. 
This  niche  is  for  the  sake  of  giving  him  free  play  for  his  right 
hand  and  forearm.  His  left  hand,  instead  of  resting  on  the 
parapet,  holds  the  butt  of  the  rifle  at  the  toe  and  presses  it 
into  the  shoulder.  The  rifle  itself  rests  on  the  crest  of  the 
parapet,  and  he  can  get  a  steady  aim  while  at  the  same  time 
offering  a  minimum  amount  of  exposure  to  the  enemy. 
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The  whole  of  the  works  were  a  marvel  of  neatness  in  their 
construction,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  were  done 
entirely  by  infantry  soldiers.  The  commandant  of  each  divisional 
engineer  battalion  merely  directed  that  a  certain  type  of  work 
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should  be  made  on  certain  ground,  and  then  left  it  to  be  carried 
out  entirely  under  the  superintendence  of  infantry  regimental 
and.  battalion  commanders. 
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(39)  Russian  and  Japanese  Field  Defences. 


Report  by  Lieut-Colonel  E.  Agar,  Royal  Engineers, 
January  1906.* 


Plate. 
Russian  defensive  position  near  Tieh-ling  -         -         -     Map  88. 


The  recent  campaign  in  Manchuria  has  been  specially 
remarkable  for  the  abnormally  long  intervals,  according  to 
modem  ideas,  which  have  elapsed  between  the  important 
pitched  battles.  The  climate  and  nature  of  the  country  were 
such  that  during  certain  portions  of  the  year,  extending  over 
considerable  periods  of  time,  active  operations  on  a  large  scale  were 
quite  out  of  the  question.  During  this  enforced  cessation  of 
hostilities  ample  opportunities  occurred  for  both  sides  to  very 
greatly  increase  the  strength  of  their  respective  positions  by 
means  of  field  defences.  As  a  general  rule  the  soil,  except  during 
the  hard  frosts  of  winter,  wlien  nothing  could  be  done  with  it, 
was  easily  worked,  and  stood  well  of  itself  without  revetting ; 
while  the  Chinese  villages,  with  the  mud  walls  surrounding 
them,  and  with  the  numerous  mud  walls  in  their  interiors, 
readily  lent  themselves  to  prepai-ation  as  strong  defensive  posts. 

An  extensive  use  of  field  works,  combined  with  a  strong 
national  tendency  to  act  on  the  defensive,  have  always  been 
marked  characteristics  of  Russian  troops.     * 

♦  #  ♦  *  » 

I  much  regret  that  the  very  day  upon  which  the  foreign 
military  attaches  were  permitted  to  start  on  a  visit  to  the 
Japanese  first  line  of  defence,  I  had  to  leave  the  front  for  Japan 
in  accordance  with  my  orders,  and  my  information  as  to  this 
excellent  line  of  defences  is  therefore  only  second-hand  ;  the 
accompanying  photographs,  too,  of  this  line  were  not  taken  by 
myself,  but  were  taken  by  other  attaches  at  my  request. 

Japanese  DefenMve  Line  at  the  end  of  the  War. 

The  line  of  defence  taken  up  for  the  Second  Army,  under 
ins  ructions  from  the  General  Staff,  was  not  defined  by  any 
marked  natural  feature.  There  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
fairly  well-defined  natural  ridge,  but  this  could  not  be  utilized, 
as  it  ran  somewhat  obliquely  to  the  line  of  defence,  which  had 

*  A.  number  of  photographs  were  submitted  with  this  report,  but  as 
the  field  defences  shown  did  not  materially  differ  from  those  illustrated  in 
the  preceding  report,  they  have  not  been  reproduced. 
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to  be  taken  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Armies  on  either  flank. 

The  country  was  undulating,  but  fell  gradually  to  the  front 
for  a  little  over  a  mile,  and  then  rose  gradually  again  to  a 
distance  of  some  three  miles  from  the  Japanese  defensive  line. 
The  works  were  more  or  less  continuous,  especially  those  con- 
structed by  the  3rd  Division,  which  had  had  throughout  the 
campaign  more  experience  in  entrenching  than  any  other 
divisions  composing  the  Second  Army,  and  whose  works  were 
therefore  perhaps  the  most  carefully  executed.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  large  gaps  were  left  sufficient  for  the  passage  for 
counter-attacks  of  regiments  or  even  of  brigades.  All  important 
points  were  occupied  by  closed  works,  the  most  noticeable  feature 
about  which  was  their  unusually  large  size.  Whereas  such 
works  had  hitherto  been  constructed  for  only  a  company,  these 
were  made  to  be  held  by  three  companies  of  two  hundred  men 
each,  with  probably  the  fourth  company  of  the  battalion  in 
reserve.  The  forts  were  some  2,000  yards  apart,  and  were 
intended  for  defence  by  rifle  and  machine  gun  fire  only,  and 
contained  no  guns.  Positions  for  the  latter  had  been  prepared 
some  distance  in  rear,  in  the  intervals  between  the  forts, 
flanking  the  latter,  and  bringing  a  cross-fire  to  bear  on  the 
ground  in  front. 

Such  villages  and  hamlets  as  could  be  utilized  in  the  general 
scheme  were  put  into  a  state  of  defence — walls  loopholed, 
communications  made,  &c.,  »S:c.,  while  between  these  and  the 
gun  positions  and  forts  stretches  of  trench  and  parapet  of  varied 
lengths  were  erected,  with  obstacles  (barbed  wire  entanglements 
and  abattis),  under  close  infantry  fire,  at  about  60  yards,  in 
front  of  all  defences. 

In  one  case,  where  the  ground  was  favourable,  a  small 
stream  had  been  dammed  up  and  formed  into  an  inundation. 
In  another,  an  old  Chinese  wall  had  been  utilized  in  the 
defensive  line.  In  fact  the  whole  terrain  had  been  made  use  of 
to  the  fjreatest  possible  advantage.  Along  practically  the  entire 
front  of  this  position  was  a  glacis-like  slope,  extending  for  at 
least  some  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  yards,  while  beyond  this 
again  the  ground  was  well  exposed  to  artillery  tire.  In  parts 
or  the  line  the  kaoliang  had  been  half  broken  off"  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground  and  bent  down,  thus  making  a  most  fonnidable 
additional  obstacle  in  front  of  the  artificial  obstacles  already 
prepared  in  advance  of  the  works.  A  few  of  the  front  rows  of 
the  kaoliang,  which  is  some  ten  feet  high,  were  left  standing  in 
order  to  conceal  the  works  from  view. 

Every  effort  had  evidently  been  made  to  provide  concealment 
from  view,  the  works  themselves,  \^hether  fire-trenches  or 
redoubts,  having  a  low  commund  of  only  18  inches,  combined 
with  a  suitable  background,  which  would  prevent  heads  from 
showing  up  against  the  sky-line,  this  background  being  fre- 
quently made  up  to  the  height  required  to  fulfil  this  object.     In 
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many  places,  both  in  the  trenches  and  in  the  redoubts,  over- 
head splinterproof  cover  against  shrapnel  fire  was  provided  on 
the  parapet  itself,  the  men  firing  through  a  horizontal  aperture 
some  eight  inches  in  depth.  No  doubt,  in  the  event  of  the  back- 
ground being  bad,  and  heads  showing  up  tii rough  the  horizontal 
slit,  strips  of  canvas  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  suspended 
from  the  rear  of  the  overhead  cover,  as  was  done,  I  believe, 
towards  the  end  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  An  elbow-rest  is 
an  invariable  feature  of  all  Japanese  fire-trenches  ;  these  trenches 
gave  very  good  concealment  from  view  and  very  good  cover  to 
the  men  occupying  them. 

Another  very  noticeable  feature  in  this  defensive  line  was 
the  very  large  amount  of  traversing  provided.  In  some  places, 
it  is  true,  there  was  room  for  from  eight  to  ten  rifles  between 
traverses,  but  as  a  rule  there  was  not  space  for  more  than  two  or 
three.  A  fairly  common  type  was  to  have  two  larger  traverses 
with  two  splinterproof  traverses  in  between,  leaving  room  for 
two  rifles  in  each  of  the  intervening  spaces.  Occasionally  the 
traverses  were  alternately  attached  to  and  detached  from  the 
parapet, 

Blinded  cover  was  everywhere  very  freely  provided,  both  in 
the  interior  of  the  redoubts  and  for  the  intervening  trenches. 

The  redoubts  themselves  were  closed  works,  in  the  form  of 
blunted  lunettes,  with  angles  of  about  120  degrees  at  the 
shoulders. 

The  front  faces  were  about  100  yards  long,  the  flanks 
50  yards,  and  the  work  was  closed  with  a  straight  gorge  some 
150  yards  in  length.  The  ditches  were  about  10  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  and  from  7  to  8  feet  deep,  and  were  flanked  by  a 
double  caponier  at  one  shoulder  and  by  a  single  one  at  the 
other.  The  machine  guns  were  placed  in  these  caponiers,  but 
could  also  be  utilized  for  the  general  defence  of  the  work. 
High  barbed  wire  entanglements,  well  concealed  from  view, 
were  placed  about  sixty  yards  in  front  of  the  filing  parapets. 

In  the  centre  of  the  work  was  a  blinded  conning-tower,  to 
be  used  as  a  post  of  observation  by  the  commanding  officer. 

The  whole  of  the  work  on  this  defence  line  had 'been  most 
neatly  and  carefully  executed.  Among  the  foreign  military 
attaches  present  with  the  Second  Japanese  Army  it  was  the 
universal  opinion  that  had  the  war  continued,  and  had  the 
Russians  ventured  to  attack  this  defensive  line,  they  would 
certainly  have  met  with  a  most  signal  reverse.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  possible  doubt  that  they  would  never  have  been  so 
rash  as  to  do  so. 

Russian  Defensive  Works. 

Acting  generally  on  the  defensive,  the  Russians  have  always 
realized  to  the  full  the  value  of  field  defences,  and  even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  their  works  were  greatly 
superior  to  those   of  the  Japanese.     As  a  rule,  their  redoubts 
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were  well  placed,  and  the  positions  of  the  fire-trenches  care- 
fully and  judiciously  selected  and,  generally  speaking,  very 
difficult  to  locate,  more  especially  as  the  war  progressed,  As  a 
rule,  the  lines  of  trenches  were  very  much  multiplied,  there 
being  several  rows  one  behind  the  other,  with  numerous  con- 
necting trenches  and  approaches  to  the  front  line.  Unless 
several  tiers  of  fire  are  obtained  thereby  the  principle  does  not 
seem  a  good  one,  as  there  would  appear  to  be  a  likelihood,  with 
the  knowledge  that  there  are  other  lines  behind  to  fall  back 
upon,  of  a  less  obstinate  defence  of  the  first  line. 

A  good  instance  of  this  multiplication  of  lines  of  fire- 
trenches  will  be  found  in  the  Russian  defensive  position  on  the 
heights  to  the  east  of  Tieh-ling,  which  was  fortified  but  never 
held.  A  complete  plan  has  been,  so  I  was  informed,  already 
forwarded  of  this  defensive  position  by  Lieut.-General  Sir  C.  J. 
Burnett,  K.C.B.* 

The  works  were  very  extensive,  and  as  most  of  them  had 
to  be  made  in  very  hard  and  rocky  soil  the  amount  of  labour 
involved,  which  was  carried  out  by  Chinese  coolies,  must  have 
been  very  great  indeed. 

The  upper  summit  of  each  prominent  spur  was  occupied 
by  a  closed  work,  pro\'ided  with  ample  blinded  cover  in  the 
interior  and  with  well-covered  deep  approaches  from  the  rear, 
leading  up  to  the  continuous  line  of  fire-trenches  which  followed 
the  uppermost  form-line  of  the  hills,  but  generally  some  fifty 
yards  (rarely  as  little  as  twenty  yards)  below  the  actual  crest 
line.  This,  I  noticed,  was  the  usual  position  selected  by  the 
Russians  for  their  fire-trenches  both  here  and  elsewhere,  as  the 
men's  heads  did  not  then  show  up  against  the  sky-line. 

Between  the  redoubts,  and  following  the  intervening  contour 
line,  was  an  almost  continuous  trench,  while  below  the  redoubts 
were  two  other  tiers  of  fire-trenches,  the  one  following  the 
topmost  contour  of  the  spur  and  the  other  the  contour  at  the 
first  change  of  slope  below.  Each  of  these  was  connected,  by 
numerous  covered  approaches,  with  the  trenches  and  redoubts 
above  and  to  the  rear.  All  the  guns  were  apparently  intended 
to  be  pladed  in  batteries  situated  in  the  uppermost  line  of 
trenches,  where  there  were  emplacements  for  some  thirty  guns 
and  two  howitzers. 

The  works  were  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  ground  and  the  earth 
scattered  both  to  front  and  rear,  while  the  glacis  of  the  redoubts 
was  cut  away  so  as  to  conceal  the  obstacles  placed  in  them. 
The  works  must  have  been  most  difficult  of  detection  from  the 
enemy's  side,  even  at  a  very  short  distance. 

Where  favourable  natural  features  existed,  such  as  low-lying 
knolls,  &c.,  the  Russians,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  would  make 
use  of  them  for  excavating  redoubts  out  of  them.  These 
redoubts,  of  course,  had  little  or  no  command,  but  they  were 
most  admirably  concealed  from  view. 

*  See  Map  88. 
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At  Chang-tu  Fu,  the  northernmost  town  of  importance  occu- 
pied by  the  Second  Japanese  Army,  I  found  precisely  the  same 
system  of  several  lines  of  defence,  one  behind  the  other,  in  vogue 
in  the  Russian  lines  of  defence  there ;  but  whereas  at  Tieh-ling 
there  were  several  tiers  of  fire,  at  Chang- tu  Fu  only  one  could 
be  used  at  a  time,  the  ground  being  quite  flat. 

***** 

The  Russian  defences  were  not  always  uniform  in  character. 
Around  Mukden,  for  instance,  there  was  a  marked  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  defences.  Wherever  the  works  were  of 
great  tactical  importance,  there  the  best  engineers  had  been 
employed.  Thus  the  works  in  the  front  line  were  of  the 
most  modern  design  and  were  exceedingly  well  made.  They 
had  been  executed  at  a  later  date  than  the  works  in  the  second 
line.  They  were  particularly  well  concealed  from  view,  were 
well  enfiladed,  had  a  good  cross-fire  over  the  intervening  ground, 
which  was  also  swept  by  fire  from  occasional  fire-trenches  in  the 
interval  (specially  disposed  so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
contours  of  the  ground),  as  well  as  from  short  wing  fiie-trenches 
of  the  works  themselves. 

In  the  second  line,  however,  which  was  considerably  further 
to  the  rear,  the  defences  were  of  a  very  ordinary  character  and 
of  antiquated  design.  Here  the  works  were  all  laid  out  more  or 
less  regularly,  without  taking  advantage  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  with  the  connecting  trenches  laid  out  in  straight 
lines. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  later  Russian  defences 
was  undoubtedly  concealment.  Every  care  was  taken  to  have 
as  little  showing  above  ground  as  possible,  and,  whenever  it 
could  be  done  without  showing  up  the  position  of  the  works,  the 
excavated  earth  was  not  used  in  any  way  as  a  parapet,  but  was 
scattered  over  the  ground,  if  possible  to  the  rear.  When 
obstacles  were  used  they  were  placed  below  ground  level  and 
kept  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy.  Bather  than  let  them  show 
above  ground  they  would  omit  them  altogether.  As  already 
explained,  where  the  ground  wjis  favourable,  works  were  simply 
excavated  and  given  no  command.  Very  particular  care  was 
devoted  to  the  concealment  of  the  machine  gun  emplacements, 
as  it  was  well  known  that  if  their  position  were  once  located  they 
were  liable  to  be  quickly  put  out  of  action  by  artillery  fire. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  having  so  little  showing  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  it  followed,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  amount  of  cover,  it  became  obligatory  to  dig  deeper. 
Whether  such  a  vast  amount  of  labour  as  this  entailed  would  be 
possible  in  a  European  campaign,  and  whether  sufficient  time  for 
its  execution  would  be  available,  is  very  much  open  to  question ; 
but,  given  the  necessary  amount  of  time  at  disposal,  it  would 
as  a  rule  undoubtedly  be  fully  justified  by  the  result.  In  the 
campaign  in  Manchuria  there  was  nearly  always  ample  time  for 
digging  as  deep  as  desired. 
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In  place  of  making  loopholes  a  common  practice  with  tlie 
Russians  was  to  make  a  small  hollowing  out  of  the  interior  crest 
and  superior  slope  from  the  spot  at  which  the  man  fired,  the 
hollow  falling  away  to  nothing  a  couple  of  feet  in  front  of  the 
crest,  thus  giving  the  top  of  the  parapet  a  corrugated  appearance. 

Owing  to  the  excellence  of  their  defences  the  Russian  troops, 
while  actually  holding  them,  apparently  lost  comparatively  few 
men  either  by  infantry  or  artillery  tire.  A  very  good  instance  of 
this  is  offered  by  the  redoubt  at  Sha-to-tzu  on  the  south-west 
front  of  the  Mukden  defences,  just  north  of  the  Hun  Ho.  This 
work  was  attacked  over  and  over  again  by  the  Japanese 
5th  Division  on  the  9th  March  1905,  but  owing  to  the  heavy 
losses  the  progress  of  the  attack  was  very  slow.  Finally  the 
attacking  troops  succeeded  in  getting  u[)  to  within  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  yards  of  the  redoubt,  but  once  there  could 
advance  no  further.  At  this  point  alone,  owing  to  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  defence,  the  dead  lay  side  by  side  more  than  one  man 
to  the  yard  (according  to  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  foreign 
military  attaches,  who  visited  the  site  the  following  morning), 
while  the  wounded  were  obliged  to  lie  beside  the  dead  till  the 
following  morning,  when  the  general  retreat  of  the  Russians 
caused  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  redoubt. 

During  the  9th  March  the  Japanese  5th  Division  lost  some 
3,000  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  the  great  majority  fell  in 
the  attack  on  this  fort  at  Sha-to-tzu.  Inside  the  redoubt,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  only  found  some  15  Russian  dead,  while 
about  50  rifles  were  collected. 

No  doubt  the  above  did  not  represent  the  total  of  the  losses 
of  the  Russians  holding  the  work,  but  in  any  case  the  diflVirence 
between  the  losses  of  attackers  and  defenders  must  have  been 
very  great. 

So  well  had  the  works  along  the  whole  of  the  first  line  of 
defence  on  the  west  front  of  Mukden  been  concealed  that  the 
Japanese  troops  in  several  instances  got  up  to  within  some 
three  hundred  yards  of  them  before  they  were  able  to  locate  them 
exactly. 

Improvised  Cover  on  the  Field  of  Battle. 

Passing  now  from  the  more  permanent  field  defences  which 
it  was  found  possible  to  construct  in  advance,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  see  what  amount  of  hastily  improvised  cover  could 
be  obtained  by  troops  on  the  actual  field  of  battle  in  presence  of 
the  enemy  and  al.--o  during  the  progress  of  an  attack. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  one  tool — either  a  shovel, 
pickaxe,  or  cutting  implement — was  carried  by  50  per  cent, 
of  the  infantr}'.  iiy  the  experience  gained  during  the  w^ar, 
liowcver,  it  was  found  necessary  to  increa.'*e  this  proportion,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  campaign  two  out  of  every  three  infantry 
soldiers,  or  66  per  cent.,  carried  either  an  entrenching  or  a 
cutting  tool. 
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The  light  shovels  and  pickaxes,  together  with  the  hand-axes 
and  saws,  constitute  the  light  entrenching  tools  and  are  carried 
on  the  men,  the  reinainder  being  the  heavy  entrenching  tools, 
which  are  carried  with  the  light  baggage  of  the  battalion. 

The  infantry  entrenching  tools  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  used  in  Germany.  The  shovel  is  50  cm.  (about  19|  ins.) 
length.  It  has  no  T-head  to  the  handle,  but  has  a  small  knob 
and  weighs  a  little  over  2  lbs.,  which  is  also  the  weight  of  the 
small  pickaxe.  Some  of  the  men  also  carried  a  small  case 
containing  tracing  cord  or  nails  or  a  box-tape. 

The  Russian  entrenching  tools  differ  principally  from  the 
Japanese  ones  in  having  no  knob  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  So 
many  of  these  were  captured  by  the  Japanese  that  they  never 
i'an  short  of  entrenching  tools,  and  the  Kussian  ones  were  very 
largely  in  use  at  the  latter  end  of  the  war. 

Acting  almost  always  on  the  offensive,  the  Japanese  came 
to  most  thoroughlj'-  appreciate  the  value  of  these  tools,  for  the 
employment  of  which  the  soil  of  a  great  part  of  Southern 
Manchuria  is  peculiarly  well  adapted.  There  are,  in  the  plains, 
no  stones  whatever  and  the  clayey  soil  is  easily  worked,  and  in 
the  dry  weather,  lasting  most  of  the  year,  it  stands  well  without 
revetting. 

As  a  rule,  when  the  crops  were  down,  the  ground  over  which 
the  attacks  had  perforce  to  be  made  was  as  bare  as  the  barest 
South  African  veld,  and  even  the  very  smallest  particle  of  cover 
was  invaluable.  Contrary  to  the  experiences  of  the  South 
African  war,  where,  owing  to  the  excellent  shooting  of  the  Boers, 
especially  at  the  longer  ranges  (which  shooting,  amounting  to 
markmanship,  should  in  my  humble  opinion  be  looked  upon  as 
wholly  exceptional  and  not  taken  as  a  guide  in  future  campaigns), 
very  heavy  losses  were  e."<perienced  at  even  the  very  longest 
effective  ranges,  there  were,  in  the  campaign  in  Manchuria, 
generally  speaking,  very  few  losses  indeed  at  the  more  distant 
effective,  ranges,  and  comparatively  few  at  even  close  effective 
ranges.  The  losses  were  also  minimized  by  the  wounded  being 
ordered,  whenever  capable  of  doing  so,  to  run  back  from  the 
firing-line,  during  its  advance,  to  the  nearest  first-aid  dressing 
station.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  take  the 
losses  at  the  longer  ranges  in  Manchuria  as  a  guide  to  probable 
losses  at  similar  ranges  in  a  European  war,  for  it  would  seem  to 
be  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  the  shooting  of 
the  Russian  soldier  is  not  up  to  the  average  standard  of  the 
marksmanship  in  the  principal  armies  of  the  Continent.  I  have 
no  data  to  go  upon  beyond  the  fact  that  very  few  Japanese 
dead  were  ever  observed  at  distances  much  beyond  700  yards 
from  the  Russian  positions.  At  the  shorter  deci!<ive  ranges, 
however,  being,  as  he  nearly  always  is,  behind  very  good  cover, 
it  is  probable  that  the  shooting  of  the  Russian  soldier  would 
more  closely  approximate  to  the  European  standard. 

Still,  at  even  medium  and  closer  effective  ranges,  certain 
losses  were  necessarily  incurred,  and  it  was  to  avoid  these  that 
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on  very  many  occasions  advantage  had  tx)  be  taken  of  the  cov^er 
of  darkness  to  get  up  to  the  closest  possible  range. 

It  was,  however,  when  the  attack  had  worked  up  to  close 
decisive  ranges  that  the  enormous  losses  were  incurred.  To 
diminish  these  as  far  as  possible  the  men  had  at  once  to  throw 
up  whatever  cover  they  could  get.  Whenever  possible  under 
the  circumstances  each  man  was  furnished  with  two  sandbags, 
which  he  filled  or  partially  filled  with  whatever  earth  he  was 
able  to  dig  up,  and  used  for  making  a  loophole.  For  some  five 
months  in  the  year  the  ground  is  frozen  so  hard  that  even  with 
the  generally  easily-worked  soil  it  is  impossible  to  do  much 
digging.  Even  in  the  severest  winter,  however,  there  is  a  top 
layer  of  earth  some  four  inches  thick  which  can  always  be 
scraped  up,  so  that  with  this  soil  it  was  always  found  possible  to 
fill  or  nearly  fill  the  sandbags.  Where  small  ravines  or  water- 
courses are  at  hand,  it  is  found  that  the  soil  there  too  is  always 
more  easy  to  obtain  than  it  is  on  the  level.  No  special  sandbags 
were  prepared  in  advance,  but  the  ordinary  "  gunny -bags  "  of 
the  country  were  made  use  of. 

Sandbags  were  fovmd  very  useful  in  making  small  look-out 
places  on  the  tops  of  houses;  these  were  sometimes  used  as 
artillery  signalling  stations  in  the  infantry  firing  line. 

In  the  village  fighting  the  mud  walls  which  surround  every 
Chinese  village,  and  w^hich  are  usually  about  a  foot  thick,  were 
found  to  ver}'  readily  lend  themselves  to  purposes  of  defence,  and 
were  made  use  of  to  the  fullest  extent  by  both  sides.  These 
walls  were  not  bullet-proof  in  summer,  but  became  so  in  winter 
as  soon  as  hard  frost  had  set  in.  In  addition  to  the  outside 
wall  which  surrounds  every  Manchurian  village,  every  house  has 
its  own  walled  garden,  and  is  itself  also  made  of  either  brick  or 
mud,  and  each  and  all  of  these  are  capable  of  afibrding  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  protection.  Each  side,  therefore,  did  its 
utmost  to  forestall  the  enemy  in  the  occupation  of  such  villages, 
and  some  of  the  most  severe  fighting  in  the  war  occuried  in 
connection  with  the  struggle  for  their  possession.  Whenever 
the  Japanese  succeeded  in  wresting  such  villages  from  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  the  great  value  they  placed  upon  such  strong 
defensive  points  d'appui  was  peculiaily  noticeable  in  the  way 
in  which  they  at  once  proceeded  to  put  them  in  a  state  of 
defence  capable  of  withstanding  any  possible  counter-attacks. 
Rough  holes  were  cut  through  the  walls  for  cover  kneeling  and 
standing,  and  sometimes  for  firing  lying  down  as  well. 

The  effect  of  heavy  artillery  fire  on  the  villages  with  high- 
explosives  and  common  shell  was  very  great,  but  shrapnel  tire, 
owing  to  a  large  amount  of  cover  furnished  by  the  mud  walls, 
had  very  little  effect  in  the  village  fighting. 

Obstacles. 

The  most  usual  form  of  obstacle  consisted  in  abattis  ajid 
barbed  wire  entanglements — the  latter  sometimes  combined  with 
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deep  military  pits.  These  obstacles  were  usually  from  sixty 
to  eighty  yards  in  front  of  the  fire-trenches.  Fougasses  were 
occasionally  used,  as  for  instance  at  Port  Arthur  when,  in  the 
night  attack  on  Sung-shu  Shan  Fort  on  the  night  of  the 
26th/27th  November  1904,  the  Russians  exploded  three  with 
very  disastrous  results  to  the  Japanese  attacking  force.  As  an 
instance  of  an  inundation,  that  referred  to  earlier  in  this  Report 
may  be  cited.*  Excellent  entanglements  v/ere  made  by  half 
cutting  through  the  long  millet  stalks  {kaoliang)  about  10  feet 
high,  a  few  inches  above  ground,  and  bending  them  down. 

The  abattis  that  I  saw  was  about  9  feet  long,  with  a  single 
strand  of  barbed  wire  run  through  the  smaller  branches.  The 
butt  ends  of  the  trees  were  staked  down  in  the  bottom  of  a 
V-shaped  trench  about  one  metre  (3  feet  4  inches)  long  and 
1  foot  deep. 

The  high  wire  entanglement  was  of  the  usual  type,  the  posts 
planted  in  squares  of  6  feet  side,  with  a  height  of  3  feet  above 
the  ground.  There  were  three  rows  of  posts,  and  the  barbed 
wire  was  of  the  heaviest  type,  with  barbs  every  3  inches. 


Sv/m/mary. 

The  immense  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  construction  of 
field  defences  appears  to  have  impressed  itself  upon  both  sides 
more  and  more  strongly  as  the  war  progressed.  This  can  be 
recognized  by  the  continuously  increasing  improvement  in  siting, 
in  design  and  in  execution, 'until,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  perfection  had  been  arrived  at. 

In  the  final  defensive  line  of  the  Second  Japanese  Army, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Chang-tu  Fu,  and  extending  a  little  to 
the  east  and  a  considerable  distance  to  the  west  of  it,  the  most 
marked  feature  was  the  very  large  size  of  the  redoubts,  each 
of  which  was  designed  for  occupation  by  a  garrison  of  three 
companies. 

The  next  most  prominent  feature  was,  perhaps,  the  great 
quantity  of  traversing  and  of  blinded  cover  provided. 

In  other  respects  there  was  little  of  novelty,  unless  it  were 
the  strongly  marked  tendency  to  obtain  cover  by  excavation  rather 
than  by  a  raised  parapet.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  very 
great  importance  attached  by  the  Japanese  to  the  concealment 
from  view  of  fire-trenches,  redoubts,  obstacles,  &c.,  &c.,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  in  this  campaign  there  was  almost  always 
ample  time  available  for  the  leisurely  erection  of  all  the  more 
important  field  works. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  hardly  sufficient  importance  has 
been  hitherto  attached  by  us  to  this  most  important  matter 
of  concealment,  invisibility  only  being  given  fifth  place  in  the 
essential  principles  in  the  design  of  a  tire -trench  laid  down  in 

•  See  page  634. 
E     50294.  S   S 
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the  "  Manual  of  Military  Engineering  (Provisional),  1 903,"  of 
■which  however  a  new  edition  is  now,  I  understand,  in  the  press. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  same  work,  under  the  heading  "  Siting 
of  Trenches,"  it  is  stated  that  the  following  points  must  be 
considered  : — -"  a  good  field  of  fire,"  *'  as  much  concealment  as 
possible  from  the  enemy's  artillery  fire,"  and  "  ground  in  rear 
suitable  for  reserves."  My  contention  is  that  the  concealment 
to  be  aimed  at  should  be  concealment  from  all  view  of  the  enemy 
until  well  within  decisive  range  of  rifle  fire.  If  this  can  be 
arrived  at,  the  trenches  cannot  possibly  suffer  any  serious  damage 
from  hostile  artillery  fire,  since  they  cannot  be  located  until  the 
infantry  attack  has  actually  been  launched  and  made  considerable 
progress,  when  the  trenches  would  come  as  a  complete  surprise 
to  the  enemy,  and  in  so  doing  would  probably  help  more  than 
in  any  other  way  to  repel  his  attack.  Given  only  a  limited  time 
for  the  throwing  up  of  fire-trenches,  cover  from  view  would 
appear  to  be  of  more  importance  than  actual  cover  from  fire — 
in  other  words,  a  well-concealed  shelter-trench,  in  which  perhaps 
a  good  deal  of  time  had  been  spent  in  the  disguising  of  newly 
thrown-up  earth  (as  was  so  often  done  by  the  Japanese  with 
kaoliang  stalks,  rods,  straw,  &c.),  or  in  spreading  it,  more 
especially  to  the  rear,  would  be  of  far  more  value  than  a  deeper 
trench  with  perhaps  a  higher  parapet,  affording  better  cover  but 
more  exposed  to  \new. 

With  the  exception  of  the  increase  in  size  of  redoubts,  and 
the  great  importance  attached  to  concealment  from  view,  one 
would  have  said  that  the  Japanese  had  simply  taken  the  abover 
quoted  Manual  of  Military  Engineering  and  accepted  all  its 
principles  and  designs,  of  course  in  a  general  way,  en  bloc, 
merely  carrying  them  out  in  an  intelligent  manner  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  terrain  and  the  requirements  of  the  moment. 

In  the  execution  of  works  the  engineers  were  only  employed 
in  carrying  out  those  either  of  considerable  magnitude  or  else 
requiring  special  technical  skill,  such  as  redoubts,  abattis,  and 
wire  entanglements — placing  the  more  important  buildings  in  a 
state  of  defence,  construction  of  bridges  (pontoon  and  otherwise), 
formation  of  inundations,  construction  of  temporary  shelters 
and  winter  quarters,  &c.,  while  the  troops  made  their  own 
fire-trenches,  gun  pits  and  epaulments,  horse  shelters,  &:c.,  and 
furnished  working  parties  for  the  construction  of  roads,  &c., 
under  engineer  supervision.. 

The  war  has  shown  that  telephones  and  telegraphs  have  been 
utilized  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  previous  campaigns,  while 
it  has  undoubtedly  brought  into  marked  ])rominence  the  value 
of  field  defences  in  general  and  of  the  portable  intrenching  tools 
to  the  infantry  soldier. 
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(40)  Port  Arthur:  Japanese  Siege  Trenches. 


Report  by  Captain  Sir  A.  Bannerman,  Bart.,  Royal  Engineers. 
Port  Arthur,  21st  December  1904. 


Plates. 

Japanese  Siege  Trenches  -  -1 

Japanese  Sap  Shield  -  -         -  >In  text. 

Japanese  Siege  Approach  -  -J 


During  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  the  Japanese  sappers, 
being  pressed  for  time,  found  the  usual  methods  of  constructing 
approaches  by  sap  too  slow.  They  therefore  almost  entirely 
dispensed  with  forks,  rollers,  &c.,  and  sent  men  out  of  the 
trenches  to  build  a  parapet,  protected  only  by  such  cover  as 
they  could  carry,  either  in  the  form  of  a  steel  shield  or  of  a 
filled  sandbag.  By  this  method  they  would,  as  a  rule,  construct 
about  five  yards  of  parapet,  under  cover  of  which  the  trench 
would  be  excavated.  From  the  end  of  this  trench  a  fresh  start 
would  be  made. 

The  shields  were,  as  a  rule,  steel  plates,  roughly  3  feet  by 
2  feet,  with  a  leg  to  hold  them  upright.  These  were  placed  in  a 
row,  the  earth  from  the  trench  being  thrown  behind  them,  until 
sufficient  parapet  had  been  formed  to  admit  of  their  removal. 

In  rocky  soil,  the  parapet  had  to  be  built  of  ready  filled  sand- 
bags. This  method  involved  a  lot  of  exposure  of  the  men,  but 
was  found  the  only  way  of  making  progress  when  the  ground 
became  too  hard  to  dig  readily. 

All  new  work  was  done  at  night,  unless  in  dead  ground. 
Improvements  were  frequently  carried  out  b}'  daylight. 

At  long  ranges,  say  over  500  yards,  work  could  be  carried 
on  without  difficulty,  the  searchlights  of  the  defence  not  giving 
any  trouble.  At  medium  ranges,  say  from  500  to  200  yards,  the 
work  became  dangerous,  but  up  to  the  shorter  distance  no  great 
hindrance  occurred.  It  would  appear  that  the  searchlights 
could  be  largely  kept  from  interfering  by  the  artillery  of  the 
attack.  Even  up  to  100  yards  or  thereabouts,  the  besiegers 
could  count  on  building  15  yards  of  trench  in  one  night. 
Under  100  yards  the  defenders  could  annoy  the  working  parties 
by  small  sorties,  throwing  hand-grenades,  bundles  of  rag  soaked 
in  oil,  &c.,  and  the  siege  works  could  be  illuminated  by  star- 
rockets.  The  distances  given  above  are  purely  arbitrary,  ns  no 
two  cases  were  alike,  the  difficulties  varying  according  to  the 
ground  and  the  activity  of  the  local  defence. 

s  s  2 
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Remarkably  little  damage  was  done  to  tl:ie  trenches  by  the 
artillery  of  the  defence.  Even  the  widest  of  parallels  offers  but 
a  poor  target  to  indirect  fire  with  indifferent  observation,  whilst 
the  direct  firing  guns  of  the  fortress  were  placed  in  such  con- 
spicuous positions  that  theu'  fire  could  easily  be  kept  down  by 
the  artillery  of  the  attack.  The  most  annoyance  was  caused  by  the 
small  quick-firers  and  machine  guns.  The  defence  had  numerous 
small  37-mm.  (1  •  2-inch)  Hotchkiss  guns,  with  very  short  barrels. 
These  little  weapons  appeared  to  fire  the  same  sized  shell  as 
the  South  African  pom-pom  and,  with  a  four  or  five-bari'elled 
Nordenfeldt  firinor  steel  shot,  formed  a  most  effective  mean*  of 
worrying  a  sap-head,  no  portable  shield  being  capable  of  with- 
standing them.  Both  these  weapons  can  be  mounted  without 
difiiculty  in  an  infantry  trench,  can  be  easily  moved,  and  will 
fire  through  a  loophole  differing  little  from  that  for  an  ordinary 
rifle.  The  stream  of  bullets  from  a  Maxim,  though  alarming,  is 
not  very  dangerous  to  men  behind  shields. 

To  resist  these  small  shells,  the  sandbag  parapets  were  made 
4  feet  thick.  Large  numbers  of  empty  grain  sacks  were  brought 
from  the  Chinese  coast  ports,  which  sacks,  when  laid  flat, 
measured  3  feet  by  2  feet.  These  were  cut  in  half  and  restitched 
by  infantry  working  parties  under  engineer  supervision,  each 
sack  thus  forming  two  sandbags  2  feet  by  18  inches  eacli.  Two 
of  these  sandbags,  laid  end  to  end,  gave  the  4  feet  of  thickness 
to  the  parapet,  and  this  fact  may  have  determined  its  dimensions, 
apart  from  the  resistance  of  the  sandbags  to  fire. 

The  ground  was  generally  favourable  to  sap  work,  standing 
well  without  revetment,  but  in  places  was  %'ery  rocky. 

The  work  in  tlie  sap-heads  was  carried  out  by  engineers  or, 
when  sappers  ran  short,  by  infantry  under  engineer  supervision, 
whilst  the  infantry  trench  guards  in  the  neighbourhood,  using 
machine  guns  when  available,  endeavoured  to  keep  down  the  fire 
from  the  enemy's  loopholes.  No  information  is  available  as  to 
strengths  of  work'ng  parties,  reliefs,  &c. 

Latrines  were  very  freely  provided,  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
small  wing  trench,  in  which  holes  were  dug.  They  were  occa- 
sionally emptied  b}'  Chinese  coolies.  Refuse  from  cook-houses 
was  merely  thrown  out  of  tlie  trenches,  and  allowed  to  freeze  or 
rot  according  to  the  weather.  Men  were  not  always  scrupulous 
about  using  the  latrines. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  sharp  turns  in  the  trenches,  it  was 
impossible  to  use  stretchers,  and  wounded  men  had  to  be  carried 
"  pick-a-back  "  until  sufficient  space  was  found  ;  but,  witli  large 
nullahs  on  all  sides,  dressing  stations  could  be  safely  placed 
quite  close  to  the  front,  and  there  was  generally  room  for 
stretchers  in  these  nullahs. 

Some  tj'pical  sections  of  Japanese  siege  trenches  are  shown 
in  the  attached  drawings.*  The  standard  patterns  are  taken 
from  Japanese  sources,  the  others  are  from  personal  observation. 

*  See  page  646. 
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They  show  an  average  section,  extreme  types  being  sometimes 
met  with.  For  instance,  on  208-Metre  Hill  itself,  where  the 
ground  was  solid  rock,  the  approaches  hastily  thrown  up  during 
the  actual  fighting  consisted  of  sandbag  Vjreastworks.  There 
was  no  trench  at  all.  The  advanced  saps,  before  they  were 
widened,  were  sometimes  four  feet  deep,  and  so  narrow  that  two 
men  could  with  difficulty  pass  each  other. 

The  trenches  below  the  glacis  of  Erh-lung  Shan  were  very 
little  exposed,  and  approximate  to  the  standard  type.  An 
assault  was  delivered  from  the  parallel,  after  which  the  ground 
on  which  it  lay  became  dead,  otherwise  it  would  doubtless  have 
been  deepened.     Filled  sacks,  at  intervals,  were  used  as  steps. 

The  approach  against  203- Metre  Hill  was  also  used  as  a 
parallel  from  which  to  lire.  The  men  were  expected  to  sit,  an 
arrangement  which  looks  awkward  on  paper,  but  is  excellent  in 
practice. 

The  advanced  parallel  against  "  Q  "  Battery  was  under  such 
a  concentrated  fire  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  blind  it.  The 
splinterproof  was  put  on  after,  or  as  the  trench  was  dug.  It 
was  not  mined,  though  mining  operations  were  started  from  it. 
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Japanese  Siege  Trenches. 
Sections  -— . 


Diagram  showing  Patterns  of  Approach. 


ftsPJi''^''^^  ^'^fiS^m 


Standard  Communication. 


Standard  Parallel. 


-7=\ 


Erh-luiig  Shan. 


Erh.luiig  Shnn. 


Communication  below  Glacis.  Parallel  at  Foot  of  Glacis,  60  to  80  yards 

from'^Enemy. 
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--4"Hbl!^S'^     T  S*ck  of  Earth 
m^^m^'^       at  intervals. 

Erh-lnng  Shan. 
Parallel,  Crest  of  Glacis. 


Recess  for 

Legs  of  seated 

iliflemaii. 


Loopholes 
about  6"  square  at 
irregular  intervals. 


203-Metre  Hill. 
Oblique  Approach  acroBS  Fvont,  on 
opposite  Slope  of  Valley,  about 
250  yards  from  Enemy. 


North  Fort  of  East  Chi-kuan 

Shan. 
Approach  round  Right  Flank, 
40  yards  from  Enemy. 


♦'  Q  "  Battery. 
Advanced  Parallel,  20  yards  from  Enemy. 
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Japanese  Sap-Shield. 


24 


HSNGS 


imCH  PLATE 


WOODEN  SHAFTS 


BARREL,  r/TTED      W/TH 
/RON    SPINDLE 


Side  View. 


Wing  Plates  held  out 
by  Hooks,  or  will  fold 
close  against  Shafts 
when  inside  Trenches. 


Plan. 
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Japanese  Siege  Approach. 
Defilade  of  Exposed  Portion. 

1 
72 


UIWE   OF  SIGHT 
OF   ENEMY 


Plan. 


PIECE  OF  SACKING 


Section  A  B,  showing  how  a  Trench  may  be  covered  without  tarns. 
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(41)  Port  Arthur  :  Evolution  of  Russian  Trenches. 


Report  by  Captain  Sir  A.  Bannerman,  Bart.,  Royal  Engineers, 

5th  March  1906. 


Plate. 
Russian  Trenches :  Plan  and  Sections  bound  in  Text. 


Port  Arthur  abounded  in  excellent  examples  of  the  evolution 
of  an  almost  impregnable  field-work  out  of  a  simple  trench  and 
parapet.  The  final  patterns  may  be  taken  as  embodying  all  that 
was  found  essential  under  the  stress  of  war. 

Turning  to  the  attached  drawings  : — 

A  is  the  original  type,  or  parent  of  all  Russian  trenches.  It 
appeared  at  Nan  Shan.  In  those  portions  of  the  Port  Arthur 
defences  which  were  never  closely  pressed,  miles  of  pattern  A 
trench  remained  untouched,  frequently  beaten  and  patted  so  as  to 
get  nice  rectilinear  sections.  Of  the  trenches  surrounding  the 
two  Pan-lung  Shan*  works,  taken  by  storm  in  August  1904,  those 
portions  remaining  intact  after  the  surrender  were  of  section  A, 

B  shows  a  trench  hastily  dug  to  defend  the  Feng-huang 
range  of  hills  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  fortress.  These 
lines  were  taken  by  a  coup  de  main  at  the  close  of  July. 

C  is  a  section  of  the  trench  surrounding  174-Metre  Hill,  an 
advanced  point  in  those  defences  of  which  203-Metre  Hiil  formed 
the  keep.  The  trench  was  carried,  with  heavy  loss,  by  the  1st 
Division  on  the  20th  August. 

D  lay  between  Fort  Kuropatkin  and  the  village  of  Shui-shih- 
ying.     It  was  taken  on  the  night  of  the  19th  September. 

E  was  really  a  communicating  trench,  round  the  flank  of  the 
work,  from  the  advanced  trench  of  "  P  "  Battery.  But  the 
arrangement  of  rifle  pits  shown  in  the  drawing  enabled  an 
oblique  fire  to  be  got  from  it,  whilst  protecting  the  firing  line 
from  flanking  tire.  The  traverses  were  evidently  added  as  an 
after-thought.  P  battery  was  taken  on  the  30th  October,  but 
not  without  a  lot  of  trouble. 

^    .  F  was  the  advanced  trench  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  battery 

.and  defied  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese.     It  was 

from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep  provided  with  shrapnel-proof  cover 

overhead  and  "  cubby-holes  "  beneath  the  banquette,  where  the 

*  8»e  Map  69. 
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Russian    Trenches 

Five  Feet  =  One  Inch . 


Feng-huans  Ranse. 

Taken  by  surprise  31 70  4- 


Plan     ' 
P' Battery     Taken  30 IO  04- 


4^'ii4'Strut  About  tr' of  Earth 

Shielded  Loophole 


East  Chuuan Shah  Battery  Advanced  Trench    Assaulted  oh 
30  10  O*.    Z3  II  0*.   26  II  O*,    Never  taker 
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garrison  could  live  in  almost  complete  security.  Except  for  a 
few  small  magazines  at  intervals  of  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  no  attempt  was  made  to  render  it  bombproof.  In 
places  there  was  practically  no  earth  on  the  overhead  boards. 
No  straight  portion  longer  than  fifteen  yards  existed. 

This  trench  was  assaulted  in  tlie  most  desperate  manner  again 
and  again.  On  the  30th  October,  at  1  p.m.,  the  stormers  rushed 
across  the  forty  yards  of  open  ground  from  the  Japanese  advanced 
parallel,  one  party  entering  the  trench  whilst  the  remainder 
jumped  across  it  and  made  for  the  battery  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  up  the  hill.  But  the  trench  proved  a  veritable  trap. 
Once  inside  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  get  out  again,  men  could 
only  advancg  in  single  file,  the  Russians  would  only  fall  back 
a  few  yards  to  shoot  from  behind  a  traverse,  they  pelted  the 
attackers  with  hand-grenades  and  blazing  bundles  of  rag  soaked 
in  oil,  the  woodwork  took  fire,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
every  man  in  the  trench  perished.  With  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  on  the  advanced  trench  ended  the  attack  on  the  battery, 
which  became  a  rout,  two  or  three  national  flags  and  a  litter  of 
bodies  being  left  on  the  ground. 

Practically  the  same  thing  happened  on  the  23rd  and  26th 
November,  except  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate  bej^ond 
the  trench.  The  failure  of  the  23rd  November  does  not  figure 
in  any  of  the  oflacial  reports,  but  a  war  correspondent  was  in 
conversation  with  a  general  officer,  about  11  p.m.,  at  the  moment 
that  the  news  arrived  of  the  successful  occupation  of  the  trench, 
the  event  being  evidently  expected.  But  before  daylight  the 
Russians  were  again  in  possession.  In  the  morning  no  trace 
was  left  of  any  fighting,  but  there  were  already  so  many  bodies 
on  the  ground  that  the  addition  of  a  few  more  attracted  no 
attention.  Still  it  is  possible  that  the  correspondent  may  have 
been  mistaken  as  to  the  work  captured. 

On  the  26th  November,  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate 
gallantry,  a  determined  daylight  assault  failed.  The  stormers 
could  get  into  the  trench,  but  found  it  impossible  to  work 
along  it. 

A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  trace  of  the 
trench,  which  wound  about  the  hillside  so  that  the  works  on  the 
top  of  one  spur  enfiladed  the  trench  round  the  side  of  the  next. 
The  same  principle  was  applied  at  203-Metre  Hill. 

The  Russians  realized,  after  July,  that  the  communications 
to  their  trenches  must  be  as  well  covered  as  the  trenches  them- 
selves. Consequently,  steps  disappeared  from  the  back,  and  men 
were  moved  in  and  out  by  the  flanks,  or  by  deep  zigzags  in  nullahs. 
As  a  result,  except  when  a  portion  of  trench  had  been  destroyed 
or  filled  in  by  a  shell,  one  never  saw  a  Russian  move. 
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(42)  l)uties  of  a  Japanese  Civil  Governor  in  the 
Theatre  of  War. 


Report  by  Lieut.-General  Sir  C.  J.  Burxett,  K.C.B., 
Head-Quarters  Third  Japanese  Army,  l7th  July  1905. 


Thinking  a  description  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  a 
Japanese  civil  governor  of  a  town  in  Manchui-ia  miglit  prove 
of  interest,  I  asked  the  Head-Quarter  Staff  of  this  Army  if  they 
would  supply  me  with  details.  They  very  kindly  sent  the  civil 
governor  himself  with  instructions  to  supply  the  information 
required. 

It  appears  that  the  appointment  of  a  civil  governor  is  made 
by  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Manchurian  Army,  but  in  this 
case  was  appointed  by  General  Nogi.  From  this  I  take  it  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  selects  towns  where  civil  governors 
are  considered  to  be  necessary,  and,  in  some  cases,  nominates 
the  governor.  In  other  cases,  after  naming  the  town  he  leaves 
the  appointment  in  the  hands  of  the  general  officer  commanding 
the  Army  in  whose  district  such  town  may  be. 

Civil  governors  are  duly  appointed  to  important  places,  but 
never  to  any  town  which  is  at  the  moment  within  the  zone  of 
actual  active  operations.  In  such  a  case  the  military  authorities 
carry  out  all  work  that  may  be  necessar3^  The  jurisdiction  of 
civil  governor  is  not  confined  to  the  town  itself,  but  takes  in 
the  surrounding  district  as  far  as  may  be  considered  requisite. 
In  this  town  he  has  powers  within  an  eight-mile  radius. 

The  establishment  at  his  disposal  consists  of — 

2  medical  officers, 

1  adjutant, 

2  interpreters, 

1  non-commissioned  officer  and  5  men  of  the  gendarmes, 
1  subordinate  officer. 

His  duties  are  threefold  and  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  conciliate  and  give  confidence  to  the  traders  arid 
•  people  in  the  town. 

(2)  To  advise  the  civil  authorities,  and,  if  necessary,  to  assist 

them  in  seeing  that  law  is  efficiently  carried  out. 

(3)  To  see  that  proper  sanitary  measures  are  carried  out, 

and    in    this   respect  his    powers   are    supreme  over 

military  and  civilians  alike. 
He  also  fixes  the  prices  at  which  things  are  to  be  sold  in  the 
town,  so  that  no  extortion  can  take  place,  and  the  civil  popula- 
tion .shall  not  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  army 
by  having  to  pay  famine  prices  for  their  food. 
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He  is  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Inspector-General 
of  Lines  of  Communication  of  the  Third  Army  to  whom,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  he  reports,  but,  he  can,  and  does 
when  necessary,  report  direct  to  the  general  officer  commanding 
the  Army.  In  the  same  way,  if  he  finals  the  sanitation  of  one 
of  the  men's  billets  is  not  what  it  should  be,  he  reports  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  company  direct,  i^oing  to  higher 
authority  if  no  action  is  taken.  The  general  officer  commanding 
the  Army  can  send  for  him  at  any  time  and  order  him  to  do 
anything  he  may  wish  as  regards  sanitation,  &c. — that  is  to 
say,  the  general  officer  commanding  is  supreme  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  matters  within  the  limits  of  his  command. 

It  appears  that  in  Fa-ku-men  and  district,  the  people  prac- 
tically govern  themselves  by  means  of  a  town  council  of  leading 
tradesmen,  with  the  head  military  official  of  the  Chinese 
troops  as  president.  They  find  and  pay  their  own  police,  and 
are  supposed  to  look  after  the  sanitation  of  the  town,  but  as 
their  ideas  are  very  crude  in  this  matter  it  does  not  bother 
them  much.  In  the  surrounding  villages  it  is  much  the  same, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  the  local  police  are  supposed  to 
protect  the  villagers  from  the  attacks  of  the  "  Hung-hu-tzu." 
The  Japanese  have  recognized  this  military  official  as  head  of 
the  civil  Chinese  government,  and  work  in  concert  with  him 
and  his  committee.  The  Japanese  civil  governor  has  no  power 
of  administering  justice.  If  a  Chinese  malefactor  of  any  kind 
is  taken  up  by  his  gendarmes  he  investigates  the  case  and 
hands  the  man  over  with  the  proceedings  of  such  investigation 
to  the  Chinese  official  above  alluded  to,  who  sends  him  on  to 
Kai-yuan  to  be  tried  there  by  a  Chinese  magistrate  just  as  was 
the  case  formerly.  In  the  same  way,  if  his  police  take  up 
any  one  connected  with  the  army,  he  makes  an  investigation 
and  hands  the  man  over  to  the  military  authorities,  who  alone 
have  the  right  of  punishing.  Should  a  spy  he  caught  he  is  at 
once  handed  over  to  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army. 

Sanitation  forms  the  chief  portion  of  the  civil  governor's 
duties.  For  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  his  own  staff,  a  sanitary 
committee,  consisting  of  ten  Chinese  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
has  been  formed.  They  are  leading  men,  and  some  of  them 
were  nominated  by  the  Japapese  authorities,  the  remainder  by 
the  townspeople  themselves.  The  civil  governor  is  president 
of  this  committee.  They  have  power  of  fining  for  non- 
observance  of  sanitary  rules.  The  rate  of  fines  was  fixed  by 
the  committee  and  varies,  according  to  the  ofi'ence,  from  five  yen 
to  fifty  sen,  that  is,  roughly,  from  ten  shillings  to  twelvepence. 

All  fines  are  handed  over  to  the  committee  and  are  spent  in 
sanitary  improvements.  The  cost  of  building  and  maintaining 
public  latrines  is  paid  for  by  taxing  the  people  generally,  rates 
being  fixed  by  the  committee.  If  a  street  is  in  bad  order  the 
people  li\Ting  in  that  street  must  put  it  in  good  order  or  pay  for 
its  being  done.     The   general   rule  is   that  every  man  has  to 
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keep  the  road  in  front  of  his  own  house  in  order.  However, 
the  Japanese  authorities,  finding  that  the  Chinese  were  incapable 
of  doing  the  worlc  of  draining  and  improving  the  roads  properly, 
now  employ  some  500  soldiers  daily  at  this  work,  the  men 
getting  no  extra  pay.  I  must  say  the  work  they  have  done 
in  this  waj'  is  wonderful. 

For  purposes  of  supervision  and  inspection  Fa-ku-men  is 
divided  into  three  districts,  and  a  Japanese  doctor,  accom- 
panied by  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  three  members  of 
the  Chinese  sanitaiy  board,  goes  round  each  district  daily 
to  see  that  all  is  clean.  Each  district  is  again  sub-divided 
into  three  sub-sections,  for  each  of  which  a  Chinese  sanitarj'^ 
councillor  is  responsible.  In  all  matters  connected  with  sani- 
tation the  powers  conferred  on  the  civil  governor  are  absolute. 
He  goes  where  he  likes  and  inspects  what  he  likes.  As  regards 
sanitation,  military  as  well  as  civil  residents  are  under  his 
orders,  and  he  is  empowered  with  full  authority  to  enforce 
compliance  with  such  orders. 

Civil  hospitals  have  been  opened  for  the  treatment  of  the 
Chinese  inhabitants,  rich  and  poor  alike,  free  of  charge,  the 
Japanese  finding  the  necessary  establishments.  From  the  1st  to 
10th  July  133  cases  have  been  under  treatment,  that  is,  72  old 
cases  and  61  fresh  ones.  The  civil  governor  informed  me  that 
his  civil  duties  gave  him  no  trouble,  and  that  he  was  on  the 
most  friendl}"  terms  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  as  also  that 
the  Chinese  governor-general  at  Mukden  had  promised  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  co-operate  with  the  Japanese  authorities  in  the 
matter  of  governing  the  country.  Where  he  found  his  work 
hard  and  arduous  was  in  carrying  out  sanitary  regulations, 
inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  even  the 
rudiments  of  sanitation.  He  considers  that  flies  play  an 
important  part  in  spreading  disease,  and,  after  numerous  experi- 
ment's, he  has  discovered  a  weed  which,  when  boiled  and  put 
on  a  plate,,  with  some  boiled  rice  on  the  top  of  it  to  attract  the 
flies,  kills  all  flies  that  settle  on  it.  I  will  try  and  get  a 
specimen  of  this  weed,  which  he  says  comes  from  a  distance 
from  Fa-ku-men,  As  this  is  the  sickly  season,  a  new  branch  of 
the  sanitary  department  has  been  organized,  and  came  into 
active  existence  on  the  15th  of  this  month.  It  is  called  the 
disinfecting  branch,  and  consists  of — 

One  doctor. 

One  medical  warrant  officer. 

Two  ho.spital  orderlies,  and  some  Chinese  coolies. 

One  cart  to  carry  disinfectants. 

He  could  not  tell  me  what  disinfectants  were  used,  beyond 
lime  and  carbolic  acid,  t  will  try  later  on  to  see  the  brigade  at 
work  and  report.  This  is  the  first  organized  attempt,  on  a 
large  scale,  at  using  disinfectants  that  lias  come  under  my 
notice,  and  I  will  find  out  more  about  it  and  see  liow  it  works. 
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The  civil  governor  and  all  his  officers  and  subordinates  are 
distinguished  by  a  red  band,  worn  on  the  left  arm,  above  the 
elbow.  The  Chinese  officials  for  sanitation  and  their  subordi- 
nates wear  a  yellow  band,  also  on  the  left  arm. 

Attached  are — 

(1)  Statistics  of  Japanese  hospital  for  Chinese.* 

(2)  Duties  of  mixed  sanitary  committee. 

(3)  Sanitary  regulations. 

(4)  Regulations  issued  by  Chinese  committee. 

(5)  Fixed  market  prices.* 

This  last  list  is  posted  up  all  over  the  town,  so  that  all  may 
see  it.  The  original  documents  were  furnished  me  by  the 
civil  governor. 


STATISTICS  OF  FA-KU-MEN  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

(1)  Statistics  of  Japanese  Hospital  for  Chinese* 

(2)  Duties  of  Mixed  Japanese  and  Chinese  Sanitary 
Committee. 

(1)  For  Fa-ku-men,  a  general  committee  is  organized  to 
regulate  all  sanitary  questions. 

(2)  This  committee  is  composed  as  follows ; — 

(a)  Japanese,  consisting  of    the  commandant  of    the 

city  (civil  governor)  and  his  staff. 
(6)  A  certain  number  of  Chinese. 

(3)  The  officer  of  each  unit  is  responsible  for  the  cleanliness 
of  the  houses  in  which  his  men  are  quartered. 

(4)  The  Chinese  section  of  the  committee  are  responsible  for 
the  cleanliness  of  houses  occupied  bj'-  Chinese.  They  must  see 
that  the  orders  of  the  Japanese  committee  are  carried  out. 

(5)  The  Chinese  section  of  the  committee  are  appointed  by 
the  Japanese  section.  The  committee  will  wear  a  distinguishing 
band  on  the  left  arm.  A  special  flag  will  be  hoisted  over  the 
committee  room. 

(3)  Sanitary  Regulations. 

(1)  Every  room  must  be  swept  and  kept  clean,  windows 
left  open  in  fine  weather,  and  as  much  ventilation  provided  as 
possible. 

(2)  All  yards  and  outhouses  must  be  kept  clean,  and  slops 
emptied  into  a  refuse  pit. 

(3)  All  stables  must  be  kept  clean. 

*  Not  printed. 
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(4)  In  eacli  house  a  good  locality  selected  for  a  latrine  ; 
hole  at  least  3  feet  deep.  Dried  earth  or  ash  should  be  thrown 
in  after  use. 

(5)  The  sanitary  committee  must  constantly  inspect  the 
public  latrines,  and  report  any  cases  of  neglect  to  the  Chinese 
section  of  the  committee  who  are  responsible  for  that  latrine. 
Coolies  must  be  employed  to  keep  the  public  latrines  clean. 

(6)  In  selecting  a  spot  for  casting  refuse,  householders  must 
pay  attention  to  the  following  points  : — 

(a)  It  must  be  thrown  into  a  hollow,  outside  the  city,  where 

no  drainage  from  it  can  run  back  into  the  town. 

(b)  Number  of  refuse  places  is  regulated  by  necessity. 

(c)  A  notice  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  will  be  put  up  on  each 

refuse  heap. 

(7)  Every  person  (Japanese  or  Chinese)  in  charge  of  a  house 
is  responsible  that  his  refuse  is  taken  to  the  refuse  heap,  where, 
if  possible,  it  will  be  burnt. 

[N.B, — Since  the  regulations  were  issued,  a  cart 
service  has  been  organized  to  carry  away  the  refuse  from 
each  house.] 

(8)  Every  householder  must  sweep  daily  his  part  of  the 
road,  and  after  rain  sweep  off  the  water. 

(9)  A  ditch  will  be  dug  on  either  side  of  the  road,  care 
being  taken  that  it  drains  off  properly.  Every  house  is 
responsible  for  keeping  the  road  in  front  of  it  in  good  repair. 

(10)  Anyone  committing  a  nuisance  in  the  streets  will  be 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  office  of  the  city  commandant. 

(11)  Ground  near  wells  must  be  kept  clean,  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  dirty  water  running  into  the  well,  or  the  spilling  of 
water  when  drawing  it  from  the  well. 

(12)  Any  case  of  sickness  amongst  the  Chinese  must  be  at 
once  reported  to  the  commandant's  office. 

(13)  A  Japanese  surgeon  will  immediately  proceed  to  the 
patient's  house,  and  will  at  once  report  any  infectious  or 
contagious  case  to  the  sanitary  committee. 

(14)  The  Japanese  section  of  the  committee  will  at  once 
report  the  case  to  every  military  unit. 

(15)  Rules  (2)  and  (3)  and  from  (7)  to  (12)  are  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chinese  committee,  who  are 
responsible  for  their  being  observed. 

(IG)  The  committee  earnestly  request  all  Chinese  to  tissist 
the  Chinese  corauiittee  in  carrying  out  these  regulations. 
Cleanliness  must  be  strictly  attended  to. 

(4)  Regulations  issued  by  the  Chinese  Committee. 

(1)  Every  dog  must  wear  a  label  with  owner's  name.  Dogs 
without  it  will  be  destroyed. 

(2)  Mad  dogs  must  be  instantly  destroyed.  If  anyone  is 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  the  owner  will  be  punished. 
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(3)  Pigs  must  be  confined  in  a  stye.  Anybody  allowing  his 
pigs  to  stray  will  be  severely  punished. 

(4)  Anybody  committing  a  nuisance  in  the  streets  will  be 
fined  a  sum,  varying  between  50  sen  and  5  yan.  Those  unable 
to  pay  the  fine  will  be  employed  as  coolies. 

(5)  A  suitable  place  for  a  latrine  and  refuse-pit  must  be 
selected  for  every  house.  These  places  must  be  kept  in  order, 
and  offenders  will  be  punished. 

(5)  Regulations  of  Market  Prices  fixed  by  Committee  of 
Fa-ku-men  County  Council* 

*  (Not  printed.)     This  table   included  not  only  provisions,  but  dry 
goods  and  all  articles  in  general  use  down  to  teapots  and  cups. 
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(43)    Proclamations  and  Notices  issued  by*  the 
Japanese  Military  Authorities  to  the 
Chinese  in  Manchuria. 


Forwarded  by  Lieut.-General  Sir  W.  G.  Nicholson,  K.C.B. 
15  th  August  1904. 


(a)  Proclamation  by  Field-Marshal  Marquis  Oyama, 

Cvmmander-in-Ghief  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Forces  in 

Manclturia. 

Japan  and  China  have  been  on  good  terms  for  many  years. 
It  was  an  artifice  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  pretend  to  protect 
Chinese  territory,  borrowing  for  that  purpose  Port  Arthur 
and  many  other  important  places.  She  has  now  constructed 
thousands  of  miles  of  railways  and  brought  200,000  troops  into 
Manchuria. 

It  is  plain  that  she  intended  to  monopolize  that  part  of 
China  and  make  it  her  own. 

Such  action  is  not  only  a  menace  to  the  independence  of 
China,  but  it  is  the  root  of  the  "  Far  East  trouble." 

So  long  as  the  present  conditions  prevail  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  endangered. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Oar  Imperial  Majesty  has  declared 
war  against  Russia. 

His  desire  is  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  relieve 
you  from  difficulties  and  troubles. 

Providence  has  assisted  us  in  defeating  the  Russians  in  this 
campaign  and  in  driving  them  towards  their  boundaries. 

Their  occupation  of  Manchuria  will  shortly  be  at  an  end. 
I  trust  that  you  will  all  remember  the  above-mentioned  facts 
and  keep  your  minds  at  peace. 

Our  army  adheres  strictly  to  military  regulations  and 
neglects  none  of  them.  It  is  therefore  your  bounden  duty 
always  to  assist  us.  Heavy  punishment  will  be  visited  upon 
such  of  you  who  may  help  the  Russians  in  secret,  or  give  them 
information  of  any  of  the  movements  of  our  army. 

Hesitate  not  to  become  our  friends  and  you  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  doing  so. 

By  taking  this  course  you  will  keep  your  lives,  your 
property,  and  your  business  in  security.  Moreover,  those  who 
do  us  good  service  will  be  awarded  praise. 

I  recommend  you  to  remember  this  proclamation  and  keep 
it  ever  before  your  minds. 
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(b)  Proclamation  by  General  Oku,  Commanding  the 
}iecond  Array. 

1.  Whoever  gives  information  to  the  enemy  regarding  our 
movements  and  secrets  shall  be  severely  punished. 

2.  Whoever  captures  such  offender  shall  be  praised  and 
rewarded. 

3.  Whoever,  knowing  of  such  offender,  does  not  inform  us  of 
the  same  shall,  together  with  his  neighbours,  be  punisiied. 

(c)  Notice  issued  by  Lieut-Colonel  Kimura,  Chief  of  the 
Japanese  Military  Administration  at  Hai-cheng. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  obtain  plentiful  supplies 
of  food  during  the  inarch  of  our  army  through  ^lancliuria,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  desire  to  give  special  protection  to  the 
inhabitants  in  the  theatre  of  war. 

Now,  having  been  appointed  to  the  above-mentioned  office, 
such  matters  come  under  my  charge,  and  I  am  endeavouring  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  our  army,  which  expects 
to  be  able  to  drive  the  Russians  out  of  your  territory,  when  you 
will  be  able  to  pass  your  lives  in  peace  and  enjoyment. 

I  trust  that  you  will  all  fully  understand  what  I  mean,  and 
that  you  will  be  industrious  and  ready  to  supply  our  needs. 
That  is  to  say,  that  you  will  bring  for  hire  carts  and  horses ; 
and  for  sale,  corn,  fowls,  vegetables,  firewood,  &c. 

Our  army  will  not  fail  to  pay  the  proper  price  for  supplies, 
and  will  never  take  your  provisions  without  payment. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  inflict 
punishment  for  hesitating  to  do  what  I  require. 

You  tanst  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  have  come  to  this 
far  country  in  order  to  deliver  you  from  the  Russians. 

We  fight  not  alone  for  our  own  country  but  for  yours,  and 
it  is  our  desire  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russians  are  our  common 
enemy.  Then  why  should  we  not  help  each  other  in  the  present 
trouble  ? 

Should  you  behave  yourselves  wrongfully,  or  spread  un- 
founded rumours,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  inflicting  a  heavy 
punishment  on  oflfenders. 

Finally,  I  recommend  you  to  remember  this  notice  and  not 
to  offend  against  it. 

8th  August  1904. 
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(44)  Powers  of  Punishment  in  the  Japanese  Army 
and  Statistics  of  Crime. 


Note  by  Lieut-General   Sir  C.  J.   Burnett,   K.C.B.,   Head- 
Quarters,  Third  Army,  yth  August  1905. 


Tiie  attached  statistics  of  crime  in  the  Third  Army  were 
kindly  given  to  me  by  the  Head-Quarter  Statf  ot  that  Army. 
The  statistics  embrace  the  whole  period  tbat  the  Army  has  been 
in  the  field  i.e.,  approximately  since  the  1st  June  1904.  In  the 
field  there  is  only  one  form  of  court-martial — a  divisional  one. 
This  coiTesponds  to  our  field  general  court-martial.  A  court- 
martial  assembled  in  a  mixed  brigade  has  the  same  powers  as  a 
divisional  court-martial. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  summary  punishments : — 

i.  Regimental  commander : — ; 

(a)  Officers     and     non-commissioned    officers,    open 

arrest  up  to  thirty  (30)  days. 
(6)  Private  soldiers,  imprisonment  up  to  thirty  (30) 
days. 

ii.  Battalion  commander : — 

{a)  Officers,  open  arrest  up  to  ten  (10)  days. 

(6)  Non-commissioned    officers,   open    arrest    up    to 

twenty  (20)  days, 
(c)  Privates,  imprisonment  up  to  thirty  (30)  days. 

iii.  Company  commander : — 

{a)  ^on-commissioned  officers,  up  to  ten  (10)  days' 

arrest. 
(6)  Privates,  up  to  twenty  (20)  days'  imprisonment 

In  all  cases,  I  take  it,  the  imprisonment  is  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  at  discretion  of  awarding  officer. 

The  commander  of  a  detached  or  independent  battalion  has 
the  powers  of  a  regimental  commander. 

A  lieutenant  or  2nd  lieutenant  has  no  powers,  unless  he  has 
an  independent  command,  in  which  case  he  has  the  powers  of  a 
company  commander. 

A  bandmaster  has  the  powers  of  a  company  commander. 
This  last  may  seem  strange,  but,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
there  is  only  one  band  to  each  Army,  and  that  it  is  constantly 
on  detachment  with  tiie  various  divisions. 

The  whole  of  this  bupplementaiy  information  was  Iso 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Army  Head-Quarter  iStatf. 
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Statistics  of  Crime  in  Third  Japanese  Army} 
Total  number  of  cases  : — 

Serious  court-martial  offences 

Minor  ..  .  . 


6  cases. 
94      .. 


Minor  punishments  : — 

Open  arrest  -         -  -         21  cases. 

Imprisonment         -         -  -    1,538 

Hard  labour        -  -  .       139 

Confinement  to  barracks           -       -         58  „ 

B.  Punishments  in  a  certain  division  : — 

Illegal  exercise  of  authority  -  -  4  cases. 
Neglect  of  orders  -  -  -  2 
Absence  from  duty  -  -  -  50 
Overstaying  leave  -  -  -  1 
Improper  use  of  government  property  -  1 
Disobedience  of  orders  -  _  _  131 
Disorderly  conduct  -  -  -  6 
Drunkenness  -  -  -  -  11 
Offering  armed  violence  -  -  1 
Impertinent  language  -  -  -  8 
Screening  crime  -  -  -  2 
Unpunctuality  at  or  irregularities  on  parade  59 
Being  improperly  dressed  -  -  -  l 
Violation  of  regulations  regarding  govern- 
ment property  -  -  .  l 
Loss  or  damage  to  government  stores  -  9 
Prevarication  and  untruth  -  .  l 
Unsoldierly  conduct  -  -  -  13 
Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and 

military  discipline             -              -             -  5      „ 

Total             -         .  356  cases. 


*  This  Army  had  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  4  divisions ;  during 
the  remainder  3. 
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(45)  Daily  Life  of  a  Japanese  Infantry  Soldier  in 
Time  of  War. 


Report  by  Lieut. -General  Sir  C.  J.  Burnett,  K.C.B.,  Head- 
Quarters  Third  Army,  14th  July  1905. 


As  I  have  now  visited  all  the  divisions  of  the  Third  Army 
and  seen  the  men  in  quarters  and  at  ordinary  routine  work,  it 
may  perhaps  prove  of  interest  if  I  give  an  account  of  the  daily 
life  of  a  Japanese  infantry  soldier  not  in  actual  contact  with 
the  enemy.  The  life  of  the  artilleryman  or  cavalryman  is 
precisely  the  same,  except  that  he  has  stables  and  tlie  exercising 
of  his  horse.  The  Japanese  soldier,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
rises  at  5  a.m.  and  has  his  first  meal  at  6  a.m.  At  7  a.m.  he  is 
on  parade,  which  keeps  him  employed  for  three  hours,  all  told. 
He  then  returns  to  his  quarters  and  does  what  he  likes  until 
12  noon,  when  he  takes  his  second  meal.  If  it  is  considered 
necessary,  he  has  another  two  hours'  parade  in  the  afternoon, 
but,  from  all  I  saw,  this  is  only  done  in  the  case  of  3'oung 
soldiers  or  others  requirins  special  instructions.  Lectures  some- 
times take  the  place  of  afternoon  parade.  The  hours  of  after- 
noon parade  are  fixed  by  the  battalion  commanders,  some 
working  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  others  from  4  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
according  to  weather.  At  6  p.m.  or  6.30  p.m.  the  final  meal  of 
the  day  is  eaten,  and  the  men  go  to  bed  about  0.30  p.m. 

All  soldiers  who  are  considered  thoroughly  efficient  only  go 
to  parade  once  a  week,  and  when  off  duty  spend  their  time  as 
thev  like  The  men  wake  themselves  in  the  morning  and  go  to 
the  place  appointed  for  parade  independently,  just  as  a  British 
workman  goes  to  his  work.  I  have  seen  buglers  frequently  in 
the  field,  but  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  bugle  sounded  in 
quarters.  When  in  their  billets  the  men  spend  their  time  in 
sleeping,  writing,  smoking  cigarettes,  drinking  tea,  and  washing 
their  clntliing,  &c.  They  hardly  ever  leave  their  billets  excejit 
when  duty  calls,  and  do  not  roam  about  the  towns  or  villages 
in  the  way  British  soldiers  do.  On  tine  days  all  bedding  and 
clothing  is  carefully  put  out  to  air,  and  in  many  cases  the  men 
have  constructed  large  clothes-horses  for  this  purpose.  The 
men  bathe  in  the  evening,  and  guards  are  mounted  in  the 
evening  also,  about  7  p.m.  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Games, 
theatricals,  and  other  amusements  are  constantly  indulged  in. 
Tn  one  division  I  visited,  I  witnessed  an  excellent  afternoon's 
sports,  commencing  with  a  ver^-  creditable  gj^mnastic  display  on 
extemporized  apparatus,  followed  by  races  of  sorts  and  a  display 
of  hand-grenade  tactics,  winding  up  with  wrestling,  which 
latter  amusement  is  indulged  in  frequently  in  the  cool  of  the 
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evenings.  In  another  division  an  excellent  theatrical  performance 
was  given.  The  plot  and  action  of  all  the  plays  turned  upon 
men's  du^y  to  their  country,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  every- 
thing, including  life,  must  be  given  up,  if  required,  for  it  and 
the  Emperor. 

I  saw  onlv  a  very  few  tents  pitched  for  the  accommodation 
of  troops  ;  this  is  onl}'  done  when  there  is  not  room  in  the 
houses  for  the  garrison  told  off  to  any  village.  It  shows, 
however,  that  the  Japanese  do  not  approve  of  overcrowding, 
even  in  the  field.  The  tents  I  saw  were  white  hell  tents. 
Notwithstanding  the  order  that  no  latrines  are  to  be  constructed 
within  twenty  yards  of  any  place  occupied  by  troops,  in  all  the 
houses  which  held  Japanese  soldiers,  latrines,  v/ithout  exception, 
were  dug  just  in  rear,  or  close  by  such  housps  for  the  use  of  the 
men.  This  goes  to  show  that  the  authorities  prefer  to  run  some 
risk  rather  than  inconvenience  the  men  by  having  latrines  too 
far  ofl  from  their  quarters,  with  the  additional  chance  of  their 
not  using  them  at  all.  The  latrines  are  usually  oblong  in  shape, 
some  are  rectangular,  being  approximately  .39  inches  long, 
39  inches  deep,  and  about  20  inches  wide.  Usually  they  are 
emptied  by  Chinese,  who  use  the  excrement  for  manure,  but  if 
not,  the  orderly  men  left  in  from  parade  clean  them  out  and 
bury  the  stuff  in  a  place  told  off  by  proper  authority.  I  have 
never  seen  any  disinfectant  used  by  the  troop?:,  except  occasion- 
ally at  a  line  of  communication  station,  but  in  the  hospitals 
I  have  visited  it  was  always  done.  The  only  disinfectant  is 
lime,  procured  locally.  I  have  not  seen  many  sentries  on  wells, 
but  there  was  always  a  notice  saving  whether  the  water  was 
drinkable  or  not.  Most  hospitals  had  sentries  over  the  wells  in 
use  by  them,  if  such  wells  were  on  a  highway  or  in  any  public 
place.     This  sentry  was  always  one  of  the  Red  Cross  men. 

The  food  of  the  Japanese  soldier,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  is  good,  plentiful,  and  varied,  and  both  tea  and  tobacco 
being  weak,  the  men's  nerves  are  not  affected  by  their  excessive 
use.  Men  in  actual  contact  with  the  enemy  and  on  the  out- 
posts are  allowed  more  food  than  those  in  rear,  as  the 
Japanese  consider  that,  men  having  hard,  continuous,  and 
anxious  work  require  more  nourishment  than  those  who  have 
a  fairly  easy  time  of  it.  It  is  the  custom  to  relieve  the  outposts 
about  once  in  ten  days. 

In  addition  to  the  food  ration,  the  men  get  every  three 
days  a  pint  of  sake  between  four,  and  every  week  or  so  twenty 
cigarettes  per  man  are  issued  as  a  gift  from  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  as  well  as  cakes  and  sweets,  from  the  same  source. 
Men  who  do  not  care  for  sweets  exchange  them  for  sakd 
with  their  comrades  who  prefer  sweets  to  wine.  Rice,  of 
course,  forms  the  staple  article  of  food  in  the  Japanese  dietary. 
This  is  supplemented  by  fish,  vegetables,  meat,  pickles,  and 
sauces  of  sorts.  The  Japanese  have  a  very  large  assortment'of 
tinned    and  dried    fish,  which    are  of    excellent  quality,  some 
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of  them  being  very  palatable.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
vegetables,  but  now  that  any  amount  of  the  fresh  article  can 
be  procured  locally  there  is  no  necessity  to  use  tinned  stuff. 
Meat  is  issued,  sometimes  canned  and  sometimes  fresh,  but  the 
Japanese  soldier  is  not  a  great  meat  eater.  He  much  prefers 
rice,  fish  and  vegetables,  with  pickles  and  sauces  as  a  relish. 

The  cooking  arrangements  are  very  simple,  as  will  be  seen 
on  reference  to  attached  sketch  kindly  done  for  me  by  Major 
Kuhn,  of  the  United  States  Armj-.  There  are  two  of  these 
stores  with  three  boilers  and  three  colanders  to  each  company 
of  240  men,  so  that  each  stove  is  supposed  to  cook  for  120  men. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colander  only  holds  sufficient  rice  lor 
40  or  50  men  at  each  boiling,  so  that  three  boilings  are 
necessary  if  the  company  is  at  fall  strength  and  all  the  men 
present.  The  whole  of  the  cooking  utensils  for  one  company 
are  carried  on  one  cart,  namely  : — 

Two  stoves. 

Three  boilers  (wrapped  in  netting). 

Two  large  zinc  buckets  (used  to  distribute  rice  when  cooked, 
and  for  washing  rice  in). 

Three  small  zinc  buckets  (for  carrying  water). 

One  basket  (with  bamboo  bottom  and  canvas  sides,  for 
receiving  rice  after  washing ;  this  is  seldom  used). 

One  bag  (containing  three  wooden  spoons  and  other  small 
cooking  utensils). 

Three  colanders  (for  boiling  rice  in). 

The  colanders  fit  into  the  boilers,  and  the  three  small 
buckets  fit  into  the  two  large  ones.  Wood  for  immediate  use  is, 
I  fancy,  also  carried  on  this  cart.  Water  for  drinking  purposes 
is  also  boiled  in  the  boilers. 

The  following  is  the  procedure  followed  in  boiling  rice.  The 
boiler  is  filled  with  water,  and  put  on  to  the  stove,  where  it  is 
brought  to  the  boil.  The  rice,  which  in  the  meantime  has  been 
well  washed  and  cleaned,  is  placed  in  the  colander,  which  is 
immersed  in  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  left  there  for  twelve 
minutes.  The  colander  is  then  taken  out,  the  rice  strained  and 
put  into  one  of  the  spare  boilers,  covered  with  a  cloth,  and 
allowed  to  steam.  If  more  rice  is  wanted  the  process  is  repeated. 
The  men  all  take  it  in  turns  to  cook,  but  as  the  cooking  is  so  simple 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  this.  I  notice  that  all  guards  have  their 
meals  cooked  at  the  kitchen  nearest  to  their  posts.  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the 
feeding  of  the  men.  A  general  who  has  much  to  do  with  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  whole  Japanese  Army  now  in  the  field 
has  recorded  his  opinion  that  he  considers  the  great  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  the  proper  feeding  of  the  men  has, 
as  much  as  anything  else,  contributed  to  their  freedom  from 
sickness.  In  the  present  instance,  with  a  railway  and  river  to 
assist  transport,  all  the  carts  of  the  country  available,  and  com- 
munications never  threatened,  the  task  of  feeding  the  men  well 
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has  been  considerably  diminished,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  in  the  face  of  an  active,  energetic,  and  capable  enemy,  these 
difficulties  would  have  been  enormously  increased,  and  the  men 
would  not  liave  lived  in  the  luxury  they  now  enjoy.  The 
Japanese  thoroughly  realize  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  as  an  instance  of  this,  the  other  day,  when  sittin:?  on  the 
banks  of  the  Liao  River,  watching  the  ensfineers  constructing  a 
bridge,  an  officer  gave  me  a  cup  of  tea  (he  called  it),  made  from 
roasted  barley,  which  his  men  drank  as  a  preventative  against 
beri-beri.     It  was  a  very  palatable  beverage. 

At  this  time  of  year  khaki  clothing  is  worn ;  it  is  of 
much  the  same  cut  as  our  own.  Cotton  shirts  and  cotton  socks 
are  worn  in  hot  weather,  with  no  jersey  or  drawers.  Two 
cotton  shirts  and  two  pairs  of  socks  form  the  kit  of  each  soldier, 
and  thus  constant  washing  is  necessary.  Every  soldier  has  a 
long  piece  of  flannel  issued  to  him  for  use  as  a  kamarband,  and 
this  is  generally  worn  in  some  form  or  another.  In  winter, 
flannel  shirts  and  woollen  socks  are  worn  with  jersey  and 
drawers.  These  latter,  I  am  told,  are  very  thin.  The  same 
number  of  socks  and  shirts  are  issued  in  winter  as  in  summer, 
but  these  are  supplemented  by  gifts  from  societies  in  Japan. 

The  discipline  in  the  Japanese  army  is  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  in  our  own,  that  is  to  say,  the  Japanese  are  very  strict 
on  duty,  and  in  all  matters  of  duty ;  but,  when  off  parade,  there 
is  a  spirit  of  camaraderie  and  kindly  feeling  between  all  ranks, 
from  the  Field  Marshal  down  to  the  private  soldier,  which 
ensures  mutual  affection,  respect,  and  confidence.  The  officers, 
assisted  by  the  non-commissioned  officers,  get  up  all  the  amuse- 
ments for  the  men  and  superintend  their  proper  working.  As 
regards  crime,  none  is  apparent  to  the  outside  observer,  but  I 
have  asked  for  some  statistics  on  this  head,  which  T  hope  will  be 
furnished  to  me  later  on.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  since  I  joined 
the  Japanese  army,  I  have  not  seen  a  single  drunken  man.  I 
have  seen  men  who  undoubtedly  had  been  drinking,  but  these 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands. 

When  working  on  roads,  entrenchments,  &c.,  the  hours  of 
work  and  the  reliefs  are  fixed  hj  the  officer  commanding  the 
men.  The  only  large  infantry  working  party  that  I  have  seen 
employed  worked  from  8  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  with  a  40  minutes 
interval  for  dinner.  The  reliefs  worked  for  30  minutes  and 
had  a  respite  for  30  minutes.  This  struck  me  as  an  excellent 
arrangement,  as  the  full  value  was  got  out  of  every  man,  and 
no  ill-efiects  could  accrue  from  over-exertion. 

The  motto  of  the  Japanese  Army  is,  "  Every  man  is  capable 
"  of  becoming  a  good  soldier.  If  he  is  not,  it  is  because  he  does 
"  not  give  his  mind  to  it." 

From  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the 
health  of  this  army  is  perfectly  wonderful,  and  it  is  extra- 
ordinary what  a  number  of  officers  and  men  who  were  wounded 
at  Port  Arthur  and  Mukden  have  lejoined  the  ranks. 
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(46)  Japanese  Infantry  Soldier's  Kit. 


Eeport  by  Colonel  J.  W.  G.  Tulloch,  Indian  Army,  Head- 
Quarters  Second  Japanese  Ajmy,  9fch  November  1904 ; 
with  Remarks  by  Lieut.-General  Sir  W,  G.  Nicholson, 
K.C.B. ;  Tokio,  20th  November  1904. 


Plate. 
Japanese  kit  for  action  -         -     Bound  in  text. 


Remarks  by  Lieut.-General  Sir  W.  G.  Nicholson,  K.C.B. 

The  appended  report  by  Colonel  Tulloch,  on  the  Japanese 
infantry  soldier's  kit,  is  submitted  for  information. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  soldier  ordinarily  carries  his 
knapsack,  only  discarding  it  and  substituting  a  blue  cloth  holdall 
when  a  severe  engagement  is  anticipated.  We  have  lately 
relieved  the  British  infantry  soldier  of  much  of  the  weight 
which  he  used  formerly  to  carry,  with  the  result  of  largely 
increasing  the  baggage  train,  and  thus  rendering  a  British  force 
in  the  field  the  most  unwieldy  in  the  world.  The  change  has 
ostensibly  been  made  in  furtherance  of  mobility ;  but  as  the 
soldier  cannot  subsist  for  more  than  a  brief  period  without 
necessary  articles  of  clothing:  and  equipment,  the  actual  effect 
has  been  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.  I  repeatedly  brought 
this  to  notice  while  I  was  in  charge  ot  mobilization  at  the  War 
Office. 

I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  a  British  soldier  should 
be  less  capable  of  carrying  his  kit  in  the  field  than  a  Japanese, 
or  French,  or  German  soldier.* 

The  large  supply  of  ammunition  carried  by  the  Japanese 
infantry  when  the  holdall  replaces  the  knapsack  is  deserving  of 
attention,  as  also  the  light  entrenching  tool  carried  by  two  men 
out  of  every  three.  Here  again  the  object  is  to  make  the  soldier, 
as  an  individual  fighting  unit,  as  independent  and  efficient  as 
possible. 

*  Of  course,  when  operating  in  a  tropical  climate  the  aggregate 
weight  of  the  kit  has  to  be  reduced. — W.  G.  N. 
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Report  by  Colonel  J.  W.  G.  Tulloch,  Indian  Army. 

The  Japanese  infantry  soldier  carries  the  following  articles 
in  addition  to  his  rifle,  bayonet,  accoutrements,  and  the  clothing 
upon  his  person  : — 

(1)  Ammunition  -  -         -  120  rounds. 

(2)  Light  entrenching  tool         -       1    per   man    for    two- 

thirds  of  the  com- 
pany. 
C3)  Emergency  rations      -         -       2  days'  supply. 

(4)  Great  coat  -  -  -       1 

(5)  Haversack      -  -         -       1 

(6)  Water  bottle  -         -  -       1,  about  one  pint. 

(7)  Blue  cloth  holdall        -         -       1 

(8)  Field  dressing  -  -       1 

(9)  Canteen  -  -         -       1 

(10)  Shelter  tent    -         -  -  1 

(11)  Suit  of  underwear  -         -  1 

(12)  Pair  of  socks           -  -  1 

(13)  Pair  of  shoes  -  -         -  1 

(14)  Housewife  -             -  -  1 

(15)  Blanket          -  -         .  1 

This  constitutes  his  normal  kit,  but  the  blanket  is  not 
carried  in  the  warm  season  and  is  stored  until  wanted. 

During  this  war  30  additional  rounds  have  been  carried  in 
the  haversack  or  valise.  This  has  been  done  because  it  has 
been  found  that  the  soldier  must  have  at  least  200  rounds  of 
ammunition  before  going  into  action,  and  the  battalion  first 
reserve  ponies  carry  only  60  rounds  per  rifle. 

The  120  rounds  of  ammunition  are  carried  in  three  waist 
pouches  on  the  waist  belt,  30  in  each  of  the  two  front  ones  and 
60  in  the  back  one.  The  waist  belt  is  not  supported  by  braces 
and,  therefore,  when  the  pack  is  not  worn,  the  weiglit  of  the 
ammunition  comes  upon  the  waist.  Whatever  disadvantage, 
if  any,  there  may  be  to  carrying  weight  in  this  manner,  the 
absence  of  braces  has  one  distinct  advantage,  viz.,  the  back 
pouch  can  be  pulled  round  to  the  front  whenever  the  soldier 
wants  to  get  ammunition  out  of  it. 

Of  the  other  articles,  the  water  bottle  and  haversack  are 
carried  over  the  shoulders  in  the  ordinary  w^ay  ;  everything  else 
is  either  inside  of,  or  strapped  on  to,  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
valise,  and  forms  a  very  fairly  con)pact  load. 

The  valise  or  knapsack  is  fastened  to  the  man  by  leather 
straps.  A  strap  passes  over  each  shoulder,  and  its  end,  a  little 
below  the  armpit,  is  connected  by  a  stud  to  two  other  straps, 
one  of  which  is  hooked  to  the  waist  belt  in  front,  and  the  other 
passes  back  under  the  arm  and  is  hooked  to  the  bottom  of  the 
knapsack.  The  weight  of  the  knapsack  thus  supports  that  of 
the  ammunition  in  the  front  pouches. 
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One  of  the  most  important  items  of  the  soldier's  kit  is  the 
blue  cloth  holdall.  This  takes  the  form  of  a  sack  6  feet  6  inches 
long,  but  with  both  ends  open  :  it  is  Sh  inches  across  when  laid 
flat.  It  is  made  of  blue  drill,  doubled,  and  is  sewn  across  the 
centre  so  as  to  have  two  lonof  compartments.  It  is  used  by  men, 
such  as  those  of  the  train,  who  are  not  provided  with  knapsacks, 
to  carry  their  kit.  With  the  regular  soldier,  however,  it  is  used 
for  carrying  ammunition  in  one  compartment  and  emergency 
rations  in  the  other.  It  is  carried  empty  when  the  soldier  is 
in  "  normal  order,"  but  when  it  is  known  that  a  severe  action 
is  pending,  the  knapsack  with  its  contents  of  underwear,  shoes, 
&c.  is  discarded,  the  emergency  rations  are  transferred'  to  one  of 
the  compartments  of  the  blue  holdall  and  as  much  as  230  rounds 
are  sometimes  placed  in  the  other.  The  sack  is  then  worn  over 
the  right  shoulder  en  bandouli^re  by  tying  the  two  ends  together 
across  the  chest.  The  weight  of  the  contents  rests  upon  the 
man's  back,  supported  by  the  broad  folds  of  the  blue  cloth  on 
his  right  shoulder.  As  the  cloth  is  thin  this  does  not  interfere 
with  bis  bringing  the  butt  of  the  rifle  well  into  the  shoulder 
when  firing — an  objection  generally  raised  to  wearing  anything 
en  handouliere  over  the  right  shoulder. 

The  soldier  then  stands  equipped  for  action  as  follows  : — 

Ammunition,  850  rounds  ••     120  in    pouches   and 

230  in  blue  cloth. 

Greatcoat  -  -         -     Worn  en  handouliere 

over  left  shoulder. 

Entrenching  tool  and  canteen      -     Strapped   or   tied    to 

greatcoat. 

Emergency  rations  -  -     In  one  compartment 

of  blue  cloth. 
Haversack,  waterbottle,  and  field 

dressing  -  -         -     As  usual. 

This  equipment  has  evidently  been  improvised  in  the  field, 
and  points  to  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  as  to  the 
necessity  of  men  carrying  as  much  ammunition  as  possible  into 
action,  and  to  the  importance  of  training  them  to  carry  loads  in 
peace  time.  At  present  the  entrenching  tool  and  canteen  are 
tied  on  to  the  greatcoat,  and  sometimes  to  the  holdall,  with 
bits  of  string  or  anything  available.  But  the  idea  seems  capable 
of  being  taken  as  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  form  of  equip- 
ment. Our  army  will,  undoubtedly,  have  to  carry  entrenching 
tools,  at  least  two  days'  emergency  rations  and  more  ammunition 
in  the  future  as  well  as  the  greatcoat  and  canteen.  The  great- 
coat and  canteen  might  possibly  be  carried  high  up  on  the 
equipment  braces,  and  the  remaininnr  articles  en  handouliere  in  a 
holdall.  Instances  are  stated  to  have  occurred  of  a  battalion 
having  been  several  days  without  its  discarded  knapsacks,  but 
when  once  the  soldier  is  equipped  in  the  special  order  given 
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above  there  is  little  he  wants  for  several  days  except  a  renewal 
of  food  and  water. 

>The  Japanei^e  emergency  ration  is  not  a  portable  concentrated 
arrangement,  but  the  full  day's  rations  of  either  desiccated  rice 
and  tinned  meat,  or  biscuits  and  tinned  meat.  The  desiccated 
rice,  when  mixed  with  Lot  water,  forms  the  same  amount  of 
solid  food  as  2  lbs.  of  uncooked  rice.  The  weights  of  this 
ration  are  1|  lbs.  a  day,  if  desiccated  rice  is  used,  and  2  lbs.  if 
biscuits  are.  I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  weights  of  other  articles  of  kit,  equipment,  &-c.,  carried  in 
the  field,  but  the  total  amount  carried  by  the  soldier,  including 
his  rifle  and  bayonet,  must  be  between  50  and  60  lbs.  In  spite 
of  this  load  his  movements  are  characterised  by  great  rapidity 
and  activity. 
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(47)  Japanese  Physical  Exercise. 


Report  by  Lieut.-Cclonel  A.  L.  Haldane,  D.S.O.,  General  Staff; 
Head-Quarters  Second  Japanese  Army,  7th  November  1904. 


I  have  the  honour  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  few  points 
reo-ardino-  the  Japanese  infantry  soldier,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
means  taken  to  keep  him  in  good  condition  during  a  halt. 

The  Second  Army  has  now  been  stationary  for  some  little 
time,  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  several  of  the 
exercises  carried  out  by  a  portion  of  it,  which  I  believe  not  only 
help  to  maintain  health,  but  also  tend  to  increase  military 
efficiency  to  a  considerable  extent. 

And  here  I  may  explain  that  in  the  remarks  which  follow 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  ordinary  drills  and  physical  exercises, 
which  take  place  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  our  own 
service. 

With  us  it  is  customary  when  a  halt  of  any  duration  takes 
place  in  the  field,  for  the  men — some,  not  all — not  on  duty  to 
get  up  games  such  as  football,  &c.,  which  help  to  keep  those 
who  engage  in  them  in  good  health.  The  Japanese  soldier  on 
the  other  hand,  though  of  a  n.ost  cheerful  disposition,  does  not, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  indulge  when  on  active  service  in  such 
amusements,  although  in  Japan  base-ball  and  other  games  are 
common.  Nevertheless  he  is  put  through  almost  daily  exercises, 
durinn-  some  of  which  discipline  is  relaxed  and  the  men  are 
allowed  to  talk,  laugh,  and  smoke  cigarettes. 

Some  of  these  military  games  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Wrestling.  A  company  is  formed  in  line,  two  deep,  and 
the  men  of  the  front  rank  wrestle  with  those  of  the  rear  rank. 
Several  pairs,  with  the  non-commissioned  officers  as  umpires, 
wrestle  at  the  same  time,  and  all  those  who  win  fall  in  again 
separately.  The  winners  next  wrestle  among  themselves,  and 
so  on.  The  wrestling  is  not  by  any  means  scientific  like  jiu- 
jitsu,  and  few  of  the  men  whom  I  saw  were  adepts  in  the  art, 
but  all  appeared  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  contests  and  displayed 
the  utmost  good  temper  throughout. 

(2)  Running  exercises. 

The  Japanese  soldier  is  a  good  runner,  and,  even  when  in 
marching  order  and  carrying  one  or  two  parcels  of  reserve 
ammunition,  covers  the  ground  at  a  great  rate.  His  activity 
may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  constant  practice 
which  he  gets,  practice  which  in  some  forms  is,  I  imagine,  far 
from  distasteful  to  him. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  these  exercises  : — 
(a)  The   officer   commanding    a    company  will    despatch    a 
squad  of  perhaps  a  dozen  men  to  run  round  some  obiect,  400  or 
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500  yards  distant,  crossing  a  nullah  on  the  way.     The  time  is 
taken,  and  other  squads  are  similarly  despatched. 

(6)  A  company  will  be  drawn  up  with  tije  front  and  rear 
rank  facing  each  other,  and  some  40  yards  apart.  Midway 
between  the  flank  men  at  each  end  of  the  parallel  lines,  and 
facing  inwards,  stands  another  man.  These  two  men  are  the 
pivots  round  which  the  men  of  the  company  have  to  run.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  game,  or  exercise,  one  pivot  man  holds 
a  small  white  flag  and  the  other  a  red  one. 

The  game  now  proceeds  as  follows : — The  right-hand  man 
of  the  front  rank  and  the  left-hand  man  of  the  rear  rank  run 
directly  to  their  front  to  the  pivot  man  and  take  his  flag  (or 
they  may  run  diagonally  to  the  more  distant  pivot  man,  but 
this  is  immaterial),  pass  round  him  and  run  on  to  the  other 
pivot  and  return  to  their  place  in  their  ranks.  As  they  approach 
the  rank  they  respectively  belong  to,  the  next  man  to  them 
snatches  the  flag  and  runs  oti'  on  a  similar  course.  The  faster 
the  men  cover  the  ground,  and  the  moie  deftly  they  hand  on 
the  flag,  the  sooner  will  their  rank  all  have  run  the  course,  to 
complete  which  flrst  is  to  win  the  game.  The  distance  may 
be  increased  by  extending  the  men  and  widening  the  interval 
between  the  ranks,  and  the  game  slightly  varied  by  making 
the  men  run  round  the  opposite  rank  instead  of  round  the 
pivots. 

This  game  makes  a  man  quick  on  his  legs  and  teaches  him 
to  turn  and  stop  expeditiously,  and  I  should  say  that  many  a 
man  in  the  Japanese  Army  during  the  present  campaign  owes 
his  life  to  the  rapidity  with  whicii,  when  reinfoi'cing  the  firing 
line  individually,  as  is  frequently  done,  he  has  reached  the 
sheltering  trench  and  dropped  down  into  it. 

This  game  is  generally  repeated  three  or  four  times  at  one 
parade,  and  in  order  to  equalize  the  ranks  in  pace  men  are 
moved  from  one  rank  to  the  other  as  considered  advisable.  It 
thus  becomes  more  exciting.  The  men  throughout  it  laugh 
and  talk  and  watch  with  great  keenness  the  runners  of  their 
respective  ranks,  as  on  each  man's  paces  depends  the  result. 

On  one  occasion  I  observed  a  rank  which  had  not  run  as 
fast  as  the  other  doing  ten  minutes'  extra  marching  drill,  the 
other  rank  being  dismissed. 

(c)  The  following  exercise  resembles  and  is  based  upon  the 
ancient  English  game  of  "  kiss  in  the  ring,"  but,  as  pla)  ed  by 
the  Japanese  soldier  in  the  field,  is  deficient  of  the  female 
element,  and  requires,  I  imai;ine,  considerably  greater  physical 
etiort  than  is  the  case  witli  its  prototype  at  home. 

The  men  of  a  company  are  formed  in  a  circle,  two  deep, 
facing  inwards,  and  twu  or  three  paces  between  the  files.  Two 
spare  men,  A  and  B,  now  proceed  to  run,  A  cha^iug  B,  who 
dodges  in  and  out  between  the  groups.  When  A  succeeds  in 
touching  B  the  former  places  himself  at  once  in  front  of  the 
nearest  group,  say,  in  front  of  A,  C,  D.     There  ai-e  now  three 
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men  in  the  group,  and  D  has  to  escape  from  B,  who,  if  he  is 
quick,  can  touch  him,  in  which  case  B  can  do  as  A  did.  It 
is,  however,  customary  for  B  to  place  himself  in  front  of  a 
group  when  he  is  tired,  and  not  wait  till  he  is  caught,  in  which 
case  the  rear  rank  man  runs  otf  at  once  and  is  chased  by  A. 

As  so  many  of  our  men  are  onlookers  at  and  not  performers 
in  games,  and  as  rapidity  in  covering  ground  is  a  valuable  asset 
in  infantry  of  the  present  day,  I  have  been  led  to  describe  these 
games  or  exercises,  which  might  serve  as  types  for  the  intro- 
duction in  our  service  of  something  of  the  kind.  In  peace 
time  they  would  go  a  long  way  to  make  lazy  men  active,  and 
on  active  service  they  would  help  to  keep  up  the  men's  spirits 
during  a  halt,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  percentage 
of  sick,  which  usually  increases  considerably  under  the  latter 
conditions. 


# 
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(48)  Japanese  Clothing. 


Report  by  Lieut.-Colonel  C.  V.  Hume,  D.S.O.,  Royal 
Artillery.     Tokio,  loth  June  1905. 


1.  "  Clothing  "  consists  of  clothes,  boots,  spurs,  curry-combs 
and  brushes.  All  other  articles  of  kit  come  under  the  heading 
"Arms."  "Arms"  are  divided  into  (1)  "Arms,"  which  include 
arms,  ammunition,  carts  and  harness  ;  and  (2)  "  War  Material," 
which  includes  all  other  articles  of  Ordnance  supply. 

2.  The  supply  of  clothing  in  the  field  is  carried  out  entirely 
by  divisions.     The  system  is  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  cloth,  other  than  that  purchased,  is  made  at  the 

Senju  factory  near  Tokio. 

(2)  All  cloth    is   stored  at   the    dep6t    at    Fukagawa,  near 

Tokio. 

(3)  From  Fukugawa,  the  cloth  is  sent  in  bulk  to  the  head- 

quarters of  divisions  all  over  Japan. 

(4)  Divisions  arrange  for  the  making  up  of  the  clothing  by 

contract.  Everybody  seems  to  be  given  a  chance,  and 
all  over  Tokio  tailors  can  be  seen  at  work  in  their 
little  shops  making  up  their  respective  lots.  During 
war  time,  as  a  labour  of  love,  the  wives  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  division  take  over  a  proportion  of 
the  underclothing  and  make  it  up  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  wife  of  the  general  or  senior  officer 
of  the  division. 

(5)  The  division  in  the  field  indents  on  the  depot-battalion 

for  the  required  clothing  and  the  latter  sends  it  to 
the  army  base  depot  at  the  port  of  Ujina. 

(6)  From  Ujina  the  clothing  is  shipped  to  Dalny,  whence  it 

is  sent  by  rail  to  the  most  convenient  "  Despatch 
Magazine."  These  despatch  magazines  are  estab- 
lished on  the  railway,  and  at  them  clothing  and  other 
supplies  are  stored  till  they  can  be  despatched  to  the 
troops  in  the  field.  They  are  under  the  control  of 
Manchurian  Head-Quarters  and  are  established  at 
Dalny,  Liao-yang,  and  Mukden,  probablj^  now  also  at 
Tieh-ling. 

(7)  At  the  despatch   magazine  the   line  of  communication 

of  the  Army  concerned  takes  the  clothing  over  and 
delivers  it  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  division  to 
which  it  is  consigned. 
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(8)  On  the  arrival  of  the  clothing  at  the  head-quarters  of 

the  division   the  intendance  notifies   regiments   and 
other  units  of  its  arrival,  and  tlie  latter  send  for  it. 

(9)  No  clothing  is  sent  from  Japan  in  anticipation  of  wants. 

3.  Should  the  chief  intendant  of  a  division  find  that  it  is 
possible  to  purchase  locally  materials  for  special  clothing,  such 
as  warm  coats  for  sentries,  &c.,  he  reports  the  fact  to  the  War 
Minister,  who,  if  he  thinks  it  desirable,  orders  the  division  to 
purchase  and  make  up  in  the  field.  The  chief  intendant  then 
purchases  the  material  and  collects  the  tailors  of  the  division  at 
head-quarters  to  make  it  up.  There  are  from  thirty  to  fifty 
tailors  in  the  ranks  of  each  regiment. 

4.  In  peace  time  the  soldier  gets  two  pairs  of  boots  (shoes) 
per  annum,,  and  on  service  four  pairs.  The  men  are  getting 
through  about  six  pairs  at  present,  the  extra  ones  being  indented 
for  by  divisions  on  their  head-quarters  in  Japan.  Eepairs  in 
the  field  are  done  by  the  bootmakers  of  regiments.  The 
Japanese  boots  and  shoes  are,  or  rather  were,  cheap,  shapeless 
and  over-roomy.  They  are  now  improving,  anyhow  in  appear- 
ance and  stoutness.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  the  govern- 
ment price  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  about  2  yen*  a  pair, 
or  even  less.  Up  to  the  battle  of  Liao-yang,  shoes  and  gaiters 
were  universally  worn  by  dismounted  men.  The  shoes  soon  got 
loose  and  the  gaiters  ragged,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  took 
to  tying  on  their  shoes  with  a  bit  of  stout  string  (under  the 
sole,  then  crossed  over  the  instep,  and  then  tied  round  the 
ankle).  This  kept  the  shoe  close  to  the  foot.  Even  when 
boots  were  introduced,  after  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  they 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  by  the  men.  Boots  and  putties 
are  finding  great  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese,  and  though 
the  troops  in  Tokio  still  stick  to  the  shoes  and  gaitei-s,  boots 
and  putties  are  being  issued  in  large  quantities  in  the  field.  If 
not  already  the  service  kit,  they  will  probably  become  so  in  the 
future. 

5.  Winter  clothing  is  supplied  to  divisions  as  described  in 
para.  2."  When  winter  is  over,  the  division  collects  its  warm 
clothing  and  hands  it  over  to  line  of  communication,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  a  despatch  magazine,  whence  it  is  sent  back  to  Japan. 
At  Ujina  it  is  all  disinfected,  and  then  sent  on  to  divisional 
head-quarters,  where  it  is  cleaned,  repaired  and  stored. 

6.  The  winter  clothing  is  excellent,  and  it  is  largely  due  to 
its  good  quality  that  the  men  have  been  practically  immune 
from  the  effects  of  cold.  A  box  containing  a  complete  winter 
outfit  has  been  sent  home,  and  as  we  were  each  given  an  outfit 
in  the  w^inter,  the  following  remarks  on  some  of  the  articles,  the 
result  of  my  own  experience,  may  be  of  use.  I  think  the  lowest 
night  temperature  we  had   was  about   14  degrees  below  zero 
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(Fahrenheit).  There  was  very  little  snow  and  plenty  of  sun. 
On  still  days  it  was  quite  warm  in  the  sun,  but  when  the 
north  wind  blew,  which  it  often  did,  ever  so  little,  the  cold 
was  intense,  even  in  the  sun. 

(1)  The  blanket  overcoat  is  an  excellent  garment,  loose 
and  comfortable.  Any  amount  of  clothes  and  accoutre- 
ments can  be  woi'n  underneath  it.  The  hook  fastenings 
answer  admirably.  The  small  keepers  on  the  shoulders 
are  for  the  tapes  of  the  mitts,  to  prevent  the  latter  falling 
off.  The  only  weak  point  about  the  coat  is  that  the  skirts 
are  not  heavy  enough  to  protect  the  knees  when  riding  in 
a  Manchurian  north  wind.  I  think  the  Japanese  recog- 
nized this,  for  they  served  out  to  mounted  corps  a  number 
of  sheepskin  "  pull-overs  "  to  cover  the  thigh  and  knee. 
In  some  divisions  the  overcoats  were  of  a  khaki  colour, 
like  the  one  sent  home ;  in  others  they  were  grey  or  light 
brown,  and  made  up  actually  of  blankets,  the  red  stripes 
to  be  found  in  most  blankets  appearing  somewhere  on 
the  coat. 

(2)  The  blanket  hood  is  excellent  in  every  way. 

(3)  The  felt  mitts  I  found  indispensable.  Dogskin 
gloves  lined  with  rabbitskin  were,  I  found,  useless  by 
themselves  when  riding  on  cold  days,  but  five  minutes 
in  a  felt  mitt  made  a  numbed  hand  warm  again.  So  1 
always  hung  the  mitts  round  my  neck,  for  use  when 
required. 

(4)  The  woollen  jersey  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  always 
wore  it. 

(5)  The  knitted  drawers  I  did  not  venture  on  as  I  had 
some  softer  ones  of  my  own,  but  the  men  could  not  have 
done  without  them. 

(6)  The  knitted  gloves  are  good,  but  require  the  assist- 
ance of  the  mitts,  as  mentioned  above. 

(7)  I  did  not  try  the  knitted  socks  very  high,  but  I 
found  them  comfortable  both  riding  and  walking,  in  spite 
of  their  having  no  heels. 

(8)  The  toe-caps  I  did  not  use,  as  my  lace  boots  were 
not  roomy  enough  and  the  least  pressure  produces  numbed 
feet. 

(9)  The  Balaclava  caps  are  too  thin.  The  men  wore 
them  all  day  and  all  night,  but  later  on  in  the  winter 
they  were  served  out  in  addition  with  sheep  or  goat-skin 
ear-covers  which  were  turned  up  over  the  cap  when  not 
required. 

(10)  The  sheepskin  waistcoat  was,  I  consider,  the 
greatest  source  of  protection  against  the  cold.  It  is  worn 
over  the  jacket. 

(11)  The  cloth  boots  were  made  in  Japan.  They  are 
very  comfortable  and  men  and  officers  used  them,  mounted 
and  dismounted,  till  they  wore  them  out.     Having  a  large 
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foot,  I  found  Japanese  sizes  a  bit  too  small.  The  first 
desideratum  in  a  cold  weather  boot  is  room,  and  the 
second  is — more  room.  The  Russian  felt  boots  seemed 
excellent  as  far  as  warmth  was  concerned,  but,  judging 
by  the  vast  number  I  saw  scattered  along  the  roads 
leading  north,  after  the  battle  of  Mukden,  they  are  not 
good  foot-gear  for  rapid  movements. 

(12)  I  did  not  try  the  straw  boots. 

(13)  The  roomy,  solid-hide  Chinese  shoes  were  popular 
with  both  Japanese  and  Russians. 

7.  Khaki  was  taken  into  wear  by  the  troops  last  summer  on 
or  about  the  1st  June.  The  material  was  thin  cotton  drill.  The 
jacket  was  a  plain  one,  and  so  skimpy  and  short  that  the  bottom 
edge  was  often  hidden  by  the  waist  belt.  Neither  were  the 
trousers  and  pants  roomy  enough.  Khaki  cap-covers,  showing 
the  band  of  the  cap,  were  also  worn.  The  value  of  the  colour 
was  well  appreciated,  and  when,  in  the  autumn,  blue  clothing 
was  taken  back  into  wear,  many  oflScers  procured  warm  khaki 
serge  of  British  pattern,  while  the  rest  of  them  and  the  men 
enlarged  their  khaki  clothes  by  letting  in  pieces  of  drill,  and 
wore  them  over  their  blue.  The  general  effect  was  quaint  as 
the  pieces  let  in  by  the  men  varied  in  hue  from  white  to  dark 
brown.  Later  on,  in  the  winter,  the  blanket  overcoat  provided 
the  required  khaki  colouring.  When  the  weather  got  milder 
again  in  March  last,  the  blanket  coat  was  discarded.  To  hide 
the  blue  every  man  was  then  served  out  with  a  loose  khaki 
drill  "  dust-coat,"  reaching  to  the  knees.  This  was  put  on  over 
the  blue,  and  the  belts,  packs,  &c.,  put  on  over  the  khaki.  This 
was  the  kit  the  troops  were  in  when  I  left  the  front  last  month, 
and  it  seemed  a  very  practical  one.  They  will  now  be  in  khaki 
again. 
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(49)  System  of  Pay  in  the  Field. 


Report  by  Colonel  W.  Apsley  Smith,  C.B.,  Royal  Field 
Artillery  ;  before  Port  Arthur,  21st  October  1904. 


Before  leaving  Japan  for  the  front,  officers  allot  a  proportion 
of  their  pay,  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  like,  to  their  families. 
But  all  ranks  at  the  front  have  little  chance  of  spending  money, 
and  no  means  of  carrying  it  about.  Non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  therefore  often  wish  to  send  money  home,  and  officers 
wish  to  supplement  their  allotments. 

Accordingly,  the  War  Office,  in  concert  with  the  Post  Office, 
are  trying  the  following  "  experiment  "  : — 

The  field  post  offices  remit  postal  orders  to  Japan,  receiving 
the  cash  either  from  the  man  himself,  or  if  the  man  prefers  it, 
from  the  officer  paying  the  unit  to  which  the  man  belongs,  and 
similarly  in  the  case  of  officers.  The  cash  is  then  handed  over 
by  the  post  offices  to  the  field  Treasure  Chest,  and  becomes 
available  for  re-issue  to  the  troops. 

Officers  are  paid  monthly ;  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  as  a  general  rule,  every  ten  days. 

N.B. — A  private's  pay  in  the  field  is  only  6  sen  (l^d.) 
a  day. 
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(50)  Japanese  Reports  and  Staff  Diaries. 


Report  by  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  L.  Haldane,  D.S.O.,  General 
Staff,  Head-Quarters,  Second  Japanese  Army,  18th  May  1905. 


Ajypendix. 
Extracts  from  Japanese  Field  Service  Regulations. 


In  the  Japanese  Field  Service  Regulations  (1903)  explicit 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  preparation  of  staff  diaries  and 
reports  on  actions.  (The  name  "  staff  diary  "  is  not,  however, 
applied  in  the  regulations  to  that  compilation,  and,  as  the  diaries 
are  frequently  kept  by  otliers  than  those  on  the  staff  of  the  army, 
they  are,  no  doubt  for  this  reason,  called  "  war  diaries.") 

Attached  are  extracts  from  the  latest  Field  Service  Regu- 
lations on  this  subject,  which,  I  think,  bear  favourable  com- 
parison with  our  own. 

As  it  often  happens  that  the  preparation  of  such  records  and 
diaries  falls  upon  oflBcers  who  have  had  no  previous  experience 
in  such  work — except  such  as  will  be  presently  referred  to — the 
style  of  the  headings  given  in  the  Japanese  regulations  seems  to 
lend  itself  towards  simplifying  the  task.  This  is  more  so  in 
the  case  of  reports  on  actions  than  in  that  of  staff  diaries.  As 
regards  the  latter,  the  possible  preparation  of  a  war  history  is 
foreshadowed  in  the  regulations,  and  if  this  be  kept  in  view 
by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  draw  them  up,  the  labour  of 
preparing  such  a  work  after  a  campaign  would  be  greatly 
simplified. 

As  it  was  my  duty  when  employed  at  the  IntelHgence 
Department  to  prepare,  amongst  other  things,  the  Journal  of 
Events  in  South  Africa,  and  later,  that  for  Somaliland,  during 
the  campaigns  in  those  countries — a  duty  which  involved  a 
close  study  of  every  staff  diary  sent  from  the  seat  of  war — 1 
trust  that  it  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous  on  my  part  if, 
while  writing  on  this  subject,  I  offer  a  few  remarks  on  what 
came  under  ray  notice  at  that  time. 

Although  some  of  the  diaries  from  South  Africa  were 
prepared  with  tlie  greatest  care,  the  majority — and  I  think  that 
the  compilers  of  the  war  history  will  bear  me  out — were 
deficient  in  details,  which  greatly  detracted  from  their  value. 
Such  points  as  orders,  method  of  carrying  out  an  operation, 
conditions  at  different  periods  of  an  action,  position  of  neigh- 
bouring units,  casualties,  expenditure  of  ammunition,  and  the 
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like,  were  by  no  means  fully  reported  on,  and  some  of  them 
were  omitted  altogether.  Orders  issued  by  higher  commanders 
were  only  to  be  found — and  that  rarely — in  staff  diaries  sub- 
mitted by  minor  commanders,  and  much  irrelevant  matter  was 
sometimes  inserted  with  no  apparent  object  except  that  of 
adding  to  their  length.  Had  the  work  been  carried  out  more 
eflSciently,  it  would  not  have  been  found  necessary  to  gather 
material  for  the  history  from  such  soui'ces  as  the  private 
journals  of  officers. 

In  few  of  the  South  African  diaries  was  attention  drawn 
to  methods  which  had  proved  advantageous  in  carrying  out 
operations,  &c.,  &c.,  whereby  experience  for  the  future  might 
have  been  gained,  and  in  only  one  staff  diary — that  of  a  cavalry 
colonel  in  command  of  a  column — was  full  attention  paid  to 
this  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  diaries  sent  from  Somaliland, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
instructions  which  were  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
deficiencies  of  South  African  diaries,  contained  far  more  precise 
information. 

The  Japanese  reports — I  have  not  seen  their  war  diaries  — 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  attained  to  in  the 
field.  No  question  that  I  have  asked  at  any  time  regarding  a 
battle  but  could  bo  answered  from  them.  The  numerous  roucrh 
though  neatly  executed  sketches  in  them  show  all  the  detail  of 
dispositions  that  can  possibly  be  required.  The  positions  of  the 
infantry  and  artillery  at  different  periods  of  an  action,  and  the 
ranges  at  which  the  latter  fired,  are  all  clearly  shown.  Indeed, 
of  the  reports  it  may  be  said  that  uothing  worth  recording 
is  omitted,  and,  in  consequence,  the  greatest  of  all  benefits, 
experience  for  the  future,  can  be  readily  gathered. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  though  the  work 
done  in  this  direction  by  the  Japanese  is  of  high  quality,  they 
have  not  waited  till  their  army  was  before  the  enemy  in  order 
to  instruct  their  officers  in  some  degree  in  it.  During  peace 
manoeuvres,  from  the  company  and  even  the  section  commander 
upwards  to  the  higher  staff  officers,  reports  are  demanded,  and 
sketches  which  I  have  seen  in  Manchuria,  executed  by  newly 
joined  officers,  showing  the  dispositions  during  various  phases 
of  an  action  of  their  section  and  company,  prove  that  they  have 
been  sufficiently  trained  in  peace  time. 

As  manoeuvres  are  not  general  in  all  parts  of  our  army 
annually,  and  in  any  case  are  usually  of  short  duration, 
opportunity  might  be  taken  of  the  annual  company  training 
to  make  all  officers  prepare  brief  reports,  stating  the  orders 
given,  position  of  company  or  half  company  at  different  periods, 
rough  sketches,  &c.,  &c.,  during  the  days  devoted  to  operations, 
outpost  duty,  convoys,  &c.  Such  an  exercise,  which  might  be 
extended  in  some  degree  to  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
would,  I  believe,  add  not  only  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  work, 
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improve  the  general  standard  of  ability,  make  promotion  exami- 
nations for  some  less  formidable,  and  create  the  habit  of  recording 
events  in  simple  and  terse  language.  It  would,  further,  have 
the  ultimate  advantage  of  training  the  whole  army  to  keep, 
during  a  campaign,  intelligent  memoirs  whereby  the  writing 
of  history  and  the  amassing  of  experience  would  be  greatly 
facilitated. 


APPENDIX. 


Extracts  from  Japanese  Field  Service  Regulations. 

When  an  action  is  over,  a  report  of  the  occurrence  must  be 
made  without  delay  to  higher  authority.  As  soon  as  possible 
afterwards  a  complete  report  will  be  drawn  up  framed  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  this  report  will  be  based  upon  the  reports 
received  from  units.  There  is  no  regulation  form  for  these 
reports,  but  events  will  be  recorded  according  to  the  hours  at 
which  they  took  place.  In  the  case  of  a  battle  happeuing  in  a 
large  district,  this  district  may  be  divided  up  into  areas,  and 
what  took  place  in  each  area  will  be  reported  upon  separately. 

The  maia  object  of  the  full  repoi't — which  is  sent  in  after 
the  immediate  report — is  to  provide,  through  general  oflBcers 
commanding,  the  head-quarters  with  all  important  details  of 
what  has  occurred  so  that  guidance  may  be  obtained  in  carrying 
out  future  operations. 

For  this  reason  the  full  report  of  a  large  unit  must  contain 
information  under  the  following  headings  : — 

1.  Conditions  of  both  hostile  armies  before  the  beginning  of 

the  action. 

2.  Time  when  the  action  began. 

3.  Natural  features  of  the  battlefield  (only  necessary  ones). 

4.  Strength  of  both  armies. 

5.  How  the  enemy's  position  was  captured. 

6.  How  units  were  arranged  for  the  attack. 

7.  Written  and  verbal  orders,  &c. 

8.  Conditions  of  every  period  of  the  fight. 

9.  Conditions  at  the  crisis  or  point  of  the  fight  which  brought 

about  success  or  the  reverse. 

10.  Movement  of  neighbouring  imits  during  the  crisis. 

11.  How  the  engagement   terminated  and   the  results   that 

followed. 

12.  Position  and  movements  of  both  hostile  armies  after  the 

battle. 

13.  Plan  of  operations  intended  to  be  carried  out  on  the  night 

following  the  battle  or  on  the  next  day. 

14.  Regimental  numbers  and  names  of  superior  officers  of  the 

enemy  engaged. 
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The  above  are  the  principal  points  and  those  which  'are 
considered  of  first  importance,  but  they  may  be  added  to  if 
desired  or  some  omitted  if  thought  necessary.  The  latter  course 
might  be  followed  when  a  unit  has  fought  alone  or  with  a  much 
larger  force. 

Orders  and  reports  which  have  been  received  and  issued 
during  an  action,  and  which  have  had  a  favourable  or  adverse 
effect  on  its  conduct,  will  be  attached  to  the  report. 

In  the  full  report  there  must  be  lists  showing  casualties, 
captures,  arms  lost  or  injured,  and  ammunition  expended.  (In 
the  appendices  to  the  Regulations  are  forms  for  these  lists, 
which  will  accompany  the  full  translation  of  the  work  later.) 

Gallant  actions  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  units  will  also 
be  brought  to  notice. 

Sketches. — For  those  districts  which  appear  on  the  map  in 
the  hands  of  the  troops,  sketches  will  merely  be  required  to 
amplify  them. 

Simple  rough  sketches  are  useful  in  the  following  cases : — 
To  show  the  battle  ground  at  the  time  when  it  was 
reconnoitred,  to  show  the  defences  of  the  enemy  in 
detail,  to  take  the  place  of  long  explanations  and 
complicated  sentences. 
As  rough  sketches  have  frequently  to  be  made  on  horse- 
back and  in  haste,  great  accuracy  is  not  necessary. 
Tiie  width  of  a  river  need  not  be  drawn  to  scale,  but 
it  may  be  marked  in  figures  alongside  it.  What  is 
required,  above  all,  is  clearness  and  sufficient  accuracy 
to  make  the  sketch  useful. 

War  Diaries. 

Entries  must  be  made  in  war  diaries  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  occurrence.  If  the  entry  is  postponed  it  becomes  less 
valuable  the  greater  the  delay. 

1.  The  following  units  are  responsible  for  keeping  a  war 
diary : — Every  department  of  Imperial  Head-Quarters,  except 
the  postal  department ;  each  head-quarters  commanded  by  a 
general,  and  if,  from  the  nature  of  its  organization,  this  be 
subdivided  into  sections,  each  section,  except  the  postal  section, 
will  keep  a  diary ;  every  department  of  the  inspector  of  the 
line  of  commuication ;  every  line  of  communication  post,  regi- 
ment, battalion,  detached  company,  regimental  column  of 
artillery,  unit  in  a  fortress,  independent  fortress,  independent 
fort,  telegraph  corps,  sanitary  corps,  hospital  columns,  corps 
of  observation,  arms  dep6t,  reserve  corps,  reserve  depdt,  bearer 
corps  for  sick  and  wounded,  and  horse  depot. 

Every  head-quarters  of  a  depot  and  every  unit  of  reserve 
at  home  will  also  keep  a  depot  diary  according  to  the  above 
sub-divisions,  and  the  points  to  be  entered  in  the  diary  are  as 
shown  below  under  head  "  B,"  paragraph  3. 
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2.  A  war  diary  or  depot  diary  will  be  kept  from  the  day  of 
raobilization.  Those  units,  especially  established  for  temporary 
duty,  will  begin  their  respective  diaries,  firstly,  by  the  hand  of 
an  officer  or  warrant  officer  who  may  first  arrive  at  the  place 
of  mobilization  of  such  unit,  and  the  diary  will  be  continued 
by  the  person  deputed  to  take  charge  of  the  record. 

3.  The  object  of  keeping  diaries  is  two-fold,  viz. : — 

A.  To  furnish  a  history  of  an  individual  or  unit  and 

to  keep  a  record  of  occurrences  which  have  been 
actually  witnessed.  From  these  accounts  a 
history  of  the  war  can  be  prepared,  and  from 
them  it  can  be  seen  whether  each  individual  has 
fulfilled  his  duties. 

B.  To   serve  for   future  reference,  with  the    idea  of 

making  improvements  in  the  following : — Organi- 
zation, education,  supply,  reserve,  sanitation, 
arms,  ammunition,  tools,  material,  clothing, 
equipment,  and  all  other  military  matters. 

4.  In  order  to  attain  the  object  stated  under  "  A,"  the 
following  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  : — 

(1)  All  orders,  instructions,  and  reports  must  be  recorded. 

(Matters  of  a  confidential  nature  will  be  entered  in 
the  confidential  diary,  note  to  this  effect  being  made 
in  the  diary.) 

(2)  Every  day's   position,   that   is   to   say,  the   arrival  at, 

departure  from,  or  halt  at  such  and  such  a  place,  &c. 

(3)  Everything  regarding  the  line  of  march  and  quarters. 
(4-)  Report  regarding  the  figliting,  giving  the  conditions  in 

every  detail,  the  respective  connection  with  other 
units  in  the  neighbourhood,  sketch  showing  the 
positions  of  units  at  the  most  important  phases. 
These  sketches  should  be  as  clear  and  minute  as 
possible. 

5.  Any  important  matters  that  have  occurred  during  the 
fio-hting.  In  filling  in  the  report  of  an  action  in  the  diary,  the 
hour  at  which  occurrences  took  place  should  be  entered  with 
exactitude ;  the  state  of  the  weather,  conditions  of  the  ground 
and  roads,  and  the  presence  of  houses,  &c.,  aftecting  units  should 
also  be  noted. 

6.  What  part  of  the  front,  &c.,  was  occupied  by  the  unit 
furnishing  the  diary,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  unit  formed  a 
piquet,  was  head  of  the  advanced  guard  or  the  main  body,  &c. 

7.  Changes  in  personnel,  killed  and  wounded,  &c.,  giving 
the  name  and  rank  in  the  case  of  officers,  and  only  the  number 
in  the  case  of  the  rank  and  file  or  animals. 

8.  Description  of  quarters  during  a  halt. 

9.  Construction  of  field  works. 

10.  Any  other  matters  of  importance  which  may  occur  day 
by  day. 
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The  following  points  should   be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to 
carry  oat  the  requirements  of  "  B  "  : — 

(1)  Everything  regarding  arms  ammunition,  tools,  material, 

clothing,  and  equipment. 

(2)  In   what  way  organization  and  regulations  have  stood 

the  test  ot  operations. 

(3)  Everything    regarding    the    reserve    (men    and    horses) 

supply  and  sanitation. 

(4)  All  points  regarding  education  and  discipline. 

(5)  Action  taken  at  times  of  emergency,  such  as  the  collec- 

tion of  a  heavy  indemnity  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
enemy's  country. 

(6)  All    orders  issued   by  the  general    commanding,   orders 

by  units,  and  from  other  authorities,  reports  made, 
detailed  information  of  all  kinds,  lists  of  casualties, 
lists  of  expenditure  of  arms  and  ammunition,  reports 
from  outposts,  &c.,  must  be  entered  in  the  diaries. 
Matters  of  a  confidential  nature  will  be  entered  later 
if,  on  account  of  their  confidential  character,  they 
cannot  be  entered  at  once. 

(7)  On  these  diaries  the  date,  the  hour,  and  the  name  of  the 

place  should  be  clearly  entered,  and  the  commander  or 
chief  of  the  staff  of  the  units  should  examine,  and 
will  sign  at  the  end  of  each  day's  record. 

(8)  On  demobilization  the   diaries  will  be  closed,  and    the 

duplicate  will  be  sent  to  the  War  Department,  the 
original  being  kept  with  the  unit.  The  War  Depart- 
ment, after  extracting  the  necessary  information,  will 
pass  the  duplicate  to  the  General  Staff,  where  it  will 
be  preserved  in  the  library. 

(9)  All  the  above  regulations — viz.,  from  (1)  to  (8) — will  be 

written  in  at  the  beginning  of  each  war  diary. 
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A. 

Adtanced  Gfaeds,  479,  495, 

Advanced  trenches  at  Poet  Abthtje,  source  of  weakness,  453. 

Akasaka-tama  attacked,  401-3 ;  evacuated,  404 ;  468-9. 

Ammunition,  expenditure  of,  80  (note),  227,  228,  270,  322,  324^5,  337. 

AMirxTNiTiON,  supply  of,  43,  142,  210-1,  356,  373 ;  artiUeiy  cease  fire  for 
want  of,  227,  228,  285,  302;  abandoned  by  Russians,  315;  600 
rounds  carried,  346  ;  517-8,  525  ;  cavaby,  531,  545  ;  amount  caai-ied 
by  infantiy,  667,  668. 

Anonymity  of  Japanese  soldiers,  180. 

Artillery,  field,  Japanese,  at  battle  of  MuJcden,  97,  113,  116,  117,  151, 
observation  and  signalling,  151-2 ;  185,  200 ;  cover,  216  ;  massed, 
217,  runs  short  of  ammunition,  227,  228  ;  receives  kanjo,  229-30  ; 
At  Port  Arthur,  see  Artillery,  siege ;  order  of  battle,  455-6. 
Co-operation,  516 ;  fires  at  night,  38 ;  First  Aa-my,  concentrated, 
242 ;  imder  one  command,  304,  rapid  fii-e,  333  ;  fire  towards  sound 
264,  fires  on  own  infantiy  267,  expenditure  of  ammunition  270, 
shift  position  at  night  272-3,  275  ;  finds  road  too  bad,  276 ;  escort 
protects,  276 ;  cover  made  in  action,  281,  293 ;  sandbags  carried, 
282  (note)  ;  six  batteries  in  Hne,  293  ;  560-623,  views  on  indirect 
laying,  561,  584, 593—4  ;  gun  pits  561,  massing  v.  dispersal  562,  583, 
591,  614;  signalling,  563,  593,  607;  ranging,  563,  596,  607;  high- 
explosive  shell,  564,  581-2,  600  ;  Hijikata  battery,  566-7  ;  data  as  to 
gun  and  ammunition,  567-8,  588 ;  want  of  mobility,  568-9,  589 ; 
personnel,  589,  622  ;  superiority  of  personnel  to  Russian,  570,  587  ; 
shrapnel,  573,  598-600 ;  transmission  of  orders,  574,  591  ;  field 
glasses,  574 ;  tactics,  575-7,  606  ;  danger  of  movement  imder  fire, 
577-8,  595,  619-20  ;  gaUop,  578;  support  of  infantiy,  579  ;  cover, 
580,  594-5,  608,  620 ;  screens,  581 ;  disposal  of  wagons,  581,  595, 
609 ;  casualties,  582-3 ;  night  firing,  584,  601,  605 ;  summary, 
585-6 ;  shields,  589,  607 ;  equipment  and  harness,  590 ;  organiza- 
tion, 590-1,  621 ;  ammunition  columns,  592 ;  aiming  posts,  595 ; 
range-finder,  596 ;  use  of  cover  by  detachments,  597 ;  at  battle  of 
Mukden,  603-23  ;  half -covered  position,  606  ;  elevating  gear,  608 ; 
in  pursuit,  611 ;  four-gun  batteries,  614-5 ;  tactical  points,  616- 
20 ;  artillery  duel,  617-8  ;  second  line  of  wagons,  622 ;  care  of 
material,  622. 

Artii^leey,  field,  Russian,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  good  practice,  200 ;  good 
service  in  retreat,  215 ;  reckless  firing,  216 ;  surprise  Japanese 
cavalry,  282 ;  invisible,  286 ;  held  in  reserve,  297.  Dispersal  of 
guns,  563,  584 ;  ranging,  564,  570-1,  596-7,  606 ;  data  as  to  gun 
and  ammunition,  567-8,  587 ;  shrapnel,  572,  606 ;  observation  of 
fire,  573 ;  alternative  positions,  577  ;  cover,  580,  594 ;  organization, 
592  ;  indirect  laying,  593 ;  small  effect  of  fire,  609-10  ;  captvire  of, 
612  ;  Q.L.  not  Q.F.,  614.    Night-firing,  44,  303,  309. 

Artillery  fire,  small  effect  of,  154-5, 164,  165,  167,  179,  216,  268,  270, 
582-3,  609-10. 

Artillery,  heavy,  Japanese,  observing  station,  5  ;  413,  456 ;  order  of 
battle,  456  ;  at  battle  of  Mukderi,  90,  92,  95,  96,  102,  107,  110,  115, 
117,  157,  185,  204,  207,  234,  235,  296,  302,  304,  309,  311,  610-1. 
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Abtillbey,  heavy,  Russian,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  203,  216. 

Aetillert,  horse,  Japanese,  improvised,  549 ;  none  with  Fii*8t  Army, 
601. 

Abtillery,  mountain,  Japanese,  52 ;  at  battle  of  MuTcden,  83,  95  (note), 
118,  116,  117,  151 ;  brought  up  to  silence  machine  guns,  153-4 ; 
co-operation  with  infantry,  159,  217,  289,  291;  description,  384; 
439,  457-8, 462  ;  Russian  opinion,  489  ;  used  as  howitzers,  565  ;  585, 
589,  595,  612-3,  620-1 ;  batteries  available,  620. 

Aetillert,  naval,  at  siege  of  Port  Arthiir,  374,  376. 

Artillery,  siege,  Japanese,  number  of  guns  at  Port  Arthur,  361 ; 
additions,  363,  364,  366  ;  377,  388  ;  395,  404,  408 ;  numl>ers  at 
commencement  of  siege,  414,  424 ;  433 ;  employment  on  19th 
September,  439-40 ;  co-operation  with  infantry,  445 ;  order  of 
battle,  456  ;  458,  473. 

Attack  between  two  divisions  stopped  by  cross-fire,  222. 

Attack,  formations,  177 ;  fails  on  account  of  insufficient  artillery 
preparation,  204 ;  less  loss  when  moving,  209 ;  flank,  210 ;  frontal, 
212-3  ;    285  ;  remarks,  343-5.     See  Infantiy  formations. 

Attack,  infantry,  501-19  ;  characteristics,  502 ;  front,  502 ;  deployment, 
503-4;  examples,  505-12;  formations,  512;  co-operation,  515; 
communication,  518.  Stopped  at  700  and  800  yards,  201 ;  at 
450  yards,  204 ;  remarks  on  opening  fire  and  dangerous  zone,  344. 


B. 

Balloon,  28,  91,  165,  187,  626. 

Bands,  353. 

Base  at  Dalnt,  385. 

Batteries,  377,  392. 

Bayonet  fighting,  12,  15,  46,  47 ;  at  battle  of  Mukden,  122,  136,  138, 
139,  141,  215 ;  short  duration,  345. 

Boer  tactics,  152. 

Boots,  674. 

C. 

Canteen,  385-6. 

Cart,  transport,  condemned,  176. 

Case  shot,  not  carried,  601. 

Casualties,  comparison,  when  moving  and  when  halted,  209,  507 ;  shell 
and  rifle  fii-e,  215,  507,  565,  582-3,  588,  598,  609. 

Casualties,  Japanese,  Second  Japanese  Ai-my,  19  (note) ;  at  Hei-kou-tai, 
48,  50,  gun  and  rifle  fire,  53.  At  battle  of  Mukden,  102.  103,  113, 
117,  122,  136,  143 ;  Second  Army,  tables,  145-7.  154 ;  loss  from 
artillery  fire,  164;  166,  172.  173;  less  when  moving  than  halted, 
209 ;  8th  Division,  215  ;  Third  Army.  227 ;  First  Army,  252,  255, 
267,  271,  285,  291;  2nd  Division,  294;  12th  Division.  322.  325, 
337  ;  during  investment  of  Port  Arthur,  359,  361 ;  at  siege.  364, 
366,  368,  369 ;  August,  376,  387  ;  October,  394,  398 ;  at  203-Metre 
HiU,  404,  437  ;  407,  408,  415 ;  at  Ta  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan,  417,  420. 
423;  in  August,  425 ;  in  October,  449,  451.  452;  November.  466, 
467 ;  December,  472. 

Casualties,  Russian,  at  battle  of  Mukden.  143,  144. 
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Cataiey  Brigade,  1st,  2,  18,  22 ;  engineers  with.  23 ;  at  Hei-kou-tai,  33 ; 
raid,  61-5;  66-82;  480,  481,  482;  conceals  Thii-d  Army,  87; 
composition,  89  (note),  134 ;  effect  of  i-aids,  90-1 ;  at  battle  of 
Mukden,  92,  94,  95,  96,  98,  99,  sends  in  infonnation,  100 ;  joins 
Thii-d  Army,  222  ;  joins  Cavalry  Division,  223. 

Cavalby  Brigade,  2nd,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  220  ;  stops  25  Russian 
squadrons,  222  ;  joins  Cavali-y  Division,  223 ;  early  action,  231-2 ; 
opposed  to  Russian  cavalry,  476  ;  479,  480,  481. 

Cavalry  Division,  Japanese,  formed,  223 ;  224,  225,  226,  232,  483. 

Cavalry,  divisional,  Japanese,  18,  21,  35,  36,  66-82.  At  the  battle  of 
Mukden,  100,  108,  124,  127,  sent  to  gan-ison  a  village,  170 ;  used 
up  as  orderlies,  214 ;  257,  261 ;  sm-prised  by  artillery,  282  ;  296, 
311  (note),  333;   536. 

Cavalry,  Japanese,  excellent  infantry,  179  ;  training,  231  ;  numbers,  231 ; 
at  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  361,  366.  Ammunition,  531 ;  machine  gims, 
531,  549 ;  signalling,  531 ;  transport,  532 ;  reconnaissance,  534 ; 
dismoimted  work,  534 ;  feeding,  534,  548  ;  remounts,  535 ;  shock 
action,  535-6 ;  divisional,  536 ;  suitabihty  of  country,  535,  536, 
537 ;  personnel,  537-8,  546 ;  horses,  538-9,  547 ;  as  horse  masters, 
543 ;  opinion  on  armament,  545  ;  wastage,  547 ;  shoeing,  549 ; 
raids,  551-7  ;  night  opei*ations,  557-9  ;  Russian  notes  on,  487-8,  494, 
498 ;  report  on,  by  Captain  Jardine  526-41,  by  Colonel  Birkbeck 
542-59,  Sii*  Ian  Hamilton  on,  528-9  ;  organization,  529-30,  546 ; 
telephones,  530 ;  pioneer  equipment,  530 ;  saddle,  530,  548 ; 
equipment,  530-1,  547-8. 

Cavalry,  Russian,  storm  village,  43  ;  in  rear  duiing  battle  of  Mukden,  92  ; 
220,  221,  222,  225  ;  in  action,  232-3  ;  charge  infantry,  316 ;  recon- 
naissance 474-7,  dismoimted  action  475,  criticism,  477 ;  engages 
Japanese  cavahy,  480,  481,  482 ;  tactics  recommended  for,  488 ; 
comparison  with  Japanese,  540. 

Chang-tan,  attack  on,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  508-12. 

Chien  Nien-ytj-pao,  attack  on,  186-8. 

Chien  Shan,  captui-e  of,  351-2 ;  counter-attack  on,  353-4. 

Chi-kuan  Shan  (East),  attack  on,  393-4,  399,  blown  up,  409  ;  attack 
on,  442-56  ;  description,  449  ;  final  attack,  464-66. 

Chinese  Wall  at  Port  Arthur,  396,  399,  400,  466. 

Civil  Governor,  duties,  652-7, 

Climate  of  Manchuria,  22. 

Clothing,  for  cold  weather,  342. 

Clothing,  Japanese,  665,  673-6,  system  of  supply,  673;  winter,  674; 
khaki,  676. 

Colours,  carried,  530 ;  Russian,  captured,  252  ;  290. 

Communicating,  front  to  rear,  518,  574,  591. 

Communication,  line  of,  First  Army,  at  Mukden,  296. 

Containing  attacks,  84,  211,  518. 

Cooking  utensils,  Japanese,  664. 

Co-operation,  between  units,  515;  infantry  and  artillery,  159,  214; 
not  waited  for,  217,  218,  270,  291. 

Co-opeeation  of  artillery  and  infantry,  445,  448,  453,  516,  617. 

Cossacks,  59. 

Counter-attacks,  111,  138,  144,  166,  222,  223,  224,  226,  227 ;  successful 
Russian,  290,  308,  309. 
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Countermining,  462,  464. 

CoURT-MABTIAIi,  660. 

Cover  for  guns,  580,  624 ;  made  during  action,  lo8,  197  ;  at  night,  216. 
Crime,  statistics,  661. 
Cyclists,  495. 

D. 

Daily  life  of  soldier,  662-5. 

Dalny,  occupied,  348 ;  covered  by  11th  Division,  349  ;  cleared  of  mines, 
360  ;  looted,  371 ;  as  base,  385. 

Dead-  useb  as  cover,  271. 

Despatch  magazines,  673. 

Disembarkation,  in  Saghalien,  485,  486,  6th  and  11th  Divisions,  348. 

Division,  Guard,  at  battle  of  MuMen,  243,  244,  245,  246,  249,  250,  251, 
252,  256-7. 

Division,  1st,  occupies  Liu-shu-tun.  348 ;  351,  355,  378,  397 ;  leaves 
Port  Ai-thm-,  413 ;  operations,  13th  to  22nd  August,  419  ;  432,  446  ; 
order  of  battle,  455  ;  471. 

Division,  2nd,  at  Hei-kou-tai,  14,  43,  46,  47 ;  at  battle  of  Mukden 
260-94,  composition,  261 ;  casualties,  294. 

Division,  3rd,  1,  2,  17;  at  Hei-kou-tai,  28,  33,  36,  44;  at  battle  of 
Mukden,  in  i-eserve,  89,  90 ;  sent  to  the  Second  Army,  110 ;  shifted 
to  the  left,  115,  118,  119,  128 ;  attack  on  Tu-hung-tun,  137-43 ; 
202. 

Division,  4th,  18 ;  at  battle  of  Mukden,  89,  96,  97,  99,  101,  102,  105 ; 
ti-ansfeiTcd  to  Fom-th  Ai-my,  110, 133 ;  111,  116  ;  returns  of  Second 
Army,  124 ;  order  of  battle,  132 ;  attack  on  Hsiao  Kuei-hsing-pu, 
134. 

Division,  5th,  at  Hei-kou-tai,  14,  18  (note),  37,  40,  43,  45,  47 ;  casualties, 
50;  detailed  description  of  attack,  51,  505-7;  at  battle  of  Mukden, 
89,  95,  97,  99,  100,  103,  104,  111,  113,  116,  119.  124,  125,  127 ; 
order  of  battle,  132,  149  ;  detailed  opei-ations,  148-80. 

Division,  6th,  disembarks,  348;  1,  2,  6,  18,  at  Hei-kou-tai,  28. 

Division,  7th,  aiiives,  366,  398,  459 ;  at  203-Metre  Hill,  400-3 ;  leaves 
Port  Ai-thiu',  413  ;  order  of  battle,  459  ;  471 ;  at  battle  of  Mukden, 
attacked  in  flank,  226. 

Division,  8th,  14,  21,  23,  at  Hei-kou-tai,  29,  31,  32, 47,  56 ;  casualties,  50 ; 
at  battle  of  Mukden,  89,  96,  97,  98,  101,  103,  105,  110,  114,  117, 
119 ;  moves  to  the  left,  126 ;  127,  128 ;  order  of  battle,  133,  182 ; 
detailed  operations,  181-218  ;  phases  of  the  battle,  183 ;  attacks  on 
Yang-shih-tim  and  Kan-kuan-tun,  198-206 ;  sent  north,  206 ; 
attack  on  Chang-tan,  508-12. 

Division,  9th,  anives.  354 ;  355,  380 ;  leaves  Poi-t  Ai-thur,  413 ;  19th-31st 
August,  421-5,  446  ;  order  of  battle,  455  ;  at  battle  of  Mtikden, 
115,  128,  202;  makes  flank  march,  223,  225;  casualties,  227; 
receives  a  kanjo,  229. 

Division,  11th,  disembarks,  348 ;  349,  351,  355,  356,  378  ;  leaves  Port 
Arthiu-,  413 ;  attack  of  Ta  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan,  416-8  ;  fails  in 
attack  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan,  421 ;  446  ;  order  of  battle,  455 ;  sent 
to  the  east,  86  ;  joins  Fifth  Army,  87. 

Division,  12th,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  295-347  ;  jomed  by  resen-e  brigade, 
234  ;  composition,  296  ;  abandons  the  pursuit,  337  ;  casualties,  337  ; 
movements  of  2nd  line  transport,  339. 
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DiTisiox,  14th,  anives,  483. 

Drafts,  system  of,  479  ;  to  complete  units,  21 . 

Dettnkenness,  665. 

Dra-ouTS,  4. 

E. 

Electeic  alatcm  wiees,  422. 

Engineers,  23,  42 ;  at  hattU  of  Mukden,  96,  97,  98,  103,  104,  108,  114, 
119, 136, 140, 141 ;  losses,  145-6, 195,  269,  306,  317.  358  ;  additional, 
at  Port  Arthur,  366 ;  375 ;  reinforcements,  396,  397-8 ;  458,  460, 
499,  508,  509,  514,  523,  function  of  divisional  engineer,  632 ;  duties 
of,  642  ;  at  siege,  644. 

Enteenching  tools  caeeied,  638-9,  667,  668. 

Enteenchments,  new  Russian  pattern,  270  ;  diagi-am  of  trench,  279  ;  on 
Shu-kou  Shan,  301  and  Map  QQ,  307,  308,  at  Pien-niu-lu-pu,  312, 
on  the  Sha  Ho,  3-5,  6,  7,  contrast  of  Russian  and  Japanese,  19, 
41,  51 ;  Russian,  155,  188,  198-9 ;  Japanese  under  fire,  212  ;  Third 
Army  entrenches  in  June  1905, 481 ;  dug  xmder  fire,  491 ;  501,  502, 
506,  517  ;  at  night,  524. 

Equipment,  infantry,  notes  on,  346-7. 

Eeh-lung  Shan,  attack  on,  390-1,  392-3,  394,  mines  exploded,  397,  398, 
399,  400,  captured,  407 ;  attack  on,  445 ;  final  operations,  461-3 ; 
Map  79 ;  466. 

Extensions,  infantry,  152,  186,  187,  189-90,  201,  203,  208,  308,  320, 
332,  502,  506,  507,  511,  513. 

F. 

Fan  Ho,  287,  329,  331. 

Field  foetification,  Russian,  at  Mukden,  213-4;  Russian  defence 
works,  624-8  ;  at  Nan  Shan,  conspicuous,  624,  passive  defence,  625  ; 
Shou-shan-pu,  625-6 ;  Liao-yang,  626-7.  Sir  W.  G.  Nicholson's 
remarks,  627-8  ;  635-8  ;  Tieh-hng,  636  ;  invisibility,  637  ;  Sha-to-tzu, 
638.  See  also  Entrenchments,  Obstacles,  Hand-grenades,  Japanese 
defence  works. 

Fifth  Japanese  Aemt,  formed,  87 ;  92 ;  composition,  235  (note) ;  241, 
242,  243,  245,  247,  253,  256,  258,  262,  274,  276,  277. 

FiEE,  opened  by  Russians  at  1,200-800  yards,  515,  by  Japanese  at  1,000- 
800  yards,  515. 

FiEST  Japanese  Aemy,  at  the  battle  of  Mukden,  234-59 ;  composition, 
234  ;  position,  239  ;  orders,  240  ;  covers  25  miles,  245  ;  pursuit,  248  ; 
casualties,  252,  255 ;  rest,  253  ;  comments,  255-9 ;  operations  of 
2nd  Division,  260-94 ;  the  ptirsuit,  275 ;  operations  of  the  12th 
Division,  295-347  ;  line  of  commimication,  296. 

Flags,  380,  391,  424,  431,  435,  448,  472. 

Flank,  attacks,  211. 

Flank  march,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  223,  225. 

Fleet,  Japanese,  does  not  co-operate  in  attack  on  Port  Arthur  forte,  441. 

Fleet,  Russian,  bombards  troops,  351,  353,  354,  357,  417. 

Forage,  338. 

Fort  Kuropatkin,  description  of,  426-7 ;  374,  378,  380 ;  capture,  381 ; 

386 ;  attack  on  19th  August,  421 ;  recaptured  by  Russians,  422 ; 

capture  of,  426-31 ;  artillery  action,  439-41 . 
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fougasses,  467. 

Four-gun  field  batteries,  614-.5. 

Fourth  Japanese  Army,  28;  composition,  at  hoHIe  of  Mukden.  87, 
2.35 ;  92,  95  ;  in  need  of  help,  109  ;  4th  Division  sent  to  it,  110,  123, 
130 ;  164,  241,  247,  250.  251,  253,  254,  331. 

Fu-SHUN,  279 ;  attack  on,  281. 

G. 
General  Officer  leads  assault,  406. 
Grippenberg,  General.     See  Hei-kou-tai. 
Gun  platform,  382  (diagi*am). 
"  G  "  Work  captured,  387-8,  392,  393-4  ;  attack  on,  443. 

H. 

Hand-grenades,  16,  42,  84,  122,  139,  141,  165,  265,  267,  290,  307,  308, 
309,  346,  358,  367,  383,  406,  423,  431,  436-,  451,  453,  sci-eens  for 
protection,  462 ;  petrolexim,  465  ;  469,  501,  515,  523. 

Hasegawa,  Major,  raid,  61-5. 

Head-cover,  value  of,  83-4;  113,  188,  199;  absence  of,  214;  313,  321, 
624,  631  (photogi-aph  13),  page  632.     See  also  Loopholes. 

Hei-kou-tai,  battle  of,  14,  28-53 ;  description  of  gi-oimd,  30 ;  casualties, 
48,  50  ;  Russians  engaged,  48 ;  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  account,  53-9  ; 
attack  of  5th  Division,  505-7. 

High-explosive  shell,  218,  228,  564-5,  568,  581-2,  600-1,  611. 

Hijikata  battery,  566-7,  614-5. 

Holdall,  blue  cloth,  668. 

Horsemanship,  Japanese,  176,  543. 

Horses  of  the  Cavalry,  538-9 ;  artillery,  589 ;  stampede,  38 ;  stand 
severe  cold,  80. 

Hospitals  at  Port  Arthur,  hit  by  shell,  406. 

Howitzers,  28-cm.,  at  Mukden,  95,  151;  description,  382-3;   4-6-inch. 

416. 
Hsiao  Kuei-hsing-pu,  attack  on,  134-6. 

Hsiao  Ku  Shan,  attack  on,  387,  399 ;  attack  and  capture  of,  416-8. 
Hsi  Shan,  attack  on.  355-8. 
Hun  River,  description,  163,  182. 


Ice  broken  by  Russian  artillery  fire,  282. 

Indirect  laying,  12,  14.  265,  272,  281,  291,  292,  307.  314,  357,  373,  584. 
604,  606,  625. 

Infantry  formations,  12,  15,  51-3;  at  hatth  of  Mul-dcn.  135.  138,  141. 
152.  158,  177-8,  186,  187,  189,  194.  201,  203,  208-10,  266,  307. 
332  (diagram);  at  Port  Arthur,  367.  368.  373,  383,  391.  393.  402, 
422,  443.  445.  452  ;  crawling,  469 ;  Russian  notes  on  Japanese, 
490-1.  494,  496-8  ;  attack,  501-19  ;  506-7,  509,  512-3.  See  Attack, 
infantiy. 
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Infantry,  Japanese,  equipment,  210 ;  bad  scouting,  329 ;  kit,  383, 
666-9 ;  Sii-  Ian  Hamilton's  opinion,  561  ;  Col.  Hiune's,  575 ;  daily 
life  of,  662-9. 

Infantry,  moimted,  398,  459 ;  Japanese  views  on,  550. 

Infantry,  Russian,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  led  by  moimted  officers.  121, 
bad  shooting,  152,  347  ;  open  fire  at  1,50U  yards,  201,  209  ;  fii-e  in 
rear  of  Japanese,  46 ;  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  opinion,  561 ;  bad 
shooting,  639. 

Instructors,  615. 

Invisibility,  of  late  Russian  field  works,  637 ;  641-2  ;  of  Russian  works 
at  Mukden,  113,  172,  198,  213. 

I-Tzu  Shan,  sapping  commenced,  471. 


Japanese  defence  works,  629-32  (photogi-aphs  after  page  632) ;  main 
featiu-es,  630  ;  633-5 ;  redoubts,  630,  635,  641 ;  improvised  cover, 
640 ;  villages,  640.     See  also  Field  works. 

K. 

Kachi-yama,  17. 

Kanjo,  228,  229-30. 

Kan-kuan-tun,  attack  on,  198. 

Khaki,  676. 

Kit,  Japanese  infantry,  667 ;  blue  holdal  668 ;  in  action,  668 ;  weight 
carried,  669.     See  also  Infantry,  Japanese. 

KoBU-YAMA,  captured,  393-4  ;  description,  450  ;  451,  452, 

KuAN-TUNG  Peninsula,  operations  in,  348-59 ;  description,  350. 

L. 

Latrines,  663. 

LiAO  River  as  line  of  communication,  479. 
Liu-SHU-TUN,  base  of  Second  Army,  372. 
Long-range  fire,  little  used,  513,  515. 
Loopholes,  8,  20.     See  also  Head-cover. 

M. 

Machine  guns,  5,  6,  7,  33,  45,  46,  56,  57 ;  at  battle  of  Mukden,  83,  98, 
127,135;  moimtain  giins  brought  up  to  silence,  153-4;  number 
per  division,  234;  270,  271,  282,  288,  289,  306,  309,  311,  321,  346. 

Machine  guns,  at  Port  Arthnr,  357,  368,  375,  406,  434,  435,  436,  437, 
439,  460,  461,  510,  511,  517;  mountings,  526;  cavalry,  531;  549; 
emplacements  (photogifiphs  8,  9  and  12),  page  632. 

Map,  captured,  101 ;  indifferent,  208,  322  ;  253  ;  found  on  dead  officer,  267. 

Medical  arrangements,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  in  5th  Division,  156,  159, 
174  ;  Chinese  stretcher  bearers,  205  ;  remarks  on,  343. 

Metre  Hill,  203-,  367-8,  382,  389  ;  sapping,  394,  397  ;  Japanese  repulse, 
400-3,  401  (Hket<;h);  capture  of,  403-4;  405;  attack  on  20th 
September,  437 ;  supposed  tunnels,  437  ;  description.  467 ;  final 
operations,  469-71. 
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Mines,  367,  368,  369,  391,  392,  393,  397,  406,  408,  409,  427,  4o9,  461, 

462,  463. 
MiSHCHENKO,  Lieut. -General,  raid,    13,    22,   23-8;    at   Hei-kou-tai,   3o, 

481,  482. 

Mixture  of  units,  299. 

Mo-CHiA-pu,  attack  on,  165-72,  196-7. 

Mortars,  gi-enade,  515,  523  ;  at  battle  of  Mukden,  108,  119, 134,  136, 165  ; 
description,  391,  451. 

Mortars,  light,  399,  416. 

"  M  "  "Work,  description,  450 ;  captured,  472. 

Mukden,  battle  of,  opei-ations  of  Second  Japanese  Army,  83-147  ;  Oyama's 
plan,  86,  241,  255 ;  description  of  ground,  93,  113,  181,  219,  236-8; 
first  phase,  94 ;  second  phase,  97 ;  criticism  of  the  Second  Army, 
107-8 ;  Russian  defences,  113 ;  third  phase,  113 ;  genei-al  re8er\'e, 
119  (note);  the  task  of  the  Second  Anny,  130-2;  detailed  account 
of  the  attack  on  Hsiao  Kuei-hsing-pu,  134-6 ;  detailed  account  of 
the  attack  on  Tu-hung-tim,  137-43 ;  casualties,  Second  Army, 
145-7 ;  operations  of  the  5th  Division,  148-80 ;  operations  of  the 
8th  Division,  181-218;  strength  of  units,  187  (note),  188,  215; 
operations  of  the  Third  Japanese  Aimy,  219-30  ;  flank  marches, 
223-5 ;  casualties,  Third  Ai-my,  227 ;  operations  of  Japanese 
cavalry,  231-3 ;  opei-ations  of  the  First  Japanese  Ai-my,  234-59 ; 
Russian  order  of  battle,  240 ;  operations  of  the  2nd  Di^^sion, 
260-94 ;  operations  of  the  12th  Division,  295-347. 

N. 

Naganuma,  Lieut.-Colonel,  raid,  66-82. 

Nakamura,  Major-General,  leads  assault  on  foit,  466-7. 

Namako-yama,  description,  434  ;  captured,  381-2  ;  attack  on,  432  ;  capture 
of,  434-5. 

Nan  Shan,  Russian  losses  at,  350. 

Naval  Brigade,  350,  374. 

Night  operations,  47,  49;  at  the  battle  of  MuMen,  90,  101,  119, 
121,  136,  140,  154,  171 ;  Japanese  lose  their  way,  205,  266;  211-2, 
226-7,  274,  ai-tillery  fii-e,  303,  306-8  (diagram),  remarks,  344-6  ;  357  ; 
failure,  466-7 ;  489-90,  491,  500  ;  genei-al  account,  520-5,  diagram 
522  ;  examples,  523 ;  by  cavalry,  559  ;  firing  by  artilleiy,  584,  601  ; 
605. 

Niu-chia-tun,  attack  on,  24-6. 

North  Fort,  attacked,  393-4,  395,  396,  399,  400 ;  captm-ed,  406 ;  451 ; 
final  attack,  459-61 ;  Map  78. 

"N"  Work,  description,  450 ;  captured,  472. 

0. 

Observing  station,  5,  7,  374,  404,  405,440,  630  (photogi-aphslOandll). 

632. 
Obstacles,  5,  7,  19 ;  Uttle  used  at  Mukden,  100,  134,  188,  199 ;  abattis 

and  pits,  213;  destruction  of,  265,  266,  269,  301.  312,313;  wii-e 

cages,  313,  347 ;  value  of,  626,  627,  628,  630,  634,  637.  640-1. 
Order  of  battle,  Japanese,  at  Hei-kou-tai,  49;    at  battle  of  Mukdev., 

Second  Army,   132;    Third  Army,  221;    at  Port   Arthur,    455-6, 

458.  * 
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Ordek  of  battle,  Russian,  21;  at  Hei-Jcou-tai,  48;  at  hattle  of  Mtihden, 
143,  240,  297. 

Oeders,  74 ;  at  battle  of  Mukden,  88,  92,  94,  95,  101,  103 ;  licence  in 
caiTjing  out,  104;  106,  107,  109,  112,  114.  115,  116,  123,  124,  125, 
126,  129 ;  ti-ansmission  of,  214 ;  241,  248,  249,  261,  262,  263,  275, 
278 ;  Ijefoi-e  battle  of  Mukden,  297 ;  298,  304,  306,  310,  325,  390. 

Outposts,  496. 

Overhead  cover,  396 ;  (photogi-aph  4)  632,  635. 


Pan-lung  Shan  (East),  attack  on,  374,  375,  376,  378 ;  396,  422-4. 

Pan-lung  Shan  (West),  attack  on,  375,  376,  378,  422-4. 

Pay  in  the  field,  677. 

Physical  exercises,  662,  670-2. 

PiEN-Niu-LU-PU  CAPTURED,  306  ;  described,  312. 

Poet  Arthur,  siege  of,  348-473 ;  gandson,  349-50,  362,  369,  377,  410 ; 
operations  in  Kuan-tung  peninsula,  350-9 ;  siege  begins,  359  (see 
Casualties) ;  epitome  of  opei-ations,  360-9  ;  description  of  defences, 
362 ;  diary  of  the  siege,  370-415 ;  geneml  attack  of  19tli-26tli 
August,  373-6  ;  water  supply  cut,  381 ;  general  attack  of  30th 
October,  392-4 ;  general  attack  of  26th  Noveml>er,  399-400 ;  attack 
on  203-Metre  HiU,  400^ ;  East  foris  captured,  408-9 ;  siUTender, 
409-13 ;  well-fed  appearance  of  garrison,  410,  412 ;  summary, 
413-5  ;  supplies  captm-ed,  415  ;  attack  and  capture  of  Ta  Ku  Shan 
and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan,  416 ;  opei-dtions,  13th  to  22nd  August, 
419-20 ;  19th  to  31st  August,  421-5  ;  capture  of  Fort  Kuropatkin, 
426-31 ;  19th  to  22nd  September,  432-8  ;  employment  of  aitiUery, 
19th  September,  439-40 ;  attack  on  Chi-kuan  Shan  works  in 
October,  442-54  ;  net  results,  453  ;  order  of  battle  of  Third  Army, 
455-6,  458 ;  concluding  operations,  457-73  ;  assaults  in  November, 
464-71. 

Punishment,  powers  of,  660-1. 

PuTiLOV  Hill,  1,  5. 

"P"  WOEK,  captured,  393-4  ;  description,  450  ;  452. 

Q. 

"  Q  "  Work,  attack,  399,  400,  451 ;  description,  450 ;  captm-ed,  472. 

R. 

Raids,  551-7  ;  Japanese,  59-65 ;  66-82  ;  remarks  on,  80  ;  articles  can-ied, 
81.     See  aho  Mishchenko. 

Railway,  built  by  Russians,  28,  161,  162;  blockhouses,  75;  bridge 
destroyed,  75  ;  line  destroyed,  79. 

Ranging,  563-4,  570-1,  573. 

Rations,  338,  339 ;  emergency,  347,  369 ;  384  ;  663. 

Rear  guards,  Russian,  189. 

Reconnaissance,  Japanese,  faulty,  203 ;  misleading,  280 ;  283,  289 ; 
Japanese  method,  491,  496  ;  502,  512  ;  cavalry,  532-3. 

Reinforcement,  136,  f69,  201,  205  ;  system  of,  208,  209  ;  211. 
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Reports,  678-83. 

Reserve  regiments  sent  to  L.  of  C.  duty,  423. 

Reserves,  99,  239,  517. 

Revolver,  not  approved  of,  345. 

Rumours,  false,  429. 

Ruse,  44 ;  camp  fires,  310 ;  rear-guard,  332. 

Rushes,  98,  135,  136,  186,  187,  209,  210,  284,  291,  344,  504,  506,  507, 
510,  514. 

Russian  Army,  organization  at  beginning  of  1905,  21. 

"  R  "  Work,  description,  450  ;  captured,  472. 

s. 

Saghalien,  expedition  to,  484-6. 

Sandbags,  used  in  attack,  93,  142,  185,  186,  197,  198,  212,  canied  by 
field  artiUery,  282  (note) ;  508,  511,  609,  640. 

Sandepu,  battle  of.     See  Hei-kou-tai. 

San  gen,  description,  120;  attack  on,  121. 

Sanitary  measures,  absence  of,  175;  living  underground,  343;  in 
occupied  districts,  653-5  ;  in  cantonments,  663. 

Sapping,  379,  384,  389,  393,  394,  429,  437,  442,  443,  446,  Map  76. 

Scouts,  84,  190,  no  special  ti-ained,  533. 

Searchlight,  2,  6,  374,  424,  425,  643. 

Second  Japanese  Army,  defensive  line  on  the  Sha  Ho,  1-10  ;  opei-ations, 
20th  October  to  29th  January,  and  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai,  11-53 ; 
casualties,  19  (note)  at  battle  of  Mukden,  83-147;  composition, 
87 ;  resei-ve,  90 ;  strength,  107  ;  4th  Division  given  to  the  Foui-th 
Ai-my,  110 ;  extends  to  the  left,  115 ;  its  task,  130-1 ;  base,  372, 
385  ;  position  at  end  of  the  war,  629. 

Sha  Ho,  defensive  line  on,  1-10 ;  description,  1,  2  ;  17-20. 

Sha-to-tzu,  attack  on,  113,  116,  127,  128, 165-72, 197,  200,  202,  206. 

Shelters,  3. 

Shields,  379  (diagi-am),  380,  430,  436,  515,  589,  607,  643;  sap  shield, 
646. 

Shock  tactics,  488,  527,  528,  535,  545. 

Shrapnel,  567,  572  ;  effect  of,  598-600 ;  606. 

Shui-shih-yinq  redoubts,  capture  of,  436-7. 

Shu-kou  Shan,  entrenchments  on,  301. 

Siege  park,  389. 

Siege  trenches,  396,  436-7 ;  diagi-ams,  646-7 ;  evolution  of,  650-1. 

Siege  Works,  643-51. 

Signalling,  used  at  battle  of  Mukden,  227,  532,  563,  573, 593 ;  inti-oduced, 

607. 

Spies,  bring  false  news,  221. 

Staff  Diaries,  678-83. 

SuNG-SHU  Shan,  attack  on,  390,  392-3,  394 ;  gims  silenced,  395 ;  mines 
exploded,  397,  399,  assault  fails.  400,  plan,  408,  captm-ed,  408 ; 
452  ;  Map  80  ;  final  operations,  463-4  ;  466  ;  assault  led  by  General 
Nakamui-a  fails,  466-7. 
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Supply,    337-8 ;  diary   of   movemeiit   of   colviinns  of   12th   Division   at 
battle  of  Mukden,  339-42  ;  diagi-am,  340 ;  by  the  River  Liao,  479. 

SuEPEiSE,  279,  280,  286,  359. 

Swords,  officers',  15. 

T. 

Tactics,    Japanese,    Russian    notes    on,   487-500.     See  also  Infantry, 
ArtUlery,  &c. 

Tailoes,  674. 

Ta  Ku  Shan,  attack  and  captui-e  of,  415-8. 

Tatsumi,  Lieut. -General  (8tli  Division),  30  (note),  44. 

Telephone,  cut,  99 ;  167,  187 ;  not  satisfactory,  214 ;  228 ;  break  do\vn, 
250,  440,  441 ;  cavalry,  530;  artillery,  591,  593,  604,  607. 

Tents,  663. 

Thied   Japanese  Aemt,  assembles  at  Hsiao-pei-ho,  84 ;    at  battle   of 
MuMen,  composition,  220,  361 ;  94.  99,  100,  103,  105,  107, 110, 114, 
123,  130,  191,  196,  219-30 ;  defeats  16th  Russian  Army  Coi-ps  in 
open  ground,  245  ;  253,  254 ;  fonned,  348,  joined  by  1st  Reserve 
Brigade,  350 ;  i-einforcements,  354 ;  for  opei-ations  at  Port  Arthur 
see  Port  Arthur ;  7th  Division  aiTives,  366 ;  order  of  battle,  455-6 
concluding  operations,  478-83 ;  line  of  communication,   479,  481 
entrenches,  481,  joined  by  14th  Division,  483. 

Tieh-ling,  defences,  237,  movement  on,  253 ;  attack  on,  293 ;    entered, 
293,  330,  burning  of,  329,  330. 

Tinned  rations,  Russian,  162-3. 

TOMIOKA,  Colonel,  detachment,  88,  96,  103,  105,  106,  111,  124 ;  order  of 
battle,  133. 

Tramway,  light,  laid,  483. 

Transports,  protection  of,  484. 

Trench  railways,  378. 

Truce  at  battle  of  Mukden,  used  to  facilitate  retreat,  247-8. 


u. 

Umezawa  Brigade  at  the  battle  of  Mukden,  234,  243,  245,  246,  249,  251, 
253.  254,  275,  296,  303,  327,  328,  329,  331. 


V. 

Valises  left  behiild  in  action,  356,  373,  668. 
Volley  firing,  Russians  give  up,  200;  497,  515. 


Wang-tai,  attack  on,  399,  captured,  409. 

Wan-pu-chieh,  attack  on,  280. 

Weather,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  100,   104,  125,  129,  157,  171,  table  of 
temperature,  174;  191,  226,  238,  250,  264,  265,  316,  320,  337. 

Wells,  663. 
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Whistle,  not  used,  505,  518. 

White  flag,  321,  326. 

Wounded  picked  up  under  fire,  153. 

Wounds,  at  Miikden,  classification,  147,  215. 

Y. 

Ta-lu  Army.     Sec  Fifth  Japanese  Army. 

Yang-shih-tun,  attack  on,  198. 

Ta-pa-tai,  attack  on,  41, 

Yueh-pu-tzu,  attack  on,  184-6. 

Yu-hung-tun,  description,  120,  attack  on,  121,  128,  137-43,  166,  night 
attack  formation,  522-3,  524. 

Yu  Ta  Shan,  capture  of,  378. 
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Bxamination  Papers — continufd. 

Regular    Forces,   fanadiaii    I'eriiianijnt  Forces,   Militia,   Irn^K^rial    Yeomanry.  tta'\ 
Volunteers.     1U03  May,  1901  May,  Nov.,  1905  Nov.,  1906  May,  Nov.    \'M\1  Mav 
Nov.     Ea(;h  Is. 
Militia.     Competitive.     1891  to  1902.     Various.     Each  1». 

-  ■  --  .,       ,  .      ,.„,^ 

hi 

_,^ .,—„--  .      .  .  .  1906 

J  uly,  OctT ;  1907  Oct.     Each  Is. 


Militia.     Competitive.     1891  to  1902.     Various.     Each  1». 
Militia,  Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  University  (Jandidates.     1903  Mar'b,  ^<lll.. 
March,  Sept.,  190.5  March,  Sept.,  1906  Man  h,  Oct. ,  1907  Manh..  Oct.     Ea-: 
Foreign  Languages.     Modern.      1890  April,    Oct.;    189y.    IMS,    1901,   Oct.; 


EXPLOSIVES.     Service.     Treatise  on.    1907.     l*-.  tic/. 

FIELD  SERVICE.     Manual  for:  — 

Artillery.     Field.     Brigade.     18-pr.  Q.F.     M. 
I»itto.  Royal.     1889.     1.*. 

Cavalry  Regiment.  1907.  '6d. 
Infantry  Battalion.  1907.  id. 
Infantry.     Mounted.     1899.     3rf. 

Medical  Services.     1899.     \d.  {Undtr  rerMJ^n) 

Post  Office  Corps.     Army.     1888.     \d.  ( Uttder  reei$ion) 

Ditto.  Home  Defence,     1893.     Id. 

FIELD  SERVICE  POCKET  BOOK.    (Provisional).     1907.     Is. 

FIELD  SERVICE  REGULATIONS:— 

Parti.    Combined  Training.     1905.     Is.  (ruder  re lU ion) 

Ditto  Amendments.     May  1907.     Irf. 

FINANCIAL    INSTRUCTIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  ARMY  ACCOUNTS. 

1903.     (Provi:^ional).     M.  (Liider  reaston) 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGES,  STUDY   OF.     Regulation;?.     '2d. 

FRANCO-GERMAN    WAR,    1870-71.       Translated  from   the    German   Official 
Account.     Five  vols.     £6  lis.  6d. 

Also  separately,  in  Volumes  in  cloth,  Sections  in  paper  covers,  aiid 
Plans  unmounted: — 

First  Part— History  of  the  War  to  the  Downfall  of  the  Empire— 

Vol.  1  CSec.  1  to  51     Outbreak  of  Hostilities  to  Battle  of  Gravelotte.    XI  t..s. 

^  {Out  of  prmt) 

Vol.  2  rSec.  6  to  9).     Battle  of  Gravelotte  to  Downfall  of  Empire.     £1  '2s. 

^  '  (OiU  o/  pnnt) 

Second  Part— History  of  the  War  against  the  Republic— 

Vol.  1  (Sec.  10  to  13).  Investment  of  Paris  to  Re-occupatiou  of  Orleans  by  the 
Germans.    £1  6s.  ,    ,  v  i    x-    .i 

Vol.  2  (Sec.  14  to  18).  Events  in  Northern  France  from  end  of  >ov.  lu  >orth- 
west  from  beginning  of  Dec.  Siege  of  Paris  from  commencement  of  Dec  tu 
the  Armistice ;  Operations  in  the  South-east  from  middle  of  Nov.  to  muldlo 
of  Jan.     £1  6s.  ,,  ,  ■,,,      t  t 

Vol.  3  (See.  19  and  20).     Events  in  South-east  I  ranee  from  middle  of  Jan.  to 
Termination  of  Hostilities.     Rearwiud  Comnmmcations.      1  he  Anmstice. 
Homeward  March  and  Occupation.     Retrospect.     £1  Us.  bd. 
Section 

1.  Events  in  July.     Plan.     3s.  ,   ,     , 

2.  Events  to  Eve  of  Battles  of  W6rth  and  Spichereu.     3rd  cdiiun.     - 

(Out  of  priHl) 

3.  Battles  of  Worth  and  Spicheren.     3rd  edition,     os.  l''.''V(-'"*'''x 

4.  Advance  of  Third  Army  to  the  Moselle,  Ac.     2nd  edition.     4s.        {O*^  of  pt^nt) 

5.  Operations  near  Metz  on   loth,  16th,  and  Nth  August,     Battle  of  VwnvUle- 

Mars  la  Tour.     2nd  edition.     Us.  6d.  zi  .    ,      ■  m 

6.  Battle  of  Gravelotte~St.  Privat.     bs.  {Oh(  of  print) 
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Franco-German  Wax— continued. 
Section. 

7.  Advance  of  Third  Army  andof  Army  of  the  Meuse  against  Army  of  Chalons. 

6s.  (Out  of  print) 

8.  Battle  of  Sedan.     3s.  (Out  of  print) 

9.  Proceedings  on  German  Coast  and  before  Fortresses  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

Battle  of  Noisseville  ;  General  Eeview  of  War  up  to  September.     45.  6d. 

10.  Investment  of  Paris,  Capture  of  Toul  and  Strassburg.     6s. 

11.  Events  before  Paris,  and  at  other  points  of  Theatre  of  War  in  Western  France 

until  end  of  October.     5s.  3d. 

12.  Last  Engagements  with  French  Army  of  the  Ehine.     Occurrences  after  fall  of 

Strassburg  and  Metz  to  middle  of  November.     4s.  6d. 

13.  Occurrences  on  Theatre  of  War  in  Central  France  up  to  Re-occupation  of 

Orleans  bj'  the  Germans.     6s. 

14.  Measures  for  Investment  of  Paris  up  to  middle  of  December.     4». 

16.     Measures  for  Protecting   the    Investment  of  Paris  and  Occurrences  bt-fore 
French  Capital  to  commencement  of  1871.     2s.  6d 

16.  Proceedings  of  Second  Army  from  commencement  of  1871  until  the  Armistice. 

3s.  6rf. 

17.  Proceedingsof  First  Army  fi-om  commencement  of  1871  until  the  Armistice.    3s. 

18.  Occurrenceu  on  South-eastern  Theatre  of  War  up  to  middle  of  January,  1871. 

Events  before  Paris  from  commencement  of  1871  to  the  Armistice.    8s. 

19.  Occurrences  on  South-east  Theatre  of  War  from  middle  of  January,  1871. 

Proceedings  in  rear  of  Gei-man  Army  and  in  Coast  Provinces,  from  Nov., 
1870,  until  the  Armistice.    13s.  6rf. 

20.  General  Retrospect  of  War  from  beginning  of  Sept.,  1870,  to  Cessation  of 

Hostilities.     Armistice  and  Peace  Preliminaries.     Return  of  German  Army 
and  Peace  of  Frankfort.     The  Occupation.     The  Telegraph,  Post,  Supply 
of  Ammunition,  Commissariat,  Hospital  Service,  Divine  Service,  Military 
Justice,  Recruitment,  and  Home  Ganisons.    Results.     6s. 
Analytical  Index,     Is.  6d. 

Plans— 
4.      Battle  of  Colombey-Nonilly.    3d. 

5a.    Battle  of  Vionville — Mars  la  Tour,  Position  of  Contending  Forces  at  Noon.  3d. 
6b.    Battle  of  Vionville — Mars  la  Tour,     Position  of  Contending  Forces  from  4  lo 

6  p.m.    3d. 
9a.    Battle  of  Sedan.     Position  of  Contending  Forces  towards  Noon.     3d. 
9b.    Battle  of  Sedan.  Position  of  the  Germans  in  the  afternoon  shortly  before  the  end 

of  the  struggle.    3d. 

GERUAN  ARMY.     Field  Service  Kegnr,     1900.     6d, 

GERMAN  FIELD  ARTILLERY.     Drill  Regus.    1899.     Is.  6d. 

GERMANY.       The  Campaign  of  1866  in.       With   22   Plans   in   portfolio.      1872 
(Reprinted,  1907).     6s. 

Ditto.        Moltke's  Projects  for.     Is. 

GUNNERY.     Text  Book  of.     Part  I.     1907.    2s.  3d 


GUNS.     Handbooks  for  :— 

60-pr.  B.L.    Mark  I.     Laud  Service.     1907.     Extracts  from,     6d. 

18-pr,  Q.F.     Land  Service,     1907,     Extracts  from.    6d. 

15-pr.  B.L.     Mark  I.  and  Carriages,  Marks  I.*,  IL»,  111,  and  111*.     Field  Batteries. 

1904.     Is. 
15-pr.  B.L.     Marks  II.  to  IV.  and  Carriage,  Wagon,  and  Limber  Mark  IV.    Field 

Batteries.    1904.     Is. 
15-pr,  Q,F,     Field  Batteries.     1905,    9d. 
18-pr.  Q.F.     Land  Service.     1907.     Extradis  from.     Gd. 
12.pr.  of  12  (wt.  A,  (i-F.     Laud  Service.     1903.     9d. 
12pr.  B.K  of  6  cwt.     Miu-ks  1.  to  IV.  and  iVa,  and  Carriages  Marks  1,',  I.** 

and  II,     Horse  Artillery.     1905,     Is. 
10-pr.  Jointed  B.L.     Mule  Equipment.     1904,     Is, 
1-pr,  Q.F.,  on  Field  Carriage.     1902.     Is.  6d. 
U-45.iuch  B.L,     Howitzer.     1906.     9d. 
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Guns.     Handbooks  for — continued. 

9-2.inchB.L.     Marks  IX.,  X.,  X^.     Land  Service.     190C.     U.  dd. 

8-ii)ch  R.M.L.  Howitzer  of  70  cwt.     Movable  Armament  and  Armament  of  Works. 

Land  Service.     1901.     2s. 
0-inch  B.L.  and  B.L.C.     Guns,  MountingH,  &c.     1904.     U.  (id. 
fi-inch  Q.F.     Land  Service.     1903.     Is.' 
.')-4-inch  B.L.  Howitzer.    Mark  L     1902.     1».  6rf. 
5-inch  B.L.    Marks  I. —V.     1904.    9rf. 
.Wnch  B.L.     Marks  IV.— V.     Land  Service.     1903.     Is.  Gd. 
o-inch  B.L.  Howitzer.     1905.     Is. 

4'7-inch  Q.F.     Fixed  Armaments.     Land  Service.     1904.     Is. 
4 'T-inch  Q.F. B.  (Mark  IV*)  on  Travelling  Carriage.     Land  Service.     1904.     Is. 
2'9.')-inchQ.F.     Mountain.     Mark  I.     Mule  Equipment.     1906.     In.  C,d. 
•303-inch    and  -SOS-inch    Converted  Maxim  Machine  (Magazine  Kifle  Chamber), 

on  Carriages,  M.G.,  Cavalry,  Infantry,  Parapet;  Tripod  and  Cone  Mountings. 

1907.     Is. 
0*303-inch    Nordenfelt    3-barrel    and   Gardner  2-barrel    converted   from  0-4-infh 

and  0-45-inch  M.H.  Chamber,  Magazine  Rifle  Chamber,  im  t-'arriages.     1900. 

9rf. 

HISTORICAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMT:^ 

Horse  Guards  ;  17th  Dragoons  (Lancers).     Each  5s. 
Dragoon  Guards,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th.     Each  4s. 
Dragoons,  Ist,  3rd,  6th,  7th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th,     Each  4s. 

Ditto       9th,  12th,  and  13th,     Each  3s. 
Marine  Corps.     3s. 
Foot,  Ist.     6s. 

Do.  2nd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  1.5th,  IGth,  17th,  18th, 
19th,  20th,  21st,  22nd,  23rd,  34th,  36th,  39th,  46th,  5.3rd,  67th,  7l8t,  72nd, 
7Srd,  74th,  86th,  87th,  and  92nd.     Each  4s. 
Do.  14th,  56th,  61st,  70th,  and  88th.     Each  3s. 

HISTORIES,  SHORT,  OF  THE   TERRITORIAL.   REQIMENTS  OF  THE 

BRITISH  ARMY.     67  numbers,  each  Id.     In  one  volume,  5s. 
Ditto.         The  Scots  Guards.     Id. 

HORSE  AND  STABLE  MANAGEMENT.      Manual      1904.    4d. 

HOSTILITIES   WITHOUT   DECLARATION   OF  WAR,  FROM  1700  TO 

1870.     2s. 

HYDRAULICS  FOR  GARRISON  ARTILLERY,     Manual  of,     1895.    4.?..  Gd. 

INFANTRY  TRAINING.     1905.     Is. 

INFANTRY.     Mounted.     Training.     1906.     Gd. 

INSTITUTES.     Garrison  and  Regimental.    Rules  for  the  Management  of.    1907.    Id. 

INTELLIGENCE  DUTIES  IN  THE  FIELD.     RegHS.  for.     1904.    2(/. 

JAPANESE    ARMY    MANUALS.        INFANTRY     TRAINING.        Part    11. 

(Provisional).     1907.     The  Comhat.     3(/. 
KING'S  REGULATIONS  AND  ORDERS  FOR  THE  ARMY.    1908.    Is.  Gd. 


KIT  PLATES:— 

Artillery.     Royal — 

(1.)    Horse  and  Field.     Kit  in  l?arraok  Room.     1903.    2(/. 

(2.)    Ditto.     Kit  laid  out  for  Inspection.      1903.     ^d.  (^Viider  religion) 

(6.)    Garrison.     Kit  laid  out  for  Insjiet^titm.     1904.     2*/. 
(10.)    Ditto.    Kit  in  Barrack  Room.    1904.    2d. 
Cavalry.     1891.    Id. 
Engiueer.s.     Royal — 

No.  1.     Dismounted.     Detail  of  Shelf  and  Bedding.     1908.     Id. 

No.  2.     Dismounttfd.      Full  Kit  laid  out  for   Inspection   in     Han-ack   Room. 
1908.     1(/. 

No.  3.     Dismounted.     Fiidd  Kit  laid  out  for  Inspection  on  Parade.     1899.     Id. 

No.  4.     Mounted.    I'ull  Kit  laid  out  for  Inspection  in  Barrack  Room.    1899.     Id. 
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Kit  Plates — continued. 

Engineers.    Royal — continued. 

No.  5.     Mounted.    Detail  of  Shelf  and  Bedding,  New  pattern.     1899.     \d 
No.  6.     Driver,  with  pair  of  Horses.      Field  Kit  laid  <^ut  for  In.=ipection  on 
Parade,  including  Articles  carrie<l  in  Valise   on  Baggage    Wagon. 
1899.     Id. 
No.  7.     Driver,  with  pair  nf  Horses.     Peace  Marching  Oi-der.     Kit  laid  out  fur 
Inspection  on  Parade.     1896.     Id. 
Dismounted.     Field  Kit  laid  out  for  Inspeciiou  on  Parade.     1898.     \d. 


No.  8. 

Infantry — 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 


Kit  in  Rarrack  Koom.     190.5.     2d. 
Kit  laid  out  for  Inspection.     1905. 


2d. 


Highland.     1884.     Id. 
LAW.     Military.     Manual  of.     1907.    2s. 

LAW  FOR  THE  BESERVE  FORCES  AND  MILITIA.      Manual  of. 

1.*.  l)d. 
UfAGAZINES  AND  CARE  OF  WAR  MATERIEL.      Hegulations  for. 

9(7. 

MANCEUVRES.     Notes  on.    1898,     2s. 

MAP  PROJECTIONS.     A  Sketch  of  the  Subject  nf.     1902.     4d. 

MAP  READING  AND  FIELD  SKETCHING.      Mauu.al.     190G 


188fi. 
1908. 


.tee  Schudls,  Army. 

MECHANISM  AS  APPLIED  TO  ARTILLERY. 

1902.     1.1. 


Notes  on. 


.     Is.  3d.     And 
Second  etlition. 


MEDICAL  CORPS.     Royal  Army  :— 

Admission  to.     Regns.  for.     May  1,  1907.     Id. 

Manual.     1904.      Reprinted  190C".     9d. 

Training.     Extract  from.     Part.  II.     Drills  and  Exercises. 

Standing  Orders.     1907.     Is. 


{Under  reri.ilon') 
1908.     3d. 


Army. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

t.pl896.     3d. 

MEDICAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  I-OREIGN  ARMIES.      O'liicflv  f 
1902.     Is. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE. 


Index  to  Appendices  of  Reports  from  18/»9 

War). 


Uegrulations.     1900.     C,d. 


Army. 

MEDICAL  SERVICES.  Army.  Advisory  Baard  f<.r.  The  Treatment  of  Venereal 
Disea.se  and  Scabies.  First  Report.  19(>t.  Is.  tid. ;  Second  Keport.  190;').  2.*.  ; 
Third  Report.     1905.     I.*. ;    Final  Report.     IHOfi.     (\d. 

MEDICAL   SERVICES    OF    FOREIGN    ARMIES.       Handbook  nf.        Part   I. 

Phanck.     Gd. 
MEKOMETER.     Handbook.     1904.     C,d. 
MILITIA  Kt'gns.     1904.     Pro\isional.     Is. 
MOBILIZATION  Hegns.     190fi.     4d. 

MOTOR  RESERVE.  ARMY.  Inform.atinu  regarding  Appnintment,  Promotion, 
and  (Conditions  nf  Service.     1</. 

MUSKETRY  EXERCISES.     1904.     Provisional.     :W.  {Inder  i-,  »v.^;,.;.) 

MUSKETRY  REGULATIONS.     1905.    Is. 

NUMBER  OF  TROOPS  TO  THE  YARD  in  the  Principal  Batlh-s  .since  IH.W. 
.Me)iio.  (HI.     With  npininns   nf  Med.  rii  Aiithoriti.-s  on   limits  of  extension   at   the 

jir.  ^(•Il1  (lay.      1H84.      9t/. 

NURSING   IN    THE   ARMY.       Quern  Alcxamlra's    Imperial    Military   Nursing 

Sirvi'c.     Ptprintcd  frnni  "  The  P.Htish  Medical  Journal."     1905.     Id. 
OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS.     Sj^cial  A.O.,  Majch  16,  1908.     1</. 

OPTICAL    MANUAL  or  Unndbonk  of    luatruotious  for  the  guidance  of  Surgeons. 

Third  edition.     1K85.     Is.  Gd. 
OPTICS.     N..te.«  uii.     r„l. 
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MILITARY  BOOKS,  published  by  Authtmlti—cnnimnoX. 

ORDNANCE  COLLEOE  {and  see  Artillery  ClU-gfi):— 
A'ivaiicf'd  (JlasKi'S.     Keports  on.     Various.     Ejk:Ii  Ix. 
Ordnaiire  Courses.     Keports  on.     Various.     Kach  \i>. 
Regulations.'     1907.    Id. 

ORDNANCE  CORPS.     Army.     Standing  Onlers.     lOW.     G</. 

ORDNANCE.  SERVICE.  Treafisf  on.  Sixtli  <-.lition.  VMW.  Wifli  Vnlnmo  of 
Plates.     10*.  (^i'ii(Ur  rfrisiony 

Ditto.     Amendments.     2d. 

ORDNANCE  SERVICES.     ARMY.     Itegns.     1907.     Piut  I.     9'/. 

PATHOLOGICAL  SPECIMENS  in  tho  Musoum  of  tlie  Army  Mf'dical  Dr-partment, 
Netley.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of.  Third  Edition.  Vol.  1.  I'y  Sir  W.  Aitkpn. 
M.D.     1892.     5». 

PLACE-NAMES  OCCURRING  ON  FOREIGN  MAPS.     Rulos  for  tlie  Trans- 

lit.'ration  of.     I'MHl     l.<. 

POSITION-FINDER.     Handbook.     1904.     3d.  {Under  rt^ri^imt) 

POSITION-FINDER.     Application  of,  to  Coast  Batteries.    Notes  on.     1904.     .V. 

PROCEDURE.     Rules  of.     1907.     id. 

PROJECTION,  &c.  Linear  Perspective.  A  Text-Book  for  use  of  tiie  R.M. 
Academj'.     Part  I.— Text.     Part  II.— Plates.     1904.     a<f. 

PUBLICATIONS  (RECENT)  OF  MILITARY  INTEREST.  List  of.  Issue.! 
Quarterly.     2d. 

RAILWAY  DISTANCES.     Ireland.    Handbook  of.     Third  edition.     18S4.     7.«.  •»/. 
RANGE-FINDER  Handbooks  :— 

Depression.     For  Elevated  Batteries.     Land  Service.     1905.     4d. 

Watkiu.     Regulations  for  Instruction  in,  and  practice  with.     1882.     Is. 

RANGE-FINDING.  FIELD.  With  Watkin  Fi.dd  Range-finder  and  Telemeter. 
Handbook.     1904.      6d. 

RANGES.  MINIATCJRE  CARTRIDGE  (220  bore).  lustructions  for  the  Construe, 
tion  and  Inspection  of.  (/»  l/n-  /ovs.'t) 

RECRUITING       FOR      THE      REGULAR      ARMY,       MILITIA,       AND 

IMPERIAL  YEOMANRY.     Regulations.     1907.     (Jc/. 

REMOUNT  MANUAL.     1906.      Gd. 

REQUISITIONING  OF  SUPPLIES,  TRANSPORT,  STORES,  ANIMALS, 

LABOUR,  &c.,  IN  THE  FIELD.     Instructions  for  tlie.     1907.     Id. 

RESERVE  OF  OFFICERS.    Conditions  of  Service.     1903.     Id. 

RHODESIA.     Southern.     Precis  of  Information  concerning.     .Ian.,  1899.    2*. 

RIFLE  RANGES.    Care  and  Construction  of.     Instnutions  for.     190.1.    3d. 

RIFLES,  &c.     Cleaning  of.     Notes  on  the.     1907.     25  for  Cd. 

RUSSIAN  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  TERMS.     DiHionnry  ..f.     190(;.     '^s.  C,d. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR  :— 

Part  I.     190t;.     U.  ijd. 

Case  for  Maps  of  the  Complete  Work.     9d. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR.     Reports  from  British  Officers attaclie.l'to  the  Japanese 
.  Forces  in  the  Field.     In  three  Vols,  {imt  .fold  se/iin-iiti/i/).     21.'«. 

SADDLES  AND    COLLARS,  SORE    BACKS  AND    SORE   SHOULDERS. 

Manual  of.     Third  edition.     1897.     l.<.  {I'inkr  rerigioH) 

«<  SAM-BROWNE"  BELT,  SCABBARD,  AND  SWORD  KNOT.  Specitica- 
tiou  and  Drawings.     1899.     Id. 

SANITATION  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  MILITARY  LIFE.  Muiual  of. 
1907.     2d. 

SCHOOLS.     Army  :— 

Map  Reading.     Notes  on.     .It/.    (. 4 (K/.tf"^  Map  Reading  and  Field  Sketching), 

Physiology.     Elementary.     Handbook.     1901.     1</. 

Regulations.     190G.     4d, 

School  Hygiene.     Handbook  of.     For  Teachei's.     6i/. 
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MILITARY  BOOKS,  published  by  Authoriiy—continned. 

Schools.    Army — continued. 

Singing  in.     Kegns.  for  Teaching.     1901.     Id 

Standing  Orders  for  Inspectors,  Examiners,  and  Teachers.     1906.     6d 

Technical  Terms,  with  Definitions,  and  of  Words  of  Frequent  Occun-ence  in  Army 

Orders.     Lists  of.    For  use  in.     1906.     2d. 
Type  Exercises  of  Extracts  from  Eegimental  Orders  for  use  of  Candidates  for 
Third-class  Certificates  of  Education.     1900.    3d. 
SCOUTS.     Training  and  use  of.     Lecture  by  Col.  F.  C.  Carter.     190.5.     2d. 
SCREWS.     Standard  Leading.     Provision  of,  for  Screw-cutting  Lathes.     Report  of 

Coniniittce.     1905.     1*. 
SEVASTOPOL.     Siege  of.     1854-55.    3  vols.,  with  Case  of  Maps  and  Plans.     Half 
Mor.,  £5  45.     Cloth,  £4  4s. 

Or  separately : — Vol.   I.    Engineer  Operations.     £1  6s. ;    Vol.11.     Ditto.    With 
Case  of  Maps  and  Plans.     £2  10s. ;   Vol.  III.     Artillery  Operations.     10*. 

SEWAGE.     Practical  Treatment  of.     The  latest  development  of.    1903.     6rf. 

SIEG-E  OPERATIONS  in  the  Campaign  against  France,  1870-71.     (  Von  Tiedemann). 

Translated.    As.  &d. 
SIGNALLING.     Training  Manual.     1907.     6rf. 
SMALL  ARMS.     Text  Book.     1904.     2s.  6d 

SMALL  WARS.     Their  Principles  and  Practice.     Third  Edition.     1906.     4s. 
SOMALILAND.     Military  Report  on.     1907.     Vol.  I.     Geographical,  Descriptive, 
and  Historical.     2s. 
Ditto.  Operations  in.    1901-04.   Official  History.   Vol.1.   3.f.;  Vol.11.  4«. 

SOUTHS  AFRICAN  WAR,  1899-1902:— 

Medical  Arrangements.     7s.  6rf. 

Surgical  Cases  Noted.     7s.  6rf. 

Railways.    4.«. 

Telegraph  Operations.     10s. 

Voluntary  Organisations  in  aid  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded.    Report  of  the  Central 
P.ritish  Red  Cross  Committee  on.    1902.     8s. 

SPECIAL  RESERVE  :— 

SCHEME  FOR  THE  PROVISION,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  TRAINING  OF 
THE    SPECIAL    RESERVE    required   to    supplement    the  Regular    Army, 
and  the  Application  of  the  Scheme  to  the  existing  Militia.      (Special  A.O., 
Dec.  23   1907  ")    2d 
SYLLABUS    OF   TRAINING  ON  ENLISTMENT.    1907.    ROYAL  ARTIL- 
LERY,   ROYAI,    ENGINEERS,    AND     INFANTRY.      (Issued    with    the 
Special     A.O.,    Dec,     1907,    regarding    the    Organization    of    the    Special 
Reserve.)    2d. 
STAFF  COLLEGE.     Regulations.     1905.     2d. 
STAFF.   General.    Duties  of.   {Von  Schelkndor£).   Fourth  Edition.    190.').    (Rej/riuted, 

1908.)    r,s. 
STATIONS   OF  UNITS  OF   REGULAR,  MILITIA,   YEOMANRY,   AND 

VOLUNTEER  FORCES.     Issued  Quiirterly.    2d. 
STATUTES  relating  to  the  War  Office  and  to  the  Army.    1880.    [>s. 
STATUTORY  POWERS  of  tlie  Secntary  of  State,  Ordnance  Branch.     1879.     5s. 
STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS.     Management  of.    Notes  and  Memoranda. 

1897.  Id. 

STORES  used  in  II. M.  Service.  Priced  Vocabulary  of.  Laud  Service  Stores,  Naval  Ord- 
nance Stores,  and  Stores  common  to  Land  and  Naval  Services.  1906.  Parti.  ls.9d. 
Part  II.     3s.  C,d. 

SUDAN  ALMANAC.    1908.    Compiled  in  the  Intelligence  Department,  Cairo.    Is. 
SUDAN.     The  Anglo-Egyptian.     A  Compendium  prepared  by  Officers  of  the  Sudan 
(fovemnient: —  ^ 

Vol.    I.      Geographical,  Descriptive,   and    Historical  (loith    Eighty-two   Illus- 
trations).   10s. 
V^)l.  II.    Routes.    7s.  (id.     {Not  contaimng  Chapttr  VII.,  Supjtlement  (.4).) 
Ditto.      In  Separate  Chapters.     Is.  each:  — 

I.  and   II.,  Nil.     III.    North-Eaeteni   Sudan.     IV.    Eastern  Sudan.     V. 

Central  SUdan.    VI.  8outh-EaBt«rn  Sudan.     Vll.  Bahr-el-Gha/.al.    VIII. 

Kordofan.     IX.  North- WeKtern  Sudan. 

Ditto.  Chapter  VII.   Supplemmt  (A).  Bahr-el-GhaKal.  Additional  Houtes.  Is. 

SUDAN    CAMPAIGN.    History    ..f    th.).     In    two    parts,    with    (Jase    of    Maps. 

1890.     15s. 
SUPPLY,     TRANSPORT,     AND     BARRACK     SBBVICES.       Regulations. 

1898.  9J. 
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MILITARY  BOORS,  ptibliahed  by  Authority— oontirmeA. 

SUBVEYINO-.    Topograpliical  and  Geographical.     'IVxt  J5.«jk  of.     lUOo.     3*   6rf 
oTrJ^Jii'^^o,  Appendix  X  I.     TablcH  for  the  I'n.joctioii  of  Grati.ul.s.     Ad 

SUBVEYS  ((lovenuuent)  of  the  Principal  Countries.  Notes  on.  Supplement  A 
<;uido  to  Koceut  Large  Scale  Maps,  including  both  Surveys  and  Compilatious 
together  with  a  List  of  some  Large  Scale  Atlases.     1899.     5*.  (Jrf.  ' 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY.     Armies  of.     Handbook.     190L     U 
SWISS  ARMY.     Handbook.     1898.    Gd. 

"^^91}^^^  STUDIES  of  the  Battles  of  Golumbey-Nouilly  and  Vionville     At  M 
m^^^L^l  ^^o'*^^"-     Trecisof.     Second  Edition.     1896.     3«.  (Outo/ print) 

TELEORAPH.     Army.     Field  Telegraphs.     Manual  of  Instruction  in.     1897     s/. 

''^^IW^^I^    ^^^^^-       ^^^^^-      '"«*^"'^*'«"    '°    ^■'^y^'^S   and    Maiu'teining? 

TELEGRAPHS  IN  WAR.     Regulations  for  Working.     IW"      U/ 
TELES*^*^"'"'  " "  n  . 
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